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UNDERSTOOD  BETSY 

BY  DOROTHY  CANFIELD 

Author  of  "  llillsboro  People,"  "  The  Bent  Twig,"  etc. 


Chapter  I 

AUXT   HARRIET   HAS  A   COUGH 

Whex  this  Story  begins,  Elizabeth  .\nn,  who  is 
the  heroine  of  it.  was  a  little  girl  of  nine  who 
lived  with  her  Great-aunt  Harriet  in  a  medium- 
sized  city  in  a  medium-sized  State  in  the  middle 
of  this  country;  and  that  's  all  you  need  to  know 
about  the  place,  for  it  's  not  the  important  thing 
in  the  sto'-y;  and  anyhow  you  know  al!  about  it, 
becau.se  it  was  probably  very  much  like  the  place 
you  live  in  yourself. 

Elizabeth  Ann's  Great-aunt  Harriet  was  a 
widow  who  was  not  very  rich  or  very  poor,  and 
she  had  one  daughter,  Frances,  who  gave  piano 
les.sons  to  little  girls.  They  kept  a  "girl"  whose 
name  was  Grace  and  who  had  asthma  dreadfully 
and  was  n't  very  much  of  a  "girl"  at  all,  being 
nearer  fifty  than  forty.  Aunt  Harriet,  who  was 
very  tender-hearted,  kept  her  chiefly  because  she 
could  n't  get  any  other  place  on  account  of  her 
coughing  so  you  could  hear  her  all  over  the 
house. 

So  now  you  know  the  names  of  all  the  house- 
hold. And  this  is  how  they  looked :  Aunt  Harriet 
was  very  small  and  thin  and  old :  Grace  was  very 
small  and  thin  and  middle-aged;  .•\unt  Frances 
( for  Elizabeth  Ann  called  her  "Aunt,"  although 
she  was  really,  of  course,  a  first-cousin-once-re- 
moved) was  small  and  thin,  and,  if  the  light 
was  n't  too  strong,  might  be  called  young ;  and 
Elizabeth  Ann  was  very  small  and  thin  and  little. 
And  yet  they  all  had  plenty  to  eat.  I  wonder 
what  was  the  matter  with  them  ? 

It  certainly  was  not  because  they  were  not 
good,    for   no   womenkind   in   all   the   world   had 


kinder  hearts  than  they.  You  have  heard  how 
Aunt  Harriet  kept  Grace  (in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  very  depressing  person")  on  ac- 
count of  her  asthma;  and  when  Elizabeth  .Ann's 
father  and  mother  both  died  when  she  was  a 
baby,  although  there  were  many  other  cousins 
and  uncles  and  aunts  in  the  family,  these  two 
women  fairly  rushed  upon  the  little  baby  orphan, 
taking  her  home,  and  surrounding  her  henceforth 
with  the  most  loving  devotion. 

They  had  said  to  themselves  that  it  was  their 
manifest  duty  to  save  the  dear  little  thing  from 
the  other  relatives,  who  had  no  idea  aliout  how 
to  bring  up  a  sensitive,  impressionable  child,  and 
they  were  sure,  from  the  way  Elizabeth  Ann 
looked  at  six  months,  that  she  was  going  to  be  a 
sensitive,  impressionable  child.  It  is  possible  also 
that  they  were  a  little  bored  with  their  empty 
life  in  their  rather  forlorn  little  brick  house  in 
the  medium-sized  city,  and  that  they  welcomed 
the  occupation  and  new  interests  which  a  child 
would  bring  in. 

But  they  thought  that  they  chiefly  desired  to 
save  dear  Edward's  child  from  the  other  kin, 
especially  from  the  Putney  cousins,  who  had 
written  down  from  their  Vermont  farm  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  take  the  little  girl  into  their 
family.  But  "Anything  but  the  Putneys !"  said 
Aunt  Harriet,  a  great  many  times.  They  were 
related  only  by  marriage  to  her,  and  .she  had  her 
own  opinion  of  them  as  a  stiff-necked,  cold- 
hearted,  undemonstrative,  and  hard  set  of  New 
Englanders.  "I  boarded  near  them  one  summer 
when  you  were  a  baby,  Frances,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  way  they  were  treating  some  children 
visiting  there  !     Oh,  no,  I  don't  mean  they  abuseil 
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them  or  beat  them  — but  such  lack  of  sympathy, 
such  perfect  indifference  to  the  sacred  sensitive- 
ness of  child-life,  such  a  starving  of  the  child- 
heart—  No,  I  shall  never  forget  it !  They  had 
chores  to  do— as  though  they  had  been  hired 
men  !" 

Aunt  Harriet  never  meant  to  say  any  of  this 
when  Elizabeth  Ann  could  hear,  but  the  little 
girl's  ears  were  as  sharp  as  little  girls'  ears  al- 
ways are,  and  long  before  she  was  nine  she  knew 
all  about  the  opinion  Aunt  Harriet  had  of  the 
Putneys.  She  did  not  know,  to  be  sure,  what 
"chores"  were,  but  she  took  it  confidently  froin 
Aunt  Harriet's  voice  that  they  were  something 
very,  very  dreadful. 

There  was  certainly  neither  coldness  nor  hard- 
ness in  the  way  Aunt  Harriet  and  .Aunt  Frances 
treated  Elizabeth  .Ann.  They  had  really  given 
themselves  up  to  the  new  responsibility,  especially 
-Aunt  I'rances,  who  was  very  conscientious  about 
everything.  As  soon  as  the  baby  came  there  to 
live.  Aunt  Frances  stopped  reading  novels  and 
magazines,  and  re-read  one  book  after  another 
which  told  her  how  to  bring  up  children.  And 
she  joined  a  mothers'  club,  which  met  once  a 
week.  And  she  took  a  correspondence  course  in 
mothercraft  from  a  school  in  Chicago  which 
teaches  that  business  by  mail.  .So  you  can  see 
that  by  the  time  Elizabeth  .\nn  was  nine  years 
old.  Aunt  Frances  must  have  known  all  that  any- 
body can  know  about  how  to  bring  up  children. 
.And  I'^lizabeth  .Ann  got  the  benefit  of  it  all. 

She  and  her  .Aunt  Frances  were  simply  in- 
separable. .Aunt  I-'rances  shared  in  all  Elizabeth 
Ann's  doings  and  even  in  all  her  thoughts.  She 
was  especially  anxious  to  share  all  the  little  girl's 
thoughts,  because  she  felt  that  the  trouble  with 
most  children  is  that  they  are  not  understood,  and 
she  was  determined  that  she  would  thoroughly 
understatid  Elizabeth  Ann  down  to  the  bottom  of 
her  little  mind.  .Aunt  Frances  (down  in  the  bot- 
tom of  her  own  mind)  thought  that  her  mother 
had  never  really  imderstood  her,  and  she  meant 
to  do  better  by  I'.lizabeth  .Ann.  She  al.so  loved 
the  little  girl  with  all  her  heart,  and  longed,  above 
everything  in  the  world,  to  protect  her  from  all 
harm  and  to  keep  her  happy  and  strong  and  well. 

.And  yet  Elizabeth  Ann  w-as  neither  very  strong 
nor  well.  And  as  to  her  being  happy,  you  can 
judge  for  yourself  when  you  have  read  all  this 
story.  She  was  very  small  for  her  age.  with  a 
rather  jjale  face  and  big  dark  eyes,  which  had  in 
them  a  frightened,  wistful  expression  that  went 
to  Aunt  Frances's  tender  heart  and  made  her 
ache  to  take  care  of  Elizabeth  .Ann  better  and 
better. 

Aunt    Frances   was    afraid   of   a   great    many 


things  herself,  and  she  knew  how  to  sympathize 
with  timidity.  She  was  always  quick  to  reassure 
the  little  girl  with  all  her  might  and  main  when- 
ever there  was  anything  to  fear.  When  they 
were  out  walking  ( .Aunt  Frances  took  her  out  for 
a  walk  up  one  block  and  down  another  every 
single  day,  no  matter  how  tired  the  music  lessons 
had  made  her),  the  aunt's  eyes  were  always  on 
the  alert  to  avoid  anything  which  might  frighten 
Elizabeth  .Ann.  If  a  big  dog  trotted  by,  .Aunt 
I'rances  always  said  hastily,  "There,  there,  dear ! 
That  's  a  nice  doggie.  I  "m  sure.  I  don't  believe 
he  ever  bites  little  girls.  Mercy.  Elizabeth  .Ann  ! 
don't  go  near  him  !  Here,  darling,  just  get  on 
the  other  side  of  .Aunt  F'rances  if  he  scares  you 
so"  (by  that  time  Elizabeth  .Ann  w'as  always 
pretty  well  scared),  "and  perhaps  we  'd  better 
just  turn  this  corner  and  w-alk  in  the  other  direc- 
tion." If.  by  any  chance,  the  dog  went  in  that 
direction  too,  .Aunt  Frances  became  a  prodigy  of 
valiant  protection,  putting  the  shivering  little  girl 
behind  her,  threatening  the  aniinal  with  her  um- 
brella, and  saying  in  a  trembling  voice,  "Go 
away,  sir!     Go  away.'" 

Or  if  it  thundered  and  lightened,  .Aunt  Frances 
always  dropped  everything  she  might  be  doing  and 
held  Elizabeth  .Ann  tightly  in  her  arms  until  it 
was  all  over.  .And  at  night.  —  Elizabeth  .Ann  did 
not  sleep  very  well,  —  wdien  the  little  girl  woke  up 
screaming  with  a  bad  dream,  it  was  always  dear 
-Aunt  Frances  who  came  to  her  bedside,  a  warm 
wrapper  over  her  nightgown  so  that  she  need  not 
hurry  back  to  her  own  room,  a  candle  lighting  up 
her  tired,  kind  face.  She  always  took  the  little 
girl  into  her  thin  arms  and  held  her  close  against 
her  breast.  "Tell  .Aunt  Frances  all  about  your 
nan.ghty  dream,  darling,"  she  would  nuirniur, 
''so  's  to  get  it  oft'  your. mind  !" 

-She  had  read  in  her  books  that  you  can  tell  a 
great  deal  about  children's  inner  life  by  analyzin,g 
their  dreams,  and  besides,  if  she  did  not  urge 
F.lizabeth  .Ann  to  tell  it.  she  was  afraid  the  sen- 
sitive, nervous  little  thing  would  "lie  awake  and 
brood  over  it."  This  was  the  phrase  she  always 
used  the  ne.xt  day  to  her  mother  when  .Aunt 
Harriet  exclaimed  about  her  paleness  and  the 
dark  rings  under  her  eyes.  So  she  listened  pa- 
tiently while  the  little  girl  told  her  all  about  the 
fearful  dreams  she  had,  the  great  dogs  w-ith  huge 
red  mouths  that  ran  after  her.  the  Indians  who 
scalped  her.  her  school-house  on  fire  so  that  she 
had  to  jump  from  a  third  story  window  and  was 
all  broken  to  bits  — once  in  a  while  Elizabeth  .Ann 
.got  so  interested  in  all  this  that  she  w-ent  on  and 
made  up  more  awful  things  even  than  she  had 
dreamed,  and  told  long  stories,  which  showed  her 
to  be  a  child  of  great  imagination.     But  all  these 
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dreams  and  continuations  of  dreams  AuTit  Fran- 
ces wrote  down  tUe  first  thing  the  next  morning, 
and,  with  frequent  references  to  a  thici<  hook  full 
<if  hard  words,  she  tried  her  best  to  puzzle  out 
from  them  exactly  wliat  kind  of  Httle  girl  Eliza- 
heth  Ann  really  was. 

There  was  one  dream,  however, 
that  even  conscientious  .Aunt  I'rances 
never  tried  to  analyze,  because  it  was 
too  sad.  Elizabeth  Aim  dreamed 
sometimes  that  she  was  dead  and  lay 
in  a  little  white  coffin  with  white 
roses  over  her.  Oh.  that  made  .Aunt 
I'rances  cry.  and  so  did  Elizabeth 
.Ann.  It  was  very  touching.  Then, 
after  a  long,  long  time  of  talk  and 
tears  and  sobs  and  hugs,  the  little  girl 
would  begin  to  get  drowsy,  and  Aunt 
I'Vances  would  rock  her  to  sleep  in 
her  arms,  and  lay  her  down  ever  so 
quietly,  and  slip  away  to  try  to  get  a 
little  naj)  herself  before  it  was  time 
to  get  up. 

At  a  quarter  of  nine  every  week- 
day morning  Aunt  Frances  dropped 
whatever  else  she  was  doing,  took 
Elizabeth  .Ann's  little,  thin,  white 
hand  protectingly  in  hers,  and  led  her 
through  the  busy  streets  to  the  big 
brick  school-building  where  the  little 
girl  had  always  gone  to  school.  It 
was  four  stories  high,  and  when  all 
the  classes  w-ere  in  session,  there  were 
six  hundred  children  under  that  one 
roof.  A'ou  can  imagine,  perhaps,  the 
noise  there  was  on  the  playground 
just  before  school  !  Elizalieth  Ann 
shrank  from  it  with  all  her  soul,  arid 
clung  more  tightly  than  ever  to  Aunt 
Frances's  hand  as  she  was  led  along 
through  the  crowded,  shrieking  masses 
of  children.  Oh,  how  glad  she  was 
that  .she  had  Aunt  Frances  there  to 
take  care  of  her,  though,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  nobody  noticed  the  little  thin 
girl  at  all.  and  her  very  own  classmates  would 
hardly  have  known  whether  she  came  to  school 
or  not.  Aunt  Frances  took  her  safely  through 
the  ordeal  of  the  ])layground,  then  up  the  long, 
broad  stairs,  and  pigeonholed  her  carefully  in  her 
own  school-room.  She  was  in  the  third  grade  — 
3A.  you  understand,  which  is  almost  the  fourth. 

Then  at  noon  .Aunt  Frainces  was  waiting  there, 
a  patient,  never- failing  figure,  to  walk  home  with 
her  little  charge;  and  in  the  afternoon  the  same 
thing  happened  over  again.  On  the  way  to  and 
from  school  they  talked  about  what  had  happened 


in  the  d.iss.  .Aunt  Frances  believed  in  sym- 
pathizing with  a  child's  life,  so  she  always  asked 
about  every  little  thing,  and  remembered  to  in- 
quire about  the  continuation  of  every  episode, 
and  sympathized  with  all  her  heart  over  the 
failure  in  mental  ;irilhmelic,  and  triumphed  over 


F.I.I/ \l:r  III    ANN    STOOD    UP   REFORF.    THE    DOCTOR. 

Elizabeth  Ann's  beating  the  Schmidt  girl  in  spell- 
ing, and  was  indignant  over  the  teacher's  having 
pets.  Sometimes  in  telling  over  some  very  dread- 
ful failure  or  disappointment  Elizabeth  Ann 
would  get  so  wrought  up  that  she  would  crj'. 
This  always  brought  the  ready  tears  to  Aunt 
Frances's  kind  eyes,  and  with  many  soothing 
words  and  nervous,  tremulous  caresses  she  tried 
to  make  life  easier  for  poor  little  Elizabeth  Ann. 
The  days  when  they  had  cried  they  could  neither 
of  them  eat  much  luncheon. 

After  school  and  on  Saturdavs  there  was  al- 
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ways  the  daily  walk,  and  there  were  lessons,  all 
kinds  of  lessons— piano  lessons  of  course,  and 
nature-study  lessons  out  of  an  excellent  book 
Aunt  Frances  had  bought,  and  painting  lessons, 
and  sewing  lessons,  and  even  a  little  French, 
although  Aunt  Frances  was  not  very  sure  about 
her  own  pronunciation.  She  wanted  to  give  the 
little  girl  every  possible  advantage,  you  see. 
They  were  really  inseparable.  Elizabeth  .Ann 
once  said  to  some  ladies  calling  on  her  aunts  that 
whenever  anything  happened  in  school,  the  first 
thing  she  thought  of  was  what  .\unt  Frances 
would  think  of  it. 

"Why  is  that?"  they  asked,  looking  at  .\unt 
Frances,  who  was  blushing  with  pleasure. 

"Oh,  she  is  so  interested  in  my  school  work ! 
And  she  iDidcrstaiids  me !"  said  Elizabeth  Ann. 
repeating  the  phrases  she  had  heard  so  often. 

Aunt  Frances's  eyes  filled  with  happy  tears. 
She  called  Elizabeth  Ann  to  her  and  kissed  her 
and  gave  her  as  big  a  hug  as  her  thin  arms  could 
manage.  Elizabeth  .\nn  was  growing  tall  very 
fast.  One  of  the  visiting  ladies  said  that  before 
long  she  would  be  as  big  as  her  aunty,  and  a 
troublesome  young  lady.  Aunt  Frances  said.  "I 
have  had  her  from  the  time  she  was  a  little  baby, 
and  there  has  scarcely  been  an  hour  she  has  been 
out  of  my  sight.  I  11  always  have  her  confidence. 
You  '11  always  tell  .Vunt  Frances  everything. 
wont  you,  darling?"  Elizabeth  .Ann  resolved  to 
do  this  always,  even  if,  as  now,  she  often  had  to 
invent  things  to  tell. 

Aunt  Frances  went  on,  to  the  callers:  "But  I 
do  wi.sh  she  were  n't  so  thin  and  pale  and  ner- 
vous. I  suppose  it  is  the  exciting  modern  life 
that  is  so  bad  for  children.  I  try  to  see  that  she 
has  plenty  of  fresh  air.  I  go  out  with  her  for  a 
walk  every  single  day.  But  we  have  taken  all 
the  walks  around  here  so  often  that  we  're  rather 
tired  of  them.  It  's  often  hard  to  know  how  to 
get  her  out  enough.  I  think  I  'II  have  to  get  the 
doctor  to  come  and  see  her  and  perhaps  give  her 
a  tonic."  To  Elizabeth  .'\nn  she  added,  hastily. 
"Xow  don't  go  getting  notions  in  your  head, 
darling.  Aunt  Frances  does  n't  think  there  's 
anything  very  much  the  matter  with  you.  You  '11 
be  all  right  again  soon  if  you  just  take  the  doc- 
tor's medicine  nicely.  Aunt  Frances  will  take 
care  of  her  precious  little  girl.  She  '11  make  the 
bad  sickness  go  away." 

Elizabeth  .\nn.  who  had  not  known  before  that 
she  was  sick,  had  a  picture  of  herself  lying  in  the 
little  white  coffin,  all  covered  over  with  white— 
In  a  few  minutes  Aunt  Frances  was  obliged  to 
excuse  herself  from  her  callers  and  devote  her- 
self entirely  to  taking  care  of  Elizabeth  .Xnn. 

So  one  day,  after  this  had  happened  several 


times,  .Aunt  I'rances  really  did  send  for  the  doc- 
tor, who  came  briskly  in,  just  as  Elizabeth  Ann 
had  always  seen  him,  with  his  little  square  black 
bag  smelling  of  leather,  his  sharp  eyes,  and  the 
air  of  bored  impatience  which  he  always  wore  in 
that  house.  Elizabeth  Ann  was  terribly  afraid 
to  see  him.  for  she  felt  in  her  bones  he  would 
say  she  had  galloping  consumption  and  would 
die  before  the  leaves  cast  a  shadow.  This  was  a 
phrase  she  had  picked  up  from  Grace,  whose 
conversation,  perhaps  on  account  of  her  asthma, 
was  full  of  references  to  early  graves  and  quick 
declines. 

.\nd  yet  — did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  case 
before?  — although  Elizabeth  .\nn  when  she  first 
stood  up  before  the  doctor  had  been  quaking  with 
fear  lest  he  discover  some  deadly  disease  in  her, 
she  was  very  much  hurt  indeed  when,  after 
thumping  her  and  looking  at  her  lower  eyelid  in- 
side out.  and  listening  to  her  breathing,  he  pushed 
her  away  with  a  little  jerk  and  said:  "There  "s 
nothing  in  the  world  the  matter  with  that  child. 
She  "s  as  sound  as  a  nut!  What  she  needs  is—" 
he  looked  for  a  moment  at  -Aunt  Frances's  thin, 
anxious  face,  with  the  eyebrows  drawn  together 
in  a  knot  of  conscientiousness,  and  then  he  looked 
at  .Aunt  Harriet's  thin,  an.xious  face,  with  the 
eyebrows  drawn  up  that  very  same  way,  and 
then  he  glanced  at  Grace's  thin,  an.xious  face 
l)eering  from  the  door  waiting  for  his  verdict: 
and  then  he  drew  a  long  breath,  shut  his  Ups.  and 
his  little  black  case  very  tightly,  and  did  not  go 
on  to  say  what  it  was  that  Elizabeth  Ann  needed. 

Of  course  .Aunt  Frances  did  n't  let  him  off  as 
easily  as  that,  you  may  be  sure.  She  fluttered 
around  him  as  he  tried  to  go.  and  she  said  all 
sorts  of  fluttery  things  to  him.  like.  "But.  Doctor, 
she  has  n't  gained  a  pound  in  three  months  — and 
her  sleep — and  her  appetite — and  her  nerves — " 

The  doctor  said  back  to  her,  as  he  put  on  his 
hat.  all  the  things  doctors  always  say  under  such 
conditions:  "More  beefsteak— plenty  of  fre.sh 
air— more  sleep — she  11  be  all  right — "  But  his 
voice  did  not  sound  as  though  he  thought  what  he 
was  saying  amounted  to  much.  Xor  did  Eliza- 
beth .Ann.  She  had  hoped  for  some  spectacular 
red  pills  to  be  taken  every  half-hour,  like  those 
Grace's  doctor  gave  her  whenever  she  felt  low 
in  her  mind. 

.And  just  then  something  happened  which 
changed  Elizabeth  .Ann's  life  forever  and  ever. 
It  was  a  very  small  thing,  too.  .Aunt  Harriet 
coughed.  Elizabeth  .Ann  did  not  think  it  at  all  a 
bad-sounding  cough  in  comparison  with  (irace's 
hollow  whoop ;  Aunt  Harriet  had  been  cough- 
ing like  that  ever  since  the  cold  weather  set  in. 
for  three  or  four  months  now,  and  nobody  had 
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thoutfht  imytliins  of  it,  because  they  .were  all  so 
much  occiipieil  in.  Jaking  care  of  the  sensitive, 
nervous  little  girl  who  necileil  so  much  care. 

And  yet,  at  the  sound  of  that  Imle  discreet 
cough  behind  Aunt  Harriet's  hand,  the  doctor 
whirled  around  and  fixed  his  sharp  eyes  on  her, 
witli  all  tiie  bored,  impatient  look  gone,  the  first 
time  b'liz.-ibelli  .\nn  had  ever  seen  him  look  in- 
terested. 

"What  's  that?  What  "s  that?"  he  said,  going 
over  quickly  to  Aunt  Harriet.  He  snatched  out 
of  his  little  bag  a  shiny  thing  with  two  rubber 
tubes  attached,  and  he  put  the  ends  of  the  tubes 
in  his  ears  and  the  .shiny  thing  up  against  .Aunt 
Harriet,  who  was  sayin.g,  "It  's  nothing.  Doctor 
—  a  little  teasing  cough  I  've  had  this  winter.  And 
I  meant  to  tell  you,  too,  but  I  forgot  it,  that  that 
sore  spot  on  my  lungs  does  n't  go  away  as  it 
ou.ght  to.'" 

The  doctor  motioned  her  very  impolitely  to 
stop  talking,  and  listened  very  hard  throu.gh  his 
little  tubes.  Then  he  turned  around  and  looked 
at  .Aunt  Frances  as  though  he  were  angry  at  her. 
He  said.  "Take  the  child  away  and  then  come 
back  here  yourself." 

And  that  was  almost  all  that  Elizabeth  Ann 
ever  knew  of  the  forces  which  swept  her  away 
from  the  life  which  had  always  gone  on,  revolv- 
ing about  her  small  person,  exactly  the  same  ever 
since  she  could  remember. 

You  have  heard  so  much  about  tears  in  the 
account  of  Elizabeth  Ann's  life  so  far  that  I 
won't  tell  you  much  about  the  few  days  which 
followed,  as  the  family  talked  over  and  hurriedly- 
prepared  to  obey  the  doctor's  verdict,  which  was 
that  Aunt  Harriet  was  very,  very  sick  and  must 
go  away  at  once  to  a  warm  climate,  and  .\unt 
Frances  must  go.  too,  but  not  Elizabeth  Ann,  for 
Aunt  Frances  would  need  to  give  all  her  time  to 
taking  care  of  .\unt  Harriet.  And  anyhow  the 
doctor  did  n't  think  it  best,  either  for  .Aunt  Har- 
riet or  for  Elizabeth  Ann,  to  have  them  in  the 
same  house. 

Grace  could  n't  go  of  course,  but  to  everybody's 
surprise  she  said  she  did  n't  mind,  because  she 
had  a  bachelor  brother,  who  kept  a  grocery  store, 
who  had  been  wanting  her  for  years  to  go  and 
keep  house  for  him.  She  said  she  had  stayed  on 
just  out  of  conscientiousness,  because  she  knew 
.Aunt  Harriet  could  n't  get  along  without  her ! 
And  if  you  notice,  that  's  the  way  things  often 
happen  to  very,  very  conscientious  people. 

Elizabeth  .Ann,  however,  had  no  grocer  brother. 
She  had,  it  is  true,  a  great  many  relatives,  and  of 
course  it  was  settled  she  should  go  to  some  of 
them  till  .Aunt  Frances  could  take  her  back.  For 
the  time  being,  just  now,  while  everything  was  so 


distracted  and  confused,  she  was  to  go  to  stay 
with  the  Lathrop  cousins,  who  lived  in  the  same 
city,  although  it  was  very  evident  that  the  I.a- 
throps  were  not  perfectly  crazy  with  delight  over 
the  |)rospect. 

Still,  something  had  to  be  done  at  once,  and 
.Aunt  F'rances  was  so  frantic  with  the  packing  up, 
and  the  moving  men  coming  to  take  the  furniture 
to  storage,  and  her  anxiety  over  her  mother  — she 
had  switched  to  Aunt  Harriet,  you  see,  all  the 
conscientiousness  she  had  lavished  on  Elizabeth 
.Ann— that  nothing  much  could  be  extracted  from 
her  about  Elizabeth  Ann. 

"Just  keep  her  for  the  present,  Molly !"  she 
said  to  Cousin  Molly  Lathrop.  "I  'II  do  some- 
thing soon.  I  '11  write  you.  T  'II  make  another 
arrangement;  but  just  iiozu—" 

Her  voice  was  quavering  on  the  edge  of  tears, 
and  Cousin  Molly  Lathrop,  who  hated  scenes, 
said  hastily,  "Yes,  oh,  yes,  of  course !  For  the 
present."  And  went  away,  thinking  that  she  did 
n't  see  why  she  should  have  all  the  disagreeable 
things  to  do.  When  she  had  her  husband's  tyran- 
nical old  mother  to  take  care  of,  was  n't  that 
enough,  without  adding  to  the  household  such  a 
nervous,  spoiled,  morbid  young  one  as  Elizabeth 
Ann  ! 

Elizabeth  Ann  did  not  of  course  for  a  moment 
dream  that  Cousin  Molly  w^as  thinking  any  such 
things  about  her,  but  she  could  not  help  seeing 
that  Cousin  Molly  w'as  not  any  too  enthusiastic 
about  taking  her  in;  and  she  was  already  feeling 
terribly  forlorn  about  the  sudden,  unexpected 
change  in  Aunt  Frances,  who  had  been  so 
wrapped  up  in  her  and  now  was  just  as  much 
wrapped  up  in  .Aunt  Harriet.  Do  you  know.  I 
am  sorry  for  Elizabeth  Ann,  and,  w-hat  's  more, 
I  have  been  ever  since  this  story  began. 

Well,  since  I  promised  you  that  I  was  not  go- 
ing to  tell  about  more  tears,  I  won't  say  a  sin- 
gle word  about  the  day  when  the  two  aunts  went 
away  on  the  train,  for  there  is  nothing  much  but 
tears  to  tell  about,  except  perhaps  an  absent  look 
in  -Aunt  Frances's  eyes,  which  hurt  the  little  girl's 
feelings  dreadfully. 

And  then  Cousin  Molly  took  the  hand  of  the 
sobbing  little  girl  and  led  her  back  to  the  Lathrop 
house.  But  if  you  think  you  are  now  going  to 
hear  about  the  Lathrops,  you  are  quite  mistaken, 
for  just  at  this  moment  old  Mrs.  Lathrop  took  a 
hand  in  the  matter.  She  was  Cousin  Molly's  hus- 
band's mother,  and,  of  course,  no  relation  at  all  to 
Elizabeth  .Ann,  and  so  was  less  enthusiastic  than 
anybody  else.  All  that  Elizabeth  Ann  ever  saw 
of  this  old  lady,  who  now  turned  the  current  of 
her  life  again,  was  her  head,  sticking  out  of  a 
second-story   window ;    and   that    's   all    that   you 
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need  to  know  about  her.  either.  It  was  a  very 
much  agitated  old  head,  and  it  bolibed  and  shook 
with  the  inten.sity  with  which  the  imperative  old 
voice  called  upon  Cousin  Molly  and  Elizabeth 
Ann  to  stop  right  there  where  they  were  on  the 
front  walk. 

"The  doctor  says  that  what  's  the  matter  with 
Bridget  is  scarlet  fever,  and  we  've  all  got  to  be 
quarantined.  There  s  no  earthly  sense  bringing 
that  child  in  to  be  sick  and  have  it,  and  be  nursed, 
and  luake  the  quarantine  twice  as  long  I 

"But,  Mother!"  called  Cousin  Molly.  "I  can't 
leave  the  child  in  the  middle  of  the  .street  I" 

Elizabeth  Ann  was  actually  glad  to  hear  her 
say  that,  because  she  was  feeling  so  awfully  un- 
wanted, which  is.  if  you  think  of  it.  not  a  very 
cheerful  feeling  for  a  little  girl  who  has  been  the 
hub  round  which  a  whole  household  was  revolv- 

ill"" 

"Vou  don't  hare  to!"  shouted  old  Mrs.  l.athrop 
out  of  her  second-story  window,  .\lihough  she 
did  not  add  "^'ou  gump  !"  aloud,  you  could  icel 
she  was  meaning  just  that.  "Vou  don't  have  to  ! 
You  can  just  send  her  to  the  Putney  cousins.  .Ml 
nonsense  about  her  not  going  there  in  the  first 
place  Thev  invited  her  the  tninute  they  heard 
of  Harriet's  being  so  bad.  They  "re  the  natural 
ones  to  take  her  in.  Abigail  is  her  mother's  own 
aunt  and  Ann  is  her  own  first-cousin-once-re- 
moved-just as  close  as  Harriet  and  Frances  are. 
and  much  closer  than  you  !  ^  .\nd  on  a  tarm  and 
all -just  the  place  for  her!" 

"But   how   under   the   sun,    Mother!      shouted 


Cousin  Molly  back,  "can  I  get  her  to  the  Put- 
neys?  You  can't  send  a  child  of  nine  a  thousand 
miles  without  —  " 

Old  Mrs.  Lathrop  looked  again  as  though  she 
were  saying  "You  gump !"  and  said  aloud,  "Why, 
there  's  James,  going  to  Xew  York  on  business 
in  a  few  days  anyhow.  He  can  just  go  now.  and 
take  her  along,  and  put  her  on  the  right  train  at 
.Mbany.  It  he  wires  from  here,  they  11  meet  her 
in  Hillsboro." 

.\XD  that  was  just  what  happened.  Perhaps  you 
may  have  guessed  by  this  time  that  when  old 
Mrs.  Lathrop  issued  orders,  they  were  u.sually 
obeyed.  .\s  to  who  the  Bridget  was  who  had  the 
scarlet  fever.  I  know  no  more  than  you.  I  take 
it,  from  the  name,  she  was  the  cook.  Unless, 
indeed,  old  Mrs.  Lathrop  made  her  up  for  the 
occasion,  which  I  think  she  would  have  been 
quite  capable  of  doing,  don't  you? 

.\t  any  rate,  with  no  more  ifs  or  ands,  Eliza- 
beth Ann's  satchel  was  packed,  and  Cousin  James 
Lathrop's  satchel  was  packed,  and  the  two  set 
off  together,  the  big  portly,  middle-aged  man 
(luite  as  much  afraid  of  his  mother  as  Elizabeth 
.\nn  was.  But  he  was  going  to  New  York,  and 
it  is  conceivable  that  he  thought  once  or_ twice  on 
the  trip  that  there  were  good  times  in  N'ew  York 
as  well  as  business  engagements,  whereas  poor 
Elizabeth  .\ini  was  being  sent  straight  to  the  one 
place  in  the  world  where  were  no  good  times  at 
all.  .\unt  Harriet  had  said  so.  ever  so  many 
times.     Poor  Elizabeth  .\nn  ! 


(TV  if  contintted.) 
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<  )l'  all  have  read  stories  of  London  Town, 

And  the  men  and  manners  of  long  ago: 
C "adman,  the  flier;  C.rimaldi.  the  clown: 

And  P.rummell,  the  elegant  hean  ; 

And  Dick  with  his  cat,— 

Now  just  think  of  that  !  — 
So  long  he  's  been  lauded  by  poet  and  bard : 

But  I  wonder  if  ever 

You  heard  of  the  clever 
And  wonderful  Oyster  of  Vinegar  Yard? 


''I,,,-" 


fy, 


There  stood  an  old  shop  in  Drury  Lane, 

And  here  Mister  Pearkes  kcjjt  oysters  to  sell ; 
Sixpence  a  dozen  left  still  enough  gain 

To  prosper  his  business  well: 

b'or  the  good  street  of  Bow 

Was  swarming,  you  know, 
With  actors  and  artists  and  men  of  regard, 

And  clown  and  tragedian. 

Sage  and  comedian 
Lunched  at  his  counter  in  X'inegar  Yard. 


llll'    Wlllsri.lNG  OYSIKR  Ol'  VINEGAR  YARD 


But.  strangely,  the  whistle  refused  to  stop, 

Though  the  small  boy  fled  from  his  angry  host. 
And  T'earkes  made  ready  to  search  his  shop, 

Half  fearing  a  lurking  ghost. 

.\  firkin  of  wood 

In  the  corner  stood. 
Where  oysters  were  fattened  on  oatmeal  and  brine 

And  there  in  his  cloister 

Pearkes  found  an  old  oyster 
Who  whistled  away  like  a  lark  in  a  pine. 


The  news  went  fast  over  London  Town, 

As  news  like  that  would  be  bound  to  go, 
.\nd  curious  crowds  surged  up  and  down 

The  well-known  street  of  Bow  : 

The  great  and  the  small. 

Both  short  men  and  tall. 
So  motley  a  gathering  seldom  you  M  find  ; 

There  were  church-steeple  fliers. 

And  London  street  criers. 
And  lads  with  their  Irish  coats  buttonetl  behind. 
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In  the  midst  of  laughter  and  gay  hnlilinh 

Some  one  questioned,  "What  air  does  lie  sing?' 

An  Englishman,  bending  his  ear  to  the  tub, 
Cried  out.  "God  Save  the  King!" 

•    A  Scot  in  his  plaid 
Avowed  the  music  he  made 

Was  "Bonnie  Dundee,"  without  false  note  or  flaw ; 
"Tut,  tut !"  chided  Paddy, 
"You  're  dhreaming,  me  laddie, 

'i'liat  time  he  is  [jhistling  is  'Erin  go  brangh.'  " 

Now  ail  this  happened  so  long  ago  — 

In  cighteen-forty  or  thereabout— 
The  fate  of  the  oyster  I  fail  to  know, 

Though  he  died,  I  have  no  doubt ; 

But  he  linked  his  name 

On  the  roll  of  fame 
With  jester  and  actor  and  ancient  bard, 

And  though  but  an  oyster. 

Remote  in  a  cloister, 
lie  whistled  his  wav  out  of  Vinegar  Yard. 


BILLY'S  LUCKY  DAY 


HV  WINIFRED   ARNOLD 


"Hello,  Billy,  goins  fishing?"  called  Uncle  Jim, 
coming  out  of  the  back  door  and  looking  over  at 
the  grass-plot  on  which  Billy  was  kneeling. 

Billy  shook  his  head.  "No.  Uncle  Jim,  what  s 
the  use?"  he  asked  rather  sulkily:  "I  never  have 
any  luck  fishing." 

"Too  bad,"  answered  Uncle  Jim.  briefly. 
"What  is  it.  then?     Making  a  garden?" 

Billy  sat  back  on  his  feet,  "(iarden?  I  shouki 
say  not.  I  never  have  any  luck  with  a  garden, 
either.  My  things  never  come  up:  and  if  they 
do,  they  dry  all  up  — or  else  somebody's  chickens 
get  'em.  Xope.  I  'm  hunting  for  a  four-leaf 
clover.  That  "s  what  I  need— a  four-leaf  clover, 
so  that  my  luck  "II  change.  George  Smith  found 
one  last  week,  and  since  then  he  's  been  having 
the  dandiest  luck  you  ever  saw." 

He  rose  to  his  knees  again  and  began  hunting 
harder  than  ever,  while  Uncle  Jim  seated  himself 
on  the  porch  steps,  with  one  eye  on  the  paper  in 
his  hand  and  the  other  on  Billy.  Ten  minutes 
passed,  fifteen,  twenty— Billy  rose  disgustedly 
and  walked  over  to  the  steps. 

■'And  now  look  at  that.  Uncle  Jim  !"  he  said, 
sitting  down  on  the  steps  with  a  thump.  "Ever 
since  breakfast  I  've  been  nut  bunting  all  over 
the  place  for  clovers,  and  I  'ni  not  even  lucky 
enough  to  find  one  of  those.  There  's  no  use 
trying  to  do  anything  if  you  don't  have  luck. 
I  "m  just  going  to  give  right  up.     So  I" 

Uncle  Jim  looked  sympathetic,  but  he  smiled 
too.  "I  've  sometimes  thought  that  people  who 
have  what  you  call  'luck'  don't  succeed  as  well 
in  the  long  run  as  those  that  just  stick  right  to 
it  no  matter  how  unlucky  they  seem.  But  you 
think  there  's  a  lot  in  this  clover-leaf  business. 
do  you,  Billy?'' 

■"Oh.  yes!"  agreed  Billy,  eagerly.  "I  'm  sure 
of  it.  \\'hy.  George  Smith  — well,  he  did  n't  have 
any  luck  at  all  till  he  found  his.  Oh.  yes.  Uncle 
Jim,  luck  means  everything!" 

Uncle  Jim  nodded,  but  there  was  a  funny  little 
look  in  his  eyes.  "Sounds  interesting,"  he  said; 
"maybe  I  "11  take  a  look  for  one  later.  In  the 
meantime,  what  about  getting  out  the  tool-chest 
and  putting  that  little  boat  together  for  Susy?" 

"\\'-e-elI,"  hesitated  Billy,  "I  suppose  we 
might.  But  I  tried  it  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
I  had  awfully  bad  luck  with  it ;  the  parts  would  n't 
gee  at  all.  someway,  so  I  just  gave  it  up.  Still, 
if  you  can  help  me  —  " 

"I   can,"   smiled   Uncle   Jim.      ".\nd    failing   in 


luck,  we  'II  try  a  little  perseverance.  You  run 
along  out  to  the  shed  and  get  the  stuff.  We  '11 
work  right  here  in  the  shade." 

When  Billy  returned  some  miimtes  later,  Uncle 
Jim  was  kneeling  on  the  grass  in  a  corner  by  the 
steps.  .\s  he  saw  Billy  he  rose,  slipped  some- 
thing into  his  pocket  with  his  right  hand,  and 
waved  the  left  in  Billy's  direction. 

"Guess  you  did  n't  look  everywhere  for  your 
four-leaf,"  he  called  gaily.  "Here  's  what  I  just 
picked,  and  perha|)S  there  will  be  others  there. 
They  usually  grow  in  clusters,  I  believe." 

Before  the  words  were  fully  spoken,  Billy  had 
dropped  his  burden  and  rushed  madly  to  Uncle 
Jim's  side.  "Just  the  one  place  where  I  did  n't 
look  !"  he  cried.  "Where  did  _\ou  find  yours,  Un- 
cle Jim?  In  that  little  tiny  patch?  Then  I  don't 
bclic\e—  Oh  yes,  there  are  !  Here  's  one  !  And 
here  's  another !  Gee  whiz  I  my  luck  has  turned, 
has  n't  it  ?  Wish  it  was  n't  such  a  little  patch  ! 
That  's  all  there  are,  I  guess.  Anyway,  I  found 
two  to  your  one,  did  n't  I  ?  Hip  hurray  I  But 
say— what  have  you  put  yours  out  of  sight  for? 
I  want  mine  where  I  can  watch  it  !" 

"Just  putting  it  into  my  memorandum-book  to 
press  for  a  while.  That  luck  's  got  to  last  me  a 
long  time,  and  I  can't  risk  it  in  a  buttonhole. 
Look  here.  I  've  got  an  extra  book.  Don't  you 
want  me  to  stow  yours  away  in  it  ?  Then  you 
can  carry  it  in  your  coat  pocket.'" 

"Sure  I  do.  if  that  's  the  way  to  keep  the 
luck."  answered  Billy,  happily.  "When  they  dry, 
we  can  paste,  'em  in,  can't  we?  Well,  now  for 
the  boat.  I  "11  bet  it  "11  just  fall  together,  with 
three  four-leafs  on  the  job  !" 

It  did  n't— quite  :  but  it  certainly  did  go  better 
with  Uncle  Jim  and  Billy  both  hard  at  work,  and 
Billy  whistling  cheerfully  and  stopping  every 
once  in  a  while  to  pat  the  pocket  that  held  his 
memorandum-book  of  luck. 

"And  now,"  said  Uncle  Jim,  as  the  little  craft 
returned  proudly  from  her  maiden  trip,  "what 
would  you  like  to  do  ne.xt  ?" 

"Think  we  could  manage  .some  more  fishing?" 
suggested  Billy.  "This  is  my  lucky  day.  you 
know.  It  's  cloudy,  so  that  '11  help,  and  Tom 
Brant  always  keeps  some  worms  on  hand.  The 
fish  can't  resist  our  four-leafs,  I  'm  sure." 

But  evidently  it  takes  some  time  for  news  to 
travel  in  the  fish  world,  for  Billy  and  Uncle  Jim 
had  sat  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  they 
had  even  a  nibble.     .Another  quarter-hour  jjassed. 
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"Only  four  nibbles  so  far,  old  man,"  suggested 
Uncle  Jim,  as  he  looked  at  his  watch.  "And  we 
've  been  here  an  hour.  I  'm  surprised  you  are  n't 
starting  for  the  house.  Y'ou  don't  usually  stick  it 
out  like  this,  you  know." 

"Oh,  but  you  see  this  time  I  "m  going  to  have 
hick !"  answered  Billy.  "It  's  just  a  question  of 
sticking  til!  it  comes,  that  's  all.  Just  you  wait  a 
little  longer.  Uncle  Jim —  Oh,  gee  whiz  !  what  "s 
that?  A  bite!  A  big  fish!  Oh  look!  wait  till 
I  pull  him  in  !  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  There  I 
Quick  now,  hand  me  the  worms.  I  '11  bet  I  get 
another  before  you  do.  No,  there  's  one  on  yours  ! 
Don't  you  see,  Uncle  Jim,  that  's  all  you  "ve  got 
to  do  when  you  know  you  've  got  the  luck  ?  Hang 
on  till  it  comes  !" 

Uncle  Jim  smiled  again  in  that  quiet,  knowing 
way  of  his,  but  Billy,  interested  in  his  fishing, 
never  noticed— never  noticed  anything,  in  fact, 
till  the  repeated  ringing  of  the  lunch-bell  called 
them  home  with  six  fishes  in  their  basket. 

"It  's  the  four-leafs.  L'ncle  Jim!"  he  cried 
prnudl}'.     ".Shall  we  go  again  this  afternoon?" 

I5ut  after  lunch  Uncle  Jim  had  an  engagement 
to  go  motoring  with  some  people  at  the  hotel. 

"But  you  have  your  two  four-leafs,  Billy,"  he 
said,  with  a  smile.  "So  you  're  all  right.  Try 
them  on  something  else  this  afternoon,  and  see 
how  they  work.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  will 
pay  me  to  go  into  the  four-leaf-clover  industry." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  demanded  Rilly. 

But  Uncle  Jim  shook  his  head.  "I  can't  tell 
now,"  he  said,  "but  maybe  I  will  later,  ^'ou  keep 
a  full  list  of  the  afternoon's  doings  for  me." 

It  was  almost  dinner-time  when  he  returned ; 
a  proud  and  excited   Billy  was  waiting  for  him. 

"Well,  how  goes  it?"  called  Uncle  Jim:  and 
Billy,  jumping  up,  yelled,  ■"b'ine  and  dandy!"  so 
that  any  one  could  have  heard  it  across  the  lake. 

"All  sorts  of  little  things,"  he  explained  in  a 
lower  tone,  "and  two  big  things— both  of  'em 
lucky  as  anything.  The  first  was  money.  Just 
after  you  left  a  man  came  along  with  some  ber- 
ries, and  he  said  he  was  in  an  awful  hurry  to  get 
rid  of  his  stulf,  and  if  I  'd  go  along  with  him  and 
help,  he  'd  give  me  five  cents  for  each  basket  I 
sold,  and  I  sold  fourteen!    Can  you  beat  it?" 

"Why,  I  thought  you  hated  to  sell  things," 
laughed  Uncle  Jim. 

"I  do  usually.  I  hate  so  to  have  'em  come  to 
the  door  and  say  no.  But  this  time  I  knew  I  was 
bound  to  sell  'em  sooner  or  later,  so  I  just  stuck 
tight  to  the  clover-book  and  I  made  seventy 
cents!     How  "s  that  for  little  four-leaf  clover?" 

"Fine!"  agreed  Uncle  Jim,  heartily.  "What 
else  ?    Spent  all  the  money,  T  suppose  ?" 

"Xope.      Not   yet,"   grinned    Billy.      "Had    n't 


time  for  anything  but  a  soda  for  me  and  Tom 
Brant.  Then  the  other  fellows  came  along,  and 
we  went  down  and  had  a  game  of  tennis.  I  never 
played  such  a  good  game.  I  just  knew  I  could 
hit  things,  and  I  did— pretty  nearly  every  time. 
Say,  but  I  'm  glad  you  had  me  press  that  clover, 
Uncle  Jim!  (leorge  Smith  lost  his  and  his  luck 
slumped  right  down.     He  could  n't  hit  a  thing!" 

"Billy,  "  said  Uncle  Jim,  slowly,  "get  out  your 
memorandum-book,  will  you  ?  I  want  to  show 
you  something."    Wonderingly  Billy  obeyed. 

"Now,''  said  Uncle  Jim,  as  he  oi)ened  the  little 
book,  "watch  what  I  'm  doing  — very  carefully.  " 
Turning  the  little  clover  o\er,  he  gave  a  dexter- 
ous pull,  and  in  a  minute  there  ajjpeared  before 
Billy's  astonished  eyes  five  clover-leaves,  two  in 
one  hand  and  three  in  the  other. 

"But,  Uncle  Jim  !"  he  protested;  "what  arc  you 
doing  to  my  four-leaf  clover?" 

"Just  the  same  thing  that  I  'ni  doing  to  mine. 
Billy,"  said  Uncle  Jim,  quietly,  as  he  took  out  his 
own  book  and  jjerformed  the  same  little  trick. 
"They  were  only  take  four-leaf  clovers,  all  of 
them.  Von  talked  so  much  this  morning  about 
luck  that  I  wanted  to  try  you  out.  So  while  you 
were  gone  to  the  shed  I  pasted  an  extra  leaf  on 
to  each  of  these  three.  See,  it  's  easy  enough.  I 
|)ulled  off'  two  leaves  from  another,  spread  on  a 
little  photo-paste  on  one  of  them,  and  stuck  it 
underneath  one  of  the  three  leaves.  They  looked 
real,  did  n't  they?  And  I  got  you  to  ])ut  it  away 
in  your  book  before  they  got  a  chance  to  fall 
apart  from  too  much  handling. 

"And  things  have  turned  out  just  as  I  expected. 
You  thought  you  had  a  lucky  clover,  and  you 
acted  up  to  it ;  and  so  you  've  had  a  very  lucky 
day.  You  thought  you  were  going  to  be  lucky 
fishing— so  you  stuck  to  it  till  the  luck  came. 
You  thought  the  boat  would  go  together  all  right, 
and  we  worked  hard  at  it,  and  it  did.  And  the 
same  way  with  the  berry-selling  and  the  teimis. 
.\nd  that  's  the  clover-leaf  industry  I  spoke  of. 
You  can  make  your  own  four-leaf  clovers.  Billy 
Boy.  with  a  little  library  paste,  and  you  can  make 
your  own  luck  just  in  the  j^ 

same     way— by     sticking 
right  to  it.    Believing  you  -p^-^         ••  /■    /•■    ^ 
will    and    sticking    to    it.    ,.  ,    V/. 

There  's  one  in  your  book  '; 
that  I  have  n't  pulled 
apart.  Let  "s  take  my 
])aste  now  and  fasten  it 
in,  and,  supposing  while 
we  're  about  it  we  mark 
the  leaves: 

.\nd  it  's  heaps  better  to  make  your  luck  than  to 
find  it,  Billv,  for  that  kind  of  luck  you  can't  lose." 
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He  would  be  old,  of  course,  with  white,  or  at 
least  irou-jjray,  hair  and  a  benevolent  expression. 
He  might  use  a  cane,  but  Mirabel  did  not  think 
so.  He  would  hardly  be  as  old  as  that.  And  he 
would  ask  questions  about  her  father,  and  shake 
his  head,  and  say  something  aliout  "When  we 
were  boys."  Only,  being  her  father's  brother, 
he  might  do  none  of  these  things;  her  father  had 
never,  within  the  span  of  Mirabel's  memory, 
spoken  of  brother  or  sister  or  mother.  He  would, 
however,  certainly  bring  her  a  box  of  candy. 
Mirabel  made  a  little  grimace  at  the  stupid. 
.shiny,  hotel  table,  and  tried  another  chair.  It 
proved  quite  as  putty  as  its  neighlior.  Most  hotel 
parlor  chairs  were  too  puffy,  thought  ]\Iirabel. 

She  gave  up  the  search  for  comfort  and  con- 
centrated her  mind  on  her  uncle.  Hotels  were  an 
old  story  to  Mirabel,  and  the  uncle  was  new 
Until  the  lawyers  told  her  last  week,  she  had  not 
even  known  that  she  had  an  uncle.  Shrewdly  .she 
suspected  that  her  father  had  known  little  more. 
That  he  had  never  returned  within  hailing  dis- 
tance of  the  family  he  had  long  ago  run  away 
from  was  amply  demonstrated  by  his  will.  Had 
he  not  appointed  as  the  sole  guardian  of  his  only 
daughter  "the  oldest  of  my  brothers  who  shall  be 
living  at  mv  decease"? 


She  wondered  why  her  father  had  run  away. 
The  fact  that  he  had  .so  run  was  another  of  the 
discoveries  Mirabel  had  made  since  his  death. 
In  his  lifetime  he  had  been  singularly  uncom- 
municative. The  girl  had  supposed  this  was  be- 
cause he  had  nothing  to  say.  Certainly  he  had 
said  little  to  his  daughter,  or  to  anybody  else  for 
that  matter.  ^Mirabel  could  remember  days  on 
days  at  the  ranch  when  he  had  never,  in  her 
hearing,  opened  his  lips.  His  letters  to  her  at 
boarding-school  had  been  little  more  than  type- 
written wrappings  of  checks.  It  gave  the  girl  an 
odd  feeling  to  realize  how  completely  in  the  dark 
she  had  been  regarding  the  simple  structural 
facts  she  should  have  known. 

Had  been?  She  was  in  the  dark  now.  The 
lawyers'  statements  had  served  only  to  reveal  the 
blackness  of  that  darkness.  They  gave  her  all 
the  light  they  had,  and  that  was  scanty.  Inquiry  by 
I)ost  had  disclosed  the  fact  that  Mr.  Horatio  Bur- 
ton was  survived  by  one  brother,  Graham  Bur- 
ton, two  intermediate  brothers  having  died  within 
the  past  ten  years.  A  note,  hastily  penned,  from 
( iraham  Burton,  accepting  the  responsibilities  of 
guardianship,  informed  the  lawyers  that  he  had 
arranged  to  have  his  ward  live  with  his  sister. 
Mrs.  Fernlev.  luitil  she  became  of  age.    He  would 
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meet  her  in  Boston  and  take  her  to  her  new 
home.  if.  as  the  lawyers  suggested,  they  could 
jirovide  her  with  a  traveling  companion  to  that 
city.  .And  the  lawyers,  pressed  with  business  and 
happy  to  he  rid  of  the  intimate  concerns  of  a  girl, 
proni])tiy  provided  Mirabel  with  a  ticket  to  Bos- 
ton and  a  berth  above  that  of  a  sister  of  one  of 
them,  and  considered  a  queer  matter  happily  set- 
tled. 

So  Mirabel,  who  had  crossed  half  the  conti- 
nent more  than  once  quite  alone,  had  found  her- 
self crossing  it  again  under  the  chaperonage  of  a 
pretty,  fidgety  woman,  who  soon  learned  to  let 
the  girl  look  out  for  both  of  them.  That  was  why 
she  was  now  waiting  alone  in  the  parlor  of  a 
strange  hotel  for  an  uncle  whom  she  had  never 
seen.  Mirabel  and  her  chaperon  had  made  an 
unexpected  connection  at  .Mbany  and  arrived 
early  in  Boston,  proceeding  at  once  to  the  hotel 
named  in  Graham  Burton's  letter  as  the  place 
where  he  would  seek  his  niece  in  case  the  two 
failed  of  meeting  at  the  station.  There  Mirabel 
had  ])ersuadcd  Mrs.  Bates  to  leave  her  and  take 
one  of  the  frequently  passing  trolleys  to  her  sub- 
urban home. 

"If  you  really  don't  mind  waiting."  murmured 
the  lady,  only  too  eager  to  be  off.  "You  are  such 
an  experienced  traveler  for  a  girl  of  your  age. 
and  I  can  surprise  John,  if  I  hurry.  Your  imcle 
will  surely  come  for  you— of  course  there  's  no 
danger.  If  I  thought—  Oh,  there  's  my  car! 
It  's  been  a  pleasure  to  have  you—  Good-by ! 
Don't  fail  to  let  me  know—" 

What  she  was  to  let  her  know  Mirabel  never 
discovered.  But  she  found  out  that  hours  are 
unprecedentedly  slo.w  in  passing  when  you  wait 
for  a  i)erfectly  strange  uncle.  Mirabel  rather 
hated  the  thought  of  the  uncle.  She  would  much 
rallicr  have  had  things  go  on  as  they  were,  though' 
she  was  not  able  to  feel  any  very  poignant  per- 
sonal sorrow  in  the  death  of  her  father.  I^hc 
had  never  known  him  well  enough  for  that. 
Grief  seemed  a  liberty  to  take  with  one  who  had 
held  himself  so  aloof  in  his  life.  Whether  he  had 
always  been  silent  and  stei'n,  the  girl  did  not 
know;  she  had  no  recollection  of  her  mother. 
.She  folded  the  black  serge  of  her  lap  into  little 
plaits,  and  wondered  what  her  mother  had  been 
like,— the  .shake-up  in  her  life  had  set  her  won- 
dering about  many  things,— and  from  that  turned 
again  to  imaginary  portraiture  of  her  father's 
brother. 

Peoptecanie  and  went  in  the  room  while  Mira- 
bel waited.  .She  watched  them  shake  hands  and 
chat  and  go  out  together,  or  wander  away  to  se- 
cluded corners  to  talk.  There  were  pleasant 
elderly  ladies  and  [iretly  young  ladies  and  chil- 


dren, even  a  young  man  who  seemed  to  be  look- 
ing for  some  one  he  did  not  find,  but  no  elderly 
gentleman.  The  hands  of  the  .'ilendcr  gilt  clock 
on  the  mantel  pushed  a  good  half-hour  beyond 
the  time  when  he  should  have  come,  and  still 
Mirabel  waited.  What  else  could  she  do?  Some- 
thing had  delayed  him  probably.  There  was  no 
use  worrying.  Father  had  hated  people  who 
fidgeted.  Her  uncle  would  walk  in  when  he  got 
ready.  Perhai)s  he  was  not  a  prompt  person. 
Her  father  had  been  the  soul  of  punctuality. 

The  nervous  young  man  dodged  in  again  from 
the  corridor.  He  certainly  was  bothered  by 
something.  Such  a  tall,  big,  splendid-looking 
one,  too,  with  a  look  the  lea.st  hit  as  though  she 
had  seen  him  before.  Mirabel  puzzled  her  brain 
over  the  evasive  recollection. 

A  lady  and  a  little  girl  in  black  entered  quickly, 
and  the  young  man's  face  lightened.  He  met 
them,  hat  in  hand,  so  near  Mirabel's  chair  that 
she  could  not  help  hearing  his  salutation. 

"Mrs.  Bates?    And  Mirabel  Burton?    I  am—" 

But  the  lady  only  eyed  him  coldly  and  swept  on. 

Mirabel  rose  quickly. 

"I  am  Mirabel  Burton,"  she  said,  halting  at  his 
elbow.  "I  did  n't  know  j-ou  were  looking  for  me. 
Hid  my — " 

The  young  man  wheeled  sharply,  and  for  the 
first  time  Mirabel  saw  his  full  face.  Then  she 
remembered  where  it  was  she  had  seen  his  face 
before.  The  words  she  had  been  about  to  speak 
caught  on  her  lips. 

"Oh."  she  cried  impetuously,  her  checks  glow- 
ing, "i  know  you  now!  You  have  lived  on  my 
wall  at  home  for  half  a  year." 

"I  have,  have  I  ?"  He  had  her  ban<Is  now  and 
was  shaking  them  eagerly,  though  the  bewilder- 
ment of  his  discovery  of  her  still  lingered  in  his 
eyes.     "How  's  that?" 

".\  piece  of  a  Boston  paper,  just  a  torn  page 
that  I  fnimd  beside  the  railroad  track.  There 
was  your  picture  in  football  clothes  and  an  ac- 
count of  a  game  you  won,  torn  off  in  the  middle, 
but  you  had  kicked  two  goals  when  it  stopped. 
I  always  wanted  to  know  how  many  you  kicked 
in  the  whole  game.  I  subscribed  to  that  paper 
for  six  months,  but  it  never  had  another  thing 
about  you." 

He  threw  up  his  head  and  laughed  delightedly. 
"Come  over  here  where  we  can  talk.  I  've  got 
to  catch  onto  you  before  I  dare  take  you  out." 

"Perhaps  I  did  n't  know  how  to  find  it."  she 
submitted  as  she  followed  him.  ".Ml  the  picture 
said  under  it  was  Captain  'Red.'  Captain  I'ted  — 
what?" 

"Burton,"  he  .supplied,  smiling. 

Mirabel's  whole  face  glowed.    "Oh!"  she  cried 
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softly.  "Oh  !"  Xotions  of  an  uncle  had  never 
inchulcd  such  a  cousin  as  this.  How  jolly  of  him, 
how  uns])eakaljiy  jolly,  to  send  his  son  to  meet 
her.  She  hoped  the  old  dear  was  n"t  sick.  She 
must  ask,  presently,  when  she  got  time,  .'^he 
leaned  forward  quickly  from  the  chair  in  which 
Burton  had  placed  her. 

"How  many  did  you?" 

'"How  many  did  I  what?" 

"How  many  goals  did  you  kick  in  that  game?" 

"Four,"  ai>ologeticaIly. 

She  cla])ped  her  hands  .silently.  "I  wish  I  'd 
been  there  !" 

"I  wish  you  had.  But  there  's  another  fall 
coming.     N  ou    11  be  there  then." 

"Will  you,  too?" 

"I  certainly  shall.  Now  explain  yourself. 
You  've  explained  me.  It  's  your  turn.  What 
do  you  mean  by  being  grown  up?" 

"Why  should  n't  1  be  grown  up?" 

"Xo  reason  in  the  world  except  that  I  thought 
I  was  meeting  a  kid.  Something  about  ten  was 
what  I  expected." 

It  was  Mirabel's  turn  to  laugh.  "I  was  ten 
long  a,go." 

"So  I  see." 

"Honestly,  did  n't  you  know  anything  about 
me?" 

"What  I  did  n't  — don't  — know  would  fdl  a 
library." 

"Then  we  "re  even." 

"As  far  as  that  goes,  I  have  n't  any  proof  now 
that  you  're  Mirabel  Burton,  ^'ou  say  you  are, 
that  "s  all  I  know." 

IMirabel's  eyes  danced.  "Maybe  I  'm  a  wicked 
impostor.     Maybe  my  name  is  Elizabeth  Green." 

"N'ery  likely.  I  can't  disprove  anything  you 
say." 

They  laughed  together,  youth  and  hajipiness 
mounting  in  their  veins. 

"Look  here,"  he  jiulled  out  his  watch,  "do  yon 
want  to  go  straight  out  to  Milton?" 

"Is  that  where  Mrs.  I'ernley  lives?  I  'm  in  no 
hurry." 

"Then  let  's  have  lunch  somewhere  and  take  in 
the  game  this  afternoon." 

"I  'd  love  to.    Who  's  playing?" 

"Harvard  and  'S'ale.     liaseball.  yo\i  know." 

"Oh,  I  know." 

He  eyed  her,  trim  and  modish  as  she  stood  up 
in  her  black  serge.  "Xow  I  wonder  how.  I  'd  a 
notion  you  'd  been  marooned  on  a  prairie'." 

She  dropped  him  a  curtsey.  "Thank  you.  I  've 
spent  four  years  in  the  east  at  boarding-school, 
two  of  them  in  good  old  Massachusetts.  And 
there  was  one  before  that  in  Chicago.  This  last 
year  I  was  homo,  but  —  " 


"Be  careful,"  he  warned  gravely.  "I  can't 
count  above  ten,  you  know." 

She  twinkled.     "Vou    re  a  tease." 

"You  're  a  fraud,"  he  countered.  "Making  a 
fellow  think  you  're  an  infant  in  arms.  I  .say, 
where  's  that  chaperon?"    He  halted  abruptly. 

"Mrs.  Bates?  She  went  home.  She  wanted 
dreadfully  to  go  home,  and  I  sent  her." 

"I  'II  bet  you  did  what  you  liked  with  her.  You 
scare  me.  " 

"1?     Why  should  I  scare  you?" 

"I  keep  wondering  what  you  may  take  it  into 
your  head  to  do  with  me. " 

Mirabel  wondered  what  he  meant.  There  was 
the  faintest  hint  of  a  really  worried  look  mingled 
with  the  mirth  that  lurked  behind  the  mock  sober- 
ness of  his  eyes  as  he  faced  her  across  the  small 
round  table. 

'"Vour  hair  is  n't  as  red  as  I  thought,'"  she 
remarked,  apropos  of  nothing,  and  blushed  to  find 
she  had  spoken  aloud. 

"Doti't  rub  it  in,"  he  besought  her.  "How  did 
you  come  to  be  gleaning  newspapers  by  the  rail- 
road tracks  ?" 

"I  was  out  on  Spud— that  's  my  mare.  .Some- 
body had  thrown  it  away,  I  suppose.  They  're 
keeping  S])ud  for  me  till  I  find  out  whether  I  can 
have  her  here  —  where  I  'ni  going  to  be." 

"You  sure  can." 

"Oh,  I  'm  glad  you  think  so.     I  must  ask." 

His  eyes  grew  quizzical.  Mirabel  wondered 
what  she  had  said  now.  She  was  too  happy  to 
wonder  long.  She  was  hungry,  and  the  food  set 
before  her  was  very  good,  and  the  face  across 
the  table  was  young  and  good-looking,  and. 
though  a  trifle  atnused,  quite  as  obviously  glad  to 
be  where  it  was.  Moreover,  it  was,  wonder  of 
wonders !  Captain  "Red's."  Mirabel  pinched 
herself  under  the  table. 

Her  cousin  seemed  to  be  known  in  the  place. 
The  girl  liked  the  obsequiousness  of  the  waiter, 
just  as  later  she  liked  the  undercurrent  of  admira- 
tion in  the  voices  that  greeted  her  escort  as  they 
passed  to  their  seats  at  the  Stadium.  Mirabel 
did  not  miss,  whether  he  did  or  not,  the  gestures 
that  pointed  him  out  to  companions.  It  was  un- 
deniably exhilarating  to  attend  a  ball-game  in 
company  with  a  lion.  Moreover.  Mirabel  was  a 
"fan"  of  no  mean   intelligence. 

Small  wonder  then  that  .she  forgot,  as  all  good 
fans  do.  the  outside  world.  Small  wonder  that 
she  forgot  in  the  swiftly  passing  hours  those 
pretty  courtesies  the  eastern .  boarding-schools 
had  in  her  case  taught  with  such  good  success. 

Xot  till  the  two  stood  at  the  gate  of  a  spacious 
half-timbered  house  smothered  iii  vines  and  flow- 
ering shrubs  did  Mirabel  remember  her  maimers. 
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■|   ImiK'  my  uncle  is  well."  she  rcjiKirked.  ccm-  "My  cousin,   [  su]iposc.     Uncle's  son.  T  mean." 

scions  that  lier  s^licitiule  came  late.  "(.'onsin  ?     i  'm  no  more  your  cousin  than  yoni" 

"Voitr  uncle  ?"  .  trranthiiolher  !     Listen.     Your  father  was  the  old- 


1   imri.  Mv   I  M  i.E  1^  wi:i.i.,    sin;   ni.MAKKKii. 

"You  know.  I  rather  expected  him  to  meet  me.  est    of    a    big    family.      He    never    saw    his    last 

He  is  n't  ill,  is  he?"  brother.     The  youngster  was  born  a  year  after 

■■\\'ho  is  n't  ill  ?     I  'm  afraid  I  don't  get  you."  your    father    ran    away.      In    between    came    two 

"Why.  my  uncle,  of  course!     My  guanlian.  \'ou  boys  and  seven  girls.     Do  you  see  what  1    m  get- 
know!"  ting  at  ?" 

Hin'ton    stopped    short    half-way    up    the    jiath.  ".Xo."  saitl  Mirabel.     "Who  are  you.  if  you  're 

"Jehoshaphat  !     \'ou  don't  know  a  thing,  do  you?  not  my  cousin?" 

Who  tlo  you  think  1  am?"'  "I  'in  your  uncle!"  said  the  tall  young  man. 


A  WISE   RESOLUTION 


Ai.Tii'cfmr  T  'm  just  a  resident 
(  )f  .\ew  ^'(lrk  City  now, 

I  mean  to  be  the  President, 
As  soon  as  I  know  how ; 


.\n<l,  if  T  have  a  word  to  say 

.\s  niler  of  the  Nation, 
Each  day  will  be  a  holiday, 

And  every  month  vacation. 

M.  L.  Pniuk. 


Once  upon  a  time  in  Xoodleburg  there  dwelt  a 
rich  merchant  of  whom  it  was  said  that  not  in 
a  whole  week  could  one  count  all  the  coins  that 
were  his. 

Also  at  this  time  there  lived  in  Xoodleburg  a 
miller,  who  day  in  and  day  out  ground  corn  for 
his  neighbors. 

One  daughter  the  merchant  had,  as  fair  and 
beautiful   as   might   be   foinid   in  a  day's  tramp. 
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And  as  for  the  miller,  he  had  one  son,  so  kind 
and  jolly  he  was  well  liked  by  all. 


JJcin^  tfie  Jontfiojthe 

Wonder-Box  Stories 

hy 
Will  Bradley 


Now  it  IS  to  be  told  that  in  the  front  hall  of 
the  merchant's  house  there  stood  a  suit  of  bat- 
tered armor,  with  one  hand  outstretched  and  at 
rest  upon  the  hilt  of  a  long  sword.  Where  this 
armor  came  from  I  do  not  know,  but  there  are 
some  who  say  it 
was  once  worn 
by  a  crusader  in 
the  Holy  Land, 
and  others  who 
whisper  that  it 
possessed  some 
occult  power  and 
even  could  fore- 
tell the  future. 
This  I  do  know, 
however,  that 
each  day,  as  the 
rich  merchant 
jjassod  through 
the  hall  way  on  en- 
tering his  home, 
he  would  rap  the 
armor  with  his 
cane  and  ask  it 
some  question, 
whereupon  it 

would  rattle,  and 
the  merchant 

would   then   laugh 
mood. 

Well,  upon  a  day  when  the  miller's  lad,  astride 
his  little  donkey,  delivered  his  bag  of  meal  to  the 
merchant,  and  irap-tap-tappcd  at  the  back  door, 
no  one  came  to  answer.  So  he  lifted  the  latch 
and  went  inside.  When  he  had  placed  the  bag 
ujion  the  table  and  could  hear  no  one  stirring 
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or    frown   as   best    suited   his 
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about,  lie  llioiislit  il  no  harm  ti)  Idnk  Iuto,  tlicri', 
and  yonder  and.-see  ihc  sii;lits  in  sucli  a  liiie 
house.  So  it  ha|)iiened  that  ho  went  into  liie 
hallway,  and  when  he  .saw  the  syit  of  armor, 
straightway  there  poiijied  into  his  niiml  the 
thought : 

"Why  not  init  on  the  armor  and  ask  il  to  tell 
my  fortune  ?" 

That  w'ould  be  somethini;  worth  the  doing  for 
sure  and  certain,  and  soon  tiie  lad  was  unbuckling 


o]i|i(>sile.  and  rubbed  his  chin,  and  looked  at  the 
■  irmor  quizzically  and  said: 

"Who  is  to  marry  my  daughter?" 

.\nd  the  frightened  lad  inside  the  armor,  only 
half  hearing  what  the  merchant  mumbled  to  him- 
self, thought  he  had  said: 

"Who  is  hiding  in  my  armor?" 

.'\nd  all  in  a  tremble  he  an.swered : 

"Only  the  miller's  lad." 

My!      If  one   could   only   haye   seen   the   mcr- 


the  straps  and  getting  into  the  armor.  Xo  easy 
task  this  proyed,  either,  but  in  the  end  it  was 
accomplished,  and  the  lad  was  safe  and  snug  in- 
side with  his  tvyo  eyes  looking  out  through  the 
slits  in  the  head-piece.  What  he  sa\y  gaye  him 
such  a  start  he  nearly  tumbled  clattering  to  the 
floor,  for  his  eyes  were  looking  straight  at  as 
pretty  a  maiden  as  a  lad's  eyes  eyer  looked  upon. 
Just  then  there  was  the  sound  of  a  key  in  the 
lock,  and  the  front  door  opened,  and  in  came 
the  merchant.  On  a  peg  he  hung  his  hat,  and 
with  his  cane  he  whacked  the  armor  oyer  the 
shoidders.  Then  he  looked  upon  the  portrait  of 
his  pretty   daughter,   which   hung  u))on   the   w:dl 


chant  when  he  heard  those  words  come  faintly 
out  of  the  armor's  head-piece.  First  'he  turned 
white  as  a  turnip,  then  red  as  a  beet;  then  he 
fussed  and  fumed  and  roared  and  rayeil,  and, 
vyithout  waiting  to  take  his  hat  from  the  peg, 
w-ent  stamping  out  of  the  house  and  hotfoot  off 
to  the  miller's. 

/\s  you  will  quickly  guess,  no  sooner  did  the 
front  door  close  than  the  miller's  lad  was  getting 
out  of  the  armor  and  hurrying  through  the  back 
door.  But  for  all  his  haste,  he  took  time  for  one 
glance  at  the  jiorlrait,  and  thought  that  neyer  in 
all  the  world  might  one  eyer  find  a  lass  so  loyely. 

WlKUever   luippened    to   the    rich   merchant   at 
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the  mill  and  what  he  said  to  the  miller  I  do  not 
know,  but  so  white  were  his  coat  and  trousers 
with  meal-dust  and  so  rumpled  his  Iiair  when  he 
came  out  of  the  mill  that  't  is  likely  the  miller 
was  more  than  his  match. 

After  this  it  was  n't  long  until  a  word  or  two 
reached  the  town  folk,  and  in  the  end,  when  they 
had  the  whole  story  from  first  to  last,  even  the 
farmer's  yokel  laughed  and  thought  it  all  a  good 
joke. 

Of  course  this  was  n't  very  pleasant  for  the 
merchant:  neither  did  it  please  the  maid;  though, 
truth  to  tell,  she  had  seen  the  lad  more  than  once 
and  liked  his  looks,  and  so  told  her  father.     This 

did  not  mend  mat- 

certain,  and  now 
nothing  would  do 
hut  the  maid  must 
be  sent  over  hill 
and  dale  into  a  far 
country  where,  in 
a  Walled  City  of 
.Many  Towers, 
with  a  gate  of 
heavy  planks  be- 
fore which  two 
soldiers  stood 

guard,  she  was 
kept  secure. 

-So  the  weeks 
slipped  by  and  the 
months,  and  when 
a  year  had  passed, 
on  a  day  the  mil- 
ler's lad  said : 
"Father,  I  would 
go  out  into  the  world  and  see  new  cities;  for  now 
I  am  tired  of  Noodleburg  and  wish  much  to  try 
my  fortune  in  other  lands." 

Ves,  the  lad  might  do  that;  the  miller  would  n't 
say  no  to  such  a  plan  ;  and  here  were  a  few  round 
coins  that  could  be  spared  from  their  savings. 
Then  he  bade  his  son  good-by,  and  the  lad  walked 
out  into  the  big  world. 

Only  a  short  way  had  he  gone  when  whom 
should  he  meet  but  the  rich  merchant !  Where 
was  the  miller's  lad  .going  now.  all  dressed  in  his 
best  clothes  ?  That  was  what  the  merchant  won- 
dered, anil  he  followed  the  wondering  with  ask- 
ing. When  he  had  the  answer,  he  screwed  up 
the  corner  of  his  mouth  and  thought,  "Perhajjs 
he  will  reach  the  walled  city  and  win  mj'  daugh- 
ter." Then  he  invited  the  lad  to  his  house  and 
wrote  a  long  letter,  and  in  the  letter  he  said  that 
he  who  received  it  should  take  the  lail  and  clap 
him  into  prison,  with  iron  chains  upon  his  wrists 
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and  ankles,  and  nothing  to  cat  but  dry  bread, 
and  nothing  to  drink  but  water;  and  furthermore, 
he  was  to  be  confined  in  a  pitch-black  dungeon, 
with  damp,  cold  walls,  and  pools  of  water  on  the 
tloor,  and  rats  and  mice  for  company. 

Yes.  every  word  of  this  the  merchant  wrote  in 
a  letter,  and  he  sealed  it.  and  wrote  on  the  outside 
a  name  and  address.  Then  he  gave  the  letter  to 
the  lad,  and  a  few  coins  to  pay  for  the  trouble, 
and  asked  him  to  kindly  stop  on  his  journey  and 
deliver  it. 

This  the  lad  promised  to  do;  and  when  lie 
looked  at  the  letter,  he  saw  the  name  was  that  of 
the  Lord  High  Constable,  and  the  address  w'as 
that  of  the  Walled  City  of  Many  Towers. 

Now  we  will  leave  the  miller's  lad  on  the  road 
to  the  Walled  City  of  Many  Towers,  with  a 
merry  whistle  running  over  his  lips,  and  the 
letter  tucked  away  safely  in  the  pocket  of  his 
coat.  Never  would  he  have  stepped  along  so 
lively,  and  never  would  he  have  found  such  joy 
in  his  journey  had  he  known  the  contents  of  that 
letter ;  for  no  pleasure  would  it  ever  give  any 
one  to  be  stepping,  one  foot  before  the  other, 
straight  into  the  damp,  dark  walls  of  a  dungeon. 

But,  as  Mother  Pf ounce  used  to  say,  "Much 
may  happen  'twixt  cock-crowing  and  hen-roost- 
ing." So  now  we  will  take  up  the  story  where  it 
tells  of  two  brave  soldiers. 

One  of  these  soldiers  was  called  Ni]).  He  was 
a  cavalryman,  and  he  rode  a  mighty  war-horse 
that  had  carried  him  safely  through  many  a  ter- 
rible battle.  His  sword  was  so  sharp  and  glis- 
tened so  in  the  sun  that  no  man  might  look  upon 
it  without  fear,  and  the  enemy  sundered  right 
and  left  whenever  it  saw  him  riding  the  field  of 
battle. 

The  other  soldier  had  for  his  name  Tuck.  He 
was  an  infantryman,  and  wore  a  big  black  hat 
and  carried  a  powerful  gun.  Fully  as  brave  he 
was  as  X'ip,  but  having  no  steed  to  ride,  he  did 
not  make  such  a  grand  showing  on  the  battle- 
field; neither  was  he  such  a  famous  leader,  for. 
in  very  truth.  Nip  was  a  captain  and  commanded 
a  whole  company  of  cavalrymen,  all  brave  and 
glorious  in  smart  uniforms,  vizored  caps,  and 
great  boots. 

Now  Nip  and  Tuck  were  great  friends  and 
such  close  chuiTis  that,  when  the  wars  were  over 
and  each  had  received  his  wages  and  could  hear 
it  jingling  in  the  pockets  of  his  trousers,  Nip 
said  to  Tuck : 

"Comrade,  let  us  set  forth  into  the  wide  world 
and  seek  adventure,  and  perhaps  we  shall  find 
something  more  worth  the  seeing  than  is  to  be 
foimd  in  this  town  or  on  any  field  of  battle." 

^'es.   Tuck  liked  that   idea  all   right :  but  see. 
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N'i|)  h:ul  :i  iirancins  steed  to  rii'.c  and    I'lick  had 
iKiiie. 

Oil.  that  would  he  easily,  mended  !  Xqi  was 
not  so  selfish  as  to  want  to  ritle  while  his  chiiin 
walked.       They    would   just    change    ahout ;    first 


"NIP    KonR    A    MIGHTY    WAK-HORSK." 

Tuck  coulil  ride  a  way  and  Xip  would  walk,  and 
then  Xip  would  ride  and  Tuck  could  walk. 

Tuck  thought  that  would  he  very  nice  if  he 
were  only  a  hrave  cavalryman  :  hut  never  in  this 
world  would  he  dare  to  mount  a  prancing  steed. 
No.  his  own  two  legs  mu.st  carry  him  on  any 
journey  he  traveled  in  this  world,  and  never 
would  he  ride  on  four  legs. 

Xip  laughed  heartily  at  these  words  of  Tuck, 
and  heing  a  jolly  soldier  and  not  set  on  forever 
having  his  own  way,  he  marched  ot¥  to  the  horse- 
market.  When  he  came  out  of  the  market  again, 
there  were  two  more  round  dollars  jingling  in 
liis  pocket,  and  his  good  horse  was  eating  oats  in 
a  stall  and  waiting  for  a  new  master. 

Well,  after  this  the  two  soldiers  started  on 
their  journey,  and  at  whatever  joke  Nip  made, 
Tuck  laughed  full  heartily,  and  at  the  jokes  of 
Tuck,  Nip  laughed  merrily,  which  is  as  it  should 
be  with  two  chums  traveling  upon  a  journey, 
even  though  some  of  the  jokes  are  silly,  as  I 
liave  no  doubt  they  were  with  Nip  and  Tuck. 

Of  :'.ll   the   adventures   these   two  h.id   there   is 


no  space  to  tell  here:  hut  one  there  was  that 
more  than  twice  has  given  me  a  good  laugh,  for 
it  was  recorded  at  the  time  in  a  big  book,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  truth. 

This  is  the  adventure: 

Upon  a  day,  after  Xip  and  Tuck  had  stepped 
along  for  many  a  mile,  they  stopped  in  front  of 
an  old  inn,  and  there,  .sound  asleep  on  a  bench, 
was  a  young  lad,  barefooted  and  with  tattered 
and  torn  garments. 

Only  one  look  the  two  jolly  soldiers  gave  the  lad 
when  into  their  throats  jumped  their  two  hearts, 
and  they  stuttered  and  stammered  and  scarcely 
knew  what  to  say,  for  never  in  all  the  days  of 
their  lives  had  they  ever  seen  any  one  who  looked 
so  tired  and  hungry. 

Straightway  Xip's  hand  went  into  his  pocket, 
and  straightway  luck's  hand  went  into  his 
pocket,  and  any  one  who  was  there  and  heard 
the  pennies  jingle  would  have  heard  a  merry 
tune  ;  and  any  one  who  saw  the  dancing  eyes  of 
the  two  soldiers  would  have  seen  a  happy  sight; 
for  any  one,  with  half  a  look,  could  tell  that  the 
tired,  hungry  lad  was  about  to  have  a  fine  meal; 
and  any  one  could  easily  .guess  he  would  no 
longer  have  to  tramp  the  stony  roads  barefoot. 

Weil,  everything  ha|)i)ened  just  as  it  should, 
and,  as  Mother  I'founce  often  says,  "There  is  no 
sight  in  all  this  world 
one  half  so  fine  as  see- 
ing a  hungry  lad  get  a 
good  meal."  And  of  all 
such  sights,  none  could 
ever  be  finer  than  that 
which  now  made  happy 
the  eves  of  Xip  and 
luck.' 

When  the  meal  was 
finished  and  the  new 
shoes  comfortably  fitted, 
Xip  asked  the  lad  where 
he  was  bound,  and  in 
the  end  had  the  whole 
story  from  the  very  be- 
ginning up  to  the  pres- 
ent ;  and  also  he  had  in 
his  hand  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Lord 
High  Constable  of  the 
Wailed  Town  of  Many 
Towers. 

Yes,  the  tired,  hungry 
lad  was  the  miller's  son. 

Now  you  may  be  cer- 
tain that  two  jolly  soldiers  traveling  here,  there, 
and   yonder,   always   ready  to  tell   a   good  story, 
and  ;ilwavs  readv  lo  be  told  one.  could  not  have 
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gone  far  upon  their  journey  without  hearing  how 
the  armor  had  answered  the  merchant.  Also, 
you  may  be   sure,   that  often   they  had   a   tjood 

laugh  over  the 
wrath  of  the 
rich  merchant 
when  he  was 
told  that  his 
daughter  was 
to  marry  the 
miller's  son. 

Yes,    all    of 

this    they    had 

heard,  and  also 

^i-.,^  how      it      had 


^    vT"^  been    many    a 


.Ml'   ri;i.i.i.\i;  tiik  stoky. 


day  before  the 
rich  merchant 
had  dusted  all 
the  cornmcal 
from  out  his 
clothes  after 
that  encounter 
with  the  mil- 
ler ;  and  hav- 
ing heard  all 
this,  they  could  not  but  wonder  what  might  be  in 
that  letter  which  the  lad  was  carrying,  for,  put- 
ting this  and  that  together,  they  thought  him  a 
strange  messenger  to  be  chosen  by  the  mer- 
chant. 

Xow,  as  oft  happens,  it  is  but  a  short  road 
from  wonder  to  answer ;  and  so  no  long  time 
passed  now  luitil  Xip  knew  all  that  the  merchant 


had  written.  After  that  it  was  n't  long  until, 
with  the  help  of  Tuck,  Xip  had  written  another 
letter  and  signed  and  sealed  it  just  as  was  the 
original ;  and  on  it  he  wrote  the  same  address. 

As  for  the  miller's  son.  he  knew  nothing  of  this 
change  of  letters,  and  when  he  stepped  forth 
again  upon  the  highway,  he  thought  it  was  the 
merchant's  letter  he  bore  in  his  pocket.  And 
when  at  last  he  reached  the  Walled  City  of  Many 
Towers  and  was  ushered  into  his  castle,  he 
thought  it  was  the  merchant's  letter  he  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Lord  High  Constable. 

When  the  Lord  High  Constable  read  the  letter, 
there  was  a  jolly  smile  upon  his  face,  and  he 
took  into  his  own  and  warmly  shook  the  baud  of 
the  lad,  for  the  letter  said : 

"Marry  this  lad,  at  once,  to  my  daughter." 

.\nd  it  was  signed  by  the  rich  merchant. 

Sometime,  if  you  chance  to  be  traveling  near 
Xoodleburg,  you  will  probably  find  Xip  seated 
upon  a  stool  in  front  of  some  jolly  company  tell- 
ing the  story  of  how  the  Miller's  Lad  married 
the  rtich  Merchant's  Daughter.  And  when  he 
finishes,  j'ou  will  hear  Tuck  say: 

"And  after  the  marriage,  and  as  the  town 
trumpeter  was  proclaiming  the  news  throughout 
the  city,  who  should  appear  riding  through  the 
gate  but  the  rich  merchant?" 

Then  Xip  will  say.  "And  that  was  a  sight  well 
worth  the  seeing,  as  Tuck  and  I  know,  who  were 
there  to  hear  him  fu.ss  and  scold." 

And  then  Tuck  will  say.  "But  anyway,  the  two 
young  people  did  n't  care :  they  were  happy,  and 
lived  happily  ever  after.' 
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IIi.s  face  was  wrinkk'd  and  his  hack  was  IjciU 
and  his  step  was  faUerini;;  and  slow,  but  he  was 
the  best  story-teller  in  all  Copenhagen,  and  wher- 
ever he  went  a  group  of  children  followed  until 
he  seemed  like  another  Pied  Piper,  in  all  his 
seventy  years  he  had  not  grown  too  old  to  have 
an  interest  in  their  sports  and  games,  nor  was 
he  ever  too  busy  to  refuse  a  bit  of  advice  when 
they  asked  it.  That  is  wiiy  he  put  aside  the  book 
he  was  reading  and  went  out  on  the  stoop,  for 
just  then  merry  voices  sounded  in  from  the  street, 
and  he  knew  the  neighljorhood  boys  and  girls 
were  having  a  frolic  there. 

They  saw  him  as  he  came  out  of  the  doorway, 
and  one  of  the  number  called  blithely:  "Ah, 
there  's  l.ni  nmv  !  I  wonder  if  he  has  a  story 
for  us?" 

.And  with  a  rush  and  bound  they  surroundwl 
him  and  began  a  chorus  of  pleas. 

"A  sea  story,"  called  gray-eyed  Charlotte 
Ruleson,  wbose  father  was  a  boatman,  and  who 
had  heard  many  of  the  weird  yarns  floating  about 
among  sailor  folk;  "one  with  i)irates  and  lots  of 
shooting."  While  another  begged  for  a  ghost 
tall'  with  a  big  spook,  and  still  another  wanted  a 


fairy  story  with  witches  and  goblins  and  all  those 
creatures  who  play  pranks  in  Elf-land.  Each  had 
his  request  for  the  kind  of  tale  he  liked  best,  but 
one  slender  boy,  with  a  shock  of  yellow  hair  and 
a  face  like  a  youthful  viking,  said  nothing,  lie 
just  stood  and  watched  the  old  man.  with  a  look 
of  pleading  in  his  lobelia-blue  eyes. 

Jan  saw  it,  and  knew  that  he,  too,  had  his 
desire,  but  for  some  reason  had  not  voiced  it. 
So  he  turned  to  him  and  asked,  ".And  you,  Bertel 
Thorvaldsen.  what  do  you  want  ?" 

As  he  s|)oke,  a  smile  of  rare  sweetness  came 
over  the  lad's  strong  face,  and  he  answered  in 
a  voice  that  was  low  and  vibrant,  ".\  hunting 
story,  if  you  please;  a  story  of  the  days  when 
you  were  in  India." 

A  chorus  of  laughter  sounded  from  the  group, 
and  smiles  and  grimaces  were  on  almost  every 
t'ace. 

"Sow  might  know  he  'd  ask  for  something 
;ibout  animals !"  exclaimed  Christine  Jacobsen. 
".Most  of  the  time  that  he  is  n't  sketching  he 
spends  in  watching  them,  and  the  other  day  the 
schoolmaster  said  if  he  knew  half  as  much  about 
his  lessons  as  he  knows  about  horses  and  cattle, 
he  would  n't  get  the  ferule  so  often.  N"ou  W 
think  he  'd  get  over  dreaming  about  them  when 
they  get  him  into  trouble." 

"Ves.  especially  after  what  they  did  for  him 
to-day,"  remarked  Hals  Sorensen.  "He  forgot 
to  take  his  father's  dinner,  because  he  was  at  tiie 
.\malienborg  making  a  picture  of  the  king's  rid- 
ing-horse, and  poor  Gottshalk  Thorvaldsen  had 
to  go  without  eating,  after  working  all  the  morn- 
ing over  his  figureheads.  So  now  there  's  talk  of 
taking  Master  Bertel  out  of  school  and  sending 
him  to  Jutland  to  work  in  the  fields." 

"We  all  know  that,  Plals  Sorensen."  Christine 
broke  in,  "so  I  don't  see  why  you  need  tell  it 
again.  My  mother  says  it  's  a  pity,  too,  because 
P.ertel  has  a  real  talent  for  drawing,  and  if  his 
lather  'd  only  let  him  help  with  his  figureheads, 
his  own  work  would  be  better  and  people  would 
stop  saying  he  has  a  no-account  son." 

Christine's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  an 
artist,  so  the  girl  knew  that,  when  a  love  of  draw- 
ing is  born  with  one.  he  can  no  more  put  it  aside 
than  he  can  do  without  air  and  water.  Her 
svmpatbv  and  understanding  had  often  snuiothed 
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tlic  boy's  patli  wlu-ii  his  comrades  ridiculed  liini. 
and  he  looked  at  her  now  with  kindly  eyes. 

Jan,  too,  smiled  at  her,  because  loyalty  is  al- 
ways admirable,  and  he  liked  her  defense  of  the 
boy.  He  knew  all  about  the  forgotten  dinner  and 
the  gossip  among  the  men  in  the  shipyard,  that 
I'.ertel  ought  to  be  taken  from  school  and  put  to 
farnn'ng,  for  he  worked  there  himself,  and,  while 
all  the  others  recommended  punishment,  he  had 
urged  the  father  not  to  be  too  hard  on  the  lad. 
\\  ilh  all  his  wrinkles  and  white  hair,  he  still  had 
enough  youth  in  his  heart  to  know  that  the  best- 
meaning  boys  sometimes  forget,  and  had  sufificient 
faith  to  believe  that  Bertel's  knowing  his  father 
bad  gone  hungry  was  a  punishment  that  would 
keep  him  from  forgetting  in  the  future.  Always 
l)elore,  he  had  come  in  good  time  with  the  pail, 
and  often,  while  the  elder  Thorvaldsen  ate,  would 
correct  the  drawings  from  which  were  carved 
figureheads  for  merchant  vessels,  and  many  a 
piece  of  work  was  better  because  of  the  boy's 
touch.  .V  lad  like  that,  he  reasoned,  was  not  bad 
al  heart,  and  it  was  well  to  be  lenient  with  him 
for  once,     .'^o  he  spoke  very  kindly. 

"I  know  all  about  it,  Hals,"  he  said,  "but  I 
believe  Bertcl  has  had  his  lesson,  and  it  won't 
haiijjen  again.  I  am  sure  his  father  thinks  so 
too,  because  just  before  I  came  home  to-night 
he  told  me  that  after  this  he  intends  to  take  him 
to  the  shipyard  every  day  to  help  with  the  cuts, 
which  will  be  far  better  than  working  in  the  jut- 
laiid  fields.  So  let  us  talk  of  something  that  will 
make  no  one  uidiappy." 

.\ud  quieting  their  remarks,  they  sat  down  be- 
side him  to  listen  lo  a  story. 

Away  to  the  north  the  sky  glowed  with  a  soft 
pink  light,  as  if  a  sheet  of  rose-leaves  had  been 
spread  across  it.  and  downw-ard,  from  the  mass  of 
color,  streamers  like  variegated  ribbons  floated 
toward  the  horizon,  faint  at  first,  but  fast  deep- 
ening to  the  gray  that  comes  with  the  approach 
of  night;  and  Jan  watched  the-  changing  tints 
with  dreamy  eyes.  Bertel's  request  for  a  hunting 
story  had  brought  memories  of  twilight  tints  in 
other  skies,  and  of  the  far-off  time  when  every 
day  was  filled  with  thrilling  adventure.  For  he 
had  not  always  been  a  cargo-loader  in  the  Copen- 
hagen shipyard,  but  once  had  traveled  in  distant 
lands  and  hmited  game  with  the  best  sportsmen 
of  Europe.  Hut  he  was  old  now,  and  the  most 
e.xciting  things  life  held  were  the  evening  visits 
of  the  children,  lo  whom  the  tales  of  the  one-time 
wanderer  were  like  the  jjages  of  .some  splendid 
romance.  So  he  began  a  story  of  his  Indian 
days,  one  which  he  said  was  the  most  vividly 
remembered  of  all  his  hmitiug  experiences. 

I'.lue-evcd    r.crlel    uinvfd    cIosit.    ;ind    s;it    with 


glowing  eyes  as  the  old  man  described  in  a  pic- 
turesque way  the  jungle  where  he  had  hunted  iu 
his  youth.  The  boy  could  almost  see  the  trees 
with  their  trailing  moss,  the  lush,  tropical  vines 
that  swung  ropes  of  bloom  from  the  branches, 
and  the  banyan  thicket,  made  hideous  at  night 
by  the  cries  of  savage  beasts.  He  had  often 
heard  of  how  the  natives  hunted  with  javelins, 
and  how,  when  the  first  Kuro])ean  sportsmen 
came,  they  acted  as  guides  to  the  strangers ;  but 
it  was  all  new  and  thrilling  when  recounted  by 
the  one-time  huntsman. 

Jan  then  told  of  a  guide  sighting  a  lion,  a 
magnificent  creature  that  well  might  have  been 
the  king  of  all  that  jungle. 

"The  fellow  sent  his  javelin  at  him,  and  struck 
the  beast  full  in  the  breast.  And,  ever  since  that 
tlay,  I  think  of  a  lion  not  as  a  wild  creature  of 
the  woods,  but  as  one  guarding  with  his  life  all 
it  holds  most  dear.  Because."  he  went  on,  "his 
mate  was  just  beyond  with  her  two  cubs,  and  as 
the  iron  struck  him  he  lunged  forward  with  de- 
fiance in  his  eyes,  as  if  to  say,  'Vou  shall  not 
harm  them  until  you  have  killed  me.'  " 

Bcrtel  though'  a  great  deal  about  the  story, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterward,  when  men  talkeil 
of  bravery,  he  saw  a  lion  in  the  Indian  jungle 
standing  with  a  javelin  in  its  breast,  yet  defying 
the  hunters  to  touch  its  mate  and  little  ones. 
.\nd  often  when  he  went  to  visit  Jan,  he  would 
ask  him  to  repeat  the  tale.  Then  .some  one.  see- 
ing him  at  work  on  the  figureheads  iu  the  ship- 
yard, jjersuaded  his  father  that  such  talent  for 
drawing  and  carving  ought  to  be  cultivated,  and 
he  was  sent  to  the  Royal  .Academy  of  h'ine  .\rts. 
Throughout  that  winter  there  were  sketches  to 
be  made  in  the  evenings,  so  there  was  no  time  for 
visits.  Before  summer  came,  Jan  died,  and  there 
were  no  more  twilight  tales.  But  Bertel  remem- 
bered those  he  had  heard,  and  most  vividly  of  all 
that  of  the  wounded   lion   in  the   Indian   jungle. 

Years  passed,  with  summers  of  Demnark's 
lovely  twilights  and  winters  made  glorious  by 
northern  lights.  Bertel  still  worked  at  his  draw- 
ing, and  at  carving  too,  modeling  figures  he 
hoped  some  day  to  fashion  in  marble.  But  mar- 
ble costs  nuich  money,  and  Thorvaldsen  was  ])oor. 
He  went  to  Rome,  hoping  in  that  home  of  art  to 
find  some  one  who  would  give  him  an  order,  that 
he  might  prove  what  he  could  do.  But  no  ortler 
came.  Still  he  worked  on  undaunted,  even  when 
the  first  model  of  his  "Jason"  crumbled  into  frag- 
ments because  he  was  too  poor  to  have  it  cast, 
lie  struggled  on  until  it  seemed  useless  lo  hope 
longer.  Then,  heartbroken  and  discouraged,  he 
packed  bis  belongings  to  retiini  to  Copeuhageu. 

But   it    w  ,is  not   meant    for   IUtIcI   Tliorv;ddseii 
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to  die  unknown.  An  English  banker,  wluise 
name,  by  the  way,  \>-as  Hope,  heard  of  the  artist. 
and  came  to  see  his  work.  To  Thorvaldsen  he 
seemed  as  good  as  his  name,  for  he  gsue  him  an 
order  for  a  statue,  which  was  so  finely  executed 
that  the  genius  discovered  long  before  in  the 
Copenhagen  shipyard  came  to  be  recognized  all 


the  TiiiU'ries.  .\11  the  worUl  knows  how,  when 
Louis  X\T  was  taken  before  the  Assembly  that 
was  to  deprive  him  of  his  power,  a  mob  attacked 
the  palace.  The  Swiss  guards  might  have  driven 
it  back,  but  a  messenger  from  the  king  came  with 
word  that  they  should  not  fire  into  the  crowd,  but 
were  to  retire.     Within  the  palace  was  a  handful 


"•THE   FELLOW  SENT   HIS  J.WELIN   AT   IIIM. 


over  Europe.  Order  after  order  came,  and  he 
carved  so  rapidly  and  exquisitely  that  the  whole 
world  was  amazed.  Not  since  the  days  of  the 
old  masters  had  any  wrought  such  wonders  with 
chisels  and  marble,  and  he  was  called  to  almost 
every  continental  city  that  wished  to  erect  a 
splendid  statue.  The  Danes,  who  had  thought 
him  a  worthless  fellow,  no  longer  talked  about 
Gottshalk's  no-account  son,  but  spoke  proudly  of 
"Our  Thorvaldsen." 

Just  as  his  fame  was  rising  to  its  zenith,  .Swit- 
zerland was  eager  to  erect  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  her  sons  who  had  died  in  defense  of 


of  warders  whom  the  royal  edict  did  not  reach, 
and  they,  not  knowing  of  the  order,  tried  to  de- 
fend the  place.  But  too  weak  to  hold  out  against 
the  populace,  and  too  faithful  to  desert  their  post, 
they  were  massacred  without  mercy.  \\'hat  was 
more  fitting  than  that  the  mountain  land  that 
nurtured  them  should  raise  an  undying  tribute 
to  their  memory? 

General  Plyffer  von  Altishofen,  an  officer  of 
the  guard  who  escaped  from  the  mob,  had  re- 
turned to  Lucerne  and  was  living  in  retirement 
there.  It  was  his  idea  to  erect  a  monument  to 
his  fallen  comrades,  and  he  made  known  his  plan. 
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All  Switzerland  rcspondcil.  I'Voni  every  can- 
ton, from  every  lake-gemnied  valley  and  upland 
Alj)  came  a  manifestation  of  the  spirit  that  has 
made  the  coinitry  a  fitting  land  of  Tell,  and  the 
voice  of  the  people  said.  "We  will  make  it  a 
national  monument  to  our  heroic  dead.  " 

I'unds  began  to  pour  in,  the  amount  growing 
steadily  and  rapidly,  until  enough  was  realized 
to  erect  something  very  s]jK'ndid  and  very  en- 
during. 


,.■? 


was    then    the 
uKither   question, 


"Who    shall    the    sculptor    he 
(|uestion. 

And    in    answer    was    asked 
"Who  l)Ut    riiorvaldscn  ?" 

So  to  Italy,  where  the  magician  of  lliv  Xorlli 
was  at  work,  came  a  call  from  crystal  lake  and 
snow-capped  jieak  that  he  should  come  to  Lu- 
cerne. 

.\nd  to  Lucerne  he  went,  to  Ijcgin  the  work 
that  was  to  immortalize  him. 

I'lUi  he  had  a  hard  ])roblem  to  solve.  What 
was  a  theme  noble  enough  to  commemorate  such 
lieroism?  It  nuist  be  something  grandly  appro- 
priate, yet  different  from  every  monument  in  the 
world,  for  the  sjiirit  of  patriotism  was  afire  in 
.Switzerland,  and  nothing  comnion])lace  would  be 
considered. 

due  sketch  after  another  was  made,  only  to 
be  cast  aside  as  being  a  conception  not  big  and 
line  enough. 

Then  one  night  as  he  lay  wide  awake,  thinking 
about  it.  when  the  wind  wlii])ped  the  water  of 
the  lake  until  it  soinuled  like  the  old  Baltic  beat- 
ing against  bis  oun  Danish  shores,  there  came  a 
memory  of  Jan's   twilight   tale. 

"Standing  with  a  javelin  in  its  l)reast,"  the  old 


man  had  said,  "yet  defying  the  hunters  to  touch 
its  mate  and  little  ones." 

Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  that, 
he  thought,  and  the  ne.Kt  day  he  submitted  the 
design,  a  wounded  lion  guarding  the  escutcheon 
of  France. 

The  men  of  the  committee  were  delighted.  It 
was  an  unusual  theme,  and  worthy  of  such  a 
memorial.     So  the  model  was  begun. 

Thorvaldsen  had  never  seen  a  live  lion,  but 
that  was  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  him.  He 
studied  old  statues  for  form  and  |)roportion.  read- 
ing, drawing,  and  working  night  and  day.  and 
when  the  finished  model  suited  him.  it  was  chis- 
eled into  a  rugged  granite  cliff  in  ( ieneral  von 
.Xltishofen's  garden,  facing  the  peaks,  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  children  of  the  Alps. 

.And  did  Switzerland  a|)prove?  Ah,  yes.  The 
day  of  its  unveiling  was  made  a  national  holiday. 
From  every  canton  throngs  of  people  i)oured  into 
the  city,  singing  the  songs  of  Helvetia  and  show- 
ering honors  upon  a  Northern  artist,  ^'et  none 
knew  whence  came  his  ins|)i ration,  for  not  until 
many  years  afterward  did  he  reveal  the  secret. 
Then,  walking  one  evening  with  his  loved  friend, 
Hans  Christian  .\ndersen,  he  told  the  cargo- 
loader's  story. 

"I  was  just  a  lad  when  I  heard  it,"  he  said, 
"but  I  never  forgot  it." 

Thus  it  became  known  that  old  Jan's  tale  of  a 
wounded  lion  in  an  Indian  jungle,  told  at  twi- 
light to  a  blue-eyed  boy  in  Coijenhagen,  became 
the  inspiration  of  the  matchless  monument  that 
lo-day  looks  out  over  the  clear  waters  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Four  (-"antons,  anil  is  known  the 
world  around  ;is  "The   Lion  of  Lucerne." 
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I   I. IKK  my  father's  study  more 

Than  any  room  we  'vc  got. 
It  "s  filled  with  birds,  and  miner 

And  guns,  and  such  a  lot 
Of  books  and  curiosities 

I  've  never  seen  the  wall : 
And  tables  piled  so  high  I  can't 

Peep  over  them  at  all. 

The  sofa  "s  filled  with  magazines. 

There  's  not  an  empty  chair, 
And  all  that  company  can  do 

Is  walk  around  and  stare. 
.Although  my  father  "s  most  ])olite 

And  flourishes  his  hand 
And  asks  'em  all  to  "take  a  seat," 

They  say  they  'd  "rather  slanil.' 

He  won't  allow  the  hired  gir 

To  clean,  or  sweep,  or  dust, 
Or  tidy  or  arrange  the  room 

For  fear  she  'II  "get  it  unisscd"  ! 
He  says  he  likes  the  way  it  is ; 

But  when  he  has  to  write. 
He  takes  his  work  in  mother's  room 

That  's  clean  and  neat  and  bright 


A    RUNNING    FUKWAUD-PASS    PLAY. 

H.  K.  VouiiK,  of  Wa'^liington  and  I.ec.  from  a  fake  end  run  to  the  right,  throws  a  forward  pass 
to  his  right  end,  against  Virginia  Polytechnic. 

EXPERT  FOOTBALL   FOR  THE  SPEC  I'ATOR 

OR,   HOW  TO  WATCH   A   l'OOTI5ALL  GAMK  AS 
AX   EXPERT  VIEWS   IT 

BY  PARKIC  H.  DAVIS 

Author  of  "  T-'ootball,  the  Amcricaa  Intercollegiate  Game,"  and 
KeiJiescntativo  of  Princeton  University  on  the  Rules  Committee 


Part  III 

SPECIAL  TAf  TICS 

St.  Nicholas,  in  its  October  nuniber,  undertook 
the  pleasant  task  of  teaching  its  readers  how  to 
become  exjiert  s])ectators  at  footl)a!l  games.  In 
that  issue  the  lesson  was  confined  to  general  tac- 
tics. In  this  number  will  he  outlined  most  of  the 
expert  features  of  the  special  plays  and  forma- 
tions, so  that  the  reader  may  l)ecome  familiar 
with  standard  tactics  in  these  departments  and 
thereby  ])e  jirepared  to  note  their  observance  and 
to  detect  the  innovations. 

h'irst,  let  us  fix  our  attention  for  a  moment 
tipon  the  subject  of  forward  i)asses,  offensively 
and  defensively,  .'\llhough  a  forward  pass  may 
he  thrown  from  any  formation  or  from  any  play, 
provided  only  that  the  ])lay  is  one  launched  from 
scrinmiagc  and  that  the  pass  is  delivered  from  a 
iminl  five  vards  behind  the  line,  an  eleven  seldom 


employs  more  than  si.x  different  forward-pass 
plays.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  a  team's 
complete  repertoire  of  plays  ordinarily  consists 
of  about  thirty  different  methods  of  attack,  and 
many  of  these  are  doublets  — that  is,  the  same  play 
merely  reversed  from  right  to  left.  It  is  not  the 
number  and  variety  of  an  eleven's  plays  that 
make  it  formidable  and  jJowerful,  but  the  perfec- 
tion of  execution. 

Different  forward-pass  i)lays,  however,  are 
popular  with  different  teams,  since  some  ])layers 
are  more  capable  of  executing  a  forward  pass  in 
one  way  than  in  another.  These  |)lays,  therefore, 
upon  a  particular  eleven,  constitute  a  system,  and 
the  detection  of  this  system  is  a  pleasurable  prob- 
lem for  the  expert  spectator.  It  is  not  difficult. 
Upon  the  back  of  an  old  envelop,  or,  better,  upon 
a  small  pad  especiall)'  jirovided  for  your  memo- 
randa of  play,  note  the  formation  of  the  offensive 
team,  its  yard-line,  number  of  down,  and  yards  to 
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be  gained  cacli  time  a  fcirward  pa?s  is  thrown. 
This  is  not  lali^xrioiis,  since  only  from  ten  to 
twenty  will  be  thrown  by, each  side  during  a 
game.  Also  observe  which  player  throws  the 
pass  and  which  player  receives  it.  It  is  asking 
only  a  little  more  from  you,  also,  to  note  the 
length  ot  the  pass  and  whether  it  is  thrown  in  a 
fairly  straight  line  down  the  field  or  in  an  oblique 
line  across  the  field.  When  the  game  is  well 
under  way,  you  will  find  yourself  observing  from 
your  notes  that  each  team  is  employin.g  a  differ^ 
ent  system  of  forward  passes  methodically,  and 
on  comparing  the  efliciency  of  the  rival  systems 
you  will  then  derive  from  the  contest  a  pleasure 
heretofore  exclusively  enjoyed  by  ibe  expert  sjiec- 
lator. 

lUu  you  must  become  even  more  keen-eyed  in 
regard  to  forward  ])asses.  The  data  of  all  games 
in  the  United  States  last  autumn  disclosed  that 
more  touchdowns  were  scored  from  intercepted 
forward  passes  than  were  achieved  by  completed 
forward  passes.  This  means  that  the  danger  in 
throwing  a  forward  pass  is  very  great.  Practi- 
cal football  men,  of  course,  knew  this  long  before 


with  a  formation  for  checking  a  rini  if  their  op- 
ponents catch  the  pass.  To  discover  the  system 
employed  by  an  eleven  to  minimize  the  danger 
when  it  throws  a  forward  pass,  the  spectator 
must  wrench  his  attention  away  from  the  ball  as 
it  leaves  the  hand  of  the  passer  and  fix  it  upon 
the  players  who  do  not  race  down  the  field  to 
receive  the  pass.  These  players  will  be  observed 
spreading  themselves  into  a  crescent  and  also 
charging  down  the  field,  followed  by  a  second  line 
of  defense  consisting  of  one  or  more  players,  thus 
forming  a  net  into  which  the  opponent  nuisl  run 
if  he  intercepts  the  pass.  .As  most  successful  runs 
with  intercepted  forward  passes  are  made  along 
a  side-line,  the  observer  must  carefully  scan  the 
nearest  side-line  to  ascertain  what  special  pro- 
tection, if  any,  the  olTensive  team  has  stationed 
there. 

Such  is  the  detail  involved  on  the  oft'ensive 
side  when  a  forward  pass  is  thrown.  The  systein 
of  the  defensive  eleven  to  block  and  intercept 
forward  passes  is  much  simpler.  As  everybody 
knows,  the  only  players  eligible  to  receive  a  for- 
ward pass,  when  thrown  bv  their  own  side,  are 


FOUTH..\I.I.   AT    VVhsT    POINT. 

Two  yard^  t-.  malie.    A  crisis  in  nn  early-season  game.     The  referee  is  about  to  measure  the  distance  to 

determine  whether  the  Army  has  made  a  first  down. 

Statistics  confirmed  it,  and  so  each  eleven  is  pro-  the  players  on  the  end  of  the  line  and  such  backs 
vided  against  every  forward-pass  play  not  only  as  were  one  yard  behind  the  line  when  the  ball 
with  the  mechanism  of  recovering  their  pass,  but       was  put  in  plav.     Therefore,  a  general  system  of 
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JOHN    B.    WKI.DON,    HALF- 
BACK  AT    LAKAVETTE. 

The  longest  and  most  accurate- 
ihrowing  furward-pass  player  in 
tlie  United  Stales. 


MARK   PAYNE,    OF   DAKOTA    WESLEYA.N. 
Scorer  of  the  world's  record  drop-kick,  63  yards. 


EDWARD    H.    DRICGS, 
PRINCETON'S   FULL-BACK. 

'I'he  longest  punter  in  the  United 
.States,  76  yards,  and  one  of 
the  two  backs  achieving  the  high- 
est punting  average  for  an  entire 
game,  55  yards. 


defense  frequently  observed  is  one  in  which  the 
ends  are  detailed  to  watch  the  backs,  each  on  his 
own  .side,  and  the  backs  are  detailed  to  watch  the 
offensive  ends,  again  each  on  his  own  side.  P^ir- 
ther,  each  back  is  forI)idden  to  leave  his  particu- 
lar zone  and  cross  the  field  until  the  ball  actually 
shall  have  crossed  the  line,  thereby  obliterating 
the  possibility  of  a  successful  forward  pass  or  of 
a  return  run  from  a  double  pass.  The  danger  of 
a  back  coming  through  the  center  and  receiving 
a  short  ])ass  over  the  line  also  must  be  anticiiiatcd, 
and  this  is  delegated  to  the  back  sujiporting  the 
line.  Most  teams,  in  order  to  confute  opponents, 
alternate  the  work  of  the  ends  and  backs  by  a 
signal,  so  that  ends  at  times  wdll  block  ends, 
backs  will  cover  backs,  and  vice  versa,  the  detec- 
tion of  which  challenges  the  observation  of  the 
e.xpert  spectator. 

Another  fine  point  of  play  to  be  ascertained  is 
the  objective  of  the  pass.  On  some  teams  the 
Ijlayer  making  the  pass  is  required  to  locate  the 
receiving  i)laycr  and  then  to  throw  the  pass  di- 
rectly to  him ;  on  other  elevens  the  player  making 
the  pass  is  directed  to  throw  the  pass  to  a  certain 
point,  where  the  receiver  is  required  to  arrive  at 
the  same  time  as  the  ball  and  receive  it  while 
running,  ^'ou  may  think  that  this  latter  method 
is   too  diflicult   to  be   practicable,   but   Harvard's 


team  will  demonstrate  its  possibilities  repeatedly 
before  your  eyes.  Since  the  execution  of  for- 
ward-pass plays  usually  are  masked  by  feints,  and 
since  forward-pass  threats  are  used  to  mask  run- 
ning jjlay  and  kicks,  the  expert  observer  will  find 
huge  jileasure  in  endeavoring  to  diagnose  a  com- 
ing i)lay  by  the  formation  of  the  players,  the  lo- 
cation upon  the  field,  the  down,  and  the  distance 
to  be  gained.  The  defensive  backs  are  doing  this 
continually,  so,  honored  Spectator,  see  if  you  are 
as  clever.  If  you  are  not,  watch  the  movements 
of  the  defensive  backs.  They  will  help  you  in 
your  guessing. 

As  a  series  of  notes,  methodically  made  during 
a  game,  are  necessary  to  unravel  the  secrets  of 
a  team's  offensive  and  defensive  forward-pass 
systems,  so  a  .similar  series  of  notes  will  be 
needed  to  detect  the  system  underlying  the  feature 
of  kicks.  Each  time  an  eleven  kicks,  the  expert 
spectator  must  note  the  yard-line,  the  number  of 
the  down,  and  the  distance  to  be  gained.  As  the 
game  progresses,  he  will  discover  by  comparing 
his  notes  that  a  certain  uniformity  of  action  is 
being  followed.  If  the  battle  is  being  waged  upon 
customary  lines,  the  spectator  will  find  that  each 
team  is  kicking  in  the  majority  of  instances  on 
the  first  down  when  within  their  own  twenty-five- 
varil    line;   on    the    first    or   second   ildwn    within 
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Achieved  a  puntinj;  average  of  55  yards 

in  a  single  game  in  1915. 
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Scorer  of  the  largest  number  of   goaU   from   tlie 

field  by  drop-kicks.    9.  in  1915,    and  winner  of  the 

greatest  number  of  games,  3,  by  individual  prowess. 


ORSON  W.  WILCOX,    OF  MANSFIELD 
NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

Scorer    of    a    5s-vard    place-kick,    the 
world's  interscholaslic  record. 


their  own  thirty-five-yard  line:  and  upon  any 
down  beyond  that  line.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  kicking  systems  are  based  upon  the 
comparative  power  of  one  full-back  to  his  oppo- 
nent, upon  the  skill  of  ends  to  cover  the  kicks, 
u])on  the  abilities  of  the  linemen  on  the  kicker's 
side  to  hold  the  opposing  team  in  check,  and  upon 
the  general  closeness  with  which  the  two  teams 
are  matched.  As  soon  as  the  captain  of  either 
eleven  discovers  that  his  full-back  can  outpunt  his 
opponent,  that  the  ends  can  get  down  the  field 
with  the  kicks,  and  that  the  line  can  stem  their 
opponent's  running  attack,  that  captain  instantly 
will  adopt  a  kicking  attack,  at  least  within 
his  fifty-yard  line.  The  expert  spectator  should 
be  equally  quick  to  discover  the  foregoing  superi- 
orities in  one  side  or  the  other  and  to  anticipate 
the  kicking  type  of  attack  accordingly. 

The  details  of  kicking  also  invite  close  atten- 
tion. When  the  full-back. falls  back  to  kick,  note 
upon  which  side  of  him  his  protection,  two  backs, 
form.  The  kicker  may  kick  with  his  right  foot, 
yet  occasionally  this  protection  will  form  on  the 
left  in  order  to  confuse  opponents  by  threatening 
a  quick  opening  and  a  run  on  the  left.  Also 
observe  carefully  the  position  of  each  end  on  the 
kicker's  side.  Occasionally,  the  ends  will  "twin 
up,"  one  crossing  over  and  playing  by  the  side  of 
the  oilier.      In   the   latter   instance   the    full-back 


usually  will  kick  to  the  side  upon  which  his  two 
ends  are  arrayed.  Other  changes  in  the  line  on 
a  kick  formation  also  sjiould  be  'observed,  and 
their  reason  ascertained  in  the  ensuing  play. 

Turning  now  to  the  defensive  formations  and 
manceuvers  leading  to  kick  formations,  we  come 
to  a  very  intricate,  but  a  very  interesting,  depart- 
ment of  football  for  the  exercise  of  expert  obser- 
vation. In  recent  years  the  kick  formation  has 
become  such  a  frequent  and  formidable  engine 
of  attack  by  kicks,  runs,  and  forward  passes  that 
it  is  entitled  to  be  classified  and  named  as  a  scrim- 
mage formation.  The  intrinsic  power  of  this 
formation  lies  not  only  in  its  suitability  to  launch 
a  kick,  a  run,  a  pass,  or  any  combination  thereof, 
but  also  in  the  fact  that  the  formation  compels 
a  defense  to  divide  its  strength  to  meet  any  one 
of  these  possible  plays. 

As  a  result,  no  department  of  football  tactics 
has  been  more  thoroughly  worked  out  than  the 
defenses  to  kick  formations.  Every  position  upon 
the  field — under  a  condition  of  any  down  and  any 
number  of  yards  under  ten  to  gain— has  been 
carefully  studied,  and  the  most  effective  defense 
for  each  contingency  determined.  Upon  the  lead- 
ing teams  these  defenses  are  controlled  by  a  sig- 
nal system.  Hence  the  exjiert  spectator  who  revels 
in  the  intellectual  element  in  football  will  find  in 
the  studv  of  the  defenses  to  kicks  throughout  an 
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autumn  afternoon  a  feature  of  football  well  worth 
his  efforts. 

Here  are  the  leading  principles  of  the  science 
to  guide  him:  The  plan  of  the  defense  may  be 
assumed  by  the  observer  to  be  graduated  so  as  to 
meet  the  most  dangerous  play  probable  upon  any 
combination  of  location,  down,  and  distance.  A 
kick,  however,  outside  of  field-goal  distance  is 
not  a  dangerous  play.  In  fact,  many  teams  make 
no  especial  effort  to  block  such  kicks,  preferring 
instead  to  hurry  the  kick,  check  the  opposing 
ends,  and  thus  give  their  own  backs  the  oi)por- 
tunity  to  run  back  the  ball.  The  danger  in  em- 
ploying the  full  force  to  block  a  kick  lies  in  the 
exposure  of  a  team  to  a  run  or  to  a  forward 
pass.  The  sharp-eyed  spectator,  therefore,  on  all 
kick  formations  outside  of  the  kicking  team's 
twenty-yard  line,  should  not  expect  to  see  the 
other  eleven's  kick-blocking  system,  but  he  should 
expect  to  see  their  general  defense  to  the  kick 
formation.     In  the  line  he  will  see  one  and  pos- 


ter and  a  tackle.  If  the  latter  is  employed,  it  will 
be  the  tackle  from  the  side  facing  the  kicker's 
kicking  foot.  Many  teams,  however,  send  only 
one  man  through  when  a  kick  is  doubtful  as  the 
forthcoming  play,  thus  leaving  ten  men  to  with- 
stand a  run  or  a  pass. 

Within  the  twenty-yard  line,  and  especially  on 
any  down  after  the  second,  most  teams  concen- 
trate their  efforts  ujjon  blocking  the  kick.  Statis- 
tics prove  that  the  majority  of  kicks  are  blocked 
either  by  a  guard  or  by  the  center.  Therefore, 
most  systems  plan  to  aid  either  one  of  these  two 
players  in  getting  through  the  opposing  line. 
There  are  so  many  different  methods  of  team- 
play  in  blocking  kicks  that  the  skill  of  the  specta- 
tor will  be  tested  to  the  utmost  to  detect  the  one 
in  use.  Usually  the  tackles  spring  through 
quickly  in  order  to  draw  the  defensive  backs  out. 
The  guards  rip  apart  the  opposing  center-line, 
thus  making  an  opening  for  their  own  center  to 
leap    through.      Occasionally   the   center   will    be 
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BETWKEN    GUARD   ANH   TACKLE. 
Charles  Barrcll,  uf  Cornell,  scoring  a  touchdown  upon  Harvard  in  1915,  thereby  administering  the  Crimson's  first  defe.il  in  three  years 


sibly   two   men   break   through   and   endeavor   to 
reach  the  kicker.    These  two  men  will  be  the  cen- 


seen  to  drop  a  yard  or  two  behintl  his  own  line 
before  the  ball  is  snajiped,  so  as  to  obtain  a  run- 
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ning  start  ami  additional  monientiim  to  carry  him      Mocking,  a  player  merely  ran  into  an  opponent; 
through  the  line..  by  the  latest  system,  the  player  runs  toward  an 


A   LHAMfluNsHU'   GAME    IN    THE   SOUTH. 
Oklahoma  attempts  an  end  run  against  Te.\as,  starting  from  a  fake  goal  from  placement.     Dallas,  Te.\as,   1915. 


On  kick  formations  the  manoeuvers  of  the  de- 
fensive ends  always  are  interesting  to  the  expert. 
The  latter  knows  that  two  different  systems  of 
end-play  are  employed  in  these  contingencies.  One 
system  is  used  when  the  ball  is  in  the  defensive 
team's  own  territory.  Here,  on  the  best-coached 
elevens,  if  the  offensive  end  plays  wide,  that  is. 
distant  from  his  tackle,  the  defensive  end  will  be 
seen  to  follow  him  out,  and  to  drop  five  yards  be- 
hind his  own  line  and  thus  face  the  opposing  end. 
If  the  offensive  end  plays  close  to  his  tackle,  the 
defensive  end  will  stand  in  his  usual  position. 
but  may  be  on  the  line  or  behind  it.  If  the  ball 
is  in  the  offensive  eleven's  territory  when  the  kick 
formation  is  assumed,  the  defensive  ends  will  be 
noticed  playing  in  their  usual  positions.  In  the 
latter  contingency,  these  ends  are  covering  the 
opposing  backs  to  prevent  them  from  crossing  the 
line  and  taking  a  forward  pass.  In  the  former 
contingency,  they  are  covering  the  ends  to  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  a  forward  pass,  and  the 
two  defensive  backs  are  covering  the  opposing 
backs.  The  spectator,  however,  must  expect  to 
see  many  variations  to  this  system,  as  one  coach 
favors  one  plan,  another  a  different  plan,  and  all 
coaches  shape  their  systems  to  utilize  the  indi- 
vidual talents  of  each  player. 

While  the  e.xpert  spectator  is  ascertaining  the 
major  tactics  employed,  he  also  can  familiarize 
himself  with  the  minor  methods  used  by  the  indi- 
vidual players.  For  instance,  the  system  of  block- 
ing invites  interest.     Under  the  older  method  of 


opponent,  and.  when  about  a  yard  and  a  half 
distant,  literally  throws  himself  through  the  air 
at  him,  thus  executing  what  is  known  as  a  "fly- 
ing block."  The  advantage  of  the  latter  style  of 
blocking  is  that,  when  it  is  well  executed,  the 
block  cannot  be  warded  off,  whereas  the  block 
made  by  a  player  with  his  feet  on  the  ground 
frequently  may  be  straight-armed  aside. 

The  general  work  of  the  two  oft'ensive  ends 
will  reward  observation  —  play  after  play.  The 
end  upon  the  side  toward  which  the  attack  is 
directed  will,  of  course,  be  an  integral  part  of 
every  play.  He  will  be  seen  now  blocking  the 
opposing  end  out.  now  boxing  the  adjacent  tackle 
in,  and  now  crossing  the  line  and  blocking  in  the 
defensive  half-back.  If  the  play  is  directed 
toward  the  end  opposite  to  him,  at  times  he  may 
be  seen  following  after  the  play  in  order  to  safe- 
guard a  possible  fumble,  but  under  better  tactics 
crossing  the  line  on  his  own  side  and  endeavoring 
to  block  off  one  of  the  secondary  defenders.  This 
especially  will  be  noticed  on  plays  directed  inside 
of  the  tackle  positions,  for  modern  tactics  realize 
that  close  games  are  won  by  blocking  the  second- 
ary defenders,  so  that  if  an  attack  succeeds  in 
passing  the  line,  it  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
sweep  down  the  field.  On  plays  directed  outside 
of  the  tackle  positions  the  sharp  observer  will 
notice  that  all  line-players  from  the  opposite 
flank,  if  properly  coached,  likew-ise  will  break 
through,  charge  across  the  line,  and  aid  in  block- 
ing the  secondaries. 
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If  the  spectator  siuldenly  observes  a  wide  gap 
at  some  point  in  the  offensive  rush-line,  he  is  con- 
fronted by  what  is  known  as  a  "line  divide."  If 
the  olTensive  eleven  spreads  across  the  entire 
field,  the  manceiiver  is  a  "spread  play."  If  the 
defense  is  being  wisely  directed,  the  observer  in- 
stantly will  see  a  rearrangement  of  this  team, 
which  not  only  should  spread  its  line  also,  but 
which  besides  should  withdraw  one  or  more  iilay- 
ers  from  the  line  and  with  them  strengthen  the 
back-field.  Since  a  ''line  divide"  or  "spread  play" 
weakens  the  running  attack  but  increases  the 
power  in  a  forward  pass,  the  defense  should 
weaken  its  defense  to  a  running  attack  and 
strengthen  its  defense  to  a  forward  pass. 

Since  every  strategist  of  the  gridiron  spends 
hours  and  hours  upon  some  ])lay  for  use  when 
fight  and  fortune  has  placed  his  team  within 
scoring  distance  of  an  adversary's  goal-line,  the 
expert  spectator  should  be  especially  alert  when 
one  of  the  two  elevens  threatens  to  score.  In 
this  juncture  he  must  employ  his  entire  expert 
knowledge  to  scrutinize  the  position  of  each  one 
of  the  twenty-two  [ilayers  and  to  allow  no  detail 
along  the  pathway  of  the  Jilay  to  escape  his  ob- 
servation. A  favorite  mamsuver  in  recent  years 
to  cross  a  goal-line,  and  also  used  elsewhere,  is 
the  "split,"  a  ])lay  in  which  the  interference  and 
the  runner  leap  together  for  a  certain  point  in 
the  line,  but  in  which,  just  as  the  line  is  reached, 
the  interference  splits  in  two  and  the  runner, 
either  with  or  without  an  interferer,  springs 
through  another  point. 

Another  incidental  feature  of  football  always 
fascinating  to  the  expert  observer  is  the  com])ari- 
son  of  power  on  the  two  sides  of  a  rush-line. 
Curiously,  but  naturally,  the  right  side  of  a  line 
is  stronger,  both  offensively  and  defensively,  than 
the  left.  If  the  deep  student  of  the  game  will  pore 
over  the  records,  he  will  find  that  almost  all  of 
the  successful  long  runs  have  been  made  around 
an  opponent's  left  end  or  through  his  left  wing, 
and  that  in  almost  any  average  game  the  ma- 
jority of  gains  likewise  are  made  through  the 
adversary's  left  flank.  Some  ex])lain  this  by  ar- 
guing that  a  man  is  right-footed,  as  well  as  right- 
handed,  and  that  the  offense  gains  an  advantage 
by  running  to  the  right  and  that  the  defense  suf- 
fers a  handicap  by  being  compelled  to  tackle  to 
the  left.  Shrewd  tacticians,  therefore,  make  the 
defensive  side  of  their  liiie  stronger  than  the 
right,  and  offensively  plan  their  strongest  plays 
against  an  opponent's  left. 

.\nd  now  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  trying 
tasks  for  the  expert  observer,  the  detection  of  a 
team's  starting  signal.  The  best  elevens,  as  is  gen- 
cr;illv  known,  cmijlov  a  secret  signal  to  indicate 


the  instant  upon  which  the  ball  will  be  snapped, 
so  that  men  and  ball  may  move  simultaneousl)'. 
There  are  two  types  of  such  a  signal,  both  being 
mental  and  both  dependent  upon  the  element  of 
rhythm.  P'or  instance,  the  first  type  may  be  one 
in  which,  on  all  plays  to  the  right,  the  ball  will 
be  put  in  play  a  certain  number  of  stated  beats 
after  the  pronunciation  of  the  last  number  in  the 
regular  signal  series,  with  a  different  number  of 
stated  beats  for  all  plays  to  the  left.  The  num- 
ber of  beats  are  usually  two  for  one  side  and 
three  for  the  other.  Thus,  if  the  signal  calls 
for  a  play  to  the  right  and  two  has  been  as- 
signed to  plays  to  the  right,  upon  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  signal  series  each  player  mentally  and 
in  even  rhythm  counts  off  two  beats.  On  the  last 
beat  the  ball  and  men  move  simultaneously.  The 
second  type  of  starting  signals  depends  upon  a 
key  number  which  indicates  the  number  of  beats 
to  be  counted  upon  each  play.  Ordinarily,  this  is 
the  first  number  of  the  series.  The  advantage 
of  this  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
beats  may  be  varied  from  play  to  play,  and  thus 
opponents,  and  the  expert  spectator,  are  baffled 
in  solving  the  system. 

Probably  the  most  fascinating  feature  of  foot- 
ball for  the  spectator  is  the  detection  of  the  vary- 
ing battle-plans  of  the  rival  generals.  Fortu- 
nately these  are  easily  ascertained.  To  begin 
with,  a  little  preliminary  knowledge  of  strategy  is 
necessary.  I-leld  captains  generally  utilize  three 
different  classes  of  plays,  according  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  ball  upon  the  field.  Since  in  a  game 
between  two  fairly  matched  elevens  neither  team 
should  expect  to  be  able  to  batter  its  way  to  the 
goal-line  from  long  distances,  ordinarily,  when 
play  is  within  an  eleven's  forty-yard  line,  the 
principal  plays  will  be  punts  and  end-runs,  with 
•only  an  occasional  thrust  at  an  adversary's  line  in 
order  to  test  its  strength.  Some  teams  also  may 
employ  an  occasional  forward  pass  in  this  section 
of  the  field,  although  the  use  of  a  forward  pass 
near  an  eleven's  own  goal-line  is  contrary  to  con- 
servative strategy  on  account  of  the  danger,  the 
only  exception  being  its  use  by  a  losing  eleven 
late  in  the  game,  when  desperate  chances  must 
be  taken.  Nevertheless,  bold  field  generals  occa- 
sionally use  forward  passes  near  their  goal-line. 

When  the  ball  rests  between  the  two  forty-yard 
lines,  a  second  class  of  plays,  known  as  "apjiroacb 
])lays,"  come  into  use  in  order  to  carry  a  team 
within  striking  distance  of  their  adversary's  goal- 
line.  These  are  end-runs,  especially  forward 
passes,  delayed,  double,  lateral,  and  concealed 
passes,  with  sufficient  line-thrusts  to  mask  the 
attack.  Within  an  opponent's  forty-yard  line  a 
wise  cajJtain  uses  his  entire  quota  of  ])lays,  se- 
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loctinii  each  play  according  to  an  ascertained 
weakness  in  the  .oi>posing  line,  accoriling  to  the 
position  assumed  hy  opponents,  and  according  to 
the  distance  from  either  side-line.  _Jf  the  expert 
spectator  possesses  a  good  memory,  he  can  detect 
the  change  in  each  class  of  plays  merely  by 
observation.  The  really  expert  spectator,  how- 
ever, will  keep  a  complete  set  of  notes  from 
the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  game.  These 
notes  will  reflect  the  character  of  each  offensive 
formation,  the  nature  of  the  ensuing  play, 
whether  a  run.  pass.  kick,  or  combination  thereof, 
the  point  in  the  defensive  line  attacked,  and  the 


dist.uice  covered  by  the  jilay.  Such  notes,  if  kept 
in  tahidar  form,  employing  only  letters  or  abbre- 
\iatious  to  denote  the  details  of  play,  are  not 
laborious  or  ditficult.  They  are  known  to  football 
men  as  chart  records.  \'ear  after  year  the  expert 
observers  of  the  gridiron  have  been  keeping  these 
records,  which  have  furnished  them  the  data  from 
which  to  weigh  and  discuss  every  movement  and 
m.-iiKBUver  in  the  battle. 

There  is  an  old  adage  that  the  more  one  know-s 
about  a  subject  the  more  he  will  enjoy  it.  The 
exceptional  pleasure  in  observing  a  football  game, 
therefore,  invites  all  to  become  exjiert  spectators. 
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A  LIZARD  crept  out 
of  a  cool  crevice 
and  then  lay  mo- 
tionless in  the  sun- 
warmed  purple 
hollow  of  a  tall, 
reddish-blue  rock- 
jutting  upward 
from  a  stony  ridge 
which  formed  the  northern  wall  of  a  wide  valley. 
The  little  creature's  eyes  were  like  tiny  jewels, 
flashing  forth  a  green  fire  as  he  blinked  in  lazy 
enjoyment  of  the  genial  rays  shining  down  from 
the  cloudless  i)Iue  of  the  Spanish  sky.  Beneath 
liim,  at  the  base  of  the  rock,  there  was  a  low 
growth  of  young  pines  and  silver-stemmed  pop- 
lars, and  now  these  rustled  softly,  like  fluttering 
feathers,  as  a  small  body  wriggled  somewhat 
after  the  lizard's  fashion  out  into  the  open. 

Then,  springing  to  her  feet  with  an  agile 
bomid,  Xina  raised  her  hand  to  shade  her  eyes 
from   the  dazzling  sunshine   and   peered   eagerly 
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into  the  yellow  plain  spread  out  for  miles 
and  miles  in  front  of  her. 

She  was  a  lass  of  small  stature  for  her  dozen 
years,  nevertheless  there  was  a  look  of  health 
and  vigor  about  her  slender,  well-knit  frame:  red 
roses  bloomed  in  her  tanned  cheeks,  and  their  tint 
also  touched  her  small,  pretty  mouth :  there  was 
no  lack  of  strength  and  symmetry  in  her  bare, 
brown  limbs;  grace  was  in  her  straight  little 
back  and  in  the  way  her  slender  neck  carried  a 
head  with  its  tangle  of  silken,  black  curls. 

\'ery  shabbily  clad  was  Nina:  a  ragged  vel- 
veteen bodice,  whose  faded  red  lacings  of  cord 
revealed  the  white  of  a  coarse  linen  underwaist, 
and  a  tattered  skirt  of  orange-striped  wool  made 
the  child  look  like  some  gay  tropical  bird  whose 
plumage  had  once  been  bright,  indeed,  but  now 
lacked  its  former  sleek  beauty. 

However,  just  now  little  Nina  was  giving  but 
scant  heed  to  her  attire :  her  large  black  eyes 
were  directed  far  down  the  slope  toward  a 
squatty  figure  dressed  in  a  voluminously  flounced 
petticoat,  the  gaudy  lemon-yellow  tints  of  which 
were  somewhat  subdued  by  a  shabby,  black  lace 
mantilla. 

Half  wrathfully,  half  roguishly,  the  little  g'irl 
wagged  a  small  brown  forefinger  at  the  broad 
Lack  of  the  waddling  woman.    "Oho!  haha  !"  she 
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cinicklcil,  nnd  ilio  sound  \v:is  like  the  ijiirsfle  of  a 
merry  liltle  hrook.  ^'.lliere  ,y;ocs  juaiia,  tryiiijj  lo 
look  as  youlhfiil  as  a  sefiorita  and  as  stately  as 
a  marqiiesa  !  She  spent  a  fidl  half-hojj;-  drajiing 
her  mantilla,  and  oh  !  the  proud  air  with  u  liich 
she  tucked  a  red  rose  just  above  her  left  ear  and 
marched  off  with  her  fan  !  Xo  doubt  all  the  ca- 
balleros  will  nudge  one  another  and  hide  their 
mouths  behind  the  palms  of  their  hands!  Yes, 
poor  old  J  nana  means  to  have  a  fine  time  to-day. 
I  only  wish,  "  here  a  little  mist  veiled  the  dark 
eyes,  "I  only  wish  that  she  'd  allowed  mc  to  ac- 
company her!  I.  too,  would  like  to  see  the  queen, 
our  good  Isabella:  they  say  she  is  to  ride  forth 
to-day  to  watch  the  knights  display  their  skill. 
Roderick  Herando  told  me  this  morning  as  he 
went  by,  driving  his  herd  of  goats  to  feed  on  the 
grassy  slopes  of  Xoliar.  that  all  last  night  there 
was  much  going  on  in  the  barraca  :  the  armorers 
were  at  work  on  helmet  and  cuirass  and  polish- 
ing swords :  grooms  were  making  the  splendid 
horses'  sides  shine  like  satin  and  tails  and  manes 
look  like  waving  silk :  heralds,  drummers,  and 
trumpeters  were  adding  to  the  din.  But  woe  is 
me !  if  it  were  exciting  last  night  just  amotig 
the  servitors  and  pages  and  squires,  what  will  it 
be  to-day,  when  the  nobles  ride  forth  with  roy- 
alty at  their  head  !"  And  here  Xina  clapped  her 
little  brown  hands  together  in  sudden  ecstasy. 

Then  her  animated  face  clouded  over  again, 
and  she  shook  her  head  mournfully  as  she  con- 
tinued : 

"But  ah,  little  good  does  all  this  fine  prepara- 
tion do  »!t'.'  I  must  abide  here  by  the  hut  and 
watch  the  fowls,  the  goats,  and  the  half-dozen 
fig-trees— for  so  ordered  Juana  !  'Be  on  the  look- 
out for  the  Moors,  child  !'  quoth  she.  'They  may 
swoop  down  at  any  time  like  hawks,  the  bold, 
black  creatures !'  " 

X'ii'ia  shuddered  a  little  as  she  repeated  old 
Juana's  admonition,  and  sad  bitterness  was  in 
her  childish  voice  as  she  added  in  a  whisper: 

'■.\h,  the  ]\Ioors  !  Truly,  Juana  need  take  no 
pains  to  warn  iiic  against  them.  .Mas !  did  they 
not  take  iny  father  and  my  mother  from  me,  thus 
leaving  me,  in  one  dreadful  day,  a  helpless  or- 
])han  ?  War  is  a  terrible  thing:  and  this  siege 
has  lasted  so  long!     Will  the  city  never  yield?" 

Looking  outward,  and  beyond  old  Juana's  rap- 
idly receding  figure,  the  little  girl  beheld,  far  in 
the  distance,  but  plainly  visible  because  of  the 
clear,  crystalline  atmosphere,  that  jewel  of  Span- 
ish cities,  fair  Granada. 

On  either  side  of  it  towered  mountain-peaks, 
their  stately  shoulders  wearing  the  ermine  of  the 
snow,  though  down  in  the  vales  below  the  sum- 
mer sun  made  the  golden  air  shimmer  with  heat. 


The  city  itself  glistened  with  whitened  walls, 
wiiile  here  and  there  was  a  gaily  colored  tile 
roof  or  gilded  minaret,  and  contrasted  to  the 
brightness  were  the  cool  green  shadows  of  cy- 
press groves,  orchards,  vineyards,  and  beautiful 
gardens.  But  between  the  covert  of  the  reddish- 
blue  rocks  where  the  little  Spanish  girl  rested 
and  the  far-distant,  splendid  city,  there  stretched 
a  wide  vccja  —  a.  plain  yellow  and  brown  with  sun- 
parched  grass,  lined  by  dusty  white  roads,  and 
spotted  with  the  black  desol.ition  of  burnt  vil- 
lages. 

Merc  it  was,  in  a  certain  year  toward  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  time  of  our 
story,  that  the  army  of  King  Ferdinand  and 
Queen  Isabella  was  encamped.  Nina's  sharp  eyes 
could  see  the  barraca  —  xht  rows  and  rows  of 
tents,  the  hastily  constructed  huts  roofed  with 
straw  and  wattles.  Standing  in  becoming  dig- 
nity apart  from  them  was  the  great  pavilion 
above  which  fluttered  the  standards  of  Castile 
and  Aragon,  and  surrounding  it  were  many 
other  tents,  silken-fringed  and  surmounted  by 
embroidered  banners  of  divers  colors  and  heral- 
dic designs. 

It  was  too  far  away  to  distinguish  figures, 
moving  or  motionless,  but  now  and  then  the 
wings  of  the  wind  brought  to  Xiiia's  ears  a  faint 
sound  of  silver-throated  trumpets,  the  thunderous 
roll  of  drums,  and  her  vivid  iinagination  pictured 
knightly  figures  in  armor,  mounted  on  gaily  ca- 
parisoned horses,  galloping  here  and  there,  doff- 
ing plumed  helmets  to  fair  ladies,  and  bowing 
low  in  the  saddle  before  royalty. 

Ah,  so  much  was  going  on  down  there  on  the 
wide  yellow  plain  !  Old  Juana.  with  the  red  rose 
stuck  so  coquettishly  amid  her  coarse,  iron-gray 
curls,  could  see  it  all,  but  she,  poor  little  Nina, 
must  stay  up  on  the  rocky  hillside  with  only  the 
cackling  fowls  and  the  greedily  browsing  goats 
for  coinpany !     Really  it  was  too  bad ! 

But  now,  after  all,  because  she  was  a  sensible, 
fair-minded  little  lass,  and,  moreover,  one  dis- 
posed to  make  the  best  of  things,  Niiia's  face 
soon  resumed  its  customary  sunny  expression, 
and  she  said  cheerily : 

"Eh,  shall  I  call  it  night  just  because  of  one 
lilack  cloud !  'T  is  not  Christianlike  for  me  to 
begrudge  old  Juana  her  day's  outing.  Surely 
she  deserves  it,  for  she  has  worked  hard  all  the 
week  at  the  mat-weaving  and  the  garden-tending. 
Besides,  she  has  been  good  to  me.  the  woman  has. 
Few  and  far  between  are  the  folk  ready  to  give 
a  poor  orphan  a  home.  I  must  not  blame  her 
because  she  thought  it  not  wise  to  take  me,  a  lit- 
tle maid,  down  among  the  noisy  crowd.  Besides, 
it  was  needful  for  somebodv  to  aljide  at  home  to 
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see  to  things,  for.  though  there  's  little  chance  of 
any  of  the  swart,  lawless  Moors  prowling  around, 
w'ith  so  many  Spanish  soldiers  encamped  between 
here  and  (iranada,  still  the  fowls  are  prone  to 
steal  into  the  garden  and  nip  ot¥  the  young  leeks, 
while  as  for  the  goats,  well,  everybody  knows 
what  wanderers  they  are !  And  anyhow,  Juana 
was  very  kind  about  one  thing,"  here  Nina's 
black  eyes  shone,  "she  left  me  something  for  a 
very  good  dinner,  ^'es,  a  fine  feast  I  shall  have 
indeed!  After  I  have  tidied  up  the  hut  and  fed 
the  fowls,  I  '11  take  my  victuals  down  to  the  ra- 
vine yonder,  where  it  is  so  cool  and  shady,  and 
eat  my  meal  there." 

H.\LF  an  hour  later  found  Xina  seated  in  the 
shadow  of  a  copse  of  oleanders,  their  pink  ro- 
settes, wind-fluttered,  giving  forth  a  delicate  per- 
fume. 

She  made  a  wreath  of  some  of  the  flowers,  and, 
placing  it  jauntily  upon  her  shining  black  curls, 
le;uie<l  over  with  a  smiling  face  to  peer  at  her 
retk'clion  in  the  clear  dark  waters  of  a  little 
brook  which  flowed  through  the  ravine. 

The  stream,  at  this  part,  had  widened  into  a 
dark,  mirror-like  pool,  motionless  save  for  a 
slight  ripjjle  now  and  then  or  a  tiny  enlarging 
circle  of  silver  bubbles  as  some  fish  rose  to  the 
surface  for  air,  or  to  snap  at  the  brown  and 
azure-winged  flies  skimming  across  the  water. 
But  a  few  rods  away,  farther  up  the  defile,  the 
brook  came  down  tumultuously  over  narrow, 
shelving  ledges,  making  a  leaping  waterfall,  its 
white  foam  rainbow-tinted  where  shafts  of  sun- 
light smote  it. 

The  rush  and  ripple  of  the  waters  quite 
drowned  all  other  sounds,  and  thus  it  was  that 
Nina,  smiling  and  dimijling  at  the  radiant.  ])ink- 
garlanded  vision  in  the  dark,  shining  ]m)oI,  heard 
not  the  slightest  noise,  until  the  rattling  of  a  peb- 
ble tumbling  down  the  slope  gave  notice  of  an 
approaching  footstep. 

She  sprang  up  aghast !  \'isions  of  gigantic, 
swarthy,  fierce-eyed  Moors,  bearing  down  with 
gleaming  sword  or  cruel  lance,  sent  her  heart 
a-fluttering. 

Was  she  to  be  slain,  or  to  be  carried  away  a 
helpless  captive  maid,  doomed  to  slave  in  some 
Moorish  palace  for  years  and  years? 

Trembling  in  every  limb,  yet  with  her  eyes 
flashing  and  her  head  proudly  erect,— for  little 
Nina  was  of  brave  Spanish  blood,  having  no 
taint  of  cowardice  in  it.  — she  stood  staring  in 
dreadful  expectation  toward  the  upper  end  of  the 
irregular  stony  path,  where  a  beetling  crag,  jut- 
ting out  aslant,  jiartly  conceded  the  latter  from 
view. 


.\nd  now,  around  this  turn,  there  came  a  fig- 
ure, large  in  size,  indeed,  but  plainly  that  of  no 
Moor.  For  the  intruder,  stalwart  and  robust, 
was  of  ruddy  countenance,  noble  in  feature  and 
e.xpression,  with  deep  blue  eyes,  eyes  grave  and 
gentle.  Of  not  more  than  middle  age  was  he ; 
nevertheless,  the  auburn  hair  about  his  temples 
was  already  silvered,  and  he  had  the  look  of  one 
whose  years  had  been  burdened  with  many  pon- 
derous thoughts. 

The  dignity  and  gentleness  of  his  presence 
speedily  banished  all  fears  from  Nina's  breast. 
Surely,  the  new-comer  was  no  black-browed, 
fierce  Moor,  nor  was  he  a  haughty,  ruthless 
.Spanish  caballero.  Evidently  he  was  a  stranger, 
a  foreigner,  doubtless,  and  yet  — and  yet  — Nina 
passed  her  small  brown  hand  across  her  fore- 
head thoughtfully— had  she  not  seen  his  face  be- 
fore? Once,  amid  crowds  down  in  the  vcga, 
when  she  and  Juana  had  ventured  down  there  to 
sell  pats  of  goats-milk  cheese  to  the  soldiery,  and 
a  basketful  of  white  and  crimson  roses  to  some  of 
the  fine  dames— yes,  was  it  not  in  the  midst  of 
a  jostling,  motley  throng  she  had  seen  just  such 
a  benign  face,  whose  owner  had  moved  along  in 
a  quiet,  self-absorbed  way,  quite  regardless  of 
bold  stares  and  muttered  comments  of  mingled 
[iraise  and  blame?  Nina  was  not  quite  certain  — 
and  again  she  drew  her  hand  across  her  brow  in 
a  puzzled  fashion. 

But  now  the  stranger,  reaching  the  base  of  the 
rocky  slope  and  seeing  the  ravine  occupied,  spoke 
in  a  friendly  tone  and  with  the  winsome  smile  of 
one  whose  heart  warms  at  the  sight  of  little 
children : 

".\ha  !  a  little  maid,  too,  has  sought  the  pleas- 
ant shelter  of  this  cool  retreat !  Is  she  willing, 
I  wonder,  to  .share  some  of  this  refreshing  water 
with  a  weary  wayfarer?  " 

"Oh,  surely,  good  sir,"  came  the  prompt  reply ; 
and  then,  hastily,  "only  wait  a  brief  space.  I  pray 
you,"  for  the  man,  laying  aside  the  pack  he  car- 
ried upon  his  back  — a  pack  containing  clothing 
and  sundry  ro!led-up  parchments  and  various 
maps  — was  apparently  in  the  act  of  kneeling 
down,  in  the  slow',  laborious  manner  of  one 
whose  limbs  were  stilt  with  weariness,  in  order 
to  quaff  the  water  with  his  hollowed  hands. 

Nina  ran  swiftly  to  where,  in  a  green,  mossy 
crevice  between  two  boulders,  she  had  stored  the 
food  for  her  feast;  she  drew  forth  a  little  cup 
fashioned  from  red  clay,  and,  dipping  it  into  the 
pool,  held  it  brimful  to  the  parched  lips  of  the 
stranger.  Two  long  draughts,  and  the  cup  was 
emptied.  There  was  a  grateful  look  in  the  grave 
blue  eyes. 

"Ah,  that  was  good  !  Many  thanks,  little  maid." 
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And  here  a  genial  smile,  like  sunshine,  flashed 
from  beneath  the  shaggy  gray  brows.  "Of  a 
truth.  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  has  no  more  ready 
and  courteous  cup-bearer !  As  for  the  water,  it 
is  most  refreshing— so  cold  that  it  almost  seems 
to  have  a  touch  of  ice  in  it." 

The  little  girl  nodded  with  a  wise  air. 

"And  no  wonder,  sir.  Indeed.  Juana  says  that 
the  stream  conies  from  the  cold  heart  of  yonder 
mountain,"  with  a  graceful  gesture  toward  dis- 
tant, white-crowned  Valeta. 

"I  doubt  it  not !  But  who  is  Juana  ?  ^'our 
elder  sister?"  with  kindly  interest. 

Nina  laughed  mirthfully. 

"She— Juana?  Ah,  no!"  .And  then,  with 
childi-sh  artlessness,  the  little  girl  went  on  to  tell 
about  her  guardian,  the  humble,  hillside  home, 
her  daily  tasks,  her  joys  and  sorrows;  and  then, 
of  course,  there  came  forth  the  tale  of  the  day's 
disappointment.  The  gray-haired  stranger  lis- 
tened attentively,  sympathetically. 

"Ves,  yes;  I  understand  !  So  you  wanted  to  go 
to  the  merry-making,  the  jousting,  to  see  the 
gaiety  and  glitter  of  it  all?  Well,  well,  no  won- 
der !  And  no  blame  to  you,  my  dear !  "T  is  a 
child's  sport  after  all.— this  w-aving  of  banners, 
blare  of  trumpets,  and  flaunting  of  tinseled  at- 
tire, this  mimicry  and  silly  mockery,— all  more 
suited  to  one  of  your  years  than  it  is  to  men  and 
women  over  whom  the  war-cloud  still  hovers, 
black  and  ominous  !  For,  my  child,  the  Moors 
are  not  yet  vanquished,  nor  is  Granada  fallen  ! 
Moreover,  there  are  other  things  of  mighty  im- 
port -to  engage  the  minds  of  brave  knights, 
thoughtful  prelates,  and  w'ise,  far-sighted  mon- 
archs.  Yea.  mighty  .schemes !"  and  here  the 
speaker  paused,  a  far-away  look  in  his  eyes,  the 
look  of  one  seeing  visions.  Then,  with  a  little 
shrug  of  his  broad  shoulders,  he  turned  to  Nina, 
saying  graciously : 

"Pray  lend  me  the  cup  again,  my  dear.  The 
cold  water  is  refreshing,  and  will  help  fill  a  stom- 
ach that  has  gone  fasting  for  nigh  twenty-four 
hours." 

Nina  complied  with  the  request,  but  in  silence; 
there  was  a  perturbed  look  on  her  face.  Fasting, 
forsooth  !  And  was  this  fatherly,  friendly  man 
hungry?  What  a  pity!  She  cast  a  furtive  glance 
in  the  direction  of  the  lichen-covered  crevice  in 
which  lay  hidden  her  small  store  of  food. 

A  struggle  was  waged  within  her  breast. 
Ought  she  to  share  her  food,  the  bread,  the  figs, 
the  dried  fish,  and  the  goat's-milk  cheese,  yes, 
the  sugared  cakes— the  last  such  a  treat!— given 
to  her  by  old  Juana,  who  had  thoughtfully 
brought  them  home  from  Luisa  de  Mendoza"s 
wedding  fcsta— yes,  ought  she  to  share  all  these 


with  a  stranger?  Why,  this  little  feast  was  the 
only  thing  to  balance  her  day's  disappointment ! 
And  to  talk  about  "sharing."  Really,  that  which 
was  an  abuntlance  for  one  small  girl  would  be 
scarcely  enough  for  so  huge  a  man  ! 

"N'erily.  he  is  of  a  goodly  size!"  Nina  ex- 
claimed to  herself,  with  a  solemn  and  calculating 
glance  at  her  companion's  generous  circumfer- 
ence. "He  could  eat  every  crumb,  and  still  leave 
much  space !"  she  thought  despairingly. 

But  then,  he  was  a  man  no  longer  young:  he 
looked  sad.  weary,  and  disappointed ;  somehow, 
she  wanted  to  make  him  feel  better  in  his  mind 
and  body  — oh,  truly,  she  wanted  to  !  There  was 
a  strange  impelling  force  within,  her  better  self, 
that  urged  her  onward.  .\nd  now  her  brow 
cleared :  the  happy  light  came  back  to  her  dark 
eyes;  she  ran  swiftly  to  the  cool  niche  between 
the  crags  and  drew  forth  the  basket  woven  of 
osiers  stained  red  and  blue.  She  placed  its  con- 
tents on  some  broad  plantain-leaves  by  the  side 
of  the  stranger. 

"Flow  now,  sir,''  she  cried  gaily,  "say  you  not 
that  I  am  a  good  little  fairy?  Here  is  food,  and 
ma)'  it  be  quite  to  your  liking.  Eat,  sir,  I  pray 
you  !" 

Then  the  man's  eyes  grew  large  with  amazed 
delight. 

"Fairy,  indeed !  '  he  exclaimed.  "This  is  a 
feast  fit  for  her  Majesty.  Queen  Isabella!  Trulj', 
I  am  not  sorry  that  I  wandered  into  this  ravine 
after  losing  my  way  trying  to  find  a  short  course 
to  Huelva.  But,  little  maiden,"  in  sudden  hesi- 
tation, "doubtless  this  food  was  intended  for 
yourself:  it  would  be  unkind  in  me  to  deprive  you 
of  it." 

"Oh.  give  yourself  no  uneasiness,"  was  Nina's 
hurried  rejoinder.  "We  '11  eat  together,  an  it 
please  you,  my  dear  sir.  Behold,  now  I  help  my- 
self to  a  bit  of  bread— some  fish,  too,  just  a  tiny 
piece!  I  — I  had  a  very  hearty  breakfast  this 
morning.  But  as  for  you,  sir,  you  have  gone 
without  for  so  long  a  time.  Now  partake  heart- 
ily: you  must  be  very  hungry."  solicitously. 

Evidently  the  big.  gray-haired  man  'i.'as  very 
hungry:  he  seemed  to  require  no  more  urging  to 
help  himself  to  the  food.  He  ate,  indeed,  with 
no  lack  of  appetite,  but  in  a  thoughtful,  absorbed 
way,  as  if  his  body  were  a  mere  machine  that 
needed  repairing,  a  furnace  that  needed  fuel, 
while  all  the  time  his  mind  was  busy  with  things 
more  important  than  victuals  and  drink  ! 

So  busily  engaged  was  it  that  he  failed  to  note 
how  very  sparingly  his  small  companion  partook 
of  the  fish  and  figs  and  sugared  cakes,  but  this 
was  due  to  no  greed  on  hi?  part,  nor  to  any  lack 
of  kmdness. 
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After    the    re]i:ist    \v;is    ihiislKHl    anil    the    few  A  sudden  hght  Hashed  into  Xit'ia's  hraiii.  Again 

crunihs   tossed   to   the   hirds  circlini,'  aiound   tlie  she  recalled  the  remembrance  of  the  jiortly  frame 

shady   nook,    the   man'  rose    to    his    feet,   sayinj;  and   the   ruddy,   benign  countenance   and   auburn 

<'ratefullv:  '  hair,  white-frosted,  she  had  seen  in  the  moving 

■Manv  thanks,  dear  child  !     1  am  loatlTlo  leave  throng  that  day  long  ago  ! 


II 


I   IIUI^  riil'lll.lJ    COI.UMBLS    IIAIJ    I'kllVKU    HIS    VISION    TRL'E!" 

such    pleasant    company,    but    I    must    be    going.  She  stared  at  the  man  intently,  excitedly. 

Truly,   fine   rest  and   refreshment   have   I    found  "Oh,  now  I  know  who  you  are  !'"  she  cried  jubi- 

here.     I   was  more  weary  than  I   thought.     We  lantly.     "'You  are  Cristobal  Colon,  the  sailor,  the 

mariners   are   more   accustomed  to   treading  the  man  everybody  is  talking  about  !" 

decks   of   our   vessels   than   we   are   to   climbing  A  ruddier  tint  flushed  the  cheeks  of  her  com- 

among  the  rocky  defiles  of  these  mountains."  panion. 

Mariners!  "Talking  about?     Not  to  my  praise,  I  'II  war- 
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rant !"  he  muttered,  with  a  mirthless  smile  and  a 
little  grimace.  "And  pray,  what  do  they  say? 
I  "m  no  woman,  yet  I  have  a  share  of  curiosity !" 

"Well,"  Nina  went  on  frankly,  "some  of  them 
did  call  you  strange  names,  I  remember.  A— a 
—  visionary— a  fanatic.  I  know  not  what  such 
things  mean  ;  nothing  very  bad,  I  am  sure,"  with 
a  winsome  smile.    Then  she  added  shyly : 

"But  is  it  true,  good  sir,  that  you  believe  the 
world  is  round  in  its  shape,  and  that  if  you  were 
to  keep  on  sailing  and  sailing  westward,  you  'd 
come  to  some  land?" 

"The  first  is  true,  most  assuredly !  .And." 
slowly  and  soberly,  "I  hope  to  be  able  to  say  yes 
In  your  second  question." 

lie  paused  a  minute,  a  sad,  yearning  look  in  his 
clear,  honest  blue  eyes,  and  then  said: 

"Little  maid,  tell  me,  — for  it  is  said  in  Holy 
Writ  that  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  cometh  wis- 
dom.—tell  me,  what  ought  a  man  to  do  when 
his  whole  being  is  filled  with  a  mighty  project, 
and  yet  when  everything  seems  against  him.  when 
friends  are  fickle,  foes  violent,  and  royalty  turns 
away  coldly?" 

Nina  looked  at  him  steadily,  her  shapely  little 
head  tilted  sidewise,  her  eyes  glistening  with 
sympathy,  radiant  with  earnestness. 

"What  ought  he  to  do?"  She  repeated  the 
words  cheerily.  "Why,  sir,  I  am  but  a  small 
maid,  and  have  not  much  wisdom,  but  still  I  think 
the  man  must  go  right  ahead,  and  never,  never, 
iicrcr  g'ive  up  I  T  heard  our  good  priest  say 
once  that  "no  man  fails  as  long  as  he  keeps  his 
heart  pure  and  his  faith  and  courage  bright  and 
strong.'  " 

Cristobal  Colon  laid  his  hand  gently  on  the 
child's  silken  curls.  Then  he  stooped  and  kissed 
her  tenderly,  almost  reverently. 

"Thank  you.  my  little  maid  !  Thank  you  for 
your  food  and  drink,  your  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness, and,  above  all,  for  your  brave  words.  .And 
now,  good-by.  May  God,  Maker  and  Keeper  of 
ail  seas  and  lands,  bless  and  guard  you  always— 
.-ilways !  As  for  me,"— this  more  to  him- 
self than  to  ihc  child,  — "as  for  nie,  I  re- 


turn to  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  once 
again  to  try  — to  try!" 

M.^.w,  many  months  after  this,  a  sudden  glory 
flashed  along  from  town  to  town  on  the  sunny 
plains  and  vine-clad  hills  of  Spain.  Cristobal 
Colon— Christopher  Columbus  we  of  to-day  call 
him  — had  proved  his  vision  true! 

The  great  gray  Atlantic  could  no  longer  hide 
its  secret;  there  was  land  indeed  on  its  farther 
border  — a  new.  vast  country,  rich  in  resources 
and  in  wonders  ! 

And  hearing  the  marvelous  news,  little  Nina, 
of  the  dark  eyes,  clapped  her  hands  jubilantly, 
while  her  heart  sang  within  her,  and.  as  she 
danced  about  gleefully,  much  to  old  Juana's 
amazement,  she  exclaimed : 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad  that  he  did  n't  give  up— 
that  he  kept  on  trying !  And  to  think  that  one 
of  his  vessels— the  smallest,  they  say — was 
named  the  A'ina.'  Maybe  it  made  him  think  of 
me;  I  'm  sure  I  hope  it  did  !  Anyhow.  I  am  glad 
that  I  helped  him  a  little.  — just  a  little  bit.  No, 
it  v^as  n't  much,  but  it  was  something  like  the 
story  the  good  priest  told  us  about,  the  story  of 
the  time  of  the  Blessed  Saviour,  when  the  little 
lad  gave  up  his  loaves  and  fishes,  so  that,  through 
a  miracle,  a  great  multitude  might  be  fed  !  Ves, 
[  am  so  glad  and  thankful  that  I  could  do  a  little 
I)it  toward  giving  strength  and  courage  to  dear, 
brave  Cristobal  Colon,  so  that  he  kept  on  trying 
—trying  to  find  that  big,  new  country!" 

.VxD  now,  I  pray  you.  you  who  read  this  story, 
listen  I  If,  away  back  in  that  dim,  distant  cen- 
tury, a  poor  little  .Spanish  lass  was  self-denying 
and  willing  to  do  her  bit  of  service  toward  the 
winning  out  of  a  struggle  for  a  new  land,  may 
you  little  maids,  who  belong  to  that  land  and 
enjoy  its  rare  blessings,  prove  your  patriotism 
by  keeping  your  hearts  pure  and  good,  true  and 
loyal  toward  .America,  the  well-l)eloved— the 
country  brave  Christopher  Columbus  discovered 
after  much  ]iain  and  i)atience,  much  sutter- 
ing  and  sell-sacrifice. 
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Chapter  I 


THE   LIVE   WIRE 


Dale  Tompkins  slung  the  bulging  bag  of  papers 
over  one  shoulder,  and,  turning  away  from  the 
news-stand,  walked  briskly  down  the  main  street 
of  Hillsgrove.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the 
wind  that  had  howled  fiercely  all  day  long  was 
shifting  into  the  west,  where  it  tore  to  tatters 
the  banks  of  dun  gray  clouds,  letting  through 
gleams  and  patches  of  cold  blue  sky  tinged  with 
the  pale,  chill  yellow  of  a  typical  autumn  sunset. 

The  cold  look  of  that  sunset  was  well  borne 
out  by  a  keen  nip  in  the  air,  but  Dale  was  too 
thankful  to  have  it  clear  at  all  to  complain.  Be- 
sides, he  was  n't  e.xactly  the  complaining  sort. 
Turning  up  the  collar  of  a  rather  shabby  coat, 
he  thrust  both  hands  deep  into  his  trousers'  pock- 
ets and  hurried  whistling  along,  bent  on  deliver- 
ing his  papers  in  the  quickest  possible  time. 

"I  ought  to  get  home  by  seven,  anyhow,"  he 
thought  calculatingly.  ".'\nd  if  Mother  'II  only 
give  me  a  hurry-up  snack,  1  '11  be  in  time  for 
meeting." 

He  rolled  the  last  word  under  his  tongue  with 
the  prideful  accent  of  a  novice.  Then,  with  a 
sudden  start,  one  hand  jerked  out  of  his  pocket 
and  slipped  between  the  buttons  of  the  thread- 
bare coat.  I'"or  an  anxious  moment  it  grojied 
there  before  the  fingers  closed  over  a  metal 
badge,  shaped  like  a  trefoil,  that  was  jiinned 
securely  to  the  flannel  shirt.  .\  somewhat  sheepish 
grin  overspread  the  freckled  face,  and  through 
an  open  gate  Dale  shot  a  paper  dexterously 
across  the  porch  to  land  accurately  in  the  middle 
of  the  door-mat. 

'T  'd  hate  to  lose  it  the  very  first  week,"  he 
nniltered,  with  a  touch  of  apology.  Mechanically 
be  delivered  another  paper,  and  then  he  sighed. 
"Gee !  A  month  sure  seems  an  awful  long  time 
to  wait  when  you  know  about  all  the  tests  already. 
I  could  even  pass  some  of  the  first-class  ones.  I 
bet !  That  handbook  's  a  dandy,  all  right.  1 
don't  guess  there  was  ever  another  book  jjrinted 
with  so  much  in  it.  exceptin'.  maybe  — " 

The  words  froze  on  his  lips,  and  he  caught  his' 
breath  with  a  sharp,  hissing  intake.  From  some- 
where in  the  next  block  a  scream  rang  out  on  the 
still  air,  so  shrill,  so  sudden,  so  full  of  surprise 
and  pain  and  utter  terror,  that  Dale's  blood 
turned  cold  within  him,  :ind  the  arm,  half  ex- 


tended to  toss  a  folded  paper,  halted  in  the  middle 
of  its  swing,  as  if  encountering  an  invisible 
obstacle.  The  pause  was  only  momentary. 
Abruptly,  as  if  two  hands  were  pressed  around 
a  throbbing  throat,  the  cry  was  cut  off,  and  in 
the  deathly  silence  that  followed.  Dale  hurled  the 
paper  hastily,  but  accurately,  from  him.  and 
turned  and  ran. 

Eyes  wide  and  face  a  little  white,  he  tore 
across  the  road,  splashing  through  puddles  and 
slipping  in  the  soft  mud.  Whirling  around  the 
corner  into  Pine  Street,  he  saw  a  woman  rush 
bareheaded  out  of  a  near-by  house  and  two  men 
come  running  down  an  adjacent  alley.  Rather, 
he  noted  them  with  that  odd  sense  of  observation 
which  works  intuitively,  for  his  whole  being  was 
concentrated  on  the  sight  of  that  slight,  boyish 
figure  lying  motionless  in  the  roadway. 

For  a  second  Dale  stared  blankly,  unable  to 
understand.  His  first  thought  was  that  some 
human  agency  had  done  this  thing,  but  almost  as 
swiftly  he  realized  that  there  was  no  one  in 
sight  who  could  have  struck  the  child  uncon- 
scious, nor  had  there  been  time  for  such  an 
assailant  to  get  away.  Then,  as  he  hurried 
closer  through  the  gathering  dusk,  he  caught 
sight  of  a  trailing  wire  gripped  convulsively  in 
the  small  hands,  and  in  a  flash  he  realized  the 
truth.  In  a  flash,  too.  he  realized  that  the  body 
was  not  as  motionless  as  he  had  supposed.  A 
writhing,  twisting  movement,  slight  but  cease- 
less, quivered  through  the  helpless  victim,  from 
his  thin,  black-stockinged  legs  to  the  blue  lips. 
To  the  white-faced  lad  bending  over  him  it 
seemed  to  tell  of  great  suffering  borne,  perforce, 
in  silence— and  he  was  such  a  little  kid! 

From  Dale's  own  lips  there  burst  a  smothered, 
inarticulate  cry.  Every  idea,  save  the  vital  need 
of  tearing  loose  that  killing  .grip,  vanished  from 
the  older  boy's  mind.  Heedless  of  a  warning 
shout  from  one  of  the  men,  he  bent  swiftly  for- 
ward and  caught  the  child  by  one  shoulder. 

W  hat  liap])ened  then  Dale  was  never  afterward 
able  to  describe  clearly.  It  was  as  if  some  mon- 
strous tingling  force,  greater,  stranger  than  any- 
thing he  had  ever  known,  struck  at  him  out  of 
the  air.  In  a  twinkling  it  tore  him  from  the  boy 
on  the  ground  and  hurled  him  almost  the  width 
of  the  street.  He  crashed  against  the  stone 
curbing  and  for  a  second  or  two  lay  there,  dazed 
and  blinking,  then  climbed  [)ainfully  to  his  feet. 
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'HE  JERKED  BACKWARD  WITH  ALL  THE  STRENGTH  HE  COULD  SUMMON."     (SEE  NEXT  PAGE.) 
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'"I  ought  n't  to  have — touched  him  — with  my 
bare  hands,"  he  muttered  uncertainly.  "I  must 
have  got  nearly  the  whole  charge !" 

He  felt  faint  and  sick  and  wobbly.  From  the 
horrified  group  gathered  helplessly  around  the 
unconscious  boy  across  the  street,  a  woman's 
hysterical  cry  beat  on  his  brain  with  monotonous 
iteration:  "What  can  we  do?  What  can  we  do? 
It  's  terrible  !     Oh,  can't  you  do  something?'' 

"If  we  only  had  rubber  gloves  —  ''  murmured 
one  of  the  men,  vaguely. 

"Where  's  a  'phone?"  interrupted  another. 
"I  'm  going  to  get  'em  to  shut  off  the  current !" 

"You  can't,"  some  one  replied.  People  were 
constantly  rushing  up  to  gasp  and  exclaim,  but  do 
nothing.  "The  power-house  is  clear  over  at  Me- 
dina.    It  '11  take  too  long  to  get  the  connection." 

"I  'm  going  to  try,  anyhow,"  was  the  sharp 
retort.    "It  's  better  than  doing  nothing.'' 

As  he  dashed  past  Dale  and  disappeared  into 
a  neighboring  house,  the  boy  moved  slowly  for- 
ward. He  splashed  through  a  puddle,  and  some- 
thing he  had  read,  or  heard,  came  back  to  him. 
Water  was  a  perfect  conductor,  and  he  had  been 
standing  in  a  regular  pool  of  it  when  he  grabbed 
the  child.    Xo  wonder  he  had  been  shocked. 

"Insulation,"  he  muttered,  his  head  still  swim- 
ming.   "That  's  it!    The  handbook  says — " 

The  bag  of  papers  bumped  against  his  thigh, 
and  somehow  Dale's  numbed  brain  began  to  clear 
swiftly.  How  could  he  have  forgotten  that 
paper  was  a  non-conductor  as  well  as  silk  or 
rubber?  Rubber!  Why,  the  bag  itself  was  made 
of  some  kind  of  waterproof  stuff.  He  thrust 
aside  a  half-grown,  gaping  youth. 

"Give  me  a  show,  can't  you?''  he  cried  almost 
fiercely.  Thrilled,  exhilarated  with  a  sudden 
sense  of  power,  he  jerked  the  bag  off  his  shoul- 
der. "The  kid  '11  never  live  if  he  waits  for  you 
fellows  to  do  something.''  With  extraordinary 
swiftness  he  pulled  out  several  thicknesses  of 
newspaper  and  w-rapped  them  about  one  hand 
and  arm.  Similarly  swathing  the  other,  he 
dropped  the  rubber-coated  bag  to  the  ground  and 
stepped  squarely  on  it.  His  eyes  were  wide  and 
almost  black  with  excitement.  "Oh,  cut  that 
out !"  he  snapi^ed  over  one  shoulder  to  a  pro- 
testing bystander.  "Don't  you  s'pose  I  hito'tv 
what  I  'm  doing?    I  'm  a  scout !" 

.\  second  later  he  had  gripped  the  unconscious 
child  again  by  an  arm  and  shoulder.  This  time 
there  was  no  shock,  only  a  queer,  vibratory  tin- 
gling that  Dale  scarcely  noticed,  so  intent  was  he 
on  doing  the  right  thing.  He  must  not  bungle 
now.  He  remembered  perfectly  what  the  book 
said  about  releasing  a  person  in  contact  with  a 
live  wire.     It  must  be  done  quickly  and  cleanly, 


without  unnecessary  tugging,  or  else  the  shock 
and  burning  would  be  greatly  increased.  Dale 
braced  his  feet  and  drew  a  long  breath.  Then, 
suddenly,  he  jerked  backward  with  all  the 
strength  he  could  summon.  The  next  thing  he 
knew  he  was  sitting  squarely  in  a  puddle  with 
both  arms  around  the  child,  whose  grip  on  the 
deadly  wire  he  had  broken. 

Instantly  the  hitherto  inactive  group  was 
roused  to  life  and  movement,  and  amidst  a  Babel 
of  talk  and  advice  they  surged  around  the  uncon- 
scious lad  and  his  rescuer.  Before  the  latter 
realized  what  had  happened,  some  one  had 
snatched  the  little  chap  from  him  and  started 
swiftly  toward  one  of  the  near-by  houses.  After 
and  around  them  streamed  a  throng  of  men, 
W'Omen,  and  children,  pitying,  anxious,  or  merely 
curious,  but,  now  that  the  danger  was  past,  all 
equally  Aoluble  with  suggestions  or  advice. 

Dale  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  staring  after  them  with  a  troubled  frown. 
"Why  don't  they  give  him  air?"'  he  said.  "If  only 
they  would  n't  bunch  around  him  like  that — " 

He  paused  hesitatingly,  watching  the  proces- 
sion mount  the  steps  and  cross  a  wide  veranda. 
The  stress  and  excitement  that  had  dominated 
him  till  now  seemed  to  have  vanished,  and  a 
reaction  set  in.  He  wondered  whether  folks 
would  n't  think  him  too  "fresh"  for  thrusting 
himself  forward  as  he  had  done.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  man  to  whom  he  had  talked  back 
made  him  wriggle  uncomfortably;  it  was  one  of 
bis  oldest  customers.  "Gee !''  he  muttered,  with 
a  touch  of  uneasiness;  "I  reckon  I  must  have 
sassed  him  prettj'  well,  too  !'' 

Dusk  had  given  place  to  night.  Under  a  flar- 
ing gas-light  at  the  curb  two  early  arrivals,  who 
had  stayed  behind  to  guard  the  deadly,  dangling 
wire,  were  busy  explaining  the  situation  to  sev- 
eral widc-ej'ed  later  comers.  They  formed  an 
animated  group,  and  Dale,  standing  in  the 
shadow  behind  them,  felt  curiously  out  of  it  and 
alone.  The  wind,  sweeping  up  the  street,  struck 
through  his  wet  clothes  and  made  him  shiver. 

"Time  I  was  getting  started."  he  thought.  "It 
must  be  awful  late." 

.\s  he  bent  over  to  pick  up  his  bag,  the  move- 
ment set  his  head  to  throbbing  afresh.  His  ex- 
ploring fingers  encountered  a  lump,  where  he 
had  hit  the  curb,  that  felt  about  the  size  of  an 
ostrich-egg.  Dale's  forehead  wrinkled,  and  he 
opened  the  bag  mechanically,  only  to  find  the 
remaining  papers  there  soaked  through  and 
ruined.  Those  be  had  wrapped  around  his  hands 
lay  in  the  mud  at  his  feet,  soggy  masses  of  pulp. 
.\nd  he  had  delivered  only  four  out  of  the  lot ! 

Dale  tried  to  smile,  but  bis  lips  only  quivered. 
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With  a  seconil,  more  deterniinccl,  effort,  he 
ck-nchcil  his  teeth  tightly,  shiiiic  tlie  empty  liasj 
over  iiis  shouKler,  itlid  started  back  toward  the 
news-stand.  But  he  went  in  silence.  Somehow 
the  usual  whistle  was  impossible.  —» 

Ch.vpter  II 

THE  XEW  TENDERFOOT 

It  was  close  to  half  past  seven  before  Dale  deliv- 
ered his  last  paper.  He  had  been  delayed  in  the 
beginning  by  old  Jed  Hathaway's  having  to  know 
all  about  it,  and  insisting  on  hearing  every  little 
detail  before  he  could  be  induced  to  provide  a 
second  supply.  Dale  tried  to  be  patient  under 
the  croS3-examination  of  the  garrulous  old  news- 
dealer, but  it  was  n't  easy  \vhen  he  knew  that 
each  minute  wasted  now  was  going  to  make  it 
harder  to  get  through  in  time  for  the  scout 
meeting.  When  he  was  released  at  last,  he  hur- 
ried all  he  could,  but  the  minute-hand  of  the  old 
town-clock  was  perilously  close  to  the  perpen- 
dicular when  he  got  back  to  the  square  again. 

Clearly,  there  was  no  time  to  go  home  even 
for  that  "hurry  up"  snack  he  had  been  thinking 
about.  There  was  n't  even  time  to  get  a  sand- 
wich from  the  lunch-wagon,  two  blocks  away. 
"Have  to  pull  in  my  belt  and  forget  about  it  till  I 
get  home  after  meeting,  I  reckon,"  he  thought. 

In  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  he  realized 
that  his  hurried  efforts  at  the  news-stand  to  clean 
oft  the  mud  had  been  far  from  successful.  It 
plastered  his  person,  if  not  from  head  to  foot,  at 
least  from  the  waist  down,  and  now  that  it  was 
begimiing  to  dry,  it  seemed  to  show  up  more 
distinctly  each  moment.  He  could  n't  present 
himself  before  Scoutmaster  Curtis  in  such  a 
plight,  so  he  raced  across  the  square  to  his  friend 
Joe  Banta's  shoe-cleaning  establishment,  bor- 
rowed a  stiff  brush,  and  went  to  work  vigorously. 

Brief  as  was  the  delay,  it  sufficed  to  make  him 
late.  Though  not  at  all  sectarian.  Troop  Five 
held  its  weekly  meetings  in  the  parish-house  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  whose  rector  was  intensely 
interested  in  the  movement.  These  were  sched- 
uled for  seven-thirty  on  Monday  evenings.  There 
was  usually  a  brief  delay  for  belated  scouts,  but 
by  twenty  minutes  of  eight,  at  latest,  the  shrill 
blast  of  the  scoutmaster's  whistle  brought  the 
fellows  at  attention,  ready  for  the  salute  to  the 
flag  and  the  other  simple  exercises  that  opened 
the  meeting. 

Precisely  one  minute  later  Dale  Tompkins 
burst  hastily  into  the  vestibule  and  pulled  up 
abruptly.  Through  the  open  door  a  long  line  of 
khaki-clad  backs  confronted  him,  trim,  erect, 
efficient-looking.      Each    figure    stood    rigidly    at 


attention,  shoulders  back,  eyes  set  straight  ahead, 
three  fingers  pressed  against  the  forehead  in  the 
scout  salute,  and  lips  moving  in  unison  over  the 
last  words  of  the  scout  oath. 

"...  To  keep  myself  physically  strong,  men- 
tally awake,  and  morally  straight." 

"Colors  post !"  came  crisply  from  the  scout- 
master facing  the  line. 

I'rom  the  shadows  of  the  entry  Dale  felt  a  sort 
of  thrill  at  the  precision  of  the  movement  and 
the  neatness  with  which  the  slim  color-bearer, 
who  had  faced  the  line  just  in  front  of  Mr.  Cur- 
tis and  his  assistant,  pivoted  on  his  heel  and  bore 
the  flag,  its  silken  folds  gently  rippling,  past  the 
scouts  still  standing  at  attention  and  on  out  of 
sight  toward  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 

Of  course  it  was  only  Courtlandt  Parker,  who 
was  in  Dale's  grade  at  school  and  a  very  familiar 
person  indeed.  But  somehow,  in  this  role,  he  did 
not  seem  nearly  so  familiar  and  intimate.  To  the 
watching  tenderfoot  it  was  almost  as  if  he  had 
ceased  for  the  moment  to  be  the  airy,  volatile, 
harum-scarum  '"Court,"  whose  pranks  and  wit- 
ticisms so  often  kept  the  whole  grade  stirred  up 
and  amused,  and  had  become  solely  the  sober, 
earnest,  serious  color-bearer  of  the  troop. 

"A  lot  of  it  "s  the  uniform,  of  course,"  thought 
Dale.  "It  does  make  a  whopping  difference  in  a 
fellow's  looks."  He  glanced  down  at  his  own 
worn,  still  disheveled  garments  with  sitdden  dis- 
taste.   "I  wash  I  had  mine  !"  he  sighed. 

A  moment  later,  still  hesitating  in  the  back- 
ground, reluctant  to  face  that  trim,  immaculate 
line,  he  caught  the  scoutmaster's  glance,  —  that 
level,  friendly,  smiling  glance,  which  was  at  once 
a  salutation  and  a  welcome,  —  and  his  head  went 
up  abruptly.  What  did  looks  matter,  after  all— 
at  least  the  sort  of  looks  one  could  n't  help? 
He  was  none  the  worse  a  scout  because  he  had 
not  yet  saved  up  enough  money  for  that  coveted 
suit  of  khaki.  Xor  was  it  his  fault  that  he  had 
lacked  the  time  to  go  home  and  brush  up  thor- 
oughly for  the  meeting.  He  smiled  back  a  little 
at  Mr.  Curtis,  and  then,  with  shoulders  square 
and  head  erect,  he  obeyed  the  leader's  silent 
summons. 

There  was  a  faint  stir  and  a  sense  of  curious, 
shifting  eyes  when  he  appeared  around  the  end 
of  the  line  of  waiting  scouts.  As  he  passed 
Sherman  Ward's  patrol  some  one  even  whispered 
an  airy  greeting,  "Aye,  Tommy."  Though  Dale 
did  not  glance  that  way,  he  knew  it  to  be  the 
irrepressible  Courtlandt,  now  returned  to  his 
position  as  assistant  patrol-leader.  Court  was 
the  only  one  who  ever  called  him  that,  and  the 
boy's  heart  warmed  at  this  touch  of  friendliness. 
Then    he    paused    before    the    scoutmaster    and 
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promptly,  though  perhaps  a  little  awkwardly,  re- 
turned the  man's  salute. 

"I  'm  glad  to  see  you.  Dale,"  the  scoutmaster 
said,  in  a  tone  which  robbed  the  words  of  any 
trace  of  the  perfunctory.  "I  'd  begun  to  think 
something  was  keeping  you  away  to-night." 

The  boy  flushed  a  little.  ''I  — I  was  delayed, 
sir,"  he  explained  briefly.  "I  — I  — it  won't  hap- 
pen again,  sir." 

"Good !"  The  scoutmaster  nodded  approval, 
his  glance  sweeping  meditatively  over  the  three 
patrols.  He  was  slim  and  dark,  with  eyes  set 
W'ide  apart,  and  a  humorous,  rather  sensitive 
mouth.  The  boys  liked  him  without  exactly 
knowing  why,  for  he  was  not  the  popular  ath- 
letic type  of  scoutmaster,  nor  yet  the  sort  of  man 
who  dominates  by  sheer  force  of  personality  and 
commands  immense  respect  if  nothing  more. 

'"Most  of  you  fellows  know  Dale  Tompkins, 
our  new  tenderfoot,"  he  went  on  presently,  rais- 
ing his  voice  a  little.  "For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  don't,  I  "11  say  that  he  passed  an  extra  good 
examination  last  week,  and  I  've  an  idea  he  "s 
.going  to  be  a  credit  to  the  troop.  He  will  take 
-Arnold's  jjlace  in  Wolf  patrol,  which  brings  us 
up  to  our  full  streiigth  again.  That  's  the  one 
at  the  head  of  the  line,  Tompkins.  Patrol-leader 
Ranleigh  Phelps  will  take  you  in  charge  and  show 
you  the  ropes." 

Dale's  heart  leaped,  and  a  sudden  warm  glow 
came  over  him.  He  had  never  exchanged  a 
word  with  Ranny  Phelps,  and  jet  the  handsome, 
dashing  leader  of  Wolf  patrol  probably  had  more 
to  do  with  Tompkins'  becoming  a  member  of 
Troop  Five  than  any  other  cause.  The  boy  liked 
Mr.  Curtis,  to  be  sure,  and  was  glad  to  have  him 
for  a  scoutmaster,  but  his  feeling  for  Phelps, 
though  he  had  never  expressed  it  even  to  him- 
self, was  something  deeper  than  mere  liking.  To 
him,  the  good-looking,  blond  chap  seemed  every- 
thing that  a  scout  should  be  and  so  seldom  was. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  was  because  he  al- 
ways contrived  to  look  the  part  so  satis fyingly. 
Whenever  the  troop  appeared  in  public,  Phelps's 
uniform  fitted  to  perfection,  his  bearing  was  in- 
variably beyond  criticism,  his  execution  of  the 
various  manoeuvers  w'as  cri.sp,  snappy,  faultless. 
In  athletic  events,  too,  he  was  always  prominent, 
entering  in  almost  every  event,  and  coming  out 
ahead  in  many.  And  he  was  physically  so  pic- 
turesque with  his  clean-cut  features,  gray  eyes, 
and  ma.ss  of  curly  blond  hair,  his  poise  and  per- 
fect self-possession,  that  gradually  in  the  breast 
of  the  rugged,  unornamental  Tonijikins  there  had 
grown  up  a  shy  admiration,  a  silent,  wistful  liking 
which  strengthened  as  time  went  on  almost  to 
hero-worship,   yet    which,    of   course,   he   would 


have  perished  sooner  than  reveal.  When  he  had 
at  length  gained  his  father's  grudging  permis- 
sion to  become  a  scout,  it  was  this  feeling  mainly 
which  prompted  him  to  make  application  to 
Troop  Five.  He  had  not  dared  to  hope  that  Mr. 
Curtis  would  actually  assign  him  to  Ranny 
Phelps's  patrol. 

■"^'ou  mean  I  — I  'm  to  stay  in  — in  Wolf  patrol, 
sir?"  he  stammered  incredulou.sly. 

The  scoutmaster  nodded.  "It  's  the  only  va- 
cancy. Both  the  others  are  filled.  Ranny  will 
show  you  where  your  place  is,  and  then  we  'II 
proceed  with  the  drill." 

With  face  a  little  flushed,  the  tenderfoot  turned 
and  took  a  few  steps  toward  the  head  of  the  line. 
Just  what  he  expected  from  his  hero  he  could  not 
have  said.  Perhaps  he  vaguely  felt  that  Phelps 
would  step  forward  and  shake  his  hand,  or  at 
least  greet  the  new-comer  with  a  welcoming 
smile.  But  Ranny  did  not  stir  from  his  place. 
Stiff  and  straight  he  stood  there,  and  as  Tomp- 
kins paused  hesitatingly,  the  shapely  lips  curled 
unpleasantly  at  the  corners,  and  the  gray  eyes 
ranged  slowly  over  him  from  head  to  heel  and 
back  again  in  a  manner  that  sent  the  blood 
surging  into  the  boy's  face  and  brought  his  lids 
down  abruptly  to  hide  the  swift  surprise  and 
hurt  that  flashed  into  his  brown  eyes. 

"At  the  end  of  the  line,  tenderfoot,"  ordered 
Phelps,  curtly.     "And  don't  be  all  day  about  it !'' 

The  latter  words  were  in  an  undertone  which 
could  not  well  have  reached  beyond  the  ears  of 
the  lad  for  whom  they  were  intended.  The  chill 
unfriendliness  of  the  whole  remark  affected  Dale 
Tompkins  rnuch  like  a  douche  of  ice-cold  water. 
With  head  suddeiih'  erect  and  lips  compressed, 
he  swiftly  took  his  place  at  the  end  of  the  patrol, 
next  to  a  jilump.  red-checked  boy  named  X'edder, 
who,  save  for  a  brief,  swiftly  averted  side-glance, 
gave  no  further  evidence  of  welcome  than  had 
the  leader. 

In  the  brief  pause  that  followed  while  the 
assistant  patrol-leaders  procured  staves  and  dis- 
tributed them,  the  tenderfoot  tried  to  solve  the 
problem.  What  was  the  matter  ?  he  asked  him- 
self in  troubled  bewilderment.  What  had  he 
done  that  was  wrong?  Naturally  a  cheerful, 
friendly  soul,  he  could  not  imagine  himself,  were 
their  positions  reversed,  treating  a  stranger  with 
such  chill  formality.  But  perhaps  he  had  ex- 
pected too  much.  .After  all,  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  fellows  should  break  ranks  in  the  middle 
of  meeting  and  fall  on  his  neck,  when  not  more 
than  a  third  of  the  crowd  had  ever  spoken  to 
him  before.  For  a  moment  he  had  forgotten  that 
while  he  had  long  ardently  admired  Ranny 
Phelps  from  afar,  the  blond  chap  had  probably 
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never  even  heard  Iiis  name  before.     It  would  be 
different  when  they  came  to  know  each  other. 

Cheered  by  this'lhoiij5:ht,  Dale  braced  up  and 
tlung  himself  with  characteristic  ardor  into  ac- 
quiring the  various  movements  o^  the  drill. 
These  were  not  difficult,  but  somehow,  try  as  he 
might,  he  could  not  seem  to 
satisfy  his  leader.  .\t  every 
slightest  error,  or  even  hesita- 
tion. Ranny  flew  out  at  him 
with  a  caustic  sharpness  that 
swiftly  got  the  tenderfoot's 
nerve  and  made  him  blunder 
more  than  ever.  Vet  still  he- 
found  excuses  for  the  fellow 
he  so  admired. 

"You  can't  blame  anybody 
for  not  liking  to  coach  up  a 
greenhorn  when  all  the  rest 
of  them  do  it  so  well,"  he  said 
to  himself  after  the  meeting 
was  over  and  the  boys  were 
leaving  the  hall.  "It  's  the 
best  patrol  of  the  three,  all 
right,  and  I  '11  just  have  to  get 
busy  and  learn  the  drill  so  's 
not  to  make  a  single  mistake." 
He  sighed  a  little.    "I  wish—" 

"What  's  the  matter,  Dale? 
Seems  to  me  you  re  looking 
mighty  serious." 

A  hand  dropped  on  his 
shoulder,  and  Dale  glanced 
swiftly  up  to  meet  the  quiz- 
zical, inquiring  gaze  of  Mr. 
Curtis.  He  hesitated  an  in- 
stant, a  touch  of  embarrass- 
ment in  his  answering  smile. 

"Nothing  much,  sir,"  he  re- 
turned. "I  was  just  thinking 
what  a  dub  I  am  at  that  drill, 
and  wishing— a  complete  uni- 
form costs  six-thirty,  does  n't 
it,  Mr.  Curtis?" 

The  scoutmaster  nodded. 
"Would  vou  like  me  to  order 
one  for  you?"  "t""-  "i 

Dale  laughed  a  little  wist- 
fully.    "I  sure  would !"  he  ejaculated  fervently. 
"The  trouble  is  I  only  have  about  four  dollars, 
and  that  is  n't  enough." 

"Not  quite."  The  man  hesitated  an  instant, 
his  eyes  on  the  boy's  face.  "I  '11  tell  you  what 
we  can  do.  though,"  he  went  on  slowly.  "If  you 
like,  I  'II  advance  the  difference  so  that  you  can 
have  it  right  away,  and  you  can  pay  me  back 
whenever  it  "s  convenient." 


I"or  a  moment  Dale  did  not  speak.  Then  he 
shook  his  head  regretfully.  "It  's  mighty  good 
of  you,  sir,  but  I  guess  I  "d  better-"  He  paused 
abruptly,  and  a  slow  flush  crept  into  his  face. 
"Does  a  fellow  have  to  have  one  ?  Would  I  be- 
that  is.  if  I  did  n't  have  one  for  a  while,  will  it— 


URE    IN    THE    SHADOW   OF   THE    CHLKCH    TOWEK 
DID    NOT    STIR."      (SEE    NEXT    PAGE.) 

make   a  lot   of  difference   for  the  other   fellows 
—  will  it  look  bad  for  the  troop?" 

Mr.  Curtis  laughed  suddenly,  and  his  hand 
tightened  a  bit  on  the  boy's  shoulder.  "Bless  you, 
no !"  he  exclaimed.  "Get  rid  of  that  notion  right 
away.  I  thoroughly  believe  in  every  scout's 
wanting  a  uniform,  and  working  for  it,  and 
wearing  it  whenever  he  can,  and  being  i)roud  of 
it,  but  I  'd  hate  awfully  to  have  him  feel  that  he 
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was  out  of  place  in  Troop  Five  without  one. 
It  's  the  spirit  that  makes  the  scout,  not  clothes, 
and  I  'm  just  a  little  glad  you  did  n't  accept  my 
offer,  Dale.  Keep  on  saving  for  it,  and,  when 
you  've  enough,  come  to  me.  Meanwhile  — you 
say  you  did  n't  get  the  drill  \cry  well?" 

"No,  sir.     I  was  rank.  " 

"That  's  because  you  're  new  to  it,  and  to  the 
crowd,  and  everything.  It  really  is  n't  hard.  If 
you  can  come  around  to  my  house  after  supper 
to-morrow  night,  I  '11  coach  you  up  in  half  an 
hour  so  you  can't  make  a  mistake  next  Friday  if 
you  try.  That  '11  put  you  on  even  terms  with  the 
rest  of  the  troop,  and  make  you  forget  this  little 
matter  of  clothes.     How  about  it?" 

Dale's  eyes  brightened.  "That  would  be  cork- 
ing, sir!  Of  course  I  can  conic,  only  won't  it  be 
a  trouble  to  you?" 

"Not  a  bit.  Come  any  time  after  seven.  You 
know  where  T  live,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  sir.  I  '11  be  there,  all  right;  and  thank 
you  ever  so  much  for  helping  me.  " 

"You  need  n't,"  smiled  the  scoutmaster,  "It 
will  be  a  pleasure."  Me  dropjjed  bis  hand  and 
was  turning  away  when  his  glance  rested  on  the 
boy's  solid-looking  shoulders  and  then  traveled 
on  down  over  the  lithe  frame.  "Play  football?" 
he  asked,  with  a  touch  of  fresh  interest. 

Dale  nodded  eagerly.  "Yes,  sir;  as  much  as 
I  've  had  time  for,  that  is.  Do— do  you  think 
I  'd  have  any  show  for  the  team  ?" 

"I  should  n't  wonder.  See  Sherman  Ward; 
he  's  captain.  The  season  's  half  over,  but  we 
need  weight  behind  the  line,  and  it  would  n't 
surprise  me  if  you  d  do.  Try  it.  anyhow,  (iood 
night ;  see  you  to-morrow." 

Dale  found  his  cap  and  slipped  out  of  the 
building,  a  pleasant  glow  stealing  over  him. 
"lie  's  corking!"  he  muttered,  as  he  followed  the 
flagged  walk  that  led  past  the  shadowy  bulk  of 
the  stone  church  to  the  street.  "He  makes  a 
fellow  feel— well,  sort  of  as  if  he  belonged!" 

Me  had  been  a  chump  to  let  himself  be  troubled 
by  Ranny  Phelps's  brus(|ueness.  "Of  course  he 
was  peeved  when  I  made  such  a  mess  of  things,  " 


he  thought.     "Just  wait  till  next  Friday,  though, 
and  he  '11—" 

Dale's  progress  along  the  walk  and  his  train 
of  thought  stopped  abruptly  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  He  had  reached  the  side  of  the  squat  stone 
tower  that  faced  the  street,  but  was  still  in  the 
shadow,  when  the  voice  of  Ranny  Phelps,  some- 
what shrill  with  temper  and  unmistakably  scorn- 
ful of  accent,  smote  suddenly  on  his  ears. 

"The  idea  of  a  mucker  like  that  being  in  Troop 
Five— and  in  my  own  patrol,  too !  It  's  simply 
sickening !  You  saw  him  to-night ;  so  stupid  he 
could  n't  even  learn  the  drill,  and  did  anybody 
ever  see  such  clothes?  They  look  as  if  they  'd 
come  out  of  the  rag-bag." 

An  indistinguishable  murmur  in  another  voice 
seemed  merely  to  goad  the  irate  patrol-leader  to 
increased  frenzy. 

"That  's  just  it— a  common  newsboy!  He  '11 
be  an  ornament  to  the  troop,  won't  he  ?  He  '11 
make  a  fine-looking  scout,  he  will !  I  can  just 
see  what  a  rotten  mess  he  '11  make  of  the  line  if 
we  should  have  to  march  in  public.  Mr.  Curtis 
nnist  be  crazy  to  take  in  such  riffraff,  and  I  've 
half  a  mind  to  tell  him  —  " 

The  rest  of  the  remark  was  indistinguishable, 
for  the  speakers  were  moving  away  from  the 
church  in  the  direction  of  the  better  class,  resi- 
dential section.  Presently,  even  the  rising  and 
falling  murmur  of  voices  ceased,  but  still  the 
figure  in  the  shadow  of  the  church  tower  did  not 
stir.  When  at  last  he  moved  slowly  forward 
into  the  circle  of  an  electric  light,  .something  of 
the  hard  grayness  of  the  stone  might  almost  have 
come  into  his  face. 

"  'A  scout  is  a  friend  to  all  and  a  brother  to 
every  other  scout,'  "  he  said,  half  aloud,  as  he 
turned  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  taken  by 
Phelps  and  his  companion. 

Then  he  laughed.  It  was  n't 
exactly  a  pleasant  sound.  There 
was  no  mirth  in  it;  only  scorn, 
derision,  and,  under  all  the  rest, 
a  note  of  pain  that  ccudd  not 
(|uite  be  hidden. 
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VOfNG    UOBKV    JO\i:.S    IN    HIS    HARD    MAK  II    UITli    ROBr.KT    GARDM.K,    TMKN    AMATEUR    CilAMPION. 

BOBBY  JONES'S  GOLF  STORY 

BY  GRAXTLAM)  RRl". 


Four  years  ago  a  notal)le  event  took  i)lacc  in  sjolf 
circles,  an  event  that  i)assed  unrecorded  and  un- 
sung. The  East  Lake  course  at  Atlanta,  (ieorgia. 
is  6400  yards  in  length.  It  is  well  trapped  and  an 
exceedingly  hard  test  for  any  player.  The  aver- 
age first-class  player  who  can  secure  an  82  is  al- 
ways well  satisfied,  or  as  well  satisfied  as  any 
golfer  ever  is  with  a  score  that  might  always 
"have  been  five  strokes  better,  if~" 

Four  years  ago,  over  this  East  Lake  course,  a 
certain  golfer  finished  the  hard  eighteen  holes 
with  an  even  80.  Not  so  remarkal)le,  you  say? 
But  just  a  moment !  The  player  we  refer  to  was 
then  precisely  ten  years  old,  the  first  ten-year-old 
golfer  in  the  history  of  the  game  to  play  a  cham- 
pionship course  in  So  strokes.  His  name  was  R. 
T.  Jones,  Jr.,  hut  he  is  better  known  as  "Hobby." 
And  four  years  later  at  Merion,  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  amateur  championship  contest,  he  not  only 
started  qualifying  with  a  74,  but  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  defeated  such  fine  golfers  as  E.  M.  By- 
ers,  ex-amateur  champion,  and  F.  \V.  Dyer,  Penn- 
sylvania state  champion.  And  a  day  Jater,  Bobby 
gave  Robert  Gardner,  then  champion,  an  even 
battle  for  twenty-seven  holes  before  the  long, 
hard    grind    had    begun    to    tell    upon    his    less 


dexeloped  stamina.  So  in  the  realm  of  cham- 
jiionship  coniiietitive  sport  it  has  remained  for 
this  .\tlanta  youngster  to  prove  that  a  boy  under 
fifteen  years  can  still  meet  champions,  veterans 
from  many  campaigns,  and  in  the  meeting  show 
that  tender  years  are  no  bar  to  success. 

f^ince  young  Jones  has  the  making  of  a  cham- 
I)ion.  it  might  be  interesting  to  know  how  a  boy 
of  fourteen  could  produce  such  golf  under  such 
conditions. 

He  had  these  things  in  his  favor:  he  started 
playing  golf,  or  trying  to  play,  when  he  was  seven 
years  old.  He  began  his  play  under  a  fine  in- 
structor, Stewart  Maiden,  who  also  developed  the 
phenomenal  girl-golfer  at  Atlanta.  Alexa  Stirling, 
recent  winner  of  the  \\'omen's  Xational  Cham- 
pionship. Beyond  this,  the  youngster  was  blessed 
with  a  strong  physique.  .At  fourteen  years  of  age 
he  weighs  150  pounds,  being  of  the  short,  stocky 
build  that  can  carry  power  quite  young.  And 
still  further  on,  young  Jones  had  in  George  \\', 
Adair  a  counselor  and  guide  who  not  only  watched 
over  the  development  of  his. golf  game,  but  who 
saw  to  it  that  his  temperamental  growth  was  ar- 
ranged along  ])roper  lines  and  that  no  super- 
egotism  should  warj)  the  youngster's  character. 
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Under  these  ideal  conditions  for  golf  develop- 
ment, Bobby  began  to  try  to  sink  a  pntt  when  he 
was  seven  years  old.*'  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was 
])laying  a  very  fair  game  of  gftlf;  a  game  that 
any  duffer  in  the  land  would  welconw,  a  game 
that  the  average  golfer  would  consider  first  class. 
The  kid  played  no  other  game.  Raschail  and 
football  failed  to  lure  him  away  from  the  ancieiU 
green.  He  began  to  get  better  and  better,  and 
finally  the  big  day  in  his  life  came  w  hen  he  played 
the  hard  East  Lake  course  in  So  strokes. 

Antl  right  here  he  found  out  the  philosophy  of 
fieorge  Low's  remark.  Low  came  in  one  day 
from  a  round  and  some  one  asked  him  how  he 
scored. 

"i\h,"  said  the  veteran  Scot,  "golf  is  a  humblin' 
game !" 

Golf  was  humbling,  also,  to  the  ambitions  of 


a  "below-So"  golfer,  but  it  was  not  until  a  year 
later,  at  thirteen,  that  he  began  to  break  80  con- 
sistently and  to  ring  in  an  occasional  75  or  76. 


BOBBY  JONES  PLAYING  A    H.\I,F  IRON  SHOT. 

the  kid.  Having  achieved  his  first  80,  he  was 
confident  then  of  soon  getting  his  75.  But  exactly 
two  years  passed  before  he  was  able  to  break  80 
and  get  his  first  79.    At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 


FINISHING    .\    FULL    lUON    SHOT. 

Having  attained  the  advanced  age  of  fourteen, 
young  Jones's  physical  development  gave  him  a 
better  chance.  Possessed  of  a  thick,  broad  chest 
and  ])owerful  arms,  he  was  able  to  develop  a  co- 
ordination here  that  assured  him  remarkable  dis- 
tance with  any  club  he  cared  to  use.  He  was 
soon  driving  as  long  a  ball  as  Stewart  Maiden, 
his  professional  instructor.  This  distance  came 
not  only  from  perfect  timing,  where  the  arms 
started  first  in  the  swing  and  the  body  came  in 
for  supporting  force  at  the  proper  moment,  but  it 
also  came  from  the  power  of  young  Jones's  fore- 
arms and  wrists,  as  thick  and  as  strong  as  the 
forearms  and  wrists  of  a  well-built  man  of  thirty. 

To  show  that  his  game  at  last  reached  a  fin- 
ished development,  young  Jones  was  first  put  to 
the  test  in  the  final  round  of  the  Georgia  State 
championship.  He  had  as  his  opponent  young 
Perry  Adair,  another  fine  golfer  and  a  hard,  game 
fighter.    At  the  end  of  the  morning  round  Adair 
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was  2  up.  But  in  the  afternoon  the  fourteen-year- 
old  prodigy  turned  in  a  68,  proving  not  only  that 
he  could  play  rare  golf,  but  also  that  he  had  the 
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ADDRESSING  THE   BALL.      READY   TO  SLASH 
OUT  A  250-YARD  DRIVE. 

temperament  to  increase  his  pace  under  fire.  It 
was  this  feature  of  his  game  that  aroused  such 
wonder  in  the  amateur  championship. 

"I  can  understand,''  remarked  Jerome  D.  Trav- 
ers,  four  times  amateur  title-holder,  "how  a  boy 
of  fourteen  might  play  a  very  fine  game  of  golf 
when  there  was  nothing  much  at  stake.  But  I 
can't  understand  how  a  boy  of   fourteen  could 


enter  his  first  championship,  and,  under  such  a 
hard  test,  play  all  his  shots  with  such  coolness 
and  deliberation,  facing  champions  as  if  they 
were  golfers  he  had  never  heard  of." 

In  his  match  with  Frank  Dyer,  Jones  was  -, 
down  at  the  sixth  hole.  This  big  lapse  by  itself 
would  be  enough  to  discourage  a  veteran,  much 
more  a  boy.  The  average  youngster  with  such  a 
beginning  would  have  conceded  his  last  chance  to 
win  and  would  have  broken  badly.  But,  instead 
of  breaking,  Bobby  pulled  himself  together,  set 
out  grimly  on  the  task  and  caught  up  with  his 
rival  at  the  sixteenth  hole.  And  to  do  this  over 
the  distance  required,  he  had  to  play  the  best  golf 
of  the  tournament,  coming  back  in  34  strokes. 

How  does  one  account  for  this?  You  might 
say  that  a  boy  of  fourteen  has  no  nervous  system 
—does  n't,  in  fact,  know  what  nerves  are.  But 
granting  all  this,  it  is  still  hard  to  explain  how 
a  youngster  of  fourteen  could  face  such  compe- 
tition before  a  crowd  of  two  thousand  spectators 
without  a  break  along  the  way.  The  only  ex- 
l)lanation  in  sight  is  this:  first  of  all,  the  young- 
ster has  a  .game  of  such  soundness  and  under  such 
control  that  his  confidence  therein  is  fully  devel- 
oped:  second,  he  has  a  heritage  of  gameness  and 
courage  from  his  father  and  his  grandfather  be- 
fore him:  third,  without  any  apparent  conceit  he 
has  the  rare  optimism  that  can  see  only  victory. 
Most  youngsters,  in  meeting  older  players,  are 
under  a  disadvantage  in  that  they  feel  a  lack  of 
experience.  But  young  Jones's  philosophy  seems 
to  be  built  around  this  main  idea :  that  he  knows 
pretty  well  he  can  make  a  74,  and  he  knows 
enough  about  golf  to  understand  that  a  74  is 
pretty  likely  to  win,  regardless  of  age  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude. 

With  the  game  he  has  and  the  philosophy  he 
carries  along  with  his  game,  the  young  wonder 
from  Atlanta  should  win  more  than  one  cham- 
pionship. For  he  has  shown  at  fourteen  the  two 
ingredients  of  success:  the  ability  to  play  well, 
and  the  courage  to  go  into  battle  with  unbroken 
determination  and  to  fight  every  step  of  the  jour- 
ney. And  efficiency  plus  determination  is  about 
the  hardest  combination  to  check  that  any  game 
or  any  existence  has  ever  known. 
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This  was  before  the  day  of  town  waterworks  in 
Forestville.  Most  folks  relied  for  water  upon  a 
cistern  in  the  back  yard,  or  a  well  lined  with 
moss-covered  stone.  Dick  Hart's  father,  when 
he  built  their  new  home,  looked  ahead  a  few 
years,  however,  and  saw  that  town  water  would 
come :  and  so  the  house  was  piped  for  that  day. 
In  the  meantime,  the  water  was  to  come  from  a 
lead-lined  tank  in  the  attic,  which  supplied  the 
faucets  by  gravity:  and  to  fill  this  tank  there  was 
a  pump  ir>  the  kitchen. 

Dick  hated  that  pump  the  first  time  he  saw  it. 
It  stood  higher  than  he  did.  with  a  great  long 
iron  handle  like  a  cudgel :  and  it  was  painted  red 
and  black,  so  that  it  had  a  sinister  and  wicked  air 
about  it.  Dick  hated  the  pump  still  more  when 
they  w^ere  in  the  new  house;  for  it  devolved  upon 
him  to  keep  the  tank  filled. 

"That  "s  your  job.  Dick,"  his  father  told  him. 
"I  leave  it  to  you  to  look  out  for  it." 

Dick  looked  dubiously  from  the  pump  to  his 
father.  "All  right.  Dad,"  he  agreed.  "Here  goes. 
I  '11  fill  it  up  for  a  starter,  anyway." 

Even  then  he  had  a  pretty  good  idea  that  it 
would  be  quite  a  job  to  fill  that  tank :  and  it  was. 
That  first  day  he  pumped  endlessly,  first  pulling 
upward  the  heavy  iron  handle,  and  then  push- 
ing it  down  with  all  his  strength.  At  first  it 
came  easily,  but  after  ten  minutes  or  so  it  was 
moving  more  and  more  stiflHy,  and  there  was  a 
blister  on  Dick's  palm.  He  wrapped  a  handker- 
chief around  it  to  ease  the  smart,  and  worked  on. 

A  little  pipe,  opening  into  the  sink,  served  as 
telltale.  When  the  tank  in  the  attic  was  filled, 
water  would  trickle  from  this  pipe.  Dick  stuck 
to  it  till  the  first  trickle  came,  but  he  was  so  stifif 
and  sore  that  night  that  even  his  fatigue  could 
not  make  him  sleep.  And  he  dreamed  about  that 
red-and-black  pump. 

In  later  days  he  discovered  that  when  the  tank 
in  the  attic  was  empty,  it  required  just  fifteen 
hundred  strokes  to  fill  it.  Thereafter  he  counted 
them  laboriously,  and  when  the  goal  was  nearly 
reached,  watched  the  telltale  pipe  eagerly  for  the 
first  drops  of  water.  He  became  so  expert  that 
his  ear  could  catch  the  faint  puff  of  air  from  the 
little  pipe  that  told  him  the  water  had  begun  its 
trickling  progress  down  froin  the  attic,  and  that 
meant  his  task  was  done. 

Dick's  mother  did  most  of  her  own  housework; 
but  her  washing  was  done  by  a  woman  who  "came 
in  by  the  day."     This  woman's  name  was  Attson 


—  Mrs,  .\ttson.  She  was  a  tall,  gaunt  woman, 
with  ;i  face  that  reminded  Dick  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's, so  raw-boned  it  was,  and  so  lined  with  the 
burdens  she  had  borne.  Her  husband  was  dead. 
Dick  knew;  and  she  had  two  children,  little  girls, 
each  as  thin  and  gaunt  as  their  mother.  To  sup- 
port them  she  did  washing,  scrubbing,  and  kin- 
dred odd  jobs,  toiling  from  dawn  to  dark  at  her 
own  home  or  at  the  houses  of  those  for  whom  she 
worked. 

Dick  did  not  like  her  the  first  time  he  saw  her 
She  was  too  ugly,  somehow.  There  was  a  fierce 
repulsion  in  him  at  her  ugliness.  He  had  an  in- 
stinctive sense  that  a  woman  should  be  graceful, 
and  smooth  of  contour,  and  agreeable  to  the  eye, 
as  was  his  mother.  But  as  he  grew  to  know  the 
washerwoman  better,  he  was  not  so  sure  that  she 
was  ugly,  after  all.  There  was  something  about 
her  face  — well,  to  watch  it,  and  to  see  how  it 
changed  when  she  smiled,  and  to  notice  the  kindly 
light  in  her  tired  eyes.  — it  sort  of  made  a  fellow 
choke  up.  somehow. 

Dick  saw  a  good  deal  of  her,  too.  for  that  in- 
fernal pump  kept  him  in  the  kitchen  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  day.  He  used  to  toil  and 
toil  at  that  red-and-black  handle,  while  Mrs. 
Attson  bent  above  the  wash-tubs,  her  shoulders 
moving  up  and  down,  while  she  scrubbed,  as  regu- 
larly as  the  walking-beam  on  a  river  steamer. 
Dick  wondered  how  she  could  keep  going  so 
steadily.  She  never  seemed  to  tire,  while  he  him- 
self found  his  back  aching  and  his  sides  nigh 
splitting  with  grinding  pain  after  he  had  wrestled 
'  with  that  pump  for  a  while. 

One  day  — a  hot  day,  it  was,  in  late  September 
—  Dick  counted  from  one  stroke  up  to  five  hun- 
dred, knew  his  task  was  but  a  third  done,  and 
flung  back  from  the  pump  and  dropped  in  a  chair, 
panting  and  hot.  He  glared  at  that  grim  iron 
thing,  and  suddenly  saw  red  w-ith  rage.  He  threw 
himself  at  it  and  whipped  the  handle  up  and  down 
like  mad  for  a  moment.  Mrs.  Attson  looked  up 
from  her  tubs,  and  wiped  her  sudsy  hands  on  her 
apron. 

"That  don't  do  no  good,  Dickie."  she  said 
gently. 

Her  voice  quieted  him,  somehow,  and  he 
dropped  the  pump-handle  and  sat  down  again. 

"I  know  it,"  he  said  sullenly.  "The  old  thing 
kicks  like  a  steer  if  you  work  it  fast,  and  not  so 
much  water  goes  up,  either.  I  've  counted,  and 
I  know." 
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"Lemme  try  it  a  spell,"'  she  said;  and  stepping 
across  to  the  pump  she  laid  hold  of  the  handle. 
Dick  flushed  and  got  to  his  feet  and  pushed  in 
front  of  her. 

'•■\o,  no  !"  he  ])rotested,  ashamed.  "It  — it  ain't 
work  for  a  woman." 

She  chuckled  softly,  her  grim 
old  face  wrinkling  comfortably. 
"Shucks,  Dickie !"  she  said. 
"It  hain't  work  fer  me,  it  "s 
play — changin'  from  the  tubs 
fer  a  spell." 

She  thrust  him  aside,  and  he 
submitted.  Then  Mrs.  Attson. 
with  the  same  tireless  motion 
of  her  shoulders  with  which  she 
bent  above  her  tubs,  manipu- 
lated the  pump-handle  for  a 
while.  Dick  was  dead  tired, 
lie  just  sat  there  and  watched, 
and  automatically  he  counted 
the  strokes.  Suddenly  he  real- 
ized that  she  had  passed  the 
five-hundred  mark.  At  that  he 
leaped  up  again. 

"Here  !"  he  said  gruffly,  grat- 
itude choking  him.  "T  guess 
you  've  done  enough  of  that.  I 
can  do  the  rest." 

She  relinquished  the  pump- 
handle  to  him.  "It  does  hit  you 
in  the  back  some,  don't  it?"  she 
agreed. 

Dick  finished  filling  the  tank, 
and,  when  it  was  done,  searched 
guiltily  around  till  he  found  the 
coal-bucket,  which  he  usually 
left  Mrs.  Attson  to  fill  for  her- 
self. He  filled  it  for  h.er,  with- 
out ostentation,  and  left  it  be- 
hind the  stove. 

.\nd  thereafter  a  sort  of 
partnership  was  struck  up  be- 
tween the  two.  On  the  days 
when  Mrs.  Attson  was  at  the 
house,  Dick  took  particular 
pains  to  see  that  the  coal  and 
other  things  she  needed  were 
ready  to  her  hand ;  and  she,  in 
her  turn,  helped  him  out  when 
he  was  tired  at  the  pump.  And 
so.  without  much  being  said  on  either  side,  Dick 
got  better  acquainted  with  the  gaunt,  tired,  hard- 
working woman  every  day. 

Dick's  elder  brother  hail   gone  away  to  college 
the  year  before  — to  a  college  in  the  Xew  Hamp- 


shire hills.  When  he  came  home  in  the  summer 
for  the  long  vacation,  he  brought  with  him.  among 
others  of  his  various  belongings,  a  pair  of  snow- 
shoes.  Dick  had  read  of  such  things,  but  he 
had  never  seen  them.     Forestville  had  an  occa- 
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sional  snow  of  a  foot  or  so,  but  it  never  stayed 
long,  and  there  was  little  use  for  snow-shoes 
thereabouts.  Nevertheless,  when  Dick  saw  them, 
he  wanted  a  pair.  He  kept  the  ambition  to  him- 
self, for  the  older  folks  would  no  doubt  laugh  at 
such  a  desire. 
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"I  could  use  them  sometimes,"  he  told  liiuiself. 
"Aud  auyway,  when  I  go  to  college,  I  'd  have 
them  all  ready.  Or'I  might  go  to  Cauada  some- 
time—or something." 

He  asked  his  brother,  casually,  wha+^hcy  cost, 
and  was  told  they  could  he  purchased  for  si.x  dol- 
lars— a  good  pair,  long  and  narrow,  on  the  woods 
model,  huilt  to  .glide  easily  through  thick  brush, 
where  the  broader,  more  familiar  shape  would 
knock  against  every  tree. 

"I  'm  going  to  get  them,"  Dick  resolved,  and 
said  to  his  brother,  "li  I  send  you  the  money,  will 
you  get  me  a  pair?" 

"What  use  have  yon  got  for  snow-shoes?"  his 
brother  asked. 

"We-ell,  I  just  want  some,"  Dick  protested, 
flushing.  "I  guess  I  can  hang  'em  on  the  wall  of 
my  room  till  I  go  to  college,  can't  I?" 

His  brother  chuckled.  "Sure !  I  'II  get  you  a 
pair,  all  right,  if  you  '11  send  the  money.  But 
where  are  you  going  to  raise  it  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  '11  get  it  !"  Dick  promised. 

And  thereupon  his  ambition  took  more  definite 
form,  and  he  set  about  the  task  of  amassing  a 
fortune— si.x  dollars. 

It  seems  comparatively  little.  But  to  a  boy  of 
Dick's  age  it  is  wealth.  Dick  had  no  particular 
earning  capacity.  He  could  cut  lawns,  and  carry 
coal,  and  empty  ashes,  and  that  was  about  all. 
He  began  experiments,  and  found  a  surprising 
number  of  folks  willing  to  let  him  cut  their  grass 
'■for  fifteen  cents." 

Dick  got  his  father's  permission  to  borrow  the 
lawn-mower,  and  began  his  business  career.  He 
tackled  a  little  lawn  first,  and  finished  the  job,  as 
he  thought,  before  demanding  payment.  But  his 
employer  was  a  sharp-eyed  little  old  lady,  who 
came  out  on  her  veranda  and  pointed  accusingly 
to  the  rough  edges  of  the  grass  around  her  flower- 
beds and  along  her  walks. 

"You  must  trim  that  up,"  she  told  him.  "The 
job  is  n't  finished  till  you  do.'' 

Dick  had  forgotten  that  part  of  the  task.  He 
hurried  home  to  get  a  sickle  and  set  to  work. 
Using  a  sickle  had  seemed  easy  enough  when 
others  did  it,  but  Dick  found  it  far  from  that. 
The  blade  seemed  to  slide  through  the  grass  with- 
out making  the  slightest  impression,  and  more 
than  once  it  darted  around  alarmingly  near  his 
ankles.  He  was  reduced,  at  length,  to  picking 
the  rough  grass  off  with  his  fingers,  or  to  hold- 
ing a  bunch  with  his  hand  while  he  sawed  it  loose 
with  the  sickle. 

He  got  the  job  done  at  last.  It  took  two  of  his 
afternoons  after  school,  and,  by  that  time,  half  of 
his  other  prospective  customers  had  found  some 
one  else  to  do  the  work  for  them.     He  asked  his 


first  client  if  he  should  come  again  the  following 
week. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  told  him,  "it  's  so  late  in  the  fall 
that  I  'm  sure  it  won't  need  cutting  again  this 
year." 

Dick  pocketed  his  fifteen  cents  glooinily.  He 
had  earned  his  money,  but  his  occupation  was 
gone.  Within  the  week  he  had  cut  two  more 
lawns.    One  was  terraced,  and  the  strain  of  run- 
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ning  the  lawn-mower  along  the  slanting  surface 
of  the  terraces  was  all  but  too  much  for  him.  He 
literally  chewed  that  grass  off.  It  took  him  all 
Saturday  morning,  and  when  it  was  done,  the 
man  who  owned  the  lawn  came  out  and  looked 
sternly  at  the  finished  product  and  said : 

"'N'onng  man,  that  is  n't  a  good  clean  job  !  I 
don't  want  to  refuse  you  your  money,  but  it  will 
be  a  lesson  to  you  to  do  things  properly.  I  can't 
pay  you  unless  you  go  over  the  lawn  again." 

Dick  looked  at  those  terraces.  "We-ell,"  he 
said  doubtfully,  "I— guess  I  'd  rather  let  the  fif- 
teen cents  go." 
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That  cured  Dick  of  the  lawn  business.  He  real- 
ized there  was  no  money  in  it,  and  set  about  to 
find  new  sources  of  revenue.  He  found  them; 
but  in  them  all,  he  discovered,  money  came  hard, 
lie  began  to  have  a  new  respect  for  money. 
Heretofore,  he  had  felt  somewhat  injured  at  his 
father's  occasional  refusal  of  a  request  for  a 
coin.  Xow  he  began  to  wonder  whether  his  fa- 
ther had  to  work  as  hard  as  this  for  the  money 
he  earned.  It  gave  him  a  new  outlook  on  many 
things. 

His  mother  discovered  Dick's  new  desire  for 
income,  and.  watching  him  for  a  few  days,  saw 
that  it  persisted.    .She  decided  to  encourage  it. 

"Dick,  "  she  said  one  day,  "I  think  you  ought  to 
have  a  chance  to  earn  money  regularly,  don't 
you  ?'' 

Dick  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  His  mother 
had  a  curious  habit,  it  seemed,  of  reading  his 
heart  and  his  thoughts.  "I'h-huh,"  he  said  doulil- 
fully.    ''Yes.  I  think  so." 

"Well.  I  '11  tell  you,"  she  suggested.  "I  believe 
I  will  put  you  on  a  salary." 

"Salary?"  he  repeated. 

"Yes,  salary.  I  think  I  '11  pay  you  twenty-five 
cents  a  week  for  your  chores  around  the  house, 
and.  say.  a  cent  a  hundred  strokes  for  the  pumj)- 
ing  you  do.'' 

She  watched  him,  and  Dick's  eyes  grew  glassy 
with  the  mental  effort  of  computation;  then  his 
face  lighted  eagerly. 

".Ml  right,"  he  said  soberly.  "T— guess  that  'd 
be  fine."' 

The  tank  in  the  attic  needed  to  be  filled  about 
three  times  a  week.  That  meant  about  forty-five 
hundred  strokes  — forty-five  cents  a  week  besides 
the  (piartcr  for  chores.  Seventy  cents  a  week  ! 
Riches  !  He  went  to  his  room  and  laboriously 
added  up.  He  would  have  the  si.x  dollars,  he  de- 
cided, by  the  third  week  in  November— by 
Thanksgiving ! 

"Colly!"  he  thought.  "And  I  'II  bet  there  '11 
come  a  big  snow  then,  too.  There  's  pretty  near 
always  snow  Thanksgiving." 

A  little  later  his  mother  heard  the  pump  in  the 
kitchen  working  desperately,  and  she  smiled  to 
herself.  That  night  Dick,  of  his  own  accord, 
took  a  bath.  Next  night  he  did  the  same.  She 
smiled  again  and  told  Dick's  father  what  she  had 
done. 

"The  boy  's  makings  market  for  his  own  work  : 
he  's  using  up  the  water  so  the  tank  will  have  to 
be  filled  oftener,"  she  explained. 

"Hope  it  '11  last !"  his  father  retorted. 

Thanksgiving  that  year  came  on   the   twenty- 
fourth  of  November.     On  the  seventeenth   Dick 


counted  his  money.  He  had  five  dollars  and 
thirty  cents.  His  goal,  those  snow-shoes,  was  in 
sight ! 

On  the  Sunday  before  Thanksgiving,  Dick's 
mother  told  his  father,  "I  've  ordered  our  turkey 
again  this  year  from  Mr.  Aiken  out  in  the  coun- 
try." 

"Good !"  his  father  agreed.  "He  sent  us  a  fine 
fat  one  last  year." 

"And  I  think,"  Mrs.  Hart  added,  "that  we  're 
going  to  have  the  finest  pumpkin  pie  you  ever 
saw.  Mr.  Aiken  says  he  has  a  big  yellow  pump- 
kin all  picked  out  for  us." 

Dick's  mouth  fairly  watered.  Next  morning 
Mrs.  .\ttson  came  to  do  the  washing,  as  usual. 
She  and  Dick  were  the  best  of  friends  now. 
though  Dick,  as  he  had  begun  to  earn  wages  by  his 
efforts,  had  the  conscience  to  do  his  own  pump- 
ing. Dick  toiled  at  the  pump  while  she  toiled 
above  the  tubs.  He  watched  her  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  it  seemed  that  she  was  even  more  gaunt 
than  she  had  been  in  the  summer.  She  looked 
worried,  too.  he  thought. 

By  and  by  he  was  sure  of  it,  for  she  began  to 
tell  him  what  it  was  that  was  worrying  her.  One 
of  her  daughters  was  sick,  "just  sort  of  pindling 
away,"  Mrs.  .\ttson  said.  Did  n't  seem  to  feel 
right,  no  matter  what  hajijiened  :  had  n't  any  ap- 
petite hardly  at  all.  Did  n't  he  think  even  little 
girls  ought  to  have  good  a|ipetites  for  their 
"vittles"? 

Dick  did.  'I  don't  see  how  she  can  enjoy 
Thanksgiving  w'ithout  a  good  appetite."  he  said, 
chuckling  to  himself  at  thought  of  the  good  things 
his  mother  was  planning. 

Mrs.  .\ttson  smiled  also.  "I  'm  plannin'  a 
right  nice  Thanksgiving  dinner  for  her.  too.  "  she 
declared.  "If  it  don't  make  her  hungry,  1  don't 
know  what  w'ill." 

Dick  labored  away  at  the  pump. 

"What  are  you  going  to  have?"  he  asked. 

Mrs.  Attson  beamed  proudly.  "\\  by. "  she  said. 
"I  m  plannin'  a  right  nice  dinner,  even  if  we  do 
have  to  piece  out  afterwards  for  a  spell.''  She 
soused  one  of  Dick's  shirts  in  the  soapy  water, 
and  scrubbed  it  up  and  down,  and  soused  it  again. 
"I  'm  going  to  git  a  nice  piece  of  meat,  not  chuck 
like  we  has  Sundays  sometimes,  but  a  right  nice 
piece.  Rump  steak,  maybe.  And  she  's  going  to 
have  the  best  part  of  it.  .And  some  rice  and  po- 
tatoes—sweet potatoes  fried  in  sugar  the  way 
she  likes  'em.  .\nA  I  'm  going  to  make  some  apple 
fritters  from  some  ajiples  I  got,  too." 

Dick  pumped  his  hardest,  but  he  could  n't  look 
at  Mrs.  .Attson.  Her  voice  was  so  proud !  And 
Dick  was  horrified.  He  had  supposed  every  one 
bad  turkev  for  Thanksgiving.     He  did  n't  know 
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there  was  sucli  a  thinp;  as  Thanksgiving  without 
turkey.  \\  hy  it  would  n't  be  Thanksgiving  with- 
out turkey,  that  's  all  ! 

He  pumped  harder  than  ever ;  and  then  Mrs. 
Attson  asked,  as  proudly  as  before,  "Don't  you 
think  that  ought  to  wake  up  her  appetite  a  lot?" 

"I— sure  do,'"  Dick  choked  hurriedly.  Then  he 
growled  something  at  himself  under  his  breath. 
What  the  deuce  was  he  crying  for,  anyhow  ? 
Guess  it  must  be  the  steam  in  this  kitchen  — or 
something. 

He  decided  not  to  finish  his  pumping  that  day. 
He  turned  around  without  a  word  and  scurried 
past  Mrs.  Attson  and  up  to  his  room.  After  a 
little  while  he  heard  the  pump  going  steadily. 
She  was  filling  the  tank  for  him !  He  got  up  and 
started  downstairs  to  stop  her  — but  he  could  not 
face  her.  She  was  so  proud  of  that  Thanksgiv- 
ing she  had  planned.    Rump  steak ! 

'"Mother,  is — rump  steak  cheap?"  he  asked 
that  night. 


"Why  yes,  dear,"  his  mother  answered.  "Why 
in  the  world — " 

Rut  she  did  not  pursue  the  question. 

Before  he  went  to  bed,  Dick  counted  his  money 
again.  Somehow  he  felt  guilty  at  having  so 
much. 

Tuesday  morning,  when  he  woke  up,  it  was 
snowing.  It  snowed  all  day.  There  were  ten 
inches  of  snow  on  the  ground  when  Dick's  fa- 
ther came  home  that  night.  Dick  looked  out  of 
his  window  before  he  went  to  bed.  It  had  stopped 
.snowing.  But  before  the  dawn,  the  flakes  were 
falling  again,  a  thin,  driving  snow,  the  kind  that 
keeps  coming. 

Dick  had  had  an  uncomfortable  Tuesday :  he 
had  done  some  hard  thinking  Tuesday  night :  and 
W'ednesday  morning  he  got  out  his  money — he 
kept  it  in  a  drawer  in  his  bureau  — and  counted  it 
again.  Then  he  did  some  more  thinking,  then 
put  the  money  away  again  and  thrust  the  drawer 
shut   with   extra   emphasis.     And   forthwith   he 
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seemed  to  see  the  tall,  gaunt  fi,s;ure  of  a  woman 
with  a  face  curiously  like  that  of  Lincoln,  and 
she  was  laboring  with  something,  her  shoulders 
rising  and  falling.  She  was  working  the  red- 
and-black  handle  of  a  red-and-black  pump- 
Then  Dick  could  see  nothing,  for  the  mistiness 
of  his  eyes.  But  he  could  hear  a  cracked,  tired 
voice,  filled  with  infinite  pride,  saying.  "Rump 
steak,  maybe,  and  some  rice  and  potatoes." 

'"Oh— oh — oh,  doggone  it!"  Dick  exclaimed 
savagely:  and  he  jerked  open  that  drawer  and 
picked  up  his  money,  coin  by  coin. 

"\\'ii.\T  arc  you  buying  a  turkey  for?"  Mr.  Hol- 
man,  the  fat  grocer,  asked  quizzically  when  Dick 
made  his  purchase. 

"Oh— I  m  just  getting  one— for  somebody." 
Dick  explained  lamely.  ".And- 1  want  some  cran- 
berries, too.     And  a  pumpkin.     .\  big  one." 

Mrs.  Attso.v  lived  in  a  ranisbackle  little  house, 
unpaintcd.  with  a  sway-backed  roof,  down  near 
the  railroad  tracks.  Dick  had  hauled  the  wash- 
ing down  there  once  or  twice  when  his  mother 
did  not  wish  the  work  done  at  their  home.  He 
trudged  down  that  way  through  the  deep  snow 
in  the  early  dusk  of  that  Wednesday  afternoon, 
with  a  heavily  loaded  basket  on  his  arm.  It  had 
been  snowing  all  day.  There  must  be  a  foot  and 
a  half  or  two  feet  of  snow  on  the  groinid,  a  rec- 
ord-breaker for  [""orestville. 

Dick  did  n't  mind  — .so  much.  "I  prob'ly  could 
n't  walk  on  them  if  I  had  'em,"  he  said  to  himself. 

Nobody  saw  him,  he  felt  sure.  It  w-as  almost 
dark.  There  was  a  light  in  the  window  of  Mrs. 
.Vltson's  house,  so  he  knew  some  one  was  at 
home.  He  laid  the  basket  gently  in  the  deep  snow 
1)3'  the  door,  and  then  slipped  out  to  the  street, 
where,  from  behind  a  telephone-pole,  he  threw 
snowballs  at  the  door  till  he  caught  the  click  of 
the  latch.    .Some  one  was  going  to  open  it. 

Then  be  put  down  his  head  and  fled. 

His  f.ithcr  had  not  come  home  when  he  ar- 
rived, but  his  mother  was  reading  a  letter  from 
the  older  brother  at  college.  "Jim  says  they  're 
having  snow  up  there,  too,"  she  said.  "He  "s 
been  snow-shoeing.  And  Dick— he  says  you  said 
something  about  buying  some  snow-shoes.  Did 
you  ?" 

Dick  llusbcd  painfully.  "Why  — yes  'm."  he 
confessed. 

She  looked  at  him  thoughtfully.  "Dickie,"  she 
exclaimed  suddenly,  "was  that  why  you  've  been 
working  so  hard,  and  saving  your  inoney?  I 
knew  you  were  n't  spending  any,  and  I  won- 
dered !" 


"Uh-hiih,"  Dick  admitted,  gulping  hard. 

"That  's  fine,  boy !"  she  told  him  proudly. 
"How  much  have  you  sav€d?  Perhaps  I  can 
make  up  what  you  need." 

Dick  hesitated  and  kicked  at  a  chair  and  threw 
his  hat  out  into  the  hall.  "I  — I  — it  's  gone!"  he 
said  grufily. 

"Gone!  —  what?"  she  asked,  puzzled. 

"The  money,"  he  said. 

"But  — but  — where  ?" 

Dick  suddenly  flared  at  her.  "If  I  knowed 
where  it  was  would  n't  I  go  get  it?"  he  demanded. 
.'\nd  then,  quite  suddenly,  he  knew  he  was  going 
to  blubber,  and  so  he  turned  and  stumbled  at  a 
run  up  the  stairs  to  his  room. 

11  is  mother  was  still  staring  out  into  the  hall 
when  his  father  came  home.  .She  rose  to  help 
Mr.  Hart  off  with  his  coat. 

"Oh,  by  the  way,"  said  that  gentleman,  when 
their  greetings  were  over,  "Holman  told  me 
Dick  bought  a  turkey  aiid  all  the  fixings  there  to- 
day.  Why  was  that?   Did  n't  .Mken's  bird  come?" 

"Why— yes !"  said  Mrs.  Hart,  in  a  puzzled 
tone.    "/  don't  know  what  it  was  for." 

"Is  he  here?''  Mr.  Hart  asked:  then  called: 
"Hey!    Dick!" 

Dick  opened  his  door  upstairs.  "What?"  he 
growled. 

"Who  was  it  you  were  buying  a  turkey  for. 
Dick?"  his  father  asked. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hart  looked  up  to  the  darkened 
upper  hall,  but  Dick  did  not  appear  at  the  banis- 
ters. Presently  — the  pause  was  curious  —  the  boy 
answered  slowly : 

"Oh— I  was  just  doing  an  errand  for  Mrs. 
Thompson.  She  forgot  lo  do  hers- till  to-day— 
tp  do  her  shopping." 

They  heard  his  door  close. 

"That  sounds  funny!"  Mr.  Hart  remarked  after 
a  minute.  "Suppose  you  call  up  Mrs.  Thompson 
and  ask  her  about  it." 

Dick's  mother  smiled  and  stepped  to  the  tele- 
phone. 

She  had  just  finished  talking  to  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son when  the  bell  rang  again.  She  answered, 
and  spoke  .softly  for  a  moment  before  she  re- 
joined her  husband  in  the  living-room.  There 
were  happy  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Mrs.  .'Kttson  just  called  up,"  she  said  gently. 
".She  wanted  to  thank  us.  Some  one  left  a 
Thanksgiving  basket  at  their  door  to-day— to- 
night. Mrs.  Hughes,  across  the  road,  saw  the 
boy.  It  was  Dickie.  Mrs.  Attson  thought  we 
had  sent  him  with  it." 

Mr.  Hart's  eyes  widened  ludicrously.  "Great 
fishes!"  he  cried.  "P>ut  — where  did  that  boy  get 
the  rnoney?" 
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l\Irs.   Hart   tnUl   him,   then,   of  tlio  little  hoard  shec])isli ;  and  he  felt  more  so  when,  without  pre- 

Dick  had  said  was  ',;,£;one."  anible,  his   father  said,  in  what  he  evidently  in- 

'■'riie— darned    li'tllc    scamp.!"    Mr.     Mart    ex-  tended  to  be  an  offhand  manner : 

claimed.     ••Tellin.s:  yon  a  He  like  that^  Hull!"  "By  the  way,  Hick  — thought  yot!  luisht  want  to 

"Not  exactly."  declared   Mrs.    Ilar't     "Ami  he  have  some  fun  with  this  snow.     So  I  teU-ijraphed 
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really  did  do  a  small  errand  at  Holman's  for  Mrs. 
'I'honipson,  she  told  me." 

Thereafter  they  sat  for  a  little  space,  staring 
into  the  fire.  And  then  Mr.  Hart  rose  suddenly 
and  w-ent  to  the  telephone  in'  the  hall.  "Tele.graph 
office,"  he  directed  the  operator. 

WnK.M   Dick  came  down   to  supper,   his   parents 
smiled  at  him  knowinsflv.     He  looked  — and  felt- 


to  Chicago  just  now.  They  're  to  send  the  best 
pair  of  snow-shoes  in  town  — by  express.  Be  here 
by  Saturday." 

Dick  looked  at  his  father,  and  then  he  looked 
at  his  mother.  Mr.  Hart  coughed  gruffly.  His 
mother  smiled  happily  through  her  tears.  Dick 
choked,  and  grinned  :  his  eyes  were  glowing— and 
wet. 

"Hj(/;  — thanks,  lOad  !"  he  said. 
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Tin:  GHIOAT  WAR 

W'liEX  October  opened,  the  tide  of  battle  seemed 
to  be  setting  toward  the  Allies.  The  French  and 
British  were  winning  victories  on  the  western 
front,  and  were  taking  possession  of  territory 
which  the  Germans  were  no  longer  able  to  hold. 
Later  in  September  the  Allies  drove  the  Germans 
from  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Combles. 
The  captnre  of  this  stronghold  was  an  event  of 
great  importance,  for  it  .showed  that  the  (jermans 
could  not  hold  their  own  against  the  huge  guns 
which  the  British  have  recently  brought  upon  the 
field.  The  victory  at  Combles  and  the  retaking 
by  the  Allies  of  nearly  one  hundred  square  miles 
of  territory  seemed  to.  show,  also,  that  the  cam- 
paign which  Germany  has  long  waged  against 
the  armies  of  England  and  France  is  destined  to 
end  either  in  outright  failure  or  in  a  draw  which 
will  mean  to  (iermany  the  same  thing  as  failure. 
Now  that  the  tide  in  l-'rance  has  turned,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  it  can  ever  again  set  against  th.e 
y\llies.  For  the  military  resources  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  are  growing  month  by  month,  while 
the  resources  of  (ierniany  are  being  taxed  to  the 
utmost.  According  to  a  British  official  statement, 
a  captured  document  dated  .August  2  and  signed 
by  the  German  General  von  b'alkenhayn  con- 
tained the  following  words:  "The  wastage  of 
guns  in  the  last  few  months  has  been  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  production.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  ammunition  in  our  reserves,  of  which  there 
has  been  serious  diminution.  It  is  the  duty  of 
all  ranks  to  endeavor  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things.  All  ranks  must  make  a  serious  endeavor 
to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  material,  for 
otherwise  making  good  the  losses  and  placing 
new  formations  in  the  field  will  be  rendered  im- 
possible." If  the  general  actually  issued  the 
order,  it  would  seem  that  the  (k'rmans  will  have 


to  be  careful  or  they  will  be  facing  a  famine  in 
guns  and  ammunition.  But  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  power  of  ( iermany  is  on  the  wane, 
for  in  the  early  days  of  October  her  fighting  ma- 
chine was  still  in  splendid  condition.  On  the 
western  front  she  was  giving  her  enemies  all  the 
trouble  they  wanted,  while  on  the  eastern  front 
she  was  giving  them  more  than  they  wanted. 

BUILDINTr  rP  OrK  MERCHANT 
-MARINE 

I.\  the  old  days  the  United  States  had  one  of  the 
finest  and  largest  merchant  marines  in  the  world. 
Our  famous  "clipper  ships"  were  the  best  built 
and  swiftest  craft  afloat;  they  ploughed  every 
sea,  and  carried  burdens  of  freight  and  passen- 
gers to  every  great  port.  The  most  glorious 
I)eriod  in  the  history  of  our  merchant  marine  was 
between  1850  and  1S60.  .\t  that  time  an  .\meri- 
can  statesman  could  truly  say,  "We  have  an 
amount  of  shipping  not  only  coastw-ise  but  to  for- 
eign countries  which  puts  us  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  nations  of  the  world."  But  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  all  this  was  changed.  During  that 
struggle  the  Confederate  war-ships  known  as 
commerce-destroyers  swept  so  many  of  the  Union 
merchant  vessels  from  the  seas  that  by  the  time 
the  war  was 'over  our  merchant  marine  was  prac- 
tically gone.  After  the  war  we  did  not  rebuild 
it.  For  nearly  fifty  years  we  depended  upon  for- 
eign ships  to  carry  abroad  the  products  of  our 
factories  and  fields.  This  neglect  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  was  due  to  the  fact  that  ship  own- 
ers found  that  .American  vessels  could  no  longer 
do  a  profitable  overseas  business.  It  cost  so 
much  to  build  ships  in  America  and  the  tvages  of 
our  seamen  were  so  high  that  our  vessels  could 
not  compete  with  those  which  sailed  under  for- 
eign flags.     .-\s  a  result  of  this  long  neglect  our 
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merchant  marine  has  fallen  from  the  high  place 
which  it  once  held  [p  a  very  low  point  indeed. 
Although  we  are  the  greatest  trading  country  of 
the  world,  the  trade  carried  in  our  own  ships  is 
less  than  that  carried  by  some  of  the  smallest  and 
most  insignificant  nations. 
At  the  beginning  of  the 
(ircat  War  the  total  mer- 
chant tonnage  of  all  the 
great  nations  was  about  48,- 
000,000.  Of  this  the  United 
States  had  a  tonnage  of  less 
than  1,000.000. 

Hut  it  seems  that  hotter 
days  are  ahead  for  our  mer- 
chant marine.  .At  the  out- 
break of  the  tlreat  War  our 
shipping  industry  began  to 
revive,  and  soon  our  ship- 
yards were  busier  than  they 
had  been  for  many  a  day. 
Within  two  years  our  mer- 
chant tonnage  has  doubled, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
it  is  trebled,  for  there  are 
being  built  in  .American  ship- 
yards steel  merchant  ships 
whose  total  tonnage  will  be 
1,225,000.       In     addition     to 

this,  the  Xationa!  ("lOvernment  is  taking  steps  to 
build  up  an  .American  merchant  marine.     A  law 


or  lease  shijis  suitable  for  the  ocean  trade.  The 
ships  thus  secured  will  be  leased  and  operated  by 
private  companies,  but  the  rates  charged  for  car- 
rying freight  will  be  regulated  by  the  Board.  If 
the  IJoard  finds  that  thev  cannot  be  leased  on  rea- 
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sonable  terms,  they  will  be  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment itself.  Uncle  Sam  will  contribute  $50,- 
000,000  toward  the  purchase  of  the 
ships,  and  will  have  full  control  over 
them  in  times  of  war.  It  is  estimated 
that  these  new  Government  ships  will 
add  a  tonnage  of  about  300,000  to  the 
merchant  marine.  So  if  all  our  plans 
are  carried  out,  it  may  be  that  before 
many  years  have  passed  we  shall  again 
have  a  merchant  fleet  of  which  we 
can  lie  proud. 


"  The  Clipper  Ship  F,r.a, 


A    CLIPPER    SHIP. 


recently  passed  by  Congress  has  created  a  Ship- 
ping Board  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  five  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  President.  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  build,  buy, 


THE  TRIUMPHS  OF 
CHEAHSTRY 

The  chemist,  in  a  way,  is  a  magician. 
Ihe  magician,  for  our  entertainment, 
will  break  an  egg  into  a  frying-pan. 

<  over  it  with  a  little  hocus-pocus,  and 
'11  '  I  '>  produce  a  live  rabbit,  or  a  duck,  or  a 

pigeon."      The    performances    of    a 

chemist  are  almost  as  mysterious. 
From  about  the  same  raw  material  he  produces  at 
will  either  bricks,  or  window-glass,  or  delicate 
porcelain.  .At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society  held  recently  in  New  A'ork  the  public 
learned  of  the  many  marvelous  things  which  the 
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chemist  in  these  days  is  doing.  Interestatthisgreat 
meeting  centered  aroimd  the  triumphs  of  chem- 
istry in  the  industrial  world.  One  of  the  exhibits 
was  an  array  of  glass  cooking  utensils.  The  com- 
mon glass,  which  we  have  always  known,  is  brittle 
and  easily  broken,  but  the  chemist  has  just  pro- 
duced a  kind  of  glass  that  can  be  heated  and  sud- 
denly cooled  without  breaking,  and  that  can  be 
handled  and  knocked  about  as  roughly  as  if  it  were 
earthenware.  Every  housekeeper  now  can  bake 
and  cook  in  glass,  and  can  see  the  entire  surface 
of  her  cakes  and  puddings  and  pies.  Another  ex- 
hibit showed  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes. 
After  the  war  in  Europe  had  made  it  imi>ossii)Ie 
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for  us  to  secure  dyes  from  'icrmany.  .\merican 
chemists  got  busy,  and  carried  on  experiments  in 
dye-making  such  as  they  had  .never  attempted 
before.  The  result  has  Ijeen  that  we  are  already 
making  three  fourths  of  all  the  dyes  used  by  our 
manufacturers,  and  we  are  told  that  in  the  near 
future  we  shall  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  the 
foreign  market  for  our  dyestuffs.  But  the  subject 
which  attracted  the  keenest  attention  at  the  great 
meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society  was  the  manu- 
facture of  alcohol.  It  was  reported  that  chem- 
istry had  found  a  way  to  change  sawdust  into 
alcohol.  Since  alcohol  can  be  used  instead  of 
gasoline  for  running  automobiles,  this  was  start- 
ling information.  Around  every  great  sawmill 
ihere  are  mountains  of  sawdust:  and  if  the 
MKigic  of  the  chemist  is  able  to  change  sawdust 
into  alcohol,  we  shall  have  all  the  power  we  need 


for  our  motor-cars,  even  if  the  supply  of  gasoline 
does  give  out.  And  we  shall  have  it  at  a  cheap 
rate,  for  experiments  have  shown  that  it  can  be 
manufactured  for  sale  as  low  as  twenty-five  cents 
a  gallon,  ".'it  that  price,"  .said  .\rthur  D.  Little, 
a  chemical  engineer,  "alcohol  will  undoubtedly  be 
preferable  to  gasoline.  It  is  cleaner  than  ga.so- 
line,  it  will  not  explode  or  easily  catch  fire,  and  it 
will  develop  practically  as  much  horse-power  as 
gasoline." 

(TI()()SI\(;    A   PKKSIDKNT: 

THE  (•a:\ipaigx 

.\i-TKk  the  jilat forms  have  been  adopted  and  the 
candidates  have  been  nomi- 
nated, the  next  important  po- 
litical event  in  a  Presidential 
year  is  the  acceptance  of  the 
nominations.  .As  soon  as  the 
candidates  are  nominated  they 
arc  promptly  informed  of  the 
fact  by  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Conventions.  The 
candidates  immediately  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  this 
information,  but  they  do  not 
at  once  formally  accept  the 
nomination.  They  wait  for 
several  weeks,  when  each  de- 
livers a  speech,  called  the 
speech  of  acceptance,  in 
which  the  nomination  is  ac- 
cepted in  a  full  and  formal 
manner.  The  speech  is  usu- 
ally delivered  at  some  impor- 
tant place  before  a  large  au- 
^-  dience.     This  year,  Candidate 

Hughes  accepted  his  nomi- 
nation in  Xew  York  City,  while  Candidate  W' ilson 
delivered  his  acceptance  speech  at  Shadow  Lawn, 
his  sunnner  home  on  the  Xew  Jersey  coast.  Both 
speeches  of  acceptance  were  listened  to  by  thou- 
sands of  voters  and  were  read  liy  many  millions. 
This  deep  and  wide-spread  interest  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  speech  of  acceptance  the  candi- 
date expresses  his  personal  views  upon  the  issues 
which  are  before  the  country,  and  gives  the  peo- 
ple a  notion  of  the  course  he  will  he  likely  to  fol- 
low and  of  the  things  he  will  be  likely  to  do  if  he 
is  elected.  It  is  in  the  speech  of  acceptance,  there- 
fore, that  the  real  key-note  of  the  campaign  is 
sounded. 

After  the  nominations  have  been  formally  ac- 
cepted, the  campaign  begins  in  earnest,  being  con- 
ducted by  a  well-organized  national  campaign 
committee.     Early   in   September  speakers  were 
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sent  out  by  cacli  of  the  national  campaign  com- 
mittees to  address  the  voters.  Throush  Septem- 
lier  and  October,  ai'id  in  November  up  to  the  day 
of  election,  at  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
meetings  the  air  resounds  with  the  ctSquence  of 
political  orators,  many  of  whom  are  among  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  land.  The  candi- 
dates themsehes  took  jnirt  in  the  s])caking,  Mr. 
Hughes  going  from  place  to  place  and  addressing 
meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  delivering  most  of  his  addresses  to  visit- 
ing audiences  at  Shadow  Lawn.  But  it  was  not 
only  the  spoken  words  of  orators  that  influenced 
the  minds  of  voters  during  the  campaign,  for  the 
campaign  managers  made  good  use  of  the  mails 
and  sent  out  to  the  voters  tons  of  printed  matter 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  secure  votes  for  this 
or  that  candidate. 


WHY  PRICES  ARE  RISING 

For  several  years  past  the  .American  people  have 
been  complaining  of  the  high  prices  of  commodi- 
ties, but  at  no  time  have  their  complaints  been 
louder  than  at  present.  And  no  wonder,  for 
prices  are  soaring  at  an  alarming  rate.  They 
seem  to  change  almost  from  day  to  day. 

The  rise  during  the  last  twelve  months  in  the 
price  of  some  of  the  articles  used  in  every-day  life 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Wholesale  Price 

October,  October, 

1915  1916 

Butter   (per  pound) $  .27  •?  -33 

Cheese  (  per  pountll 14  -'9 

Kggs   (per  dozen  1 26  .32 

Flour   (per  barrel  1 , 5.20  S.25 

Lard    (per  pound) 08  .14 

Hogs   (live,  per    100   pounds) 6.60  10.25 

Sheep  (live,  per  100  pounds) 5.25  6.90 

Sugar  (per  100  pounds) 5.30  6.75 

Potatoes  (per  barrel) 1.25  3.30 

Wheat    (per   bushel) 1.25  1.60 

Corn   (per  bushel) 82  .97 

I-eather   (per  pound) i2  .,37 

Copper   (per  pound) 17  -28 

Pig  iron   (per  ton) 16.25  I950 

Steel    (per   ton) 24-50  450'> 

Paper   (per  pound) ..,,..•..      .04  .07 

Most  of  these  advances  in  price  are  due  chiefly 
to  the  enormous  demand  for  our  goods.  During 
the  past  twelve  months  there  have  been  shipped 
from  the  port  of  New  York  alone,  exports  valued 
at  the  stupendous  sum  of  more  than  $2,000,000.- 
000.  This  is  more  than  three  times  the  value  of 
the  shipments  from  the  same  port  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  October  i,  1914.  The  in- 
creased demand  comes  chiefly  from  Europe, 
where  war  supplies  are  needed  in  vast  quantities 
and  are  needed  so  badly  that  almost  any  price 


will  be  |)aid  for  them.  For  example,  in  Septem- 
ber of  this  year  the  Allies  bought  froin  Atnerican 
producers  of  copper  nearly  450.000,000  pounds 
of  this  metal  at  the  rate  of  twenty-seven  cents  a 
pound.  This  single  order  will  consume  more  than 
one  fifth  of  the  entire  output  of  copper  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  large  enough  to  keep  all 
the  great  copper  establishments  busy  for  several 
months.  Since  the  Allies  are  willing  to  pay 
twenty-seven  cents  a  pound  for  their  copper, 
.American  bu^'ers  can  hardly  expect  to  buy  it  at 
a  lower  rate.  .As  it  is  with  copper,  so  it  is  with 
many  other  commodities:  the  countries  at  war  are 
bidding  high  for  our  tnetals  and  leather,  clothing 
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and  foodstufls,  our  sugar,  wheat,  tlour,  and  beef; 
and  if  our  people  at  home  are  to  have  these 
things  for  themselves,  they  too  must  bid  high. 

But  the  demand  from  abroad  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story  of  the  rise  of  prices.  Some  of  the 
advances  are  due  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  at  home.  For  example,  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  potatoes  is  due  to 
a  shortage  in  these  crops.  In  a  late  report  issued 
by  the  Government  it  was  estimated  that  our 
wheat  crop  this  year  will  be  about  650,000.000 
bushels.  Last  year  it  was  about  1,000,000,000 
bushels.  The  shortage  in  the  wheat  cro]),  there- 
fore, is  likely  to  be  about  350,000,000,  a  decrease 
that  is  almost  startling.  Soon  after  the  report 
of  the  Government  was  made  public,  the  price  of 
wheat  went  up  over  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel, 
and  the  price  of  flour  advanced  at  a  proportional 
rate.  With  flour  going  up,  it  is  not  at  all  strange 
that  the  price  of  bread  also  is  advancing. 

THE  PAPER  FAMINE 

The  readers  of  St.  Nichol.\s  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  it  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars 
more  to  publish   the  magazine  this  year  than   it 
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did  last  year.  The  increased  expense  is  due 
mainly  to  the  high  cost  of  paper,  for,  in  the  jump- 
ing of  prices,  few  articles  have  jumped  higher 
than  paper.  Some  grades  have  almost  doubled. 
But  the  cost  of  paper  does  not  worry  the  pub- 
lishers so  much  as  does  its  scarcity.  For  the 
L'nited  States  is  confronted  with  a  paper  famine. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  some  kinds  of  paper  at  any 
price.  The  war  in  Europe  is  responsible  for  the 
scarcity,  as  it  is  responsible  for  so  many  other 
things.  The  chief  ingredient  of  paper  is  cellulose, 
a  fibrous  matter  made  from  cotton  and  linen  rags. 
But  cellulose  is  also  the  chief  ingredient  of  many 
high  e.xplosives  used  in  warfare.  Now  the  pow- 
der-mills are  buying  up  the  cotton  and  linen  rags 
at  fabulous  prices,  which  the  paper-mills  cannot 
afford  to  pay.  The  result  is  that  the  cellulose 
which  heretofore  has  been  going  into  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  is  now  going  into  ammunition 
for  bombs  and  torpedoes,  for  cannon  and  ma- 
chine-guns. Cellulose,  it  is  true,  could  be  made 
from  wood  pulp,  but  this  is  also  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  get.  We  cannot  get  it  at  home  in  very 
large  quantities,  because  our  supply  of  spruce, 
from  which  it  is  made,  is  running  low ;  and  wc 
cannot  get  it  from  Sweden,  the  country  from 
which  we  heretofore  have  imported -a  great  deal 
of  pulp,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  ocean  traffic. 
We  could  not  buy  pulp  from  dermany.  even  if 
its  trade  was  open,  because  the  (icrmans  are  now 
using  pulp  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 

The  German  government  has  taken  possession 
of  all  the  wood  pulp  in  the  empire,  and  has  lim- 
ited the  manufacture  of  paper  to  such  quantities 
as  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  size  of  the 
newspaper  in  Germany  is  limited  by  law,  and  be- 
fore a  German  can  buy  a  daily  paper  he  must 
first  produce  and  surrender  a  copy  of  the  paper 
printed  the  day  before.  This  old  copy  is  sent  tp 
the  paper-mill,  where  it  is  promptly  converted 
into  new  paper.  Thus  in  Germany  there  is  econ- 
omy practised  in  the  use  of  paper.  .\nd  it  may 
be  that  economy  will  have  to  be  practised  in  our 
own  country,  for  we  are  informed  by  those  who 
ought  to  know  that  paper  is  likely  to  become 
scarcer  and  scarcer,  and  that  its  price  will  rise 
higher  and  higher.  A  little  economy  would  do 
us  no  harm,  for  .Americans  are  exceedingly  waste- 
ful in  their  use  of  paper. 

THE  AFTEH.MATII  OF  THE 
EIGHT  HOUR  LAW 

When  Congress  passed  the  Adamson  Law  mak- 
ing eight  hours  a  legal  day's  work  for  men  opera- 
ting   trains    on    interstate    railroads    (see    The 


W.'KTCn  Tower  for  October),  it  did  so  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  v/arding  off  a  strike  that  threat- 
ened to  bring  calamity  to  the  entire  nation.  Many 
of  the  members  in  both  branches  of  Congress 
were  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  and  the  justice  of 
the  measure.  In  the  speeches  that  were  made 
while  the  bill  was  on  its  passage  it  was  made 
plain  that  many  members  who  were  thinking  one 
way  were  intending  to  vote  another  way.  Al- 
though the  bill  was  passed  in  both  houses  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  there  were  few  members 
who  believed  that  any  real  and  lasting  settlement 
of  the  quarrel  between  the  railroads  and  the 
trainmen  had  been  reached.  The  strike,  it  is 
true,  was  averted,  but  the  roots  of  the  difficulty 
remained. 

No  sooner  had  the  eight-hour  law  been  passed 
than  loud  and  angry  protests  began  to  be  heard. 
.\  storm  of  disapproval  burst  upon  the  heads  of 
the  President  and  the  members  of  Congress  for 
surrendering  to  what  was  called  a  "hold-up."  A 
great  Government,  it  was  said,  had  been  fright- 
ened into  action  by  the  threats  of  a  small  group 
of  labor  leaders.  "The  blackmailing  of  the  whole 
nation,"  said  "The  New  York  Times,"  "under  the 
threat  of  a  strike  put  upon  the  country  an  intol- 
erable humiliation."  Shippers  and  travelers  cried 
out  against  the  law  because  they  feared  it  would 
result  in  the  raising  of  freight  rates  and  fares. 
The  manager  of  one  of  the  great  railroad  systems 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  on  his  lines,  at  least, 
the  eight-hour  law  would  not  be  obeyed.  But  of 
all  the  protests  against  the  .\damson  Law  the 
most  significant  was  the  one  made  by  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  President.  Mr.  Hughes  in 
his  speeches  again  and  again  referred  to  the  hasty 
manner  in  which  the  bill  had  been  rushed  through 
Congress,  and  in  strong  terms  he  criticized  the 
President  for  not  insisting  upon  arbitration  as  a 
means  of  settling  the  strike.  "I  stand,"  said  Mr. 
Hughes,  in  a  Labor  Day  speech  at  Nashville,  "for 
two  things:  first,  for  the  principle  of  fair,  impar- 
tial, thorough,  candid  arbitration :  and  second, 
for  legislation  on  facts,  according  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case :  and  I  am  opposed  to  being  dic- 
tated to  either  in  the  executive  department  or  in 
Congress  by  any  power  on  earth  before  the  facts 
are  known."  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  eight-hour  law  is  wide-spread.  Yet 
it  is  not  necessarily  to  be  supposed  that  the  law 
will  be  repealed.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  act  will  stand.  But  it  is  not  at 
all  probable  that  the  country  has  heard  the  last 
of  the  controversy  between  the  railroads  and  their 
employees.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  trou- 
ble, instead  of  being  ended,  has  really  only  begun. 
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EDWARD  LEAR 
*'Dear  For  His  Many  C'fts  To  Many  Sotiis^' 

Most  of  us,  when  we  think  of  Edward  Lear, 
think  vaguely  of  some  one  who  wrote 

There  was  an  old  man  who  said,  "How 
Shall  I  flee  from  this  terrible  cow? 

1  will  sit  on  this  stile 

And  continne  to  smile — 
Which  may  soften  the  heart  of  that  cow," 

with  many  other  delectable  rhymes  of  nonsense 
anil  fun  :  a  man  who  made  queer  pictures  of  im- 
1  creatures  to  go   with   his   rhymes;   who 

cju-i  i^lJ  a  weird  natural  history  and  botany  all 
his  own;  a  man  who  spent  his  life  making  odd 
jokes.  We  have  sung,  or  heard  some  one  else 
sing,  his  "Owl  and  the  Pussy-cat,"  and— and— 
well,  that  's  about  all ! 

But  Edward  Lear's  nonsense  books  were  the 
very  smallest  part  of  the  work  of  a  long  and  busy 
life,  and  his  real  labor  was  that  of  a  painter 
rather  than  a  writer.  More  than  what  he  did, 
even,  was  what  he  was.  A  dear  and  charming 
man,  adored  by  children,  with  the  gentlest  heart 
in  the  world,  a  great  love  of  beauty,  devoted  to 
his  friends;  a  man  beautifully  described  by  the 
line  at  the  head  of  this  story  of  him.  the  line  that 
is  cut  into  his  gravestone  in  far-away  San  Renio, 
Italy. 

Lear  was  a  tall  man,  rather  heavily  built,  and 
inclined  to  rotundity  in  later  life.  He  used  to 
wear  clothes  that  were  abnormally  loose  and 
seemed  to  be  draped  on  him.  Above  his  broad 
shoulders  his  dome-shaped  head,  carried  rather 
stoopingly,  had  a  venerable  aspect,  for  he  always 
wore  a  long,  thick  beard,  given  to  being  curly. 
The  top  of  his  head  grew  to  be  quite  bald,  and 
he  used  to  delight  in  making  caricatures  of  him- 
self in  his  letters  to  friends,  showing  an  old  chap 
with  immensely  long  thin  legs,  a  round  stomach, 
an  immense,  bushy,  black  beard  and  a  high,  egg- 
shaped,  bald  head ;  huge  round  spectacles  com- 
pleted the  portrait  most  successfully. 

Edward  Lear  was  the  youngest  of  twenty-one 
children,  and  as  his  mother  died  very  soon  after 
he  was  born,  on  May  12,  1812,  he  was  brought 
tip  by  his  oldest  sister,  Anne,  whom  he  loved 
deeply.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  very 
little  money,  this  sister  managed  to  see  that  Ed- 
ward got  properly  educated.  In  this  he  helped 
out,  as  he  began  earning  his  own  living  at  fifteen 


by  making  colored  drawings  of  birds  and  paint- 
ing fans  for  small  shops,  or  doing  anatomical 
drawings  for  hospitals  and  doctors,  selling  these 
for  from  twenty  cents  to  a  dollar  apiece.  The 
family  was  of  Danish  descent,  and  the  name  used 
to  be  spelled  Lor,  with  various  dots  over  the  let- 
ters and  a  tran.sverse  line  through  the  o,  all  of 
which  show-ed  the  Danish  pronunciation  to  be  the 
same  as  Lear,  the  spelling  adopted  by  Edward's 
father.  There  was  some  Irish  blood  in  him,  too, 
coming  from  his  mother's  side,  but  it  was  very 
far  back.  Before  Edward's  birth,  two  genera- 
tions had  passed  since  the  family  was  naturalized 
in  England,  and  he  was  thoroughly  English  in 
thought  and  manner. 

Always,  man  and  boy,  he  loved  to  paint,  and 
many  are  the  exquisite  color-drawings,  litho- 
graphs, and  paintings  that  he  left  behind.  He 
wandered  to  many  places,  working  in  Corsica,  in 
Albania,  in  Greece  and  India,  bringing  back  al- 
ways big  collections  of  pictures  of  what  he  had 
seen,  full  of  the  most  careful  work,  yet  lovely 
with  romance.  And  from  these  different  places 
he  would  also  send  back  quantities  of  letters 
decorated  with  fascinating  nonsense  sketches, 
filled  with  funny  stories,  telling  many  a  queer 
adventure.  His  friends  treasured  these  letters, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  printed  in  two  large 
volumes  which  I  hope  most  of  you  will  hunt  up 
and  read,  for  you  will  love  thetn. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  Lear  got  employment  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  London,  as  a  draughts- 
man. Here  he  spent  the  first  year  in  making  a 
book,  a  study  of  parrots,  with  the  most  enchant- 
ing pictures  in  color  and  careful  descriptions.  It 
was  the  biggest  and  best  book  of  the  sort  ever 
brought  out  in  England,  and  helped  to  make  the 
young  artist  known  to  men  who  were  interested 
in  the  same  line,  and  presently  he  was  making 
drawings  for  Professors  Bell  and  Swainston,  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  illustrating  G.  A. 
Gould's  famous  book  on  Indian  pheasants. 

One  day,  as  he  was  working  hap[)ily  at  some 
drawings  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  who  was  walking  there,  chanced  to  notice 
him,  and  was  struck  with  his  work.  Now  Lord 
Derby  was  himself  a  naturalist,  and  had  brought 
together  a  wonderful  collection  of  animals  and 
birds  on  his  estate.  He  was  getting  out  an  im- 
portant book  on  this  collection,  and  immediately 
decided  that  young  Lear,  and  no  one  else,  should 
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make  the  bird  drawings  for  this  book.  So  off  he 
went  to  get  some  one  to  introduce  him  to  the 
painter,  and  engaged  Lear  on  the  spot. 

That  was  a  really  big  event,  for  it  took  Lear  to 
live  at  the  Derby  house  for  four  years,  where  he 
met  almost  every  one  of  worth  and  interest  in 
England,  and  where  he  became  greatly  beloved 
by  the  earl's  grandchildren,  for  whom  he  wrote 
his  first  nonsense  verses,  later  collected  into  the 
first  volume  and  published  in  1846.     The  "Book 
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"SO   I  TOOK  OFF  MY   HAT  AND  SHOWED  IT." 

of  Xonsense"  met  with  a  welcome  that  astonished 
Lear,  and  pleased  him  too.  All  over  England 
and  .\merica  people,  even  grown-up  people, 
laughed  over  his  absurd  fancies,  and  asked  for 
more. 

One  of  Lear"s  dearest  friends  was  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson, and  the  artist  spent  years  in  making  a 
series  of  sketches  and  drawings  for  the  poet's 
songs  and  poems,  hoping  that  a  big  edition  would 
some  day  be  printed.  Unluckily,  this  never  haji- 
pened,  though,  after  he  had  died,  a  limited  edi- 
tion with  a  few  of  the  drawings  was  brought  out. 
Tennyson  wrote  his  lines,  "To  E.  L.,  On  His 
Travels  in  Greece,"  to  Lear,  and  Lear  named  his 
first  villa  in  San  Remo  the  Villa  Emily,  after 
Tennyson's  mother,  and  the  second  one  after  the 
poet  himself. 

In  1837  Lear  left  England,  and  never  really 
lived  there  again,  though  he  visited  it  often. 
During  one  of  these  visits  he  gave  some  drawing 
lessons  to  Queen  Victoria,  who  took  a  great 
fancy  to  him.  She  used  to  show  him  cabinets 
full  of  beautiful  things  belonging  to  her.  and 
once,  when  Lear,  struck  with  delight  at  the  rarity 
of  what  he  was  seeing,  exclaimed,  "Oh,  how  did 
you  get  all  these  beautiful  things?"  the  queen 
iaughed  and  replied,  "I  inherited  them,  Mr. 
Lear." 

Another  time  Lear  was  visiting  the  queen,  and 
the  weather  being  chilly,  a  fire  was  burning  on 


the  hearth.  Lear  loved  to  stand  in  front  of  it, 
and  proceeded  to  do  so.  But  each  time  the  lord- 
in-waiting,  who  seemed  anxious  and  worried, 
would  call  him  off  to  look  at  this  thing  or  the 
other,  or  to  meet  some  one.  He  simply  would  n't 
let  Lear  stand  in  peace  in  front  of  that  fire. 
.\fterward  Lear  heard  that  it  was  not  proper 
etiquette,  and  was  much  amused  to  think  of  the 
trouble  he  had  given. 

In  spite  of  his  sense  of  fun,  he  was  given  to 
sadness,  and  was  often  very  blue  indeed.  He 
took  violent  dislikes,  too,  and  always  seemed  to 
hate  and  dread  certain  people  whom  he  met.  He 
used,  after  he  settled  in  his  \"illa  Emily,  which 
he  had  built,  to  keep  one  day  a  week  when  peo- 
ple were  supposed  to  come  to  his  studio  to  buy 
his  pictures.  He  had  a  servant  who  was  devoted 
to  him,  and  lived  with  him  for  years,  a  Christian 
.Albanian  of  the  name  of  Georgio  Cocali.  This 
man,  till  he  died,  took  the  greatest  care  of  Lear, 
and  then  his  son  followed  him  in  his  love  and 
devotion.  This  son  and  Lear  are  buried  side  by 
side,  with  twin  stones  marking  the  two  graves. 

But  on  the  days  when  the  studio  was  opened 
Lear  would  tell  Georgio  that  he  did  not  want  him 
round,  and  that  he  would  himself  open  the  door. 
Then  when  a  knock  came,  he  would  cautiously 
open  it  a  little  way  and  look  at  the  visitor;  if 
for  any  reason  Lear  did  not  like  his  face,  he 
would  shake  his  head  sadly,  say  that  he  was  feel- 
ing extremely  ill  and  could  not  possibly  show  his 
pictures,  and  quickly  shut  the  door.  Of  course 
this  did  not  help  to  sell  his  pictures. 

At  another  time  he  was  traveling  with  his  life- 
long friend  Hubert  Congreve,  whom  he  had 
known  since  Congreve  was  a  little  boy.  They 
reached  Naples,  and  Congreve  went  off  on  some 
errand,  leaving  Lear  in  the  station.  Presently 
the  young  man  heard  a  commotion  outside  the 
station  and  rushed  over,  thinking  that  he  de- 
tected Lear's  voice  amid  the  uproar.  Sure 
enough,  there  was  the  old  man,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  porters  who  were  trying  to  get  a  chance 
to  carry  his  luggage.  Lear  was  shouting  at  them, 
"Get  out,  you  scoundrels !  Let  me  be !"  and  hit- 
ting right  and  left,  while  they  laughed  and 
dodged.  It  was  so  funny,  the  big  tall  man  with 
flying  beard  and  the  dark,  small  Italians  all 
mixed  up  together,  that  Congreve  began  to  laugh 
too.  On  which  Lear  jumped  into  the  wrong  bus. 
refused  to  get  out,  and  off  they  both  went  to  the 
wrong  hotel,  a  place  neither  of  them  knew. 

Here  is  another  little  story. 

This  is  in  England,  and  Lear  tells  it  himself  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Lady  W'aldegrave.  He  was 
in  a  railway-station,  and  overheard  a  gentleman 
talking  of  the   "Book  of   Nonsense,"   which  his 
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children  had  l>ccii  rciuhng.  'I'his  tjentlemaii  an- 
nounced that  there  was  no  such  person  as  lulward 
Lear,  and  that  it  waS'really  Lord  Derby  who  had 
written  the  boolc.  But  that  was  too  much  for 
Lear,  and  here  is  what  he  says :  •" 

Says  I,  joining  s|>ontancous  in  the  conversation — 
"That  is  quite  a  mistake  :  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
Edward  Lear  the  painter  and  author  wrote  and  illus- 
trated the  whole  book."  "And  I,"  says  the  Gentleman, 
says  he, — "have  good  reason  to  know.  Sir,  that  you  are 
wholly  mistaken.  There  is  no  sitch  f'erson  as  Edvard 
Lear/*  "But,"  says  I.  "there  ij — and  I  am  the  man — 
I  wrote  the  book!"  Whereupon  all  the  party  burst  out 
laughing  and  e\-ideiuly  thought  me  mad  or  telling  fibs. 
So  I  took  off  my  hat  and  showed  it.  with  Edward  Lear 
and  the  address  in  lariie  letters — also  one  of  my  cards, 
and  a  marked  handkerchief:  on  which  amazement  de- 
voured those  benighted  individuals  and  I  left  them  tn 
gnash  their  teeth  in  trouble  and  tumult. 

Lear  used  to  set  Tennyson's  songs  to  music  of 
his  own,  and  sing  thcni.  without  very  much  voice, 
maybe,  but  with  so  much  feeling  and  understatid- 
ing  of  their  drama  that  pcoi)le  loved  to  listen  to 
him.  He  used  music  of  his  own  for  his  nonsense 
verses,  too,  and  Lady  Strachey  regrets  that  his 
music  to  "The  Owl  and  Pussy-cat"  was  never 
written  down,  for  she  says  it  was  charming.  But 
Lear  could  not  write  music,  though  he  could  make 
it,  and  it  cost  more  than  he  could  afford  at  the 
time  to  get  some  one  else  to  do  it  for  him.  For 
many  years  he  was  poor,  and  it  was  only  toward 
the  end  of  his  life  that  money  anxieties  ceased 
to  press  on  him. 

He  left  the  \'illa  Emily  because  a  big  hotel 
was  built  next  it  which  threw  a  bad  light  into 
the  studio,  and  built  the  Villa  Tennyson  exactly 
like  in  all  respects.  But  it  never  had  the  old, 
ripe  look  of  the  first  villa,  and  the  garden  was 
not  so  fine,  because  it,  too,  was  new.  Lear 
brought  back  many  seeds  from  the  trip  in  India, 
and  managed  to  make  them  grow.  He  loved 
flowers,  and  was  delighted  with  his  success. 

He  was  a  great  worker,  and  he  seldom  idled. 
But  for  all  his  interest  in  his  painting  and  his 
work  on  plants  and  birds,  his  many  lovely  draw- 
ings of  wonderful  places  in  Rome.  Sicily.  Corsica. 
India.  Corfu,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
he  still  had  an  affection  for  his  nonsense  work 
that  was  extremely  strong.  When  Ruskin  put 
him  at  the  head  of  his  selected  list  of  a  hundred 
best  authors,  saying.  "I  really  don't  know  of  any 
author  to  whom  I  am  half  so  grateful  for  my  idle 
self  as  Edward  Lear,"  he  was  delighted.  And 
Lady  Strachey  said  he  would  sit  and  smile  over 
favorable  criticisms  of  the  books,  or  be  very  much 
cut  up  if  some  one  wrote  disagreeably  about  them. 

He  was  a  man  of  many  odd  notions,  tender, 
sad,  whimsical,  subject  to  great  depression,  but 


always  ready  to  be  kind,  to  make  a  child  laugh, 
or  to  do  something  for  a  friend.  Every  one  who 
knew  him  loved  him.  His  friend  Fortescue,  Lord 
t-'arlingford,  to  whom  most  of  the  printed  letters 
are  written,  says  of  him: 

I. ear   was    a  deliyhtful   companion,    full    of   nonsense. 
innis.  riddles,  ev  erythin).;  in  the  sh.ipe  of  fun.  .ind  brini- 
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ming  with  intense  appreciation  of  nature  as  well  as 
history  .  .  .  among  other  qualifications,  he  is  one  of 
those  men  of  real  feeling  it  is  so  delightful  to  meet  in 
this  cold-hearted  world. 

It  was  on  January  29.  1888.  that  he  died,  in  the 
villa  at  San  Remo.  None  of  his  old  friends  was 
near  him.  but  he  was  tenderly  cared  for  by  a  ser- 
\ant  and  one  of  the  newer  friends  he  was  always 
making.  The  year  before,  his  pet  cat  Foss.  who 
had  been  his  constant  companion  for  seventeen 
years,  died,  and  Lear  sorrowed  much  for  that 
loss.  He  put  up  a  stone  to  the  memory  of  his 
pet,  with  an  Italian  inscription.  But  he  mistook 
the  little  animal's  age.  and  thought  that  it  had 
lived  thirty  years  with  him.  for  he  was  losing  his 
memory  for  details. 

But  almost  to  the  very  end  he  wrote  his  letters, 
with  their  funny  sketches  and  ridiculous  verses, 
and  to  the  very  end  he  thought  of  and  spoke  about 
the  friends  he  loved. 
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A  CAMERA  HUNTING-CRUISE 

HV   CH ARI.I'iiX    LAWKENCIC    EniKII.M 

With  cameras  as  weapons  and  the  wild  life  of 
the  Coronado  Islands  as  game,  a  couple  of  young 
fellows  in  San  Diego,  California,  set  out  in  a 
motor-boat  for  the  rocky  and  uninhabited  cliffs 
that  rise  from  the  Pacific  near  our  southwestern 
boundary. 

Though    only    about    thirly    miles    from    San 


Diego,  the  group  of  islands  that  seem  from  the 
mainland  like  purple  shadows  are  l\le.\ican  terri- 
tory, but  there  was  no  customs  guard  or  other 
official  to  question  the  visitors,  for  the  Coroiiados 
are  bleak  and  desolate  rocks,  only  occasionally 
visited  by  curiosity  seekers,  or  more  frequently 
used  as  a  half-way  station  by  smugglers  of  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  when  running  their  human 
contraband  into  American  ports. 

Wild  life  abounds  there,  however,  and  just  be- 
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cause  man  is  so  rare  a  visitor,  the  sea-gulls,  peli- 
cans, cormorants,  and  voung  seals  that  play  about 
the  cliffs  are  tame  and  unsuspecting.  This,  of 
course,  was  an  ideal  condition  for  the  camera 
hunter;  for  while  a  true  sportsman  woTild  hesi- 
tate at  shooting  defenseless  and  unfearing  crea- 
tures, the  man  behind  the  lens  does  not  mind  it  at 
all.  when  his  quarry  poses  near  at  hand  and 
"looks  pleasant." 

The  hardest  i)art  of  ihe 
trip  was  in  making  a  landing, 
for  the  few  little  coves  are 
rugged,  and  only  with  favor- 
able tides  and  winds  can  a 
skiff  be  sent  from  a  launch 
to  put  visitors  ashore.  Once 
landed,  it  is  advisable  to 
draw  the  rowboat  high  and 
dry  on  the  rocks,  as  a  change 
of  weather  might  dash  it  to 
pieces  against  the  sides  of  the 
partly  submerged  mountains. 

Securing  the  pictures  was 
not    difficult    for    the    expert 


hunters  took  care  not  to  get  too  near  to  the  silly 
young  things  that  huddled  in  nervous  groups  on 
the  crags. 

rhe  baby  sea-gtdls  were  not  quite  so  easy  to 
make  pictures  of,  simply  because  nature  had  pro- 
vided them  with  a  mottled  coat  of  down  that 
blended  with  their  surroundings.  What  is  known 
as  "protective  coloration"  is  shown  in  the  picture 
of  the  tiny  gulls,  whose  spotted  plumage  makes 
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camera  operators.  Care  had  to  be  taken  in  ap- 
proaching the  young  pelicans,  as  the  short-tem- 
pered creatures  showed  a  snappish  disposition : 
their  bills  were  well  developed  and  sharp,  and 
the  fledglings  seemed  to  know  how  to  use  them. 

The  cormorants,  on  the  other  hand,  were  dan- 
gerous only  to  themselves.  In  their  stupidity 
they  would  edge  away  from  the  strange  human 
creatures,  not  so  much  in  fear  as  in  dislike  of 
undue  familiarity ;  and  when  pressed  too  closely, 
they  would  walk  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice  and 
be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  far  below. 

After  this  had  happened  once,  the  photograph- 
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them  hard  to  pick  out  among 
the  spotted  mass  of  the  bed 
of  wild-flowers  in  which  they 
hide.  This  imitation  of  the 
object  on  which  they  live  is 
one  of  the  means  by  which 
defenseless  creatures  of 
many  species  are  protected ; 
many  insects  look  like  leaves 
or  twigs ;  the  horned  toad 
and  some  lizards  resemble 
the  sand  and  gravel  in  which 
they  conceal  themselves;  and 
a  certain  fish  found  in  the 
waters  near  these  islands  is  of  the  shape  and 
color  of  the  leaves  of  .seaweed  that  feed  and 
shelter  it.  This  amber-colored  fish  is  known  as 
the  kelp-fish. 

Besides  the  variety  of  wild  birds  found  on  the 
Coronado  Islands,  there  are  tiiany  seals,  fat  and 
sluggish  babies,  which  sprawl  about  the  warm 
rocks  like  lazy  puppies.  They  are  as  tame  as 
domestic  pets,  and  the  pictures  show  how  easily 
they  can  be  herded  into  groups  for  a  snap-shot, 
being  picked  up  by  the  hind  flippers  and  directed, 
wheelbarrow  fashion,  to  the  place  be.st  adapted 
for  a  photograph. 
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The  parent  seals  are  more  timid,  for,  although 
they  are  ])rotected  by  law.  they  have  nevertheless 
Ijeen  hunted  by  lawless  sportsmen  and  pot-hunt- 
ers. While  their  babies  were  being  ""taken"  by 
the  camera  man,  the  mother  and  father  seals 
would  swim  about  below  the  cliffs,  barking  fran- 
tically and  showing  their  distress. 

\o  harm  befell  the  "pups,"  however  (the  guns 
of  the  photographers  had  been  taken  along  with 
no  intention  of  killing  anything),  and  after  the 
shutter  had  clicked,  the  young  seals  were  allowed 
to  play  about  their  rocky  nursery  as  before. 

'i"he  splendid  photographs  were  reward  enough 
lor  the  exertions  of  the  trip,  though  they  were 
really  not  a  test  of  the  camera  hunters'  skill,  as 
would  be  the  snapping  of  shyer  game.  The  sport 
of  stalking  a  wild  animal  in  the  same  wav  that  a 


"TUB  TINY  Gl'l.LS  ARE  H.-KRD   TO   PICK  OUT." 

marksman  does  is  an  adventure  well  worth  fol- 
lowing, and  it  is  even  more  dilTicult  to  get  a  good 
snap-shot  of  a  deer  or  wild-fowl  than  to  bring  it 
down  with  rifle  or  shot-gun.  Focus,  light,  shut- 
ter-speed, and  steady  nerve  are  required  for  such 
a  successful  snap-shot.  Akin  to  trapping  is  the 
business  of  setting  a  camera  at  some  haunt  of  the 
wild  creature  and  snapping  the  shutter  at  the 
right  moment  by  some  mechanical  device.  Some- 
times elaborate  traps  and  flash-lights  are  used, 
the  animal  setting  off  the  flash-gun  and  exposing 
the  plate  at  the  same  instant,  .'\nother  device, 
invented  by  a  California  boy,  is  simpler.  It  con- 
sists of  a  small  battery,  a  coil  of  fine  wire,  and 
a  pneumatic  .shutter-release,  operated  by  pressing 
the  battery-button.  The  method  of  operation  is 
this:  the  camera  is  focused  upon  some  spot  to 
which  the  creatures  resort,  and  the  operator  un- 
reels the  coil  of  wire  to  some  suitable  hiding- 
place  from  which  he  can  see  the  spot  at  which 


A  SE.VGCLL  ox   THE   WING. 

the  camera  is  directed.  With  only  a  tripod  and 
black  box  half  concealed  in  the  leaves  the  animal 
is  likely  to  be  quite  unconcerned,  and  when  he 
emerges  from  his  burrow  or  comes  to  the  sjiring 
to  drink  (as  the  case  may  be),  the  concealed 
photographer  presses  the  electric  button,  the  shut- 
ter opens  and  shuts,  and  a  picture  has  been  se- 
cured. 

It  is  better  fun,  this  camera  hunting,  than  kill- 


A    SEAL   AT    SHORT    K  \N(;F,. 

ing  innocent  little  fellow:Creatures  of  the  woods 
with  a  gun,  and  it  leaves  no  un])leasant  memories 
of  death  or  suffering.  .\nd  the  ])ictures  make 
quite  as  good  trophies  as  pelt  or  plumage.  The 
shv  inhabitants  of  the  wilds  like  it  better  too. 
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GOVERNMENT  SERVICE  FOR  AMATEUR 
WIRELESS  OPERATORS 

No  country  in  the  world  is  so  w.ell  supplied  with 
alert  young  wireless-telegraph  operators  as  the 
United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
more  than  150,000  wireless  stations,  large  and 
small,  scattered  throughout  the  country.  For 
each  of  these  outfits  there  is  at  least  one  intelli- 
gent operator,  so  that  America  mu<t  contain  an 


Atlantic  or  Pacific  coast  in  constant  touch  with 
military  headquarters.  Messages  could  he  sent 
to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  country  by  their 
aid.  The  United  States,  despite  its  enormous 
area,  would  thus  be  transformed  into  a  vast  whis- 
pering-gallery. For  the  past  few  years  the  Gov- 
ernment has  required  amateur  wireless  men  to 
take  certain  examinations  showing  their  ability  to 
operate  their  stations,  and  if  they  pass,  they  are 


A   SQUAD    OF   THE   JUNIOR   .VMERICAN    GUARn    AND   TMEIR    EQUIPMENT. 


immense  army  of  wireless  experts.  The  Govern- 
ment at  \\'ashington  has  just  come  to  realize 
that  this  great  force  of  loyal  and  alert  young  men 
may  be  made  e.xtremely  valuable  in  organizing  a 
vast  signal-system,  and  work  is  being  pushed  for- 
ward to  organize  the  amateur  wireless  operators. 
This  new  third  arm  of  the  Army  is  called  the 
Junior  American  Guard.  It  already  comprises 
nearly  ten  thousand  members.  In  the  Memorial 
Day  parade  in  New  York  some  fifteen  hundred 
members  of  the  guard  marched  in  uniform  with 
their  field  equipment. 

The  amateur  wireless-telegraph  stations  are  so 
widely  scattered  that  there  is  scarcely  any  section 
of  the  country  which  cannot  be  reached  by  them. 
There  are  thousands  of  them  strung  along  the 
entire  twenty-one  thousand  miles  of  coast-line  on 
both  shores  of  the  United  States.  In  the  event 
of  war  with  some  foreign  power,  for  instance, 
these   stations  could   stand  guard   and   keep   the 


•given  regular  licenses.  W'hh  tliis  preliminary 
work  already  accomplished,  it  is  a  verj'  simple 
matter  to  organize  them  into  an  eflfective  Gov- 
ernment service. 

The  work  of  organization  is  under  the  general 
direction  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Samuel  Reber, 
the  chief  radio-signal  officer  of  the  United  States 
.\rmy.  The  officers  include  Mr.  Marconi,  who 
has  been  appointed  president  of  the  association, 
and  Captain  W.  H.  G.  Bullard.  U.  S.  N..  Super- 
intendent of  the  United  States  Radio  Service, 
and  others.  The  recruits  wear  a  neat  uniform 
similar  to  that  worn  in  the  regular  service.  They 
are  trained  under  rigid  military  rule  to  know 
how  to  set  up,  operate,  and  repair  their  equip- 
ment. In  the  service  in  the  field  the  boys  are 
required  to  establish  lines  of  communication  and 
transmit  signals  over  every  kind  of  country. 

Their  equipment  includes  complete  field-outfits. 
either  pack  wireless  outfits  or  wagons  supplied 
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with  antcnii.T  aiul  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
active  work  in  the  field.  These  companies  coni- 
l)rise  one  first-class  sergeant,  who  is  also  chief  of 
section,  a  second  sergeant,  two  corporals,  opera- 
tors, antennae-man,  wagoners,  guyman,  and  mes- 
sengers. 

The  training  includes  practical  instruction  un- 
der experts  in  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  visual  sig- 
nals with  the  aitl  of  the  heliograph,  lanterns,  and 
rockets,  and  by  messengers,  who  may  he  employed 
when  the  atmosjiheric  conditions  render  wireless 
transmission  impossible.  The  boys,  in  many  days 
of  drill  work,  learn  the  codes  employed,  how  to 


•Tin;  HOYS,  in  many  days  of  drill  work, 

LEAKN   now   TO   SF.XD  AND  RECEIVE." 


send  and  receive,  to  "listen  in"  on  the  enemy's 
despatches,  or  ""jam"  their  stations  by  drowning 
out  their  messages.  At  the  present  rate  of  prog- 
ress the  L'nited  States  will  soon  have  one  of  the 
most  efiicient  and  enthusiastic  wireless  signal- 
services  in  the  world. 

1"ka.\cis  Aknolu  Colli.ns. 

AN  ANNUAL  ENEMY 

When  the  grain  fields  stand  ripe,  yellow-topped, 
ami  man-high  on  the  Western  prairies,  they  .give 
not  the  faintest  suggestion  of  the  green  lower 
strata  of  vegetation  growing  close  to  the  ground 
in  the  protecting  shadow  of  the  grain.  This 
growth  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  the 
grasses  and  weeds  growing  at  the  fence  edges, 
but  differs  materially  in  the  respect  that  it  re- 
tains its  spring  crispness  when  the  grasses  grow- 
ing in  the  open  have  become  wiry  and  tough  in 
tlie  summer  heat. 


Kaljbits  in  search  of  the  tenderest  grasses  are 
satisfied  at  first  with  the  things  that  they  dis- 
cover close  to  the  field  edges.  Gradually,  enticing 
things  lure  them  farther  and  farther  into  the 
piece,  until  at  last  they  have  passed  beyond  the 
last  of  the  landmarks  and  the  retracing  of  their 
way  is  either  difficult  or  impossible.  Surrounded 
as  they  are  on  all  sides  by  the  best  of  foods,  and 
.screened  from  enemies  hovering  above,  this  is 
scarcely  a  time  for  the  rabbit  to  stop  and  worry 
over  so  minor  a  detail  as  being  lost :  but  one  day. 
when  the  wheat  heads  start  to  bend  imder  the 
weight  of  the  ripened  grain,  the  harvest  season 
is  started 

Moving  slowly,  with  much  rattling  and  roar- 
ing, the  liinders  circle  the  |)iece.  each  one  leaving 
in  its  wake  a  clean-shaved  rilibon  of  stubble, 
where  the  waving  wheat  had  been  standing  only 
a  minute  before. 

.\s  the  clattering  march  proceeds,  the  stubble 
area  rapidly  encroaches  on  the  domains  of  the 
rabbits,  who  retreat  farther  into  the  middle  of 
the  field  as  the  ominous  inutterings  of  the  binder 
come  to  them. 

Then  at  last,  in  a  iittle  island  of  grain  a  mile 
away  from  their  forest  home,  they  find  them- 
selves surrounded  on  all  sides  by  monsters, 
whose  many  roarings  give  index  to  their  terrible 
nature. 

\  ictiins  of  a  blind  faith  that  knows  no  place 
beyond  this  ever  narrowing  little  world  of  grain 
the  rabbits  remain,  until  they  are  jjractically 
ousted  by  the  final  charges  of  the  binder.  Then 
they  dodge  this  machine  caravan,  and,  once  in 
the  open  and  free  from  the  hindering  wheat,  go 
leaping  for  the  distant  woods. 

It  is  now  only  a  matter  of  speeding  to  safety, 
for  the  stubble  lies  seemingly  clean  and  level, 
like  a  great  stretch  of  velvet.  But  this  appear- 
ance is  deceptive,  for  each  stubble  point  stands 
keen  and  upright.  At  the  first  leap  the  rabbit  is 
greeted  by  these  many  points  and  he  very  soon 
returns  to  the  old  stride  that  he  learned  in  the 
wheat-field.  — a  low  run  that  pushes  the  stubble 
aside. 

With  this  change,  however,  the  rabbit  has  so 
reduced  its  speed  that  it  is  easily  overtaken  and 
captured  by  the  shockers.  But  they  do  not  long 
remain  captives,  for,  when  the  last  bundle  is  set 
in  shock,  they  are  carried  into  an  open  space 
beyond  the  binders  and  allowed  to  go. 

After  all,  this  annual  enemy  is  a  most  good- 
natured  one.  and  the  chase  and  capture  are  a  mat- 
ter of  form  and  custom,  for  when  you  have 
"caught  the  rabbit"  you  have  formally  closed  the 
harvest  season. 

GiLUF.RT  Fletcher. 
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DAYLIGHT  "MOVIES" 
"Movie"  theaters  are  springing  up  overnight. 
They  are  rapidly  reaching  a  total  in  this  country 
of  20.000,  and  tlic  authorities  figure  that  nearly 
17,000,000  people  go  to  these  places  of  amusement 
every  twenty-four  hours.  Doctors  say  that  the 
movies  hurt  the  eyes,  and  a  great  many  persons 
object  to  the  darkness  in  which  the  pictures  have 
to  he  shown.  Movies  in  a  lighted  hall  would  be 
more  desirable,  but  until  very  recently  this  could 
not  he  done  satisfactorily. 

Now,  however,  a  screen  has  been  perfected  that 
not  only  makes  this  possible,  but  will  doubtless 
be  used  for  the  showing  of  movies  in  the  open 
daylight ! 

This  is  because  the  inventor  makes  the  most  of 
a  lantern's  light,  and.  instead  of  throwing  his 
picture  upon  an  opaque  screen,  he  uses  one 
through  which  the  rays  of  light  can  jiass.  As  you 
know,  the  lantern  is  usually  placed  back  of  the 
spectators,  while  the  white  screen  is  in  front  of 
them.  Therefore,  the  picture-bearing  rays  have 
to  travel  a  good  long  distance  before  they  reach 
the  reflecting  surface  of  the  canvas  screen.  On 
this  journey  the  rays  lose  a  good  deal  of  their 
strength,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  make  the 
picture  on  the  screen  seemingly  bright,  the  hall 
must  be  darkened  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  It  is 
this  difference  betw'een  the  flickering  picture  pro- 
duced by  the  long-distance  rays  and  the  sur- 
rounding gloom  that  hurts  the  eyes. 

This  new  screen  looks  something  like  gelatine, 
or  like  water  slightly  clouded  with  milk.     It  is  not 


There  is  a  still  further  advantage,  for,  as  the 
lantern  is  back  of  the  screen,  it  is  possible  to 
put  it  and  the  intlanmiable  reels  in  a  separate  fire- 
])roof  chamber,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  a  small 
hole  in  the  wall  for  the  picture  rays  to  pass 
through.  This  gets  rid  of  the  risk  of  fire  and  the 
danger  of  a  panic,  which  cannot  be  avoided  when 
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quite  transparent,  and  therefore  it  holds,  or 
reproduces,  the  picture  thrown  on  it  by  the 
lantern  from  behind.  Because  the  lantern  is  back 
of  the  screen,  close  to  it,  and  in  front  of  the 
spectators,  the  pictures  are  strong  and  bright 
enough  to  be  seen  easily  either  in  the  open  day- 
light or  in  an  illuminated  room. 


A    PICTURE   AS    .SEEN    ON    THE    DAYLIGHT    SCREEN. 

the  lantern  is  in  the  body  of  the  theater,  as  is 
commonly  the  case. 

But  there  is  also  another  difference.  The  sur- 
face of  this  screen  is  marked  up  and  down  by  a 
multitude  of  little  ribs,  which  are  not  noticeable 
except  when  one  is  within  a  few  inches  of  it. 
These  ribs  not  only  increase  the  brightness  of 
the  picture,  but  they  improve  the  optical  effect  in 
other  ways. 

Vou  know,  for  instance-,  that  unless  you  sit  di- 
rectly in  front  of 
the  usual  movie- 
screen  and  about 
in  the  middle  of 
the  theater,  the 
pictures  are  more 
or  less  distorted. 
That  is,  while  a 
man  or  an  object 
is  not  changed  in 
height,  there  is  a 
loss  in  width.  At 
times  this  pro- 
duces strange  and 
even  comical  ef- 
fects. The  fat  man 
becomes  thin  when  seen  from  the  sides  of  the 
playhouse.  Besides,  the  ordinary  movie  is  apt 
to  be  somewhat  "flat."  because  the  pictures  lack 
depth  and  are  really  one-eyed  images.  The  ribs 
do  away  with  these  defects  and  the  jiictures  that 
result  are  very  lifelike  indeed. 

Robert  G.  Skerrett, 
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"FOR  DIVERS  AND  SUNDRY  REASONS" 

It  is  for  "sun-dry''  reasons,  says  the  answer  to  an 
old  riddle,  that  the  frog  climbs  out  of  the  water; 
and  so  we  may  assert  that  for  diver's  reasons  that 
he  returns  to  it  again. 

.As  a  matter  of  fact,  whatever  the  animal's  mo- 
tive for  going  ashore— mostly  for  the  sake  of 
getting  his  meals— it  is  the  sun-dry  reason  that 
keeps  him  always  near  the  water,  and  sends  him 
under  it  every  little  while.  For  as  soon  as  the 
moisture  is  gone  from  the  surface  of  the  frog's 
body,  back  into  the  water  he  must  go  to  get  wet 
again. 

For  the  frog  has  a  peculiar  skin,  quite  unlike 
our  own  or  that  of  other  land  creatures.  It  is, 
in  fact,  much  more  like  the  thin  membrane  that 
lines  our  mouths,  which  parches  and  cracks  if  it 
is  not  kept  wet.  as,  for  examiile.  when  we  have 
a  fever.  Brother  Frog,  then,  gets  thirsty  over 
his  \\hole  body,  and  takes  a  drink  by  taking  a 
bath. 

lie  does  not,  it  appears,  purposely  swallow  wa- 
ter. He  goes  in  all  over  and  absorbs  the  lluid  by 
way  of  his  outer  skin,  instead  of  by  way  of  his 
lining  membranes.  The  tree-frogs,  which  do  not 
actually  duck  under  water,  soak  in  the  rain  and 
dew. 

-Also,  Brother  Frog  uses  his  skin  to  breathe 
with.  He  has  no  ribs,  and  only  a  poor  sort  of 
lung.  I  Ic  cannot,  therefore,  inhale  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  but  has  to  swallow  air  in  gulps— as 
any  one  can  see  by  watching  a  frog  at  rest.  And 
when  be  is  short  of  breath  by  way  of  his  lungs, 
he  falls  back  on  his  skin. 

The  result  is  that  a  frog  can  hold  his  breath 
under  water  longer  than  any  other  air-breathing 
creature.  We  human  beings  can  go  without  air 
for  hardly  a  minute.  Even  the  whales,  air-breath- 
ers like  ourselves  though  they  look  like  fishes, 
can  keep  their  heads  under  water  fen-  only  half 
an  hour. 

But  the  common  frog,  it  has  lately  been  discov- 
ered, if  kept  in  clear,  running  water,  is  able  to 
stay  down  a  week :  while  some  especially  long- 
winded  individuals  have  stuck  it  out  for  nearly  a 
month.  In  such  a  case,  the  animal  simply  stops 
his  lungs,  and  lakes  to  breathing  the  air  in  the 
water,  using  the  whole  surface  of  his  body  as  if 
it  were  a  gill.  He  actually  did  have  gills  as  a 
tadpole;  and  even  as  a  frog,  he  still  keeps  some- 
thing of  the  old  knack. 

Yet.  oddly  enough,  after  Brother  Frog  has 
played  fish  for  a  week  or  two.  he  has  to  come  up 
into  the  air  again.  For  .some  reason  yet  un- 
known, the  skin-gill  does  not  work  perfectly,  and 
takes  more  gas  in  than  it  is  able  to  give  out  again. 


The  result  is  that  the  creature  gradually  swells 
up,  the  loose-fitting  skin  expands  like  a  balloon, 
until  the  poor  thing  comes  to  wear  a  sort  of  natu- 
ral life-preserver,  in  which  he  can  neither  dive 
nor  swim. 

So,  in  the  end.  the  diver's  reasons  drive  him 
back  to  his  sun-dry. 

Edwi.n-  Texkky  Brewster. 

PUSHBALL— THE  BIGGEST  PLAYTHING 

PusiiB.\LL  has  been  coming  to  the  front  as  a  col- 
lege sport.  If  some  one  could  invent  a  pushball 
that  could  be  made  at  a  reasonable  cost,  the  game 
would  be  still  more  popular.  Their  enormous 
cost  has  made  it  possible  for  only  a  very  few 
to  own  them,  and  they  have  been  rented  out  at  a 
high  price  to  those  wanting  to  use  them.  The 
pushball  is  si.x  feet  in  diameter  and  costs  three 
hundred  dollars. 

It  was  difficult  to  obtain  any  information  con- 
cerning their  manufacture,  for  the  reason  that 
so  few  firms  make  them,  but  these  facts  were 
gathered  by  diligent  search: 

The  outside  covering  of  a  pushball  is  made  of 
a  cowhide  leather  that  is  imported  from  England. 
This  covering  is  composed  of  twenty  strips, 
which  are  sewed  together  by  hand.  Each  of 
these  strips  is  between  nine  and  ten  feet  long,  or 
half  the  circumference  of  the  ball.  The  strips 
are  widest  in  the  middle,  tapering  uniformly  to 
points  at  either  end,  the  poles  of  the  ball,  where 
they  are  further  secured  by  leather  caps  sewed 
over  them. 

To  get  the  leather  needed  for  a  pushball  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  up  five  or  six  hides,  which  makes 
the  cost  of  the  cover  very  high.  It  takes  two  men 
the  better  part  of  a  week,  moreover,  to  sew  this 
material  together. 

The  bladder  for  the  ball  is  made  of  the  best 
rubber,  which  is  cut  into  strips  and  cemented  to- 
gether in  such  shajie  that,  when  inflated,  it  will 
form  a  globe  fitting  the  leather  covering,  which 
is  practically  indestructible.  The  very  best  rub- 
ber bladder  may  give  out  in  two  or  three  years, 
and  a  new  bladder  costs  $150.  A  large  cylinder- 
foot-pump,  suitable  for  inflating  this  mighty  ball, 
costs  ten  dollars. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  re- 
ported, hand-inflation  was  tried  once,  but  it  took 
an  entire  morning  of  hard  work  to  fill  out  the 
ball.  Since  then,  it  has  been  done  at  a  neighbor- 
ing garage  with  an  automobile-pump. 

The  game  originated  in  .America.  The  first 
pushball  was  made  in  Xewton,  Massachusetts,  in 
1894.  This  ball  had  a  covering  of  leather  shaped 
on  a  wooden  form  built  for  the  purpose.  I-'our 
big  hides  were  required.    These  were  cut  to  form 
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six  zones,  which  were  put  together  with  belting 
hooks.  The   bhitldcr   was  made   of    rubber   cloth 
cut   in   sections   anil- 
cemented     together. 
The    materials     for  .-. 

this  ball  cost  about 

$•75- 

The  game  is 
played  on  a  field 
with  a  goal  at  each 
end,  each  team  try- 
ing to  push  the  ball 
through  the  oppo- 
nent's goal.  It  is 
sometimes  used  to 
get  baseball  teams 
in  condition  during 
the  early  days.  The 
game  is  played  in 
F.urope,  both  in 
England  and  on  the 
continent. 

One  of  the  most 
spectacular  and 

thrilling  variants  of 
the  game  is  that 
played  by  horsemen 
in  the  West.  It  re- 
quires two  teams  of 
mounted  players, 
whose  object,  also,  is 

to  drive  the  ball  through  the  goal  of  the  opposing 
side.    It  is  pushed  by  the  horses,  w  hicli  must  be  as 


well  trained  as  jiolo  ponies  to  nianceuver  it  dex- 
terously, and  the  game  calls  for  great  expertness 


THE    BIGGEST    I'L.-\VTHI.NG    IN    THE    WOULD   OF    SPORT. 


in  the  riders.     Cow-boy  saddles  and  dress  are  the 
correct  outfit  for  this  game. 


"PUSHB.\LL  ON    HOKSEBACK  C.VLLS  FOR   GKE.\T   EXl'EKTNESS   IN   THE 
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*A    HBADING   FOR   NOVEMBER."       BY  MILDRED  HWKS,  ACE  I7.       (SILVER  BADGE-) 


So  excellent  were  the  League  contributions  of  every 
sort  this  month — verse,  prose,  drawings,  and  photo- 
graphs— that  an  allowance  of  an  extra  page  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  present  only  the  very  best  of  them. 
And  where  all  contributions  are  of  so  high  a  quality,  it 
would  indeed  be  invidious  to  make  comparisons.  We 
must  be  content  with  advising  every  League  member 
and  every  reader  of  the  magazine  to  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning of  these  pages  and  read  straight  through  to  the 
end,  without  missing  a  line  or  a  picture.  Every  little 
poem  and  story,  every  photograph  and  drawing,  will  de- 


light you  and  make  you  more  than  ever  proud  of  our 
beloved  League,  in  which  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  Young 
America  are  reflected  so  brilliantly.  Which  reminds  us 
that  when  the  first  proofs  of  the  next  page  were  re- 
ceived, the  printer's  proof-reader  wrote  on  the  margin 
of  the  picture  in  the  first  column,  "Is  this  illustration 
O.K.  or  is  it  upside  down  ?" — a  very  satisfactory 
compliment  to  a  photograph  bearing  the  title  "Reflec- 
tions." Wc  leave  to  our  readers  the  answer  to  the 
query.  Turn  the  t^(f^  "upside  down"  and  decide  for 
yourselves  ! 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.  201 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     G.ilil  l);idj;o,  Justine  Hartley  (ai;e  t;),  Inwa.     Silver  badges.  Mary  Gerould  (age  12),  New    Hampshire; 
Mary  Harley  Jenks  (age  13).  California;   Anna  L.  Eastman  (age  12),  New  Wnk  ;  Gwenfread  E.  Allen  (age  12),  Cali- 
fornia;  Marjorie  Candee  (age  12).  Connecticut;  Katherine  Keenhan  (age  161,  reiinsylvania. 
VERSE.     Gold  badge,  Rebecca  Emery  (age  15),  Colorado. 

.Silver  badges,  Katharine  Beard  (age  17),  Ccmnecticut ;  Lois  Osgood  (age  16).  California;   Charlotte  Delight  Vanderlip 
(age  10),  New  York;  Bertha  Elizabeth  Gillilan  (age  16),  Utah. 

DRAWINGS.     (Jolii  badges,  Helen  Gould  Barnard  (age  17),  Missouri;  Isabel  Bachelor  (age  17),  Connecticut. 
Silver  badges.  Mildred  Hayes  (age  17),   Pennsylv.ania;    Marian  T.  Suttle  (age  14),   New  Jersey;    Nelson  W.  Pren- 
tiss (age  151.  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHS,     (iold  badges,  Jane  Elizabeth  Luce  (age  16),  Arkansas;  C.  Everett  Rhodes  (age  15),  New  York. 
Silver  ba.lgc-..  Honor  M.  Grout  (age  12),  Canada;   Catherine  Lloyd  (age  13).  Illinois;   Gilbert  W.  Comstock  (age  14), 
Illinois;   Elizabeth  W.  Mellon  (age  13),   Tennsylvania;    Gertrude  M.  Sevey  (age  13).  Illinois. 

PUZZLE-MAKING,     silver  badges,  Dorothy  Rose  Oppenheim  (age  12).  Maryland;   Saul  Borock  (age  13),  New  York. 
PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Cold  liadges,  Betty  Lowe  (age  i-\.  New  \ork;    Jean  C.  Roy  (age  15),  Pennsylvania. 
Silver  badges,  Alice  Knoche  Cobb  (age  lo^  New  York:  Helen  L.  Young  lage   14I.   Minnesota;  Elise  Ludlam  (age 
16),  New  Jersey. 
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THE  SUNLIT  HILLS 

BY    REBECCA    EMERY    (AGE    15) 

(Gold  Badge.    SitT'cr  Badge  won  June,  igi6) 
Out  of  the  east  in  the  dawning,  a  Bicker  of  lambent 

flame.  — « 

With  (livinest  rose-tipped  fingers  the  early  sunlitjht 

came. 
It  lighted  the  grim  old  Rockies,  forbidding  in  twilight's 

gray. 
And  covered  them  all  with  splendor,  the  gladsome  spirit 

of  day. 

At  noon  from  the  cloudless  heavens  the  light  shone 

clear  on  the  range  ; 
Its  beauty  was  almost  unearthly,  its  aspect  wondrous 

strange. 
Over  the  mountains  at  even  each  mellow  .amber  ray 
Sent  its  caressing  wavelet,  and  softly  faded  away. 

Day  after  day  the  sunlight  gloried  the  ancient  hills  ; 
Touched  them  with  tenderest  beauty,  that  comforts  the 

soul,  and  thrills. 
Day  after  day  to  the  watcher,  far  out  on  the  plains 

below, 
A  message  of  hope  was  carried  by  the  sun  on  the 

mountain  snow. 


The  clerks  were  so  hurried  with  the  mails  that  they 
never  noticed  that  the  stamp  was  lacking,  but  sent  it  on. 
So  when  it  arrived  at  our  little  coinitry  town,  the  post- 
master guessed  where  it  was  from  by  the  steamship 
stationery,  and  delivered  it  to  the  one  grandparent  in 
town  who  had  grandchildren  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

She  still  has  that  message,  and  keeps  it  as  one  of  her 
most  treasured  possessions. 


A   BIT    OF   LIFE. 


hlll:;  ii.\.MiLiu.\,  aue  14. 


THE  MESSAGE 
(A  trne  slory) 

BY   JUSTINE   HARTLEY    (AGE    1 5) 

{Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  July,  1916) 
It  was  on  our  homeward  trip  from  Europe  that  my 
small  brother  decided  to  write  to  our  grandmother  at 
home.  He  was  six  years  old,  and  I  was  eight.  He 
could  print,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  could  not 
spell,  he  took  me  with  him  to  the  library  of  the  steam- 
ship, and  proceeded  to  write  his  letter.     Of  course  you 
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SILVER    BADGE   WON   MAY,  1916.) 


(GOLD   BADGE. 


may  know  it  was  not  very  long,  but  he  took  great  pains 
with  it.  and  it  took  us  the  greater  part  of  an  afternoon. 
When  finished,  he  mailed  it  in  the  steamship  mail-box, 
and  we  forgot  all  about  it. 

When  we  arrived  home,  one  of  the  first  things  Grand- 
mother showed  us  was  the  letter,. which  had  arrived  but 
the  day  before,  and  which  our  parents  looked  at  in 
astonishment,  for  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  It  had 
simply  the  printed  address :  Grandma,  Salem,  Iowa. 
The  envelop  bore  no  stamp. 

There  is  only  one  way  we  can  account  for  its  coming. 


THE  MESSAGE 

BY   ISABEL  GILLETTE   WILLIAMSON    (agE    I2) 

"Willie,  will  you  take  this  letter  to  Mrs.  Wilcox  right 
away?  It  's  quite  an  important  message,"  said  Mrs. 
Grant,  as  she  came  out  of  her  room  on  a  warm  morning 
in  late  August. 

"Yes  'm,  I  s'pose  so,"  answered  Willie,  regretfully 
closing  his  book.  "She  lives  on  Stanford  Square,  does 
n't  she?" 

On  his  way  out  Willie  searched  the  kitchen  for  an 
apple,  which  he  munched  contentedly  as  he  strode  along 
the  hot,  dusty  streets. 

"Hi,  there.  Willie  1"  shouted  somebody,  and  turning 
around,  Willie  saw  Jim  O'Connor,  one  of  his  school 
friends,  running  after  him. 

"Come  on  over  to  my  house  an'  see  our  collie — he  's 
from  the  famous  Carlos  kennels!"  panted  Jim,  as  he 
reached  Willie's  side. 

Willie  hesitated.  He  liked  dogs,  and  he  wondered  if 
this  one  would  be  anything  like  the  collie  at  the  dog- 
show  with  the  blue  ribbon  around  his  neck. 

"W-e-II,  I  guess  I  can — just  for  a  minute,"  Willie 
said  slowly,  taking  a  bite  of  apple ;  but  as  he  walked 
along  he  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  he  ought 
not  to  go  with  Jim  He  walked  a  few  blocks  in  silence, 
but  the  farther  he  walked,  the  more  he  wanted  to  see 
that  collie. 

"Mother  said  it  was  important,"  he  argued  within 
himself;  "but  then  I  could  take  it  this  afternoon  just 
as  well."  Still  the  uncomfortable  feeling  did  not  leave 
him. 

It  seemed  as  if  some  one  had  sent  him  a  message, 
telling  him  to  mind  his  mother.  Conscience  kept  whis- 
pering "It  's  important —  'Vour  mother  said,  'right 
away' — " 

"Say,  Jim,"  Willie  said  at  length.  "I — I  '11  see  that 
collie  to-morrow.  I — I  'd  like  to  now — but — I  've  got 
to  take  this  letter.     Goo'-by  !" 

And  Willie  whistled  as  he  turned  his  steps  toward 
Stanford  Square  in  obedience  to  his  message  from  the 
still,  small  voice. 
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THE  SUNLIT  HILLS 

BV    KATHARINE    BEARD    (ACE    1 7) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Above  the  silent  world,  the  sun  sinks  low  ; 
Green  meadows  on  the  hills,  in  patches  bright 
Among  dark  woods,  fileam  in  the  dancing  light. 
Beneath  soft  clouds  strewn  in  the  changing  glow. 

Intently  watching,  ere  the  day  's  <iuite  done, 
A  child  drinks  deep  the  cup  of  beauty  rare. 
His  mother  watches  as  he  gazes  there 

Upon  the  hills,  flecked  with  the  parting  sun. 


'A   HKAUI.NG   FOR  NOVEMBRR.         BV    HELEN   G.   BARNARD,  AGE  17. 
(GOLD  BADGE.      SMA'ER  BADGE  WON   OCT.,  1916.) 

"Oh  Mother,  sec  !"  he  cries  in  fjuick  delight ; 
"The  little  house  close  by  the  great  lone  pine 
Way  up  the  hill — its  windows!  how  they  shine! 
They  're  yoljcn,  Mother  !    See  them  sparkle  bright !" 

"Yes,  lad  of  mine,  like  gold  they  sparkle  still  1" 
.^nd  then  she  tells  him  how  that  other  boy 
Went  searching  all  one  long  day,  full  of  joy. 
To  find  the  golden  windows  on  the  hill. 

He  ponders  on  the  tale,  and,  turning,  says, 
"Why,  Mother,  if  his  windows  shone  so  bright. 
Our  own  must  shine  with  d.incing  golden  light. 
And  sparkle  with  the  streaming  sunshine  rays!" 

Then  quietly  he  smiles,  while  gazing  still, 
"Perhaps  upon  that  bright  green  hill  so  fair 
.Another  boy  is  watching,  over  there. 

Our  golden  windows  and  our  sunlit  hill !" 


THE  MESSAGE- 

BV    MARY    MCD.    PRICE    (aGE    Ii) 

On  the  hot  afternoon  of  May  .ii,  1899,  the  city  of 
Johnstown  was  plunged  in  quiet.  A  gentle  breeze 
fanned  the  trees  slowly  to  and  fro.  Nothing  was  heard 
but  the  roaring  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Works  and  tin 
whistles  of  the  trains  as  they  rushed  back  and  forth. 

Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  shouts,  hoarsi 
cries,  and  the  sound  of  many  feet.  A  man  on  horse 
back  dashed  into  the  center  of  a  group  of  men  and 
women,  and,  raising  his  hand  for  silence,  shouted  the 
fiillowing  message :  "The  South  Eork  Dam  has  broken  I 
Uun  for  your  lives!  The  city  will  be  flooded!  If  you 
want  to  save  your  families,  you  nuist  hurry !  The  water 
is  rising  rapidly  !  Spread  the  news !"  And  with  that 
he  was  off. 

The    quiet    town    was    transformed    into    one    whose 
streets   were   filled   with    people   trying   to   get   to    their 


homes  before  the  flood  overtook  them.  And  still  that 
cruel  water  poured  its  raging  torrents  over  that  de- 
fenseless city.  .\nd  still  it  rose,  and  rose,  and  rose. 
Those  who  reached  their  homes  were  not  much  better 
off  than  the  poor  unfortunates  who  were  unable  to 
reach  places  of  shelter.  For,  on  account  of  the  rising 
water,  they  had  to  climb  .from  the  first,  to  the  second, 
and  to  the  third  stories  of  their  houses,  and  at  last  onto 
their  roofs.  But  still  the  water  kept  rising,  and  swept 
the  people  into  its  cold  depths. 

Though  about  three  thousand  people  perished  by  this 
calamity,  many,  many  people  were  saved  by  the  brave 
and  daring  man  who  freely  gave  up  his  life  in  the  de- 
livering of  a  message. 

THE  MESS.AGE 

by    .MARY    CEHOULD    (AGE    1 2) 

(Silrer  Badge) 
The  old  barracks  on  the  top  of  Signal  Hill  had  been 
unoccupied  for  a  very  long  time ;  so  long  a  time,  in 
fact.  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  going  to  be  abandoned 
for  e\'cr.  But  one  morning  early  in  December,  1901. 
.Mr.  Marconi,  with  his  assistants,  climbed  slowly  up 
Ihat  long  hill,  carrying  the  delicate  instruments  which 
.'ire  now  used  in  wireless  telegraphy. 

When  they  reached  the  barracks  and  had  selected  a 
room  in  which  to  set  up  their  instruments,  they  imme- 
diately began  the  work  of  putting  everything  in  readi 
ness  for  a  great  experiment  which  was  to  be  made. 

After  a  few  days  of  hard  work,  Mr.  Marconi  again 
climbed  Signal  Hill  and  very  carefully  examined  the 
instruments:  for  to-day  the  experiment  was  to  be  tried! 
A  cablegram  was  .sent  to  the  other  operator  across  the 

ocean,  telling  him 
to  begin  signaling, 
and  then  every- 
thing was  ready. 

Quietly  Mr.  Mar- 
coni look  his  seat 
at  the  table,  and. 
with  the  receiver 
at  his  ear,  listened. 
How  still  it  was ! 
Not  a  sound  could 
be  heard  for  some 
minutes,  until  the 
click,  click,  did: 
of  the  instrumeni 
I  in  ike  the  silence. 
The  dots  that  it 
n  .irked  stood  for 
tin  letter  S,  anil 
t!i:it  was  the  signal 
Mr.  Marconi  had 
arranged. 

Many,  many  times 
that  day  the  mes- 
sage was  repeated. 
There  could  be  no 
mistake.  .And  it 
was  true,  then ! 
One  of  the  great- 
est wonders  of  the 
age  was  accom- 
plished— a  wireless  message  had  been  sent  from  far- 
away England  across  two  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  and 
had  been  received  in  this  little  lonely  station  at  Signal 
Hill,  with  the  raw,  cold  wind  whistling  about  the  cor- 
ners, and  the  wild,  stormy  sea,  dashing  on  the  rocks 
below. 


"kefi.kctions.       by  honor  m.  grout, 

ACK  12.       (Sn.X'ER    BADGE.) 
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"a    bit  of    life."       BV  ANN    SILVER, 
AGE  II. 


■\  r.ir  Hi"  [  :fk         by  Catherine  Li-o\n,  age  13 
(silver  badge.) 


'REFLECTIONS.  BV    MARGARET  C. 

PECHIN,  AGE  15. 


"a   bit  of    life."      BV   ELIZABETH   W. 
MELLON,  AGE  13.      (SILVER   BADGE.) 


A    BIT    OF    LIFF..  BV    DESSA    K.    PALMERLEE, 

AGE  16. 


A  BIT  OF  LIFE.  B^     LEv>NA    TACKABURV, 

AGE  16. 


"a   bit  OF  LIFE."      L. 


■reflections.  BV    WlMFKi,:- 
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SUNLIT  HILLS 

BY    LOIS    OSGOOD    (AGE    1 6) 

(Silz'cr  Badge) 
Wf,  decided  to  go  to  the  Annex 

In  the  Palace  of  Arts,  at  the  fair. 
We  raved  at  impressionists,  cubists, 

Futurists,  and  all  that  was  there. 

We  passed  through  the  corridors,  saying, 
"How  beautiful,"  "funny,"  or  "gay"; 
We  stared  at  the  "Farm  Scene"  in  wonder — 
Imagine  such  violet  hay! 


LEAGQ 

FOR  THE   NO.NTH  OF 

OVEMBi 


*jV   HEADING   FOR   NQVE.MBER."      BV  ARTHUR   PALMER,  ACE  16. 
(HONOR  MEMBER.) 

".'\nd  what  is  that  thing  over  yonder?" 
"It  looks  like  a  dancer  or  two; 
This  with  scarlet  scarf  over  her  shoulder. 
The  other  one  wearing  a  blue." 

"No  I"  loudly  exclaimed  modern  Helen. 
"It  is  fire,  or  some  wild  thing  like  that. 
The  scarlet  is  flame,  and  the  blue  part — ■ 
Is  smoke — though  it  looks  rather  flat." 

"I  think  it  's  a  bird,"  replied  Mabel ; 
"The  red  is  his  body,  you  see  ; 
Blue,  his  tail;  and  the  yellow  his  feathers." 
So  nobody  seemed  to  agree. 

"Go  hunt  up  a  catalogue,  Archie. 

I  'm  sure  that  those  blue  dabs  are  c[uills!" 
We  looked — and  we  found  that  the  picture 
Was  labeled  in  print — "Sunlit   Hills"  ! 


THE  MESSAGE 

BY    MAKY    HARLEY   JENKS    (aGE    I3) 

{Silver  Badge) 
The  early  afternoon  sun  was  hot,  but  a  gentle  breeze 
whispered   through    the    pines,   and   the   silver   tinkle   of 
the  brook  had  a  cool,  refreshing  sound. 

The  young  man  lying  beneath  the  maple  was  thinking 
neither  of  the  pines  nor  of  the  brook,  however;  he  was 
thinking  of  the  disappointments  the  past  three  years 
had  brought  him.  Hardly  more  than  a  boy,  he  had 
started  out  in  business,  eager  and  impulsive,  and  had 
met  only  with  rebuffs  and  failures.  His  trust  had  been 
betrayed,  and  his  generosity  abused.  Now,  weary  and 
discouraged,  he  had  fled  from  the  noise  and  the  bustle 
of  the  city  to  the  quiet  Sierras.  In  his  present  mood 
he  did  not  care  whether  his  business  thrived  or  failed 
— he  tried  not  to  think  of  it.  Oh,  if  only  he  could  for- 
get it  all  1     If  only  he  could  rest ! 

The  birds  sang  sweetly,  the  breeze  cooled  his  feverish 
brow,  and  the  young  man  slept. 

When    he    awoke,    the   sun    had    dropped    behind    the 


western  hills,  and  a  deep  hush  had  enveloped  the 
mountains.  The  man  looked  about  in  surprise.  Never 
before  had  he  realized  their  splendor  and  majesty  I — 
never  before  had  they  so  filled  his  heart  with  awe  !  For 
many  minutes  he  was  lost  in  iheir  glory,  and  in  those 
minutes  his  trials,  which  had  been  so  much  to  him, 
slowly  faded  into  nothing.  What  did  they  matter,  those 
petty  deceits,  dishonesties,  disappointments?  What 
were  they  in  comparison  to  these  vast,  magnificent 
mountains?  Oh,  the  wonder  and  glory  of  these  silent 
Sentinels,  guarding  the  valleys  below  I 

The  young  man  knew  now  that  he  could  face  the 
problems  of  his  life  quietly.  The  mountains  had  given 
him  a  message,  and  that  message  was  rest  and  calm  and 
peace. 

THE  MESSAGE 

BV    ANNA   L.   EASTMAN    (aGE    I2) 

(Silver  Badge)  ■ 
Miss  Licv  Pratt,  the  chief  gossip  and  match-maker  of 
the  village,  walked  up  the  path  leading  to  Miss  Sarah 
Harris's  front  porch.  Miss  Lucy's  errand  was  quite 
important,  so  she  thought.  She  had  come  to  "hurry 
up"  a  love-aff^air  which  the  town  had  been  worrying 
about  for  over  a  year.  As  she  rang  the  door-bell  she 
planned  her  convers.ation  carefully  ;  but  before  she  had 
thought  up  a  first  sentence  to  suit  her,  Jane,  the  maid, 
answered  the  door. 

"Is  Miss  Harris  in?"  inquired  Miss  Lucy,  coldly. 

"Yes  'm,"  answered  Jane  ;  "just  a  minute." 

It  was  several  minutes,  though,  before  Jane  returned 
\vith  the  curt  answer,  "She  can't  see  you  to-day,  ma'am  ; 
she  's  engaged." 

Miss  Lucy's  mouth  dropped  open.  "Engaged !"  she 
gasped.     "Oh,  I  am  so  glad !"     And  otT  she  went. 

It  was  then  two  o'clock,  but,  by  the  time  the  clock 
struck  four,  the  whole  village  had  heard  the  wonderful 
message  that  Sam  Williams  had  at  last  proposed  to 
Miss  Sally  Harris. 

That  evening,  as   Sam   walked  toward   Miss   Harris's 


"reflections."      BV  GILBERT  W.  COMSTOCK,  AGE  14. 
(SILVER   BADGE.) 


pleasant  little  house.  Miss  Lucy  stopped  to  congratulate 
him.  "Well,  Sam,  I  am  so  glad  you  two  are  engaged 
at  last !  We  were  all  afraid  that  you  'd  never  get  nerve 
enough  to  propose." 

Sam  stared  at  her  blankly  for  a  minute  before  he 
understood  the  mistake,  but  he  said  nothing.  After 
Miss  Lucy  had  gone  he  straightened  up  and  said,  in  a 
half  whisper,  "So  they  all  thought  I  had  n't  nerve 
enough  !     Well,  I  have  !" 

An  hour  later  the  great  thsk  was  done.  Miss  Sally 
and  Sam  were  really  engaged.  So,  you  see,  for  once  a 
gossipy  message  did  some  good. 
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'reflections."       bV   JANE   ELIZABETH    LUCE,  AGE  l6.       (GvILD    LADGE.       blLVEU    BADGE    WON    JULY,   igi6.) 


THE  SUNLIT  HILLS 

BV    CHARLOTTE   DELIGHT   VANDERLIP    (aGE    IO) 

(Siker  Badge) 
Where  grass  is  short  and  brown  ami  warm, 

And  oh,  so  soft  and  fragrant ; 
Where  luscious,  red,  wild  strawberries  grow. 

And  breezes  warm  are  vagrant : 
Where  countless  insects  hum  and  whir 

Through  the  long,  sunny  day. 
And  golden  butterflies  drift  by, 

Over  the  hills  and  away  ; 
Where  distant  thunder  mutters  low. 

And  jagged  lightnings  flash  on  high. 
Then  a  cool  wind  springs  up  to  blow 

The  black  storm-clouds  across  the  sky. 
Torrents  of  rain  come  rushing  down,  . 

Cool  and  refreshing,  strong  and  sweet, 
Bringing  new  life  to  everything 

That  fainted  with  the  summer's  heat. 
The  rain  has  ceased  to  patter  down. 

The  thunder  rolls  and  then  is  still. 
The  rainbow's  arch  shines  in  the  sky 

Over  the  sunlit  hill. 


THE    MESS.\GE,— ACROSS    THE    PLAINS 

BY    GWEXFREAD    E.    ALLEN     (aCE    12) 

(Silver  Badge) 

"From  Ocean  to  Ocean"  was  by  no  means  as  easy  in 
the  "days  of  old,  the  days  of  gold,  and  the  days  of  '49" 
as  it  is  now.  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Fargo  were  the  first 
to  start  transportation  in  the  Far  West,  which  resulted 
in  the  Wells  Fargo  Express.  The  first  of  their  stages 
left  on  March  18.  1852.  They  were  made  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  specifications  for  them  are 
still  preserved. 

The  offices  were  in  San  Francisco,  in  a  building  that 
still  stands  at  the  corner  of  California  and  Montgomery 
Streets.     The  length  of  the  journey  to   St.  Joseph  de- 


pended on  the  weather  and  the  Indians,  but  it  seldom 
took  less  than  thirty  days  I 

The  Pony  Express  was  the  ne.xt  step  in  crossing  the 
plains.  It  was  delightful  to  the  miners  to  go  to  St. 
Joseph  in  thirty  days,  but  it  was  a  great  surprise  when 
in  ten  days  the  Pony  Express  covered  the  distance. 
Buffalo  Bill  was  among  those  skilled  horsemen  chosen 
ff-r    lh.-    ridrrs.    but    tn    H.  nry    Wallace    was    given    the 

honor  of  carrying 
the  first  message 
—  congratulations 
from  President 
Buchanan  to  the 
Go\ernor  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Wallace  was  al- 
lowed a  relay  of 
horses  every  ten 
miles,  which  he 
was  expected  to 
cover  in  an  hour. 
A  rest  of  two 
minutes  was  al- 
lowed to  provide 
himself  with  re- 
freshments and  to 
change  horses, 

and   then   he   was 
off     again.       The 
news  of  the  firing 
on     Fort     Sumter 
was     brought     in 
eight  days  and  fourteen  hours,  so  anxious  was  the  rider 
to  deliver  the  news.     Then  the  telegraph  began,  and  the 
Pony  Express  ended. 

People  sometimes  think  the  messengers  had  a  very 
easy  time.  But  this  is  far  frojn  the  truth,  as  they  were 
always  on  the  watch  for  hold-ups  or  Indians,  and  these 
were  very  numerous.  Many  were  the  deeds  of  daring 
done  in  those  days,  in  this  rough,  unsettled  country,  and 
thrilling  were  the  escapes  from  the  highwayman's  rifle. 


caught!     BV  HELEN  DAVUiS,  AGE  I7. 
(honor  MEHtBER.) 
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THE  SUNLIT  HILLS 

BY     MARTHEDITU     FURXAS     fACK     i;) 

Above  the  bay 

They  stretch  away, 

Down  to  the  dim  horizon  gray. 

Their  robes  of  gold 

About  them  fold  ; 

No  thought  have  they  of  heat  or  cold. 


iOK5 
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"a   heading  for    NOVEMBER."      BY   NELSON   W.    PRENTISS,  AGE  15. 
(SILVER   BADGE.) 

They  radiant  stand, 

-Vlong  the  land. 

In  haughty  majesty  and  grand. 

Kings  over  all, 

Both  great  and  small. 

They  stand  aloof,  serene  and  tall. 

Day  after  day. 

In  sunshine's  ray. 

They  've  seen  the  centuries  [>ass  away. 

As  none  else  can. 
Since  time  began. 
They  've  seen  the  faults  and  cares  of  man. 

And  if  they  would, 

What  tales  they  could 

Unfold;  of  both  the  bad  and  K""d  ! 


THK  MESSAGE 

BV    MAKJORIE    CANDEE    (aGE    1 2) 

(Sili-er  Badge) 
In  1844  the  world  heard  of  the  most  wonderful  message 
that  had  ever  been  sent.  Before  this  time,  messages 
were  carried  by  letter,  or  by  men  on  horseback.  Even 
the  Indians  could  send  messages  by  means  of  fire  and 
smoUe  signals.  Scientists  and  inventors  were  trying  to 
find  a  way  to  send  messages  more  quickly. 

Samuel  Morse,  a  young  artist,  had  taken  a  course  in 
science  and  electricity,  and  he  had  found  a  way  which 
he  hoped  would  be  successful.  He  gave  up  his  art  in 
order  to  work  on  his  tuw  invention.  His  friends 
helped  and  encouraged  him. 

At  last  the  instrument  was  completed.  Samuel  Morse 
was  to  try  his  first  public  experiment  with  his  new  in- 
vention, the  telegraph!  The  chamber  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  was  crowded  on  the  day  of  the 
experiment.  The  wires  of  the  telegraph  were  stretched 
across  to  Baltimore.  Nearly  every  one  in  that  crowd 
of  people  knew  that  Morse  had  said,  "If  I  can  make  it 


go  ten  miles  of  wire  I  can  make  it  go  around  the 
globe."  But  would  the  message  go  forty  miles  of  wire 
to  Washington?  If  it  would,  how  it  would  help  the 
country  ! 

"Click — click — click — dot — dot — dot .'"  The  message 
was  coming  !     The  people  shouted  and  cheered  ! 

But  what  did  all  that  clicking  and  dotting  mean?  It 
meant  a  message.  And  what  a  message  for  the  first 
one  !  Not  a  common,  ordinary  sentence  or  phrase,  like, 
"Hello,  how  are  you  ?"  but  the  wonderful  words,  "What 
hath  God  wrought?"  were  flashed  across  the  wires  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington. 

THE  MESSAGE 

BY     KATIIERINE    KEENIIA.N     (aGE    i6) 

(Silver  Badge) 
(The  Turkey  Speaks) 
I.  WHO  am  about  to  die.  defy  ye.  Turkey-caters  of  the 
past,  present,  and  future  !  Bound  though  I  stand,  still 
is  my  spirit  free  and  undaunted  !  Ere  you  lead  me  to 
my  doom  I  will  wreck  your  future  years !  Yea.  when 
on  holidays  to  come  ye  sit  down  to  turkeylcss  dinners. 
Iliink  on  him  ye  bereft  of  his  plumage,  and  served  with 
cranberry  sauce.     Think — and  remember  his  revenge  ! 

Ye  generations  of  turkeys  to  come,  list  to  the  voice 
of  one  who,  fallen  himself,  can  yet  save  others  from  his 
dread  fate  I  Young  turkeys,  ye  arc  at  a  susceptible  age. 
Farmer  Green,  with  his  soft  words,  can  easily  beguile 
you  to  eat  unceasingly  of  his  luscious  grains.  Do  1  not 
know?  Was  I  not  myself  an  innocent  young  bird,  un- 
used to  the  snares  and  wickedness  of  the  world?  But 
know  that  he  but  thinks  of  the  day  when  he  can  see  you 
on  his  table,  the  carving-knife  al)out  to  be  plunged  in 
_  your      breast !        I. 

alas,    flattered    my- 

■fi  self    that    the    far- 

~  mer     favored     me 

for  myself  alone; 
and  no  wonder,  for 
indeed  I  was  a 
\ery  much  sought- 
after  bird,  of  a 
family  that  has 
been  pursued  by 
humans  ever  since 
;m  old  graybeard 
(would  the  In- 
dians had  roasted 
him.  as  his  de- 
scendants will  me  !) 
caught  sight  of  one 
of  my  revered  an- 
cestors. From  that 
day  of  woe  no 
turkey's  life  has 
been  safe  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 
Even  I.  a  bird  of 
super-turkey  intel- 
ligence, stuffed  un- 
ceasingly all  Far- 
mer Green  would 
give  me.  See  the 
result !  Yea,  when  ye  see  Bobby  Green  wearing  an 
almost  heavenly  expression,  ye  will  know  that  I  have 
gone  from  among  you,  to  ret.urn  no  more.  I  have 
spoken.     Take  heed  ! 

Gobble  !    Gobble  !     Gobble ! 

Turkey-eaters  of  ihe  past,  present,  and  future,  I.  who 
am  about  to  die,  defy  you ! 


'  KP.FLECTIONS. 
ACE  13. 


BY  GERTUUDK    M.  SEVEV, 
(SILVER   BADGE.) 
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THE  SUNLIT  HILLS 

BY    BERTHA    ELIZABETH    GILLII.AN     (aCE    161 

ISilvef  Badge) 
When  the  meadow-lands  are  flooded  with  soft  Indian 

summer's  haze,  „•• 

The  dancing  goldenrod  enchants  the  swift  creek's 

winding  maze  ; 
The  hollows  where  the  maples  have  turned  to  red 

and  gold 
Are  filled  with  sunlit  glory,  touching  mountains  grim 

and  old. 
Higher,  in  the  spicy  sweetness  of  the  piney-wooded 

glades. 
Where  the  slender  silver  cotlonwoods  cast  moving, 

mottled  shades. 
There  's  a  mystery,  a  beauty,  filling  woodlands  far 

and  near ; 
Oh,  the  loveliness  of  autumn  is  the  best  of  all  the  year ! 


BY   H.    .M.    KNEEDLER,  AGE  II. 


As  the  last  soft  rays  of  sunset  touch  the  rugged  hills 

so  old. 
And  caress  their  summits  fondly,  with  finger-tips  of 

gold, 
All  the  world  is  filled  with  glory,  as  a  rose  and  saffron 

light 
Gilds  the  stream  and  wood  and  mountain  for  a  fleeting 

moment's  sight. 
Then  it  fades  from  sky  and  mountain  like  a  vision, 

quickly  sped, 
But  my  soul  has  felt  a  blessing  in  the  glory  that  has  fled. 

THE  MESSAGE 

BY    ELIZABETH    BACON    (aGE    1 2) 

Agnes  Jane  was  a  very  nice  little  girl,  except  for  one 
thing  :  she  did  not  always  do  what  she  said  she  would. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  a  thing  off  until  she 
forgot  all  about  it. 

One  rainy  November  day  she  was  sitting  in  front  of 
the  fire,  reading  a  very  interesting  story  in  Sx.  Nich- 
olas.    Her  mother  came  into  the  room  with  a  letter. 

"Agnes  Jane,"  said  she.  "can  you  get  on  your  rubbers 
and  rain-coat  and  take  this  letter  to  .the  post-office?  It 
is  very  important,  and  the  quicker  it  is  sent,  the  better." 

"All  right.  Mother ;  in  a  minute,"  and  she  was  buried 
deep  in  her  book  again. 

At  dinner  that  evening  her  mother  asked,  "Did  you 
mail  that  letter?" 


"Oh,  dear !  I  forgot !  Well,  1  will  lake  it  in  the 
morning." 

The  next  morning  Agnes  Jane  went  to  the  store  to 
gi't  something,  and  took  the  letter  along  (because  her 
mother  remembered  to  tell  her).  But  she  forgot  all 
about  mailing  it.  The  day  before  Christmas,  when  she 
went  to  the  store  to  do  what  shopping  there  was  to  be 
done,  she  discovered  the  letter  in  her  pocket,  and 
mailed  it  with  much  haste. 

The  next  morning  there  was  nothing  on  the  Christ- 
mas tree  for  her  from  Mother  except  a  card,  saying 
that  her  present  for  Agnes  Jane  had  not  yet  come  ! 

There  was  a  whole  fortnight  of  anxious  waiting  be- 
fore the  be;uitiful,  belated  French  doll  arrived.  Mother 
wondered  w-hy  the  doll  was  so  late  in  coming ;  but 
Agnes  Jane  knew  why,  and  after  that  she  always  did 
what  she  was  told  when  she  was  told  to  do  it. 

THE  MESSAGE 

BY    FR.\NCES    HYDE    (AGE    I  o) 

It  was  a  lovely,  warm,  bright  day  in  early  spring.  The 
flowers  were  beginning  to  bloom  and  the  grass  to  grow. 

Bees  were  buzzing  around  the  flowers,  and  everybody 
was  happy;  even  the  little  worms  and  lizards  were 
crawling  out  in  the  sunlight,  and  all  the  animals  that 
had  slept  through  the  long  winter  were  now  awake  and 
drinking  in  the  beauty  of  the  lovely  day. 

But  there  was  something  missing;  everybody  felt  it. 
It  was  the  birds.  Everybody  needed  these  messengers  to 
tell  them  ihat  spring  had  really  come.  But  they  had  not 
long  to  wait,  for  one  morning  they  heard  the  glad  song 
of  the  meadow-lark,  and  its  message  was  one  of  the 
gladdest  of  the  year. 

THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 
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Elizabeth   Stamps 
Mabelle  H.    Emory 
Natalie  M.   Rud 


Barbara    Burks 
Anna  R.   Payne 
Anita   Fenton 
Katharine  J.   Dimon 
Cerald    H.    Loomis 
Elizabeth   Kimball 
Marion   E.    Baker 
Theodosia  Dennis 
Roberta  E.  Flory 
Elizabeth  Endebrock 
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Walter  W.  Jensen 
Muriel  W.   Curtis 
Janet  l").   Atwaler 
Emily  Islcr 
Dorothy  Burns 
Alice  P.   Schafer 
Frances  E.   Noble 
Kay  Humphrey 
Virginia  Dunn 
Sarah  M.  Clarke 
I'Alward   Folliard 
Dick  Rathbone 
Charlotte  Walcott 


Marian  B.  Wallace 
Elizabeth  B.  Jacobs 

.    PUZZLES 

Wilhelmina  Taylor 
Josephine   E. 

Stoddard 
Alberta   Mooney 
Lucy  Hunt 
^larjorie  H. 

Probasco 
Margaret    McEntee 


(leorge  G.  Mahy,  Jr. 
Margaret   S, 

Anderson 
Alan  West 
\"eva  R.   Kellogg 
Rosalind  Orr 

English 
Margaret  Cosgrave 
Jane  11.  Palmer 
Marian  Wood 


Alice   B.    Parker 
Marjorie   Cook 
Alfred  Galpin,  Jr. 
Sidney   Peilte 
Eleanor  Cook 
Marion  Penn 
Dorothy  C.   Hess 
Darner  McKenrick 
Charles  Morris  Rich 
Dorothy  Carlton 


Katharine  Brooks 
Edward  R.  Stabler 
Dulcie   Ford 
Patrick  Putnam 
Philip  Tapperman 
Mary  Winslow 
Margaret  L. 

Speare 
Helen  M.  Stuckler 
Barbara  Alexander 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  205 

The  St.  Nicholas  Lkagie  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
jihotographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Honor  Alembers,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  205  will  close  November  24  (for  for- 
c'ii^n  members  November  30i.  l*ri/e  announcements  will 
be  made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  March. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "Twilight." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  oi  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.      Subject,  '*The  Snow-storm." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted;  no  blue- 
prints or  negatives.  Subject,  "Posed,"  or,  "Out  of 
Doors." 

Drawing.  India  ink.  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "AGood  Time,"  or  a  Heading  for  March. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  The  Ridih.E-ho.x. 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prizt%  C/ttss.-i,  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  J^rizt\  C/ass  /?,  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Pnz€y  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize^ 
Class  Dy  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a 
second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected"  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.  Contributors  must  stale  in  a  fcioivords  where 
and  under  what  circumstances   the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  ii  is 
acco/iipauU'tl  l>y  a  sclf-addn'ssed  ami  stauipt-d  euvelop  of  the 
f  roper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  S  r.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  l-eague  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  vtust  bear  the 
name,  age.  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  '<vho  must  be 
couz'ittced  Iwyotid  doubt — and  must  state  in  ^uritiu^ — that 
the  contribution  is  not  copied^  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea 
of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also 
be  added.  These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet, 
but  on  the  eontribution  itself —  if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write  or 
draw  on  oue  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor  may  send 
but  one  contribution  a  month-^not  one  of  each  kind,  but 
one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  include  the  "  advertising 
competition"  (see  advertising  pages)  or  "Answers  to 
Puzzles."  Address:   The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

353  Fourtli  Avenue,  New  York. 


HOW  THE  RABBIT  rOOLHD  TMH  LION 


A  STe)RV  ]"ROM   JiRAZlL,  RIC-TOLU  13V   J:LL1:X   C.   JlAIililTT 

OxE  summtT  day  a  Lion  saw  a  Ral)I)it  ninnini^-  through  llic  woods  as  fast  as  he 
could  go. 

The  Lion  called  out:    "Stop  a  minute,  Rabbit!     Where  are  jou  going,  and  why 
arc  vou  in  such  a  hurry?" 


I 


"Dear  me!"  said  the  Rabbit, 
"don't  you  see  the  great  storm 
cominpf,  and  the  wind  that  will 
blow  away  all  the  animals  in 
the  forest?  I  am  tr\'ing  to  g-et 
home." 

"Oh!"  cried  the  Lion,  "  I  am 
so  far  from  iny  den  that  I  shall 
surely  be  blown  away  before  I 
can  get  there.  Do  please  tie  me 
to  a  tree.  It  won't  take  you 
long. 

"  I  am  afraid  the  storm  will 
catch  me,"  said  the  Rabbit;  "but 
I  "11  do  what  I  can  for  you.  I 
always  try  to  help  my  friends." 

So  the  Rabbit  found  some 
vines  and  tied  the  Lion  to  a 
great  tree. 

Then  the  Rabbit  hid  behind 
the  bushes  and  laughed  at  the 
trick  he  had  played  on  the 
Lion,  for  no  storm  came  along 
at   all. 

Toward  night  a  Jaguar  heard 
the  Lion  roar,  and  went  to  find 
out  what  was  the  matter. 

Then  the  Lion  told  him  of  the  trick  the  Rabbit  had  played  on  him. 

The  Jaguar  laughed  as  he  untied  the  Lion,  but  the  Lion  was  too  cross  t( 
anything  to  laugh  at. 

The  Jaguar  invited  the  Lion  to  share  his  supper,  and  after  thc\-  had  eaten 
had  a  good  drink  at  the  spring  the  Lion  felt  better. 

Then  he  began  to  plan  how  he  might  punish  the  Rabbit. 

.At  last  he  thought  of  a  wav. 

"There  is  only  the  one  spring  in  the  forest,"  he  said  to  the  Jaguar,  "and  it  is 


'THE   RABBIT   TIKD    THE   I.ION    TO    A   TREE. 


to  see 
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here  that  all  the  animals  must  come  for  a  drink.      Let  us  stay  here  until  the  Rab- 
bit comes,  and  then  teach  him  a  few  things." 

The  Jaguar  was  willing  to  watch  with  the  Lion.  All  night  long  they  waited, 
but  no  Rabbit  came.  At  daybreak  they  asked  their  friends  to  watch  while  they 
ate  and  slept. 

So  day  and  night  they  or  their  friends  watched  the  spring,  and  the  Rabbit  did 
not  dare  to  go  near  it. 

He  was  very  thirsty  indeed,  and  at  last  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  must  either  die 
of  thirst  here,  or  go  to  that  spring  for  a  drink." 

Just  then  a  man  passed,  with  a  big  jar  on  his  head. 

"  There  may  be  water  in  that 
jar,"  thought  the  Rabbit.  "  I  '11 
see  if  I  can  get  it." 

He  ran  ahead  of  the  man  and 
lay  down  in  the  road,  keeping 
perfectly  still. 

When  the  man  came  to  the 
Rabbit,  he  said,  "Hello!  here  is 
a  dead  Rabbit!"  and  he  pushed 
the  Rabbit  out  of  the  road  and 
went    on. 

When  the  man  had  gone,  the 
Rabbit  jumped  up  and  did  the 
same  thing  again. 

"Why!  here  is  another  dead 
Rabbit!"  cried  the  man,  and  he 
pushed  the  Rabbit  aside  as  he 
had  done  before. 

Three  times  the  Rabbit  lay 
in  the  man's  path,  and  then 
the  man  said,  "  I  '11  just  put  my 
jar  down  and  go  back  after 
those  other  two  dead  Rabbits, 
and  then  take  all  three  home 
with    me." 

up  and  put  his  head 


'A   MAN    PASSED   WITH   A    BIG   JAR   ON    HIS    HEAD. 


As  soon  as  the  man  was  out  of  sight,  the  Rabbit  jumpc 
into  the  jar  for  a  drink. 

But  it  was  not  a  jar  of  water,  it  was  a  jar  of  molasses. 

He  tipped  the  jar  over,  ami  as  the  molasses  ran  out  on    the  road  the   Rabbit 
rolled  himself  in  it. 

Then  he  rolled  himself  in  the  dry  leaves  by  the  roadside;   again  in  the  molasses, 
and  atrain  in  the  drv  leaves,  until  he  had  a  thick  coat. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  will  go  boldly  to  the  spring." 

The  Jaguar  and  the  Lion  had  never  seen  such  a  strange-looking  beast. 

They  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could  go. 

The  Rabbit  drank  and  drank,  and  then  he  ran  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  look  for 
the  Lion  and  the  Jaguar. 

"O  you  good-for-nothings!"  he  cried,  "you  can't  catch  anybody!" 
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NURSERY  JSUTS 

nv  IIARRIl'.T  STREET  DOWNES 

It  seems  the  hardest  thiiu>'  to  do, 
To  pick  up  toys  when  pki}-  is  through, 
Unless  you  make  beHeve,  like  me, 
\'ou  're  under  a  big  chestnut-tree. 

When  Bob  the  pai)er-boy  comes  'round, 
.'\nd  tea-things  make  a  tinkly  sound, 
A  big,  big  basket  Mother  bringfs. 
And  "Hunt  for  nuts!"  she  gaily  sings. 

The  biggest  nut,  my  polar-l^ear, 
Lies  hidden  by  the  baby's  chair; 
My  marbles  and  my  jack-stones  brown 
.Are  heaps  of  nuts  just  tumbled  down. 

\Vc  play  there  '11  be  a  chestnut-roast. 
And  each  must  scramble  to  get  most; 
But  when  the  basket  's  full,  you  see. 
The  nursery  's  tidy  as  can  be. 
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THE   LETTER-BOX 


Hamilton,  Md. 
My  Dear  St.  Nicholas:  You  have  been  my  constant 
companion  for  nine  weeks,  for  I  am  confined  to  my 
bed,  although  I  am  now  convalescing.  I  have  solved 
many  of  the  puzzles  and  re-read  many  of  the  stories 
in  my  old  numbers. 

My    favorite   stories   are,   "The    Boarded-up    House," 
"The   Boys'  Life  of  Mark  Twain,"  and  "The   Sapphire 
Signet."     I  am  very  fond  of  reading  The  Letter-uox 
and  the  stories  other  boys  and  girls  write. 
Your  grateful  reader, 

Anna  Burgess   (age  14). 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Our  family  has  been  taking  you 
iver  since  1880,  and  I  have  grown  to  love  you  just  as 
my  mother  did — and  still  does.  One  of  my  chief  de- 
lights is  to  look  over  the  old  bound  volumes  which  we 
have.  Among  the  more  modern  ones  I  have  decided 
that  Ralph  Henry  Barbour  is  my  favorite  author. 
Though  a  girl,  I  love  Mr.  Barbour's  stories  of  boys' 
schools  and  the  fun  that  the  boys  have  in  the  summer. 
My  favorite  stories  are,  "Tom,  Dick,  and  Harriet," 
"Harry's  Island,"  and  "Captain  Chub,"  though  I  think 
"The  New  Boy  at  Hilltop"  is  very  interesting.  I  have 
a  brother  who  is  almost  exactly  like  Chub  and  one  not 
unlike  Roy. 

Hoping  that  you  will  have  a  long  life,  and  that  you 
will   stay  in   our   family,   I   am 

Your  interested  reader, 

Janet  Millis   (.ige   13). 


Cascade  Locks,  Ore. 
Dear  St.  Nichola.s:  My  beautiful  gold  badge  came  this 
morning,  and  I  am  more  pleased  and  happy  than  I 
know  how  to  tell  you.  I  don't  suppose  the  Leagie  edi- 
tor realized  when,  a  short  time  :igo,  he  awarded  the 
badge,  how  much  happiness  would  come  to  its  winner, 
lie  could  n't,  because  giving  gold  badges  is  an  ordinary 
event  for  him,  I  suppose — but  oh,  for  the  winner,  it  's 
anytliing  but  an  ordinary  event !  It  is  something  to 
look  forward  to  with  longing  doubt — and  to  look  back 
on  with  joy  not  unmixed  with  astonishment.  My  badge 
means  so  very  much  to  me  ;  for  I  have  worked  for  it 
ever  since  I  was  nine  years  old.  I  'm  sure  that  other 
gold-badge  winners  will  think,  "There  I  I  know  just 
how  she  feels  and  what  she  's  trying  to  say." 

A  short  lime  ago  I  was  turning  over  the  pages  of  a 
certain  periodical,  and  came  to  the  section  headed 
"Current  Poetry."  As  I  glanced  over  the  titles  of  the 
]>oems,  I  came  to  the  name  of  a  writer  that  seemed 
somehow  strangely  familiar  to  me.  "Stephen  Vincent 
Benet,"  I  thought  :  "now  where  have  I  seen  that  name 
before?"  Suddenly  it  dawned  upon  me — the  St.  Nich- 
olas League,  of  course  !  1  was  pleased  to  think  1  had 
something  in  common  with  a  "real  live"  poet  :  and  if 
it  pleased  him  to  see  his  poem  published  in  a  "grown- 
up" magazine,  I  don't  believe  it  pleased  him  half  as 
nuich  as  when  he  found  his  name  on  the  Le.\gue  pages — 
and  under  it  the  magical  words  "Gold  Badge."  It  is. 
no  doubt,  a  common  occurrence  for  the  League  editor 
to  find  on  the  pages  of  current  magazines  names  that 
are  familiar  to  him  in  the  same  way  ;  and  though  it  's 
the  first  time  I  have  happened  to  do  so,  I  watch,  now, 
for  the  names  of  those  I  feel,  in  a  way.  that  I  know. 

St.  Nicholas  was  the  patron  saint  of  the  Dutch 
children — and  I  think  his  namesake  is  the  patron  saint 


of  a  great  many  American  girls  and  boys,  who  have 
worked  together  in  the  St.  Nicholas  League,  and, 
spurred  on  by  numerous  well-deserved  disappointments 
(I  am  very  sure  it  was  so  in  my  case,  at  least),  have 
won. 

I  shall  keep  my  gold  and  silver  badges  always.  They 
are  very  pretty,  but  I  care  more  for  their  meaning  than 
their  mere  prettiness. 

I  am  always  your  most  interested  reader, 

Jessie  Marilla  Thompson  (age  14). 
(And   I  don't  doubt  that  several  million  young  people, 
all  over  the  world,  would  be  very  ready  to  dispute  my 
right  to  make  the  above  assertion  !) 


DoBBS  Ferry,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  My  two  little  sisters  and  I  have 
found  a  new  use  for  St.  Nicholas.  We  have  a  friend 
in  England  who  is  very  much  interested  in  helping  the 
helpless  soldiers,  and  she  has  written  some  very  nice 
books  that  we  like  very  much. 

She  is  having  these  books  published  to  sell  to  little 
girls  and  boys  all  over  the  world,  and  giving  the  money 
to  help  the  soldiers.  We  thought  how  much  we  would 
like  to  tell  other  girls  and  boys  .ibout  these  soldiers, 
and  how  these  books  could  be  sold  to  help  the  soldiers, 
and  also  please  little  girls  and  boys  who  read  the  books, 
so  we  persuaded  our  father  to  put'  an  advertisement 
in   St.   Nicholas. 

We  know  that  if  other  girls  and  boys  are  as  much 
interested  in  St.  Nicholas  as  we  are,  they  will  surely 
see  that  advertisement  and  read  it  and  send  for  the 
books. 

Father  is  a  business  man,  and  he  says  that  he  thinks 
this  advertisement  in  St.  Nicholas  is  going  to  do  a 
lot  of  good,  and  we  are  so  glad  we  can  thank  our  dear 
St.  Nicholas  for  giving  us  this  chance  to  help  other 
people. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jessie.  Betty,  and  Edith  Moore  (age  10,  8,  and  6). 


THE  WIND 

Last  night  I  lay  awake. 

And  heard  the  wind  go  by. 
Rippling  the  waters  on  the  lake. 

And  I  wondered  who  was  that  guy 
Who  blew  so  strong  on  this  old  blowy  night. 

On  his  trumpet  he  gave  a  blast 
As  he  flew  past. 
Dashing  through  the  lanes. 
Tapping  on  the  window-panes. 
On  this  old  blowy  night. 

O  wind  that  bloweth  all  night  long. 
Come  to  me,  and  sing  me  a  song. 
Come  over  the  plain,  come  over  the  hill. 
Come  over  and  turn  our  old  windmill 
On  this  old  blowy  night. 

."Vnd  when  the  day  came. 
The  wind  became  tanve. 
Not  a  sound  could  be  heard 
But  the  twittering  of  a  bird 
From  that  old  blowy  night. 

William  Lvne  Wilson  (age  9). 


ANSWERS   in  I'UZZl.I.S  IN    IHK  OCTOHER  NUMBER 


Zigzag.     Dictionary.    Cross-words:  t.  Band.    a.  Rail      3.  Scar.     4. 
IcxL     5.  Riot.     6.  Cool.     7.  Earn.     8.  Beam.    9.  Prow.     lo.  Yawl. 


"A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like 


DouDLE  Di.\r.oNAL.     WaJlacc,  Kipling. 
Javelin.     3..  Relapse.     4.    Prelude.     5. 
.azette. 


Third  row,  Robert: 
[.  Groove.     3.  Debris 


Cross-words:   i    Wedlock. 
Brigand.     6.    Enforce.     7. 

fourth  row,  Morris.    Cross- 
4.  Amerce.     5.  Tariff.     6. 


Novel  Acrostic. 
words:    I.  Farmer. 
Outset. 

Connected  Squares.  I.  i.  Feast.  2.  Elder.  3.  Adore.  4.  Serfs. 
5.  Tress.  II.  i-  Float.  2.  Leave.  3.  Oaken.  4.  Avert.  5.  Tents 
III.  I.  Slant.  2.  Lower.  3.  Aware.  4.  Nerve.  5.  Trees.  IV.  i. 
Await.  2.  Waste.  3.  Aster.  4.  Items.  5.  Terse.  V.  j.  Stale.  2. 
Talon.     3.  Allot.     4.  Loose.    5.  Enter. 

Oblique  Rectanglb.  i.  E.  2.  Ore.  3.  Erect.  4.  Eclat.  5.  Ta- 
per. 6  Tenet.  7.  Regal.  8.  Tales.  9.  Leaks,  10.  Skate.  11.  State. 
12.  Ether.  13.  Eerie.  14.  Rigid.  15.  Eider.  16.  Deter.  17.  Redan. 
18.  Raven,     rq.  Negus.     20.  Nun.     21    S. 


Illustrated  Nl'mericai,  Enigma. 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 

Combination  Pi'ZZLE.  Primals,  Dragon;  diagonals.  Denver.  Cross- 
words: I.  Danger.  2.  Reduce.  3-  Annual.  4.  Gravel.  5.  Oyster.  6. 
Nectar. 

A  Drop-letter  Puzzle.  Pumpkins  and  fun.  i.  Co-p-al.  2.  Ho-u-se. 
3.  Ho-m-es.  4.  Pi-p-es.  5.  Li-k-ed  6.  Pa-i-ni.  7.  Po-n-ds.  8.  Ha-s-te. 
9.  He-a-rd.  10.  Do-n-or.  11.  Pe-d-al.  12.  Ra-f-ts.  13.  Po-u-nd.  14. 
La-n-ce. 

Double  Acrostic.  Primals.  Christmas;  finals,  Hallowe'en.  Cross- 
words: I.  Church,  a.  Havana.  3.  Rascal.  4.  Israel.  5.  Studio. 
6.  Tallow.     7.   Mantle.     8.  Accuse.     9.  Season. 

King's  Move  Puzzlf.  Paris,  21,  30,  22,  29,  37.  Portia,  36,  27,  34, 
26,  17,  18.  Polonius,  25,  33.  42,  41,  49,  58,  57,  50.  Puck,  51,  44,  35, 
43.  Petruchio,  52,  59.  60,  53,  62,  61,  54,  45,  46.  Pericles,  55,  64.  63, 
56,  48,  47,  38.  39.  Polixenes,  32,  40,  31,  23,  16,  24,  15,  8,  7.  Perdita, 
14,  6,  5,  12,  13,  20,  28.     Protheus,  ig,  11,  4,  3,  10.  2,  9,  J. 


Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed  answers  to  puzzles. 

To  our  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-bo-v,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  August  Number  were  received  before  August  24  from  Betiy  Lowe— EHfe  Ludlam — Jean  C.  Roy- 
Helen  L.  Young — Frances  Knoche  Marlatt^AHce  Knoche  Cobb— Claire  A.  Hepner — "  Rettop" — Marion  E.  Maclean. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  August  Number  were  received  before  August  24  from  Mary  Gerould,  10 — .Audrey  B.  Gates,  10 — Helena  Van 
de  Carr.  lo^Gertrude  M.  Van  Home.  10 — Marshall  A.  Best,  10 — Helen  G.  Barnard,  10 — Alice  Poulin,  10 — Ethel  f.  Earle,  10 — Elsie  B.  Jones, 
10 — Orrin  G.  Judd.  10 — Florence  King  Palmer.  10 — George  Forman  Goodyear,  10 — A.  Eugene  Griffin.  Jr.,  o — Nancy  Hough.  9 — Roberta  Tay- 
lor, 9 — Donald  \'.  Weaver,  9 — Helen  Adda  Vance,  q — Morton  Milsner,  o^-John  S.  Littell,  8 — Florence  Helwig.  8 — Elizabeth  Rolfe,  8 — Jane 
Quackenbush,  6 — Sara  M.  MacCloskey,  6 — Millard  Lewis,  6 — Gwenfread  E-  Allen,  6^Joy  Paine.  5 — Eunice  Jackson,  5 — Anna  S.  Larner,  3 — 
Whitney  Ashbridge.  3 — Louise  Keener,  3 — ^John  S.  Murphy,  3 — Lillian  Conn,  3 — C.  H.  Bennett.  2 — C-  Malbiim.  2— M.  C.  Hamilton,  2 — L. 
Curran,  2— H.  F.  Eddy.  2— J  G.  Johnson,  i  — K.  Kridel.  i— K.  Waddell,  1— L.  Grossmann.  i— M.  Schmidt,  1— M.  V.  Patterson,  1— J.  W,  Pat- 
terson, 3d,  I— D.  S.  Fuld,  I — D.  Butler,  i — E.  Morrow,  1— P.  Little,  i— F.  Palmer,  i— H.  S.  Aldrich,  i — M-  Donnan.  i— M,  D.  ftlorgan.  i— C. 
Davis,  I— E.  R   Stabler,  i— E.  Wilson,  i— E.  Worcester,  i— H.  E.  Beckley,  1— J.  B.  Wattles,  i— C.  L   Meinecke,  1. 


PRIMAL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  gruesseH  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initials  will  spell  a  word  often  heard  now- 
adays. 

Cross-words  :  i.  N'ine  times  repeated.  2.  An  oak 
gall.  3.  Full  of  vapor.  4.  A  celebrated  building  in 
Spain,  some  miles  northwest  of  Madrid.  5.  Neither 
very  good  nor  veo'  bad.  6.  To  shake  or  flourish.  7.  A 
poem  by  John  Keats.  8.  The  act  of  turning  on  an  axis. 
ELSA  B.vDGER  (agc  13),  League  Member, 


WORD-SQFARE 

2.  A  bird.     3.   To  turn   aside 


I.  To  obliterate 

minister  to.     5.  To  penetrate. 

CARROLL  wixROD  (age  12),  League  Member. 


4.  To 


TRANSPOSITIONS 

Example:  Transpose  a  fruit,  and  make  to  gather.     An- 
swer ;  pear,  reap. 

I.  Transpose  to  melt,  and  make  an  exclamation.  2. 
Transpose  a  piece  of  money,  and  make  an  image.  3. 
Transpose  to  cease  progress,  and  make  a  thin  strip  of 
wood.  4.  Transpose  a  little  valley,  and  make  to  load. 
5.  Transpose   a   tiny    particle,    and    make    a    paragraph. 


6.  Transpose  part  of  the  hand,  and  make  the  indigo 
dye,  7.  Transpose  culmination,  and  make  an  emblem 
gf  authority.  S.  Transpose  seizes  suddenly,  and  make 
forbids.  9.  Transpose  a  sidelong  glance,  and  make  to 
stagger.  10.  Transpose  shy.  and  make  twisted  to  one 
side.  II.  Transpose  to  wait  upon,  and  make  a  depres- 
sion. 1 2.  Transpose  a  savage  animal,  and  make  to 
glide  along  smoothly.  13.  Transpose  a  Mexican  ser- 
vant, and  make  to  disclose.  14.  Transpose  dreadful, 
and  make  to  be  borne  in  a  carriage.  15.  Transpose 
forty  square  rods,  and  make  an  entranceway. 

When  the  foregoing  transpositions  have  been  rightly 
made,  the  initials  of  the  fifteen  new  words  will  spell  the 
name  of  one  of  the  "Pilgrim  Fathers." 

E.  cusTis  BENNETT  (age  15),  League  Member. 

DIAGONAL 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  diagonal,  beginning  with  the  upper,  left- 
hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  right-hand  letter, 
will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  character. 

Cross-words:  i.  Fireside.  2.  A  flag.  3.  A  carpenter's 
tool.  4.  Dragged.  5.  A  cereal  or  forage  grass.  6.  A 
floor  covering. 

ELEANOR  s.  CARSE  (agc  9),  Leoguc  Member, 
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THE   RIDDI.K-BOX 


'I'liis  differs  from  the  ordinary  central  acrostic  in  that  again,  and  make  the  fruit  of  the  blackthorn.     8.  Trans- 

ihc  words  forming  it  arc  pictured  instead  of  descril)cd.  pose  age  and  make  a  minute  object;  again,  and  make 

When   the   eight  objects  are   rightly  guessed   and   their  to  send   forth,     g.  Transpose  a  certain   fruit  and  make 

names   written   one   below   another,   the   central    letters  a    measure    of    length ;    again,    and    make    a    masculine 

will    spell    the    name    of   a    battle    fought    in    November,  name.     lo.  Transpose  to  hoard  and  make  an  ornamental 

some  sixty  years  ago.  object ;   again,   and   make   the  class  vertebrata  that   in- 

HKXAGON  eludes  the  birds,     ii.  Transpose  a  catalogue  and  make 

a  narrow  opening ;  again,  and  make  fine  earth  deposited 
from  water.  12.  Transpose  the  head  and  make  com- 
bustible turf;  again,  and  make  a  narrow,  woven  fabric. 
13.  Transpose  to  listen  and  make  a  swift  animal;  again, 
and  make  a  large  South  American  bird.  14  Transpose 
In  twirl  and  make  pinches;  again,  and  make  fastens, 

Reading  downward:   i.  In  apple.     2.  A  globe.     3.  Each.  dorothy  rose  oprENiiEiM  (age  12) 
4.  Endures.     5.  Sends  forth.     6.  Useful  in  playing  golf. 

7.  Tendency.      8.   Interior.      9.  An    aquatic    carnivorous  DI.VMOND 

;ininial.     10.  To  whinny.     11.  A  sack.     12.  In  apple.  i.   In   eap;ililc.     2.  To  imitate.     3.  A   fruit.     4.  A  large 

The  two  long  words  (ri'presented  by  stars)   are  often  (K-er.     5.    In  capable, 
beard  nowadays. 

J.   ...  BARRETT  (age   ,5),  Lcaouc  Member.  ^  M.-VRTL-Vb  ACROSTIC 

(Stiver  Badge^  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

NinVTERICAI..  KNKiMA  39  36    13    2    22   3.S     .     30         Cross-words  :    i.    A    place 

1  AM   composed  of  sixty  letters,  and   form  a   November  ■'    ^6  3i     ■     4>     4     i6    6          besieged  by  the  Athenians 

quotation  from  J.  G.  Holland.  3-'    9      •     50   iS     ■    45   21         under    Nicias   in    413    B.C. 

My  26-47-45-.24-7  is  artless.     My  13-4-38-9-2-58  is  -''     '      3    424410    7      •           2.  A  famous  battle  fought 

keen.     My  41-17-1 1-14-39  is  a  pronoun.     My  54-35-25-  ■     49    19     ■      5    34  24  2S          in  490  B.C.  between  Greeks 

10-53   is  to  coil.     My    15-42-3-19-36  is   10  glow.     My  '7     •     5^  ^5   15     •     35  48         and    Persians.      3.    A    fa- 

_-,2_56_5i_,<,-37  is  to  lift  up.     My  46-28-50-5-44-S7  is  '     ^^  27   12  47  43  2C.  33         mous     battle     fought     in 

skilfully.     My  34-55-59-22-27-48  is  rugged.     My  40-6-  i     51    S      •     37144640         \ew  Jersey  m  1778.    4.  A 

1-60-20  is  to  neglect   duty.     My    1 6-49-1 8-2 1-3 1    is  to  '^-""""^  fought  in   1066.     5. 

brown  over  a  fire.     Mv  8-30-12-23-4.3-52-33  is  part  of  "'^  '""'''  f""K'"  '"  France  in   1214.     6.  A  battle  won  by 

jj  jp.|£                                                                        "cuuM.s"  Frederick   the   Great    in    1757.     7.  The  battle   at  which 

_  Burgovne    surrendered.      8,  A    famous   victory   won    in 
DOUBLE   TRANSrOSITIONS  Rcloiuni 
(Silfir  l!.„lgt,  St.  Nichol.15  League  Competition)  \vhen  the  foregoing  words  have  been  rightly  guessed. 
Example;  Transpose  a  covering  for  the  face  and  make  the   diagonals,    from   the  upper,   left-hand   letter  to  the 
wicked;  again,  and  make  base.     Answer:  veil,  evil,  vile.  lower,  right-hand  letter,  will  spell  the  name  of  a  nav;il 
I.  Transpose  beloved  and  make  to  peruse;  again,  and  battle  fought  in  the   Spanish-American   War.     The  let- 
make    to    defy.      2.  Transpose    to    snatch    and    make    to  ters  represented  by  the   figures  from    i   to   10  will  spell 
boast;    again,    and    make    clothing.      3.  Transpose    to  one  of  our  national  heroes;   from   11   to  21,  a  famous 
gather  and  make  to  peel ;  again,  and  make  a  fruit.     4.  English  general  and  statesman  ;  from  22  to  27,  a  famous 
Transpose  an  article  of  clothing  and  make  another  ar-  Roman    general :    from    28   to    34.   a    famous   American 
ticle  of  clothing;   again,  and  make  implements  used  by  general;    from    35    to    39,    the    founder    of    the    Persian 
farmers.      5.  Transpose    worry    and    make    a    contest ;  empire  ;  from  40  to  43,  an  unfortunate  king  of  Bavaria ; 
again,   and   make   a   measure   of  land.     6.  Transpose   a  from  44  to  46,  a  noted  Japanese  statesman  ;  from  47  to 
heavenly    liody    and    make   certain    rodents ;    again,    and  52,  a  famous  American  general, 
make  artifices.     7.  Transpose  to  miss  and  make  a  fish;  saul  borock  (age  13). 
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(see  "jim  Wilson's  chum;"  page  hi.) 
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BETTY'S  BEST  CHRISTMAS 


BY  ALICE  HEGAN  RICE 

Author  of  "  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,"  "  Lovey  Mary,"  etc.,  etc. 


It  was  a  long,  long  time  ago,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Civil  War,  when  two  little  cousins  lay  under 
the  shade  of  a  broad  beech-tree  in  Kentucky,  and 
asked  each  other,  for  all  the  world  like  little  girls 
of  the  present  day,  "What  can  we  do  ne_xt  ?" 

They  had  swung  on  the  willow-boughs  that 
hung  above  the  creek  where  it  ambled  sleepily 
between  its  banks  of  fern  and  mint;  the)'  had 
climbed  the  hay-loft  and  jumped  off  until  they 
were  tired.  Now,  in  the  heat  of  the  afternoon, 
they  lay  on  the  grass,  eating  large  slices  of  bread 
and  jam  and  trying  to  think  of  something  to  do 
next. 

"I  know  what  I  'd  say  if  yoit  were  n't  a  goody- 
goody!"  said  Betty,  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  per- 
son of  nine,  with  red  lips  that  pouted  when  they 
were  n't  smiling,  and  eyes  that  could  dance  while 
the  tears  still  stood  in  them. 

"I  'm  Jiot  a  goody-goody  !"  said  the  older  girl, 
indignantly,  "only  with  Daddy  sick  in  the  hospi- 
tal and  .\unty  and  Grandmother  both  away,  I 
think  we  ought  to  mind  Clammy." 

"There  's  always  some  reason!"  said  Betty, 
with  a  rebellious  toss  of  her  curls.  "They  've 
been  telling  us  that  the  Yankees  would  get  us 
if  we  did  this  or  that,  until  I  'most  wish  they 
would !'' 

"They  would  n't  hurt  me,"  said  Jane,  proudly. 
''because  my  father  is  a  Union  man." 

"Well,  your  grandfather  ain't,  or  Mother,  or 
me.  or  Mammy.  We  would  n't  be  Yankees  for 
anything !" 


A  troubled  e.xpression  crossed  Jane's  delicate, 
serious  face.  She  was  only  eleven,  but  the  trag- 
edy of  the  terrible  war  had  already  thrown  its 
sinister  shadows  across  her  life.  Her  little  home 
in  the  North  had  been  broken  up,  her  mother  was 
off  in  a  distant  hospital  nursing  the  dear  father 
who  had  given  his  right  arm  for  his  country, 
and  she  was  here  at  Hollycrest,  her  mother's  old 
home  in  Kentucky,  where  she  hardly  dared  men- 
tion her  father's  name.  "Rebels"  and  "Yankees"  ! 
How  she  hated  the  words  !  It  made  her  just  as 
angry  to  hear  her  grandfather  called  the  one, 
as  it  did  to  hear  her  father  called  the  other. 

"I  know  what  I  am  going  to  do,"  announced 
Betty,  whose  thoughts  had  gone  back  to  that  for- 
bidden something  that  started  the  argument. 
"I  'm  going  over  to  the  office." 

The  office  was  a  one-room  log-building  across 
the  road,  where  Grandfather  kept  his  books  and 
papers  and  fled  for  refuge  when  the  big  house 
became  too  noisy  with  the  coming  and  going  of 
kith  and  kin.  It  was  the  one  place  on  the  estate 
forbidden  to  the  children,  and,  by  a  strange  law 
of  nature,  also  the  most  fascinating. 

Betty  was  a  person  who  always  suited  the  ac- 
tion to  the  word,  and  before  Jane  could  remon- 
strate she  was  leading  the  way  across  the  yard. 
As  they  passed  the  milk-cellar  they  encountered 
an  obstacle.  In  fact,  they  encountered  two  of 
them.  Two  woolly  little  colored  girls,  who  had 
been  sliding  down  the  slanting  door,  disentangled 
themselves   from   the   bunch   in   which  they  had 
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landed,  and  demanded  in  one  breath :  '"Whar  yoii- 
all  gwine  at  ?" 

"Xot  any  place  you  can  go,"  said  Betty,  with 
a  superior  air. 

"Kin  too!  Can't  I,  !Miss  Jane?''  asked  the 
blackest  of  the  little  girls,  whose  name  was  Lily 
White.  Then  as  she  saw  them  about  to  slip  off, 
she  added :  "I  bet  I  knows  whar  you-all  's  gwine. 
^"ou  gwine  slip  in  Marse  Jim's  office  !  Ef  you 
don't  take  me  long,  I  'm  gwine  tell  Mammy  on 
you  !" 

Mammy's  voice  could  be  heard  from  the  depths 
of  the  milk-cellar  singing  "Swing  Low,  Sweet 
Chariot."  A  word  from  her  would  put  an  end 
to  the  expedition. 

"Well,  we  can't  take  Rose,"  said  Betty,  impa- 
tiently: "what  you  going  to  do  with  her?" 

They  all  looked  at  the  fat  little  darkey,  who 
stood  stolidly  awaiting  the  verdict.  If  it  was 
favorable,  all  would  be  well;  if  unfavorable,  .she 
was  prepared  to  make  trouble. 

Rose  was  only  four,  but  she  had  found  a  way 
of  getting  everything  she  wanted  in  the  world. 
When  things  did  not  go  exactly  to  suit  her.  she 
drew  in  her  breath  in  one  long  piercing  shriek, 
and  held  it.  Held  it  until  her  eyes  rolled  back 
in  her  head,  and  her  short  kinky  hair  stood  on 
end,  and  Mammy  had  to  be  summoned  to  shake 
her  and  dash  water  in  her  face.  Even  Betty, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  having  her  way  about 
most  things,  had  to  give  in  to  Rose. 

"Oh,  well."  she  said,  "bring  her  along.  But 
if  we  play  Indian,  she  's  got  to  be  the  white  child 
that  's  scalped." 

The  little  procession  made  its  way  round  the 
liig  white  house,  with  its  pillared  porticoes,  down 
the  oleander-bordered  avenue,  and  across  the 
road.  The  door  of  the  office  was  always  locked, 
but  the  windows  were  often  left  open,  and  it  was 
easy  for  the  nimble  Betty  to  scramble  over  the 
low  sill  and  lend  a  hand  to  the  others.  It  took  all 
three  of  the  older  girls  to  get  the  fat  little  Rose 
up  and  over,  especially  as  she  helped  herself  not 
at  all.  but  hung  like  a  bag  of  meal,  half  in  and 
half  out. 

"Marse  Jim  'II  be  comin'  back  heah  an'  ketchin' 
us,  fus'  thing  you  know  !"  panted  Lily. 

"He  won't  either!"  said  Betty:  "he  's  gone  to 
town  for  the  day.  and  he  won't  come  back  till  he 
brings  Grandmother  and  Mother  from  the  quilt- 
ing-bee.  Come  on:  let  's  see  what  's  in  the  sec- 
retary !" 

Of  all  the  forbidden  things  in  the  office  the 
most  alluring  was  the  secretary.  The  top  part 
was  a  bookcase,  filled  with  queer,  musty  old  vol- 
umes, and  the  lower  part  looked  like  a  chest  of 
drawers.      But   if   two   of   you   pulled    very   hard 


on  the  top  knobs  and  pressed  up  as  you  pulled, 
a  shelf  opened  out  into  a  writing-desk  and  re- 
\calcd  all  sorts  of  mysteries.  There  were  dark 
little  pigeonholes,  and  a  secret  drawer  lined  with 
velvet  that  none  of  the  children  could  open  ex- 
cept Betty,  and  she  would  n't  do  it  unless  jou  hid 
your  eyes  and  crossed  your  heart  and  body. 
There  was  a  queer,  two-walled  inkstand,  and  one 
side  held  red  ink  that  would  n't  come  off  your 
fingers  no  matter  how  hard  you  rubbed. 

"Let  's  paint  Rosie's  face  with  it,"  cried  Betty, 
"and  stick  rooster-feathers  in  her  hair,  and  play 
she  's  a  Indian  chief !'' 

The  experiment  was  tried,  but  the  red  ink 
made  no  show  on  Rosie's  chubby  black  cheeks, 
and  the  project  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  more 
daring  scheme. 

"I  wish  we  could  reach  those  big  books  on  the 
top  shelf,"  said  Betty,  jumping  up  and  down  in 
the  leather  chair :  "they  're  bound  volumes  of  the 
old  magazines,  and  they  've  pictures  in  them." 

"Miss  Jane,  .she  could  reach  'em  ef  we  wuz  to 
I)ut  de  hassock  on  toppen  de  writin'  desk,"  sug- 
gested Lily. 

Jane  did  not  want  to  do  it.  but  she  did  n't  want 
to  be  left  out  of  the  play,  either:  so  she  climbed 
up  on  the  secretary  while  four  black  hands  and 
two  white  ones  steadied  the  hassock.  By  hooking 
one  finger  over  the  edge  of  one  of  the  uniform 
volumes  she  was  able  to  bring  it  crashing  down 
in  their  midst. 

They  knelt  on  the  floor  around  it  while  Betty 
turned  the  pages.  The  first  five  minutes  proved 
disappointing:  then  suddenly  the  pictures  took 
on  a  personal  interest.  There  were  fashion-plates 
of  quaint  ladies  in  frilled  petticoats  over  wide 
hoop-skirts,  with  lace  mantillas  and  .small  dress 
bonnets:  there  were  adorable  little  girls  in  low- 
necked,  short-sleeved  frocks,  with  wide  panta- 
lettes and  poiiUed  black  slippers  with  ankle-straps. 

"Paper  dolls !"  cried  Betty,  and  even  Jane's 
pulse  quickened  at  the  thought. 

"Grandfather  will  never  miss  them,"  went  on 
Betty,  "besides,  he  would  n't  want  to  read  the 
fashions.  Let  's  each  choose  a  family  and  cut 
them  out." 

E.xcitement  ran  high,  for  each  mother  wanted 
a  good  old-fashioned  family  of  not  less  than 
twelve  children,  and  the  volume  had  to  be  ran- 
sacked to  supply  the  demand.  Moreover,  there 
was  but  one  pair  of  scissors  to  be  found,  and 
argument  over  them  waxed  furious  until  Rose 
settled  things  by  demanding,  with  a  threatening 
wheeze,  that  her  order  be  executed  first. 

.\t  the  end  of  an  hour  four  large  families 
of  paper  dolls  had  set  up  light  housekeeping  in 
the  four  corners  of  .Squire  Todd's  private  office. 
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the  floor  was  littered  \\  ith  cut  jiapor.  aiut  a  larf;e 
imitilated  vohiiiic  lay  face  dowiiuanl  on  the 
katlier  cliair. 

Suddenly  two  fair  heads  and  two  kiuky  black 
ones  were  raised  with  a  jerk. 

"Hitsli !"  cried  Jane.    "What  's  that?" 
The  furious  barking  of  dogs  came  up  the  ave- 
nue.    "Somebody  's  coniin' !  '  whispered  Lily,  the 


"stand  there  at  liic  window  and  tell  me  liic  mo- 
ment you  hear  horses'  hoofs." 

Jane  took  her  position  by  the  window,  and  her 
heart  began  to  thump  uncomfortably  as  she  saw 
him  tie  up  ])ackage  after  package  of  papers  and 
fling  them  iiUo  an  old  valise. 

"(Grandfather."  she  asked  fearfully,  "is  it  — is 
it  — the  \'ankees? " 


THK    I.rnLB    PROCKSSION    MADE    ITS    WAV    KOUND    THE    BIG    WHrfE    HOUSE. 


whites  of  her  eyes  gleaming  in  terror.  "Let  's 
climb  outen  de  winder  quick  as  we  kin.  I  11 
go  fust,  an"  you-all  han'  me  Rosie." 

Betty  dropped  everything  and  did  as  she  was 
bidden,  following  the  fat  Rosie  over  the  window- 
sill  as  fast  as  her  legs  would  carry  her.  But  the 
conscientious  Jane  stopped  to  pick  up  some  of 
the  Htter,  and  had  just  succeeded  in  getting  her 
apron  full  when  the  key  turned  in  the  lock  and 
the  door  was  flung  open. 

Grandfather,  bareheaded  and  panting,  stood  on 
the  threshold.  He  did  n't  seem  to  see  Jane  at  all, 
but  strode  to  the  desk  and  began  dragging  papers 
out  of  the  ])igeonholes  and  drawers. 

"Cirandfather,"  began  Jane  timidly,  "I  am  so 
sorry—" 

But  he  cut  her  short.  "Child."  he  said,  more 
sternly  than  he  haJ  ever  spoken   to  her  Ijefore, 


But  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  her;  his  whole 
mind  was  bent  on  the  task  before  him.  After  a 
few  moments  he  stopped,  as  if  he  suddenly  re- 
membered something. 

"Jane,"  he  said,  "run  up  to  the  house  as  fast 
as  you  can  and  tell  the  servants  to  hide  —  " 

A  warning  finger  stopped  him. 

"I  hear  horses.  Grandfather  !"  whispered  Jane; 
"they  are  coming  up  the  Sniithfield  pike  !" 

"Watch  if  they  turn  this  way  or  go  toward 
town  !" 

Jane  could  feel  her  heart  thump,  thumping 
against  the  window-sill  as  she  leaned  out.  "They 
are  coming  this  way,"  she  said,  "two— four— no, 
six  of  them !" 

(Grandfather  flattened  himself  against  the  wall, 
and  signaled  for  Jane  to  do  likewise.  The  clatter 
of    horses'    hoofs    was    growing    louder.      They 
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passed  under  the  window,  passed  the  open  door, 
then  turned  into  the  avenue  across  the  road  that 
led  uj)  to  the  house. 

"lane,"  said  Grandfather,  and  his  words  came 
quick  and  tense,  "those  men  are  after  me !  They 
nnist  n't  know  I  have  been  here.     Hide  the  rest 


"THE    CI.ATTBR   OF    HORSES'    uftoFS    WAS   GROWING    LOUDER 


of  those  papers  and  this  money  hcfore  they  come 
back.  Don't  tell  anybody  where  you  put  them. 
Don't  tell  that  you  have  seen  me !" 

He  seized  the  valise,  and  witii  three  strides  to 
the  back  window  was  over  the  sill  and  gone. 

Meanwhile  Betty,  scrambling  throu,s;h  the  lilac- 
bushes  with  Lily  and  Rose,  made  the  exciting  dis- 
covery that  it  was  n't  the  family  returning  from 
town  after  all,  but  a  troop  of  soldiers  on  horse- 
back, who  had  reined  up  at  the  front  porch. 


"Whose  place  is  this?"  asked  the  officer. 
"Grandfather's."  said   Betty. 
"W  hat  is  his  name?" 
"Squire  Todd." 

The  officer  nodded  to  the  man  behind  him.     ''I 
thought    so,"    he    said.      "We    '11    have    a    look 
_     around." 

It  was  at  this  point  that 
Mammy,  attracted  by  the 
voices,  opened  the  front 
door.  At  sight  of  the  blue- 
coated  soldiers  she  gathered 
the  children  close,  like  an  old 
hen  protecting  her  chicks. 

"Xaw',  sir,  dey  ain't  no- 
body at  home,"  she  said ; 
"dey  ain't  nobody  "t  all  at 
home."  Then  with  growing 
alarm  as  .she  saw  the  sol- 
diers dismounting  she  added : 
"I  ain't  gwine  'low  you-all  to 
come  traipsin'  through  our 
house  when  ole  Miss  ain't 
here.  She  won't  like  it,  I  tell 
you!     She  —  " 

Rut  the  soldiers  brushed 
right  past  Mammy  and  went 
marching  through  the  wide 
front  door  without  even 
stopping  to  wipe  their  muddy 
boots  on  the  mat.  When 
they  came  out.  they  carried 
(irandfather's  old  flint-lock 
musket  and  the  two  dueling- 
pistols  that  used  to  hang  in 
the  dining-room  but  of  late 
had  stood  behind  the  hall 
door,  where  nobody  was  al- 
lowed to  so  much  as  peep  at 
them. 

".Any  papers?"  asked  the 
officer. 

"Xone  of  consequence," 
said  a  soldier. 

Then  the  officer  turned  to 

Mammy,  "When  do  you  look 

for  your  master  to  return  ?" 

"Not  'fore  sunset.  Boss.     He  gwine  bring  ole 

Miss  an'  Miss  Sue  home  f'um  de  quiltin'-bee." 

"^'ou  are  sure  he  has  n't  been  here  in  the  last 
hour?" 

"Xaw,  sir.  he  ain't  been  here  sence  breakfus". 
Is  he,  Betty  ?" 

Betty  shook  a  positive  head. 
The  officer  looked  at  them  suspiciously.    ''Two 
of  you  men  guard  the  house."  he  said;  "the  rest 
of  us  will  search  the  premises." 
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'I'liey  circled  the  jj^rouiuls  sovcrul  times,  look- 
inj;  in  the  niilk-ceiiar,;uul  the  snioke-hoiisc  ami 
the  nesro  cabins  and  all  about ;  .then  they  came 
iiack  and  got  on  their  horses  ami  rode  d(.)\vn  the 
avenue. 

"Is  that  a  house  over  there  in  the  biisiies?" 
asked    the    officer,    with    a    sharp 
glance    at    the    small    log-building 
across   the    road,      "i'etter   take   a 
look  inside." 

tine  of  the  soldiers  strode 
through  the  high  grass  and  tlung 
open  the  door. 

Sittmg  on  the  floor  was  a  sweet- 
faced,  demure  little  girl,  appar- 
ently absorbed  in  her  paper  dolls. 

"Are  you  Squire  Todd's  daugh- 
ter?" asked  the  soldier. 

"N'o.  sir,"  said  the  little  girl, 
looking  up.  "I  am  Captain  Mit- 
chell's daughter,  of  the  h'ourteenth 
Massachusetts." 

".\  good  little  'S'ankee.  eh?"  said 
the  soldier,  smiling. 

"N'es,  sir."  said  Jane,  "my  father 
lost  his  arm  at  Chickamauga." 

The  soldier  returned  to  his  chief. 
and  after  a  brief  parley  they  rode 
away,  two  to  the  north  and  two  to 
the  south. 

An  hour  later.  Jane  and  Betty. 
hanging  anxiously  over  the  big 
gate  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  wait- 
ing for  (irandmother  and  Mother 
to  come  home,  saw  two  of  the 
horsemen  returning,  with  some- 
body riding  between  them. 

"Why,  it  's  Grandfather!"  cried 
Betty,  joyfully,  and  she  waved  her 
hand. 

But  (irandfather  looked  neither 
to  right  nor  left.  His  white  hair 
blew  back  from  his  stern  white 
face,  and  his  brows  met  in  a  heavy 
scowl. 

"He  's  awful  mad!"  said  Betty: 
'"he  's  mad  at  us  for  cutting  his 
book." 

But  Jane  knew  better.  In  a 
terrible  flash  of  understanding  she  knew  that  he 
had  been  captured,  that  he  was  being  marched 
away  to  prison.  She  wanted  to  scream  out  in  fear 
and  protest,  but  because  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  soldier,  and  because  she  wanted  very  much  to 
let  him  know  that  she  had  been  true  to  her  trust. 
she  scrambled  up  on  the  gate-post  and  shouted  out 
as  loud  as  she  could : 


f 


"Good-by.  dear   Grandfather!      1    '11   lake  care 
of  everything  for  you  till  you  come  back  !" 

"TiLi.  he  came  back!"  How  little  either  of  them 
dreamed  that  he  was  never  to  come  back,  and 
that   even   if  he  had.   no   little  Jane   would  have 

met  him  at  the  gate. 
For  at  the  end  of 
the  dreadful  war 
Jane  and  her  grand- 
father lay  side  by 
side  in  the  old 
graveyard  on  the  hill- 
top, and  only  Betty 
and  her  mother  and 
poor  crippled  grand- 
mother were  left  in 
the  old  homestead 
at  the  cross-roads. 

.\nd  what  a  change 
had  come  to  Holly- 
crest  !  The  once 
beautiful  garden, 
with  its  dancing 
daffodils  and  spicy 
old-fashioned  pinks, 
was  trampled  under 
foot ;  fences  were 
down,  outhouses 
burned.  In  the  house 
itself  every  window 
was  broken,  and 
quilts  were  tacked 
up  to  keep  out  the 
rain.  Mammy  no 
longer  sang  "Swing 
Low,  Sweet  Char- 
iot," as  she  made  fat 
butter-pats  in  the 
cool  milk-cellar ;  Lily 
and  Rose  no  longer 
tumbled  in  the  sun. 
They  were  all  gone, 
gone  with  the  happy, 
care-free  days  that 
the  war  had  ban- 
ished forever. 

For  soon  after 
that  fatal  day  when 
Grandfather  was  captured  and  his  old  valise  found 
to  contain  incriminating  papers.  General  Banks's 
army  had  marched  down  from  the  north,  sweep- 
ing everything  before  it.  The  big  house  at  the 
cross-roads  had  been  sacked  and  plundered ; 
every  paper  of  value,  every  piece  of  silver,  every 
object  of  worth  had  been  confiscated.  At  the  end 
of   the    war   all   that    Mother   had   left   was   the 
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ruined  homestead  and  a  bag  full  of  Confederate 
money  that  would  purchase  nothing. 

The  only  bit  of  happiness  left  to  the  family 
was  Betty,  now  a  tall  girl  of  fourteen.  But 
even  Betty's  dancing  blue  eyes  grew  wistful,  and 
the  laugh  died  on  her  lips  when  she  saw  the 
shadow  that  never  lifted  from  firandmother's 
face,  and  the  worn  look  of  her  dear  mother,  who 
was  fighting  day  by  day  to  keep  poverty  from 
the  door. 

"If  I  could  only  help!"  was  Betty's  constant 
cry. 

"Vou  do  help,  dear,"  said  Mother,  wearily. 
"Vou  help  in  a  hundred  ways.  If  it  were  n't  for 
you.  Grandmother  and  I  would  n't  have  the  cour- 
age to  go  on." 

"But  I  want  to  be  earning  some  money !"  said 
Betty.  ''If  I  could  only  go  to  the  art  school  and 
learn  designing,  then  I  could  take  care  of  us  all !" 

Mother  sighed.  The  art  school  had  been  the 
goal  of  all  their  hopes,  for  Betty  had  inherited 
from  her  artist  father  a  gift  for  drawing,  and 
had  taken  all  the  prizes  that  her  school  had  to 
offer.  But  ambitions  and  dreams  had  to  give 
way  to  the  immediate  need  for  food  and  clothes. 
.\nd  now  that  winter  had  conje,  the  problem  of 
keeping  warm  was  looming  up  biggest  of  all. 
.\11  the  front  part  of  the  house  was  closed,  and 
only  Grandmother's  room  and  the  kitchen  were 
lived  in. 

Day  after  day  Betty  tried  to  think  of  some  way 
she  could  make  .some  money :  but  everybody  in 
the  neighborhood  was  poor  like  themselves,  and 
there  seemed  nothing  for  a  girl  of  fourteen  to 
do.  .\nd  then  one  day  a  happy  thought  came  to 
her.  She  had  seen  at  school  a  set  of  hand- 
painted  paper  dolls  that  had  come  from  Xew 
^'ork,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  her  that  perhaps, 
if  she  made  some  very  pretty  ones,  she  could  sell 
them,  too. 

Without  saying  anything  to  anybody  about  her 
plan,  she  took  her  paint-bo.x  after  lunch  and  went 
down  to  the  little  log-house  across  the  road,  the 
only  spot  about  the  place  that  had  been  left  un- 
touched since  the  old  days.  For  an  hour  she 
worked,  only  at  the  end  of  it  to  tear  up  all  that 
she  had  done.  She  could  paint  the  little  figures 
with  real  daintiness  and  skill,  but  it  took  a  more 
experienced  hand  than  hers  to  make  the  draw- 
ing sufficiently  accurate.  Very  much  discouraged, 
she  was  about  to  give  up,  when  another  hapjiy 
thought  popped  into  her  head,  this  time  a  veri- 
table inspiration  ! 

Jumi)ing  up,  she  ran  over  to  the  old  secretary, 
and,  reaching  up  to  the  top  shelf,  took  down  one 
of  the  dusty  volumes  of  the  bound  magazines 
that  had  never  been  disturbed  since  the  day  five 


years  ago  when  Grandfather  was  marched  away 
to  prison. 

There  they  were!  The  quaint  old-fashioned 
ladies  in  frilled  i)etticoats  over  wide  hoop-skirts, 
with  their  lace  mantillas  and  dress  bonnets;  and 
smiling  little  girls,  low-necked  and  short-sleeved, 
with  wide  pantalettes  showing  below  their  knees. 

All  the  afternoon  Betty  worked  furiously,  cut- 
ting the  figures  out  and  mounting  them  with 
great  care  on  cardboard.  Then  came  the  fun  of 
coloring  them,  and  the  result  was  even  more 
charming  than  she  had  dreamed.  When  a  set  of 
six  was  finished,  she  sat  looking  at  them  for  a 
long  time,  then  she  went  over  to  the  secretary 
and  rummaged  until  she  found  a  long  envelope. 
This  she  addressed  to  the  aunt  in  Massachusetts 
whose  picture  Grandmother  kept  on  her  bureau, 
but  whose  name  was  never  mentioned.  Betty 
wrote : 

Dear  Aunt  Fan :  Will  you  please  see  if  you  can  sell 
these  p.-ii)cr  dolls  for  nic.  and  i;et  some  orders  for  more? 
They  arc  just  like  llu-  ones  Jane  and  I  used  to  play 
with,  and  I  thought  maybe  the  little  Boston  girls  might 
like  them  as  much  as  we  did.  Mother  would  n't  like  it 
if  she  knew  I  was  writing  this,  so  please  don't  tell  her. 
Your  loving  niece, 

Betty  Todd. 

Every  day  after  that  for  a  week  Betty  watched 
for  the  mail-carrier,  and  got  to  the  letter-box 
before  he  did :  but  he  always  shook  his  head  and 
passed  on.  Just  when  she  was  giving  up  hope,  a 
letter  came.     It  ran  : 

Dear  Betty :  Your  letter  was  the  first  word  I  have  had 
from  Hollycrest  for  over  two  years,  and  it  warmed  my 
heart !  It  brought  back  the  happy  days  before  the  war 
when  my  darling  Jane  was  living  and  my  family  held 
me  dear.  Indeed  1  can  sell  your  dolls  for  you.  A 
friend  wants  twenty  sets  for  her  kindergarten,  pro- 
vided you  can  gel  that  number  finished  in  time  for 
Christmas. 

Your  loving  aunt, 

F-w.NiE  Todd  Mitchell. 

Betty  was  so  excited  over  the  order  that  she 
scarcely  thought  of  the  rest  of  the  letter.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  paper  dolls  to  be  made,  and 
Christmas  only  a  month  off ! 

That  afternoon,  as  soon  as  school  was  over,  she 
rushed  home  to  begin  her  task,  but  Mother  met 
her  at  the  door. 

"Betty,"  she  said,  "I  hate  to  ask  you,  dear,  but 
you  will  have  to  help  me  with  the  ironing  to-day." 

.'\  quick  protest  sprang  to  her  lips,  but  one 
look  at  her  mother's  tired  face  made  her  get  out 
the  ironing-board  and  fall  to  work  with  what  pa- 
tience she  could  muster.  Every  afternoon  it  was 
the  same  way :  sometimes  the  dishes  had  to  be 
washed,  sometimes  an  errand  had  to  be  run,  and 
sometimes,  hardest  of  all,  she  had  to  sit  by  the 
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hour  playinir  checkers  with  ( '.randniother,  trying 

to  help  her  forget  the.terrible  sorrows  that  had 

come  to  her  in  her  old  age. 

But  whenever  a  spare  moment  came^she  fled 

to  the  office  and  worked  like  mad,  cutting  and 

pasting  and  tinting  until  her  fingers  grew  numl) 

witii  the  cold. 

Xow   and   then   a  crowd   of 

hoys     and     girls,     with     their 

skates  slung  over  their  shoul- 
ders, would  pass  on  the   road 

below,    and    Betty   would    lift 

her  head  long  enough  to  send 

a   wistful   glance   after   them. 

But  there  was  no  time  these 

days   for  play:   all   she  asked 

was    time    for    work.      If    she 

could  only  make  some  money 

to  help  Mother  pay  those  ter- 
rible bills  over  which  she  cried 

until  her  pillow  was  wet  every 

night  ! 

When    all    the    volumes   but 

one  had  been  ransacked.  Betty 

met     with     a     disappointment 

that     brought     her     air-castle 

tumbling   about    her    in    ruins. 

On    opening    the    musty    book 

she    found    the    fashion-plates 

already  cut  out !     It  was  the 

very  volume  she  and  Jane  had 

been  playing  with  on  the  day 

the  soldiers  had  taken  <  "irand- 

father  away. 

Aunt    Fan's    condition    had 

been  that  she  should  send  the 

full  number,  and  here  at   the 

last  minute  she  found  herself 

one  set  short. 

Her  head  went  down  on  the 

table,  and  she  sobbed  as  if  her 

heart  would  break.    How  could 

she    have    forgotten    to    make 

allowance    for    that    volume  ? 

There    had    been    more    than 

enough    plates   to    start    with, 

but  she  had  destroyed  all  but  the  prettiest  ones, 

thinking   she   had   more   than   enough    to   choose 

from.     And  now  all  her  hard  work  would  go  for 

nothing.     Mother  would  find  no  gold-piece  under 

her  plate  on  Christmas  morning,  the  bills  would 

come  in,  and  then- 
She  flung  back  her  curls  with  resolution,  and 

something    of    Grandfather    Todd's    rebel    spirit 

flashed  in  her  eyes.     She  would  n't  give  up  !     She 

would   search   every   book   in    that   old   secretary 

until    she     found   .something    she     could     use! 


Snatching  up  the  volume  before  her  to  put  it 
back  on  the  shelf,  she  saw  something  flutter  out 
from  its  pages  and  fall  on  the  lloor  at  her  feet. 
I'etty  had  thought  so  much  about  money  lately 
that  she  w  as  almost  afraid  she  was  dreaming  now  ; 
but  when  she  stooped  and  ])ut  out  her  hand,  her 
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fingers  actually  touched  a  twenty-dollar  bill,  very 
old  and  soft. 

l''or  a  moment  she  stood  looking  at  it  in  be- 
wilderment, then  her  eyes  flew  back  to  the  book 
in  her  hand.  With  a  quick-drawn  breath  she 
began  feverishly  turning  its  pages.  Wherever 
the  fashion-plates  had  been  cut  out  lay  row  after 
row  of  neatly  piled  bills,  and  at  the  very  back,  as 
if  it  had  been  thrust  there  hurriedly,  a  sheaf  of 
loose  papers. 

Betty  tumbled  the  treasure,  book  and  all,  into 
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her  apron,  and  sped  to  ihc  house  as  if  she  had 
wings  on  her  feet. 

"Mother !  Mother !"  she  kept  shouting  every 
step  of  the  way. 

^[rs.  Todd  straightened  her  tired  back  above 
the  ironiiig-l)oard  as  the  impetuous  figure  burst 
into  the  kitchen. 

"Look  what  I  've  found,  Mother !"  cried  Betty, 
lireathlessly.  "In  one  of  Grandfather's  old  books, 
It  's  money!     Heaps  and  heaps  of  money!" 

Mrs.  Todd  touched  the  bills  with  trembling 
fingLMS.  "Ill  a  book?"  she  kept  repeating,  like 
one  dazed. 

"Grandfather  must  have  hid  it  there  when  he 
tli(iii.i,dit  the  soldiers  were  coming,"  said   Betty. 


The  sudden  good  fortune  that  had  dropped 
from  the  skies  would  have  made  many  a  girl  for- 
get all  about  those  six  paper  dolls.  But  Betty 
was  not  one  to  be  easily  turned  aside  from  an 
undertaking.  Rushing  back  to  the  office,  she 
searched  in  the  scrap-basket  until  she  found 
enough  pieces  to  get  together  one  more  little 
family.  The  last  pink  rose  was  painted  on  the 
last  bonnet  by  the  flickering  light  of  a  candle, 
and  the  twenty  sets,  neatly  packed,  were  ad- 
dressed and  slipped  into  the  mail-box  before 
Betty,  tired  but  happy,  trudged  up  the  snowy 
avenue  in  time  for  supper. 

On  Christinas  morning,  for  the  first  time  in 
years,  a  huge  log  crackled  merrily  on  the  stone 
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"Count  it,  .Mother.  i|uick  !  \\  ill  there  lie  enough 
to  pay  what  we  owe?  " 

But  Mrs.  Todd  was  not  thinking  about  the 
money;  she  was  examining  the  papers  with  grow- 
ing excitement. 

"Why,  these  are  bonds!"  she  cried,  "for  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  dollars  !  And  they  've 
been  there  all  this  time  and  we  never  knew ! 
Oh,  my  little  girl,  my  little  girl !" 

.And  Mother,  who  had  been  so  brave  during  all 
ilie  years  of  poverty,  broke  down  completely,  now 
ihat  relief  was  in  sight,  and  buried  her  head  on 
Hetty's  shoulder.  Then  the  story  of  the  paper 
dolls  came  out,  and  (irandmother  had  to  be  told, 
and  .Aunt  b'an's  letter  was  produced  and  cried 
over  and  laughed  over  in  the  same  breath. 

.And  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  with 
Mother  preparing  to  take  the  money  and  papers 
to  the  bank,  and  Grandmother  actually  writing  to 
Aunt  Fan  for  the  first  time  since  Lee's  surrender. 
Bettv  suddenlv  remembered  her  unfinished  task  ! 


hearth  in  the  dii'iing-rooni ;  i  irandmother  occu- 
pied her  old  place  at  the  head  of  the  table  and 
poured  the  coffee;  while  Lily  White,  a  tall  girl 
now,  flew  back  and  forth  from  the  kitchen,  bear- 
ing plates  of  crisp  brown  batter-cakes  and  piles 
of  hot  beaten  biscuit.  .And  on  the  table  in  the 
corner  were  presents,  beautiful  presents  that  had 
come  from  Boston  for  everybody  down  to 
Mammy  and  fat  little  Rose,  who  had  come  back 
to  live  in  the  cabin  under  the  hill. 

"And  the  best  of  all  is  this !"  cried  Mother, 
with  eyes  as  bright  as  Betty's  own.  And  she 
held  up  a  shining  gold-piece,  and  a  card  on  which 
was  written  : 


For  dearest  Mother,-    The  first  money 
1  ever  earned. 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  SQUARE 


BY  CPXIL  CAVKXDISP{ 


When  all  the  town  was  white  with  snow, 

And  all  the  sky  was  gray. 
And  every  window  in  the  shops 

^\'ith  pretty  wares  was  gay. 
They  brought  the  stately  Christmas  tree 
To  the  Great  Square,  that  we  might  see. 
And  sing  sweet  carol,  catch,  and  glee 
To  welcome  Christmas  Day. 

At  every  corner  posts  w^ere  set 

(Such  was  the  quaint  design). 
And  at  the  top  of  every  post 

A  little  tree  of  pine; 
And  from  the  trees  long  garlands  hung, 
\\  ilh  tiny  crystal  lamps  were  strung. 
And  in  the  winter  breezes  swung, 
A  wavering  golden  line. 


The  Christmas  tree  was  gay  with  lights 

And,  though  the  winds  might  blow. 
Deep  blue,  and  gold,  and  cherry-re( 

They  shone  with  steady  glow. 
But  when  't  was  lighted  in  the  day 
A\'ith  all  its  wreaths  and  garlands  gay. 
It  seemed  the  work  of  elf  and  fay 
A-shining  in  the  snow  ! 

Folks  far  from  home  at  Christmas  time 

With  nothing  else  to  do 
But  wander  down  the  busy  streets 

The  city's  sights  to  view 
In  wintry  sun  and  frosty  air, 
Alight  stand  at  last  in  the  Great  Square, 
And  find  themselves  beholding  there  — 
A  Christmas  dream  come  true  ! 
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BV  WIT.l"Ri:i)   T.   GRl'.Nl'ELL 


Uncle  Ike  Wilson  was  a  born  rover.  In  his 
early  days  he  ran  away  from  liis  father's  farm 
in  IZngland,  being  possessed  by  that  inborn  desire 
of  so  many  English  bids  to  go  to  sea. 

Tliis  adventiirons  spirit,  the  desire  to  get  ont 
of  the  ordinary  rut  of  Hfe,  the  contempt  for  pro- 
saic routine,  even  though  it  brought  ease  and 
plenty,  and  the  determination  to  ''do  something," 
carried  off  Uncle  Ike  over  sixty  years  ago,  first 
as  ''scrub''  on  a  small  square-rigged  wind-jam- 
mer, and  later  almost  all  over  the  world.  At 
1  length  he  grew  tired  of  the  fo'c's'le,  as  so  many 
I  others  have,  but  nowhere  did  he  find  a  place 
I  where  it  seemed  possible  to  obtain  on  land  a 
position  with  freedom  enough  for  him. 

Finally,  having  sailed  from  Spain  with  a  cargo 
of  salt  for  Labrador,  whence  his  captain  intended 
to  bring  fish  for  the  West  Indies,  he  thought  he 
had  found  the  poor-man's  paradise.  Here  was  all 
the  land  he  wanted,  free  to  all  comers.  Here 
were  fish  in  the  sea  and  rivers,  birds  and  bear  and 
deer  for  food  and  furs,  no  taxes  to  pay,  no  social 
inequalities  to  remind  him  of  his  humble  origin. 
Here  men  seemed  free  and  equal,  simple-minded, 
hospitable,  while  their  livelihood  depended  only 
on  their  own  resourcefulness. 

So  it  happened  that  when  the  time  came  for 
the  ship  to  sail,  Ike  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  as 
he  had  taken  care  to  remove  himself  far  into 
the  forest,  where  searching  for  him  would  be  like 
hunting  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 

In  due  time  Uncle  Ike  married,  though  some- 
what late  in  life,  and  had  one  son.  In  order  to 
have  "plenty  of  room"  such  as  he  needed  for  his 
trapping  he  had  made  his  winter  home  far  be- 
yond the  head  of  one  of  the  many  inlets  of  the 
coast ;  and  as  he  was  exceedingly  clever  at  all 
kinds  of  woodcraft  and  animal  lore,  he  had  done 
remarkably  well.  His  house,  isolated  though  it 
was.  had  become  proverbial  for  its  generous  hos- 
pitality. The  numerous  komatik  teams  which 
'"cruise"  the  coast  in  winter— dogs  being  our 
only  means  of  traction — never  failed  to  make  a 
little  extra  detour,  sure  of  a  good  meal  and  a 
warm  corner  under  Uncle  Ike's  hospitable  roof. 

It  is  not  therefore  remarkable,  as  his  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  an  old  settler  on  the  coast,  that 
their  son  Jim  should  possess  more  than  the  usual 
quota  of  those  natural  abilities  that  go  to  make 
a  valuable  scout. 

At  the  time  of  this  story.  Jim  was  still  only 
fourteen  years  old.-     His  hardy  physical  life  had 


toughened  his  muscles,  and  already  inured  him 
to  endure  circumstances  under  which  a  "softy" 
would  be  about  as  useful  as  a  piece  of  blotting- 
I)aper.  I'rom  his  sailor  father  he  had  learned 
those  valuable  handicrafts  which  help  out  so  in- 
valuably in  a  tight  corner.  It  was  no  trouble  to 
him  to  hit  the  same  spot  twice  with  his  ax,  or  to 
tie  a  knot  that  would  neither  come  loose  nor  jam. 

It  was  the  very  middle  of  winter.  The  snow 
lay  deep  on  the  ground,  and  everything  every- 
where, except  the  tops  of  the  trees,  was  buried 
out  of  sight.  On  the  barrens,  wind-swept  and 
hard-packed,  the  least  mark  on  the  surface  might 
be  visible  for  days;  but  in  the  woods  the  drift 
only  left  light  snow  many  feet  deep,  where  any 
mark,  or  even  an  object,  became  hidden  in  a  few 
minutes. 

On  the  days  between  his  long  rounds  over  his 
fur-path  it  was  Uncle  Ike's  custom  to  go  into  the 
woods  and  "spell"  out  such  fire-wood  as  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  stove  going  at  home.  This 
incident  occurred  on  one  of  these  occasions.  The 
old  man  had  left  at  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  as 
was  his  invariable  habit,  and  had  taken  with  him 
his  team  of  six  as  stout  dogs  as  ever  helped  to 
haul  a  sledge  over  ice.  It  was  a  glorious  morn- 
ing, and  Jim  had  been  allowed  to  go  off  on  his 
little  fur-round  of  some  half-dozen  traps— all  his 
own.  The  price  of  whatever  pelts  he  got  was 
placed  in  his  special  stocking,  that  be  might  learn 
the  value  of  things  when  he  came  to  have  a  rifle 
and  hunting-kit  of  his  own. 

Sundown  is  early  in  a  Labrador  winter,  and 
Jim  did  not  get  home  till  so  late  that,  with  all  his 
knowledge  of  the  country,  he  was  glad  enough 
to  see  the  twinkle  of  the  cottage  lights  through 
the  darkness  as  he  sturdily  trudged  along  the  last 
mile  homeward.  For  it  had  "turned  nasty,"  the 
wind  had  shifted  to  the  east,  and  it  was  snowing 
hard,  which  added  greatly  to  the  darkness  of  the 
evening.  But  that  night  Jim  noticed  neither 
weariness  nor  difficulty,  nor  did  he  feel  the  extra 
weight  of  the  burden  he  was  carrying  on  his 
back.  To-day  success  had  crowned  his  skill,  and 
he  was  dragging  home  the  very  first  otter  he 
had  ever  caught  all  by  himself.  What  a  surprise 
it  would  be  for  Mother  and  Father  !  What  a 
good  time  would  be  his  by  the  crackling  fire  as 
the  storm  raged  outside  and  he  sat  toasting  his 
legs  and  telling  of  his  adventure! 

.\s  he  expected,  a  truly  rapturous  greeting 
awaited    him    when    at    length    he    entered    the 
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door,  additionally  demonstrative,  he  thought  at 
first,  because  of  his  large  otter.  Soon  he  found, 
however,  it  was  because  Mother  had  been  anx- 
ious, as  neither  of  "her  men"  had  returned  and 
now  she  had  at  least  one  wanderer  safe.  .\unt 
Rachel  was  no  longer  a  strong  woman  physically. 
Of  late  a  weakness,  strange  altogether  to  her 
younger  days,  had  forced  her  unwillingly  to  rec- 
ognize that  only  by  much  resting  between  '"spells" 
could  she  keep  pace  even  with  the  few  domestic 
duties  which  her  small  house  made  necessary. 

"Get  your  things,  Jim,  and  we  '11  have  tea  on 
the  table  by  the  time  Dad  comes.  Cut  more 
wood,  please.  We  '11  have  an  e.xtra  fire  to-night. 
Dad  will  be  cold  after  his  long  day's  work." 

"Right  you  are,  Mother,"  said  the  tired  Jim, 
forgetting  his  aching  bones  in  the  excitement  of 
the  occasion.  He  was  outside  in  a  minute,  ax  in 
hand,  looking  for  another  log  or  two. 

Soon  another  hour  had  passed  by.  Still  no  sign 
of  Uncle  Ike.  Everything  stood  ready,  and  the 
kettle  was  puffing  out  greetings  from  the  hob. 

"Better  get  tea,  Jim.  Dad  may  be  kept  by 
something.     But  he  's  always  home  before  now." 

The  wind  was  howling  outside,  and  Aunt  Ra- 
chel's face  was  paler  than  usual,  in  spite  of  the 
firelight.  Something  must  be  wrong  w'ith  Ike. 
The  house  was  miles  away  from  any  neighbor, 
and  it  was  utterly  impossible  on  a  night  like  this 
to  seek  help  that  way.  Yet  if  anything  had  hap- 
pened to  her  husband,  he  could  never  live  till  day- 
break. 

"What  's  that,  Jim?"  she  suddenly  cried  out. 
"Surely  that  's  a  dog  outside  !" 

Jim,  whose  ears  had  not  been  so  spry  just 
for  the  moment  owing  to  his  being  in  the  midst 
of  his  long-delayed  supper,  listened  a  minute. 
"That  's  White  Fo.x's  whine.  Mother.  I  'd  know- 
it  anyw^here."  And  jumping  up,  he  ran  to 'the 
door,  as  he  supposed,  to  welcome  his  father.  But 
no  father  answered  his  call  from  the  darkness ; 
only  a  great,  snow-covered  furry  animal  leapt  up 
and  kissed  his  face.  "Down,  Fox,  down  !  Where 
's  Dad?"  But  for  answer  all  he  got  was  a  whine 
and  what  he  took  to  be  an  invitation  to  follow 
her.  White  Fox  having  been  the  trusted  leader 
of  their  team  for  three  years  past. 

"Mother,  it  's  White  Fox  all  right.  She  's  got 
no  harness  on.  I  '11  go  and  see  if  the  others  are 
back,  too." 

.\  moment  later  and  Jim  was  in  from  the  dog- 
pen.  "They  're  all  home  but  one.  Mother.  There  's 
Jess  and  Snowball  and  Spry  and  Watch,  all  of 
them  with  their  harnesses  on  and  their  traces 
chewed  through,  leather  must  be  in  the  woods 
somewhere.  But  where  's  Curly,  and  how  did 
they  come  to  leave  her  behind?" 


The  anxiety  was  becoming  almost  too  much  for 
the  poor  woman.  No  help  could  be  got  from  out- 
side, and  she  could  n't  travel  fifty  yards  in  that 
snow,  herself,  with  the  thermometer  at  twenty 
below  zero.  Jim  was  tired  and  young,  ever  so 
young  to  go  out  into  the  dark  and  storm  and  be 
of  any  use.  She  had  him  safe,  anyhow.  Surely 
it  would  only  make  matters  worse  to  send  him 
out  again. 

Jim  had  fed  the  dogs,  and  by  all  the  laws  of 
dogdom  they  should  now"  be  curled  up  and  fast 
asleep  in  their  cozy  little  house.  But  he  had 
hardly  closed  the  door  when  a  scratching  and  the 
familiar  whine  outside  said  plainly  that  White 
Fox  was  not  satisfied,  and  wanted  something 
which  they  had  failed  to  give  her. 

.Again  Jim  went  to  the  doorway.  The  bitter 
blast  and  snow  drove  into  the  porch  and  through 
into  the  house:  but  the  great  woolly  figure  of  the 
dog  showed  up  in  the  open  space  in  the  light 
which  streamed  from  the  cottage.  As  Jim  looked 
into  the  eyes  of  almost  his  only  real  chum  he 
could  plainly  understand  her  meaning,  reading 
the  message  as  well  as  if  it  were  written. 

"She  does  want  me  to  go  with  her.  Mother," 
he  called  from  the  porch.  "What  shall  I  do? 
I  'm  sure  she  has  left  Father  somewhere,  and 
wants  me  to  go  and  help  her  fetch  him  home." 

"Shut  the  door  and  come  in.  Jim.  I  don't  think 
I  dare  let  you  go.  ^'ou  and  your  father  are  all 
I  have  on  earth,  and  if  you  got  lost  too,  I  should 
never  live  through  it."  There  was  a  momentary 
silence  as  the  boy,  with  thought  fulness  beyond 
his  years,  stood  listening. 

Then  once  again  came  the  familiar  whine,  ring- 
ing through  the  darkness  of  the  night.  White 
Fo.x  had  not  given  up  her  attempt  lo  convey  her 
message  merely  because  she  had  met  with  two 
rebuffs.  She  knew  well  enough  that  the  team 
would  follow  her  if  only  she  could  persuade  Jim 
to  answer  her  call. 

Still,  absolute  silence  reigned  in  the  cottage. 
Neither  mother  nor  son  spoke.  Then  again  came 
the  long  piteous  wail  of  the  dog,  and  it  seemed  to 
the  alert  ears  of  the  woman  that  now  there  was 
a  tinge  of  disappointment  in  it. 

It  was  she  who  broke  the  silence.  "You  must 
go,  Jim.  There  is  no  help  for  it.  That  call  would 
haunt  me  to  my  dying  day  if  I  left  anything  that 
could  he  done,  undone.  God  know-s  best,  and  it 
is  He  surely,  and  not  White  Fox,  Who  is  calling. 
Get  on  your  things,  boy.  Take  your  father's  lan- 
tern, and  Ciod  help  you  !" 

lim  was  already  half  into  his  little  oilskin 
suit,  his  storm  cap.  skin  mits,  and  moccasins, 
while  his  mother  packed  up  a  few  little  things 
which  might  be  necessary  in  case  an  accident  had 
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happeiu'il.  hulct'd.  liv  was  alroaily  moving:  to  the 
door  when  she  called  JMiii  hack  again.  "Jim,"  slie 
said,  "it  may  he  the  la.st  time  1  "11  ever  see  you 
alive.  Ki.ss  me  once  more,  and  then  w*-'!!  just 
kneel  down  and  ask  God,  \\  ho  lo\es  yuu  hetter 


"AGAIN'    CAME    THE    LONG    PllliOUS    VVAH.   OF   TME    DOG 

than  I  can.  to  he  with  you  to-ni^ht  and  hrin<- 
you  safe  hack  with  I'ather." 

It  w-as  no  set  prayer  that  welled  up  from  the 
soul  of  the  poor  woman;  whether,  indeed,  it  even 
took  the  form  of  words,  she  ha§  long  since  for- 
gotten. All  that  Jim  remembers  is  that  for  some 
minutes  he,  of  all  people,  actually  cried,  though 
he  did  n't  exactly  know  why. 

At  last  the  door  had  closed  behind  him,  and  — 
marvel  of  marvels  I^Aunt  Rachel,  wearv  and  e.x- 


hauslctl,  fell  asleep  in  her  chair,  and  in  the  God- 
given  rest  was  able  to  economize  her  store  of 
strength  to  meet  the  ordeal  she  had  yet  to  face. 

Jim,   meanwhile,   had    found   a   spare   harness 
and  put  on  White  Fo.x,  tying  the  trace  around 
his   waist.      Then   he   called 
out  the  rest  of  the  team,  ty- 
ing their  traces  together  and 
iiitching  them  onto  his  arm. 
Having  no  idea  of  where  he 
was   going,    there   was   only 
one  thing  he  could  do,  and 
that  was  to  follow  the  dog. 
So,  closing  his  eyes,  as  see- 
ing was  out  of  the  question 
and  they  were  safer  that  way 
from  twigs  and  branches  af- 
ter    they     got     among     the 
woods,  he  plowed  his  way  as 
rapidly  as  he  could,   follow- 
ing all  the  tiine  the  tugging 
of    \Miite    Fo.x's    trace    by 
keeping  a  strong  grasp  on  the 
line. 

Fortunately    for    all    con- 
cerned,   the    spot    of    woods 
w  Inch  Uncle  Ike  had  selected 
,  for  his  winter's  cutting  was 

less  than  two  miles  from  the 
house,  and  one  mile  of  that 
was  over  a  frozen  lake, 
where,  although  the  full 
fe    .  'ilast  of  the  storm  made  the 

»»  '*'  cold  the  more  bitter  and  hard 

to    stem,    yet    the    drift    was 
packed,  or  altogether  cleared 
away  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind.     Through  the  drogues 
of     woods     in     the     narrow 
gulches  the  young  snow  was 
so  soft  that  the  boy  had  al- 
most  to    swim,    and   but    for 
the  tug,  tug  of  White  Fox's 
trace  he  could  never  for  an 
instant  have  kept  his  direc- 
tion, or  even  made  progress. 
But  \\'hite  Fox  stood  twen- 
ty-seven inches  to  the  shoulder  and  scaled  nearly 
a  hundred  pounds,  actually  heavier  than  the  boy 
himself,  while  every  ounce  of  her  was  made  up 
of  bone  and  iron  muscles. 

One  other  element  told  strongly  in  the  boy's 
favor,  and  enabled  him  to  accomplish  what  must 
otherwise  have  been  an  almost  impossible  task:  it 
never  entered  his  head  that  the  dog  could  be  mis- 
taken. He  trusted  White  Fox  as  implicitly  as 
he  would  h-'s  mother.     Of  course  his  chum  knew 
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better  than  any  one  else  on  earth  what  to  do.  If 
he  could  only  last  out  and  do  his  part,  he  knew 
well  it  was  mere  child's  play  to  the  dog. 

Once  and  again,  as  he  floundered  through  a 
deeper  drift  than  usual,  he  became  completely 
stalled,  and  it  seemed  impossible  ever  to  extricate 
himself.  He  was  nearly  fagged  out,  and  the  cold 
and  dark  made  the  temptation  to  rest  just  for  a 
minute  almost  irresistible.  The  excitement  of 
the  first  hour  had  enabled  him  to  call  into  play 
at  once  all  his  reserve  strength,  but  now  he  felt 
he  must  sleep  — only  a  moment  of  course,  but  just 
a  minute's  nap.  In  those  deep  drifts  not  even 
White  Fo.x  could  have  hauled  so  heavy  a  load. 
All  she  could  do  now  was  to  return  to  her  lag- 
ging master  and  kiss  his  face,  incidentally  run- 
ning to  and  fro  and  hardening  a  path  for  him  on 
which  he  could  crawl  out  of  the  bog  of  snow. 

As  once  more  they  plowed  along  on  their  way 
scarcely  a  sound  was  audible;  just  the  moaning 
of  the  storm,  and  now  and  again  a  rare  whimper 
or  snarl  from  one  of  the  dogs  as  another  got 
in  his  road.  Indeed,  the  silence  and  darkness 
were  almost  visible,  when  suddenly,  quite  close 
at  hand,  a  dog's  call  resounded  from  the  bush, 
and  White  Fox  leaped  in  the  direction  with  such 
violence  as  to  fling  the  boy  clean  off  his  feet, 
rolling  him  over  once  more  in  the  deep  snow. 

But  that  he  no  longer  noticed.  That  was 
Curly's  sharp  bark!  Picking  himself  up  and 
bracing  himself  for  the  effort.  Jim  shouted  with 
all  his  might,  "Father  !  Father  !  Father !"  Hut 
the  only  answer  was  a  howl  in  unison  from  all 
the  dogs  and  the  soughing  of  the  storm  through 
the  firs  and  spruces  of  the  grove  they  had  entered. 

Only  for  a  moment,  however,  was  there  any 
doubt  what  to  do.  And  again  it  was  White  l"ox 
who  brought  the  solution,  for  she  hauled  off  into 
the  bush  at  the  side  of  the  path,  and  began  bur- 
rowing down  into  the  snow.  Jim  followed,  not 
without  a  sinking  feeling  at  his  heart,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  he  was  kneeling  over  the  jirostratc 
body  of  his  father. 

"I'ather!  Father!  It  's  me— Jim!"  But  still 
no  answer.  Yes,  he  was  breathing— breathing 
loudly.  And  warm,  too,  where  Curly  had  evi- 
dently been  cuddled  up  against  him.  There  was 
only  one  chance.  Could  he  find  the  wood-sledge  ? 
If  so,  he  might  be  able  to  save  his  father's  life. 

Curly  was  bubbling  over  with  joy,  and  probably' 
connecting  Jim's  arrival  with  the  chance  for 
some  supper,  after  all.  She  was  dancing  all 
around  and  entangling  her  trace  around  Jim's 
legs,  and  positively  forcing  him  to  notice  it. 
Seizing  it  with  his  hands,  he  followed  it  along. 
It  seemed  never  to  end,  though  really  it  was 
only  thirty  feet  long,  but  it  was  entangled  again 


and  again  in  the  bushes,  and  over  it  all  the  deep 
snow  had  fallen.  True  to  the  guess  that  the  dog 
was  still  fast  to  the  sledge,  he  found  it  at  last, 
the  sharp  upturned  bow  jabbing  right  into  his 
hand  from  the  drift  as  he  groped  after  it. 

It  must  have  taken  another  full  hour  to  dig  it 
out  and  haul  it  alongside  Uncle  Ike,  to  drag  the 
limp  and  helpless  body  onto  it,  and  then  to  so 
fix  the  lashings  that  his  father  could  not  fall  off 
on  the  homeward  journey. 

.•\  team  of  dogs  going  home  on  a  night  of  that 
kind  is  almost  as  irresistible  as  a  traction-engine, 
and  Jim's  only  trouble  was  to  keep  the  sledge 
right  side  up.  That  he  somehow  succeeded  is 
actually  certain,  for  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  Aunt  Rachel  was  roused  by  the  sound  of 
the  dogs  outside,  and  positively  rushing  into  the 
night,  she  fell  on  the  pitiful  burden  they  had 
brought  to  her  little  cottage. 

It  was  now  her  chance  to  call  on  her  reserve 
strength,  and  that  she  certainly  must  have  done. 
Buoyed  up  by  his  success,  Jim's  endurance  did  not 
fail  him,  either,  and  guided  by  the  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  a  good  housewife,  the  two  were  soon 
chafing  Uncle  Ike's  half-frozen  limbs  as  he  lay 
before  a  gorgeous  fire,  rolled  in  warm  Hudson 
Bay  "four  point"  blankets. 

Soon  a  little  nourishment  was  forced  between 
his  lips,  and  he  opened  his  eyes  and  gave  the 
anxious  watchers  a  smile  of  recognition. 

Uncle  Ike  was  never  quite  able  to  remember 
how  it  all  happened.  He  had  reached  the  clump, 
tied  up  his  team,  and  was  cutting  away,  when  sud- 
denly he  felt  odd,  dropped  his  ax,  and  could  no 
longer  stand  upright.  However,  he  had  sufficient 
mental  power  left  to  reason  that  his  only  chance 
lay  in  reaching  his  sledge.  The  dogs  instantly 
answered  his  call,  but  they  were  all  fast  to  the 
komatik  and  were  unable  to  reach  him,  as  that 
was  purposely  tied  to  a  stump.  That  was  all  he 
knew,  except  that  one  dog  at  last  got  near  him 
as  he  lay,  and.  cuddling  up  close  to  him.  kept 
him  from  freezing  to  death.  The  others  in  their 
excitement  had  chewed  through  their  traces,  or, 
as  White  Fox  had  done,  succeetled  in  slipping 
their  harnesses. 

Then  White  Fox  must  have  hurried  home  for 
help,  and  the  other  dogs  that  could  get  loose 
had  followed  her  as  they  were  always  used  to  do. 

No,  White  b'ox  was  not  forgotten.  Jim  says 
that  before  he  lay  down  to  sleep  he  could  not 
help  just  going  out  to  give  Curly  some  supper  and 
taking  a  few  extra  little  tidbits  for  White  Fox. 
But  he  found  her  as  peacefully  asleep  as  if  she 
had  done  nothing  innisual :  and  she  slept  that 
night  as  many  a  "better-off"  being  has  never 
known  how  to. 
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What  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  happened 
many  years  ago,  so  many  that  you  could  n't  count 
them  on  your  toes  and  fnigens  if  you  were  twin.s. 
Ft  happened  in  the  Kingdom  of  Faraway,  which, 
as  you  donlitless  remember,  lies  between  Here- 
abouts and  Justbeyond.  The  capital  of  Faraway 
is  the  royal  city  of  Tingalingo,  a  very  wonderful 
city  indeed,  filled  with  beautiful  houses  and 
crowned  by  a  golden  palace,  wherein,  at  the  time 
of  my  story,  good  King  Acorn  the  First  lived  and 
ruled.     He  was  a  very  kind  and  just  and  wise 


royal  nurses  and  their  seven  assistants  shook 
golden  rattles  in  front  of  him,  made  all  the  funny 
faces  they  knew  how  to  make,  —  and  some  of  them 
were  extremely  funny  indeed  I— sang  all  the  lulla- 
bies they  had  ever  beard  of,  and  did  everything 
they  could  to  make  him  stop  crying ;  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  The  louder  the  seven  royal  nurses  and 
the  seven  assistant  nurses  shook  the  golden  rat- 
tles, the  louder  Prince  Nimblenod  cried,  and  the 
lullabies  and  the  funny  faces  had  no  effect  at  all. 
I   can  assure  you  things  got  to  a  truly  awful 
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monarch,  and  was  greatly  loved  by  all  his  sub- 
jects, as  was  also  his  lovely  Queen  Goidenheart. 

And  so  when  one  day  the  bells  in  the  palace 
towers  rang  merrily,  and  the  royal  heralds  rode 
forth  to  announce  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
throne,  all  Tingalingo  rejoiced.  King  Acorn  was 
so  pleased  that  he  decreed  a  period  of  celebra- 
tion to  last  seven  days,  during  which  all  loyal 
subjects  were  to  dance  and  sing  and  be  merry. 
Moreover,  declared  the  edict,  any  one  found  with 
a  long  face  would  be  instantly  banished.  So 
every  one  took  special  pains  to  be  happy  and  gay, 
and  never  before  was  there  such  dancing  and 
singing  and  merry-making,  since  of  course  no- 
body wanted  to  be  banished.  .\t  the  end  of  the 
time  you  could  n't  have  heard  a  sound  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  for  all  the  peo- 
ple were  so  tired  from  being  happy  that  they  fell 
right  to  sleep  and  did  n't  wake  up  for  three  days ! 

But  up  at  the  palace  there  was  noise  a-plenty. 
It  seemed  that  the  royal  baby  had  just  made  up 
his  royal  mind  to  be  bad  right  from  the  start. 
He  cried  and  he  cried  and  he  cried,  and  the  seven 


state  at  the  palace !  Nobody  was  able  to  sleep  a 
.  wink,  and  everybody  went  aliont  looking  terribly 
worried. 

At  last  the  King  issued  a  proclamation :  any  one 
who  would  make  Prince  Nimblenod  stop  crying 
was  to  receive  thirty  bags  of  gold,  which,  since 
the  King,  besides  being  a  just  king  was  also  a 
wise  one  and  knew  the  value  of  money,  was  con- 
sidered very  generous.  So  almost  in  a  twinkling 
the  palace  courtyard  was  filled  with  persons  who 
believed  they  could  earn  the  reward.  One  by  one 
they  were  conducted  to  the  royal  nursery  where 
the  prince  lay  in  a  beautiful  gold  cradle,  sur- 
rounded by  the  seven  royal  nurses  and  their 
seven  assistants,  and  kicked  his  royal  heels  in 
the  air  and  cried  just  as  hard  as  he  knew  how. 
They  tried  all  sorts  of  ways.  Some  sang,  some 
danced,  some  stood  on  their  heads,  some  walked 
on  their  hands,  and  some  turned  somersaults. 

It  was  a  very  funny  scene,  and  every  one,  in- 
cluding the  King  and  the  Queen,  laughed  until 
their  sides  shook.  Every  one.  that  is.  except  the 
royal  baby.     He  just  lay  in  his  golden  crib  and 
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howled  and  howled  and  ho'dcd.  It  seemed  that 
nothing  could  stop  him,  and  finally  the  King  and 
the  Queen  and  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Lord 
lligh  Chamberlain  and  the  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Exalted 
Keeper  of  the  King's  Bees,  and  the  thirty-three 
ladies  in  waiting,  and  — oh,  the  whole  court  of 
I'araway  stopped  laughing,  and  grew  very  much 
disturbed,  and  wrung  their  hands,  and  cried.  "'Oh 
dear  !  what  shall  we  do  ?" 

When,  at  la.st.  all  the  persons  who  had  come  to 
seek  the  reward  had  each  one  sung  or  danced  or 
turned  somersaults  without  success,  the  King 
smote  his  hand  with  a  royal  thump  on  the  arm  of 
ihc  throne  (much  to  the  distress  of  the  Queen, 
who  was  very  careful  of  the  royal  furniture), 
and  said  crossly : 

"We  never  heard  such  nonsense !  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  us  that  not  one  among  you  is  able  to 
stop  a  baby  from  crying?  Eh?  What?  Why 
does  n't  somebody  say  something?  Why  does  n't 
somebody  do  something?  We  are  very  much  dis- 
l)leased— very  much  displeased  indeed  1  " 

Whereupon  the  Court  Jester,  whose  name  was 
.\ddlepate,  arose  from  the  step  of  the  throne  and 
bowed  low  before  the  King  with  "iMay  it  please 
N'our  Majesty!"  He  was  a  very  sad-faced  fel- 
low, owing  possibly  to  the  fact  that  his  parents, 
intending  him  for  the  position  of  court  jester,  had 


^J 


made  him  sleep  each  night  in  a  bureau-drawer  sn 
that  he  woi\ld  grow  up  a  dwarf. 

"Your  Majesty,"  said  the  Jester,  making  a  very 
comical  face,  "it  may  be  that  a  pin  is  sticking 
into  Prince  Ximblenod." 

"Ha !"'  said  the  King.  "We  feel  certain  th.ii 
that  is  it!  Why  did  n't  some  one  think  of  it 
before?     Examine  the  Prince  at  once!" 

So  the  seven  royal  nurses,  aided  by  their  seven 
assistants,  hurried  to  the  cradle  and  made  the 
examination;  and  sure  enough,  there  was  a  pin 
sticking  right  into  the  royal  laaby's  princely  tum- 
tum  !    Did  you  ever  ! 

When  they  informed  the  King,  he  instantly 
shouted  in  a  ter-r-rible  voice,  "Behead  it!"     So 
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the  pin  was  promptly  beheaded  by  the  royal  exe- 
cutioner. And  while  the  beheading  was  going  on 
the  Jester  twitched  the  King's  sleeve. 

■'Vour  JMajesty,"  said  Addlepate.  making  a  per- 
fectly ridiculous  grimace  which  almost  sent  the 
thirty-three  ladies  in  waiting  into  hysterics,  "re- 
ferring to  the  thirty  bags  of  gold  —  " 

"To  be  sure !"  replied  the  King.  And  he  sum- 
moned the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  in- 
structed him  to  deliver  the  reward  forthwith  to 
the  Jester. 

When  he  was  surrounded  by  the  thirty  bags  of 
gold  and  had  signed  a  receipt  for  them.  Addle- 
()ate  was  very  pleased,  and  every  one  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  told  him  he  was  a  fine  fellow,  and 


invited  him  to  dinner  or  luncheon.  Every  one, 
that  is,  except  the  good  King  .\corn.  Times  were 
hard  just  then,  and  thirty  bags  of  gold  were  not 
to  be  sneezed  at.  But,  being  a  just  king,  he 
stood  by  his  bargain.  Subsequently,  however, 
being  also  a  wise  king,  he  called  the  royal  execu- 
tioner to  him. 

"Tie  those  thirty  bags  of  gold  to  this  varlet 
and  drop  him  into  the  moat,"  he  said.  "After- 
ward restore  the  gold  to  the  royal  treasury  and 
advertise  for  a  new  jester." 

"Your  gracious  Majesty,"  said  Addlepate,  with 
rare  presence  of  mind,  "I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  the  possession  of  wealth  does  not 
make  for  happiness,  and  that  poverty  is  the  natu- 
ral heritage  of  genius.  Consequently,  Your 
Majesty,  I  had  determined  to  devote  to  charity 
the  treasure  which  your  bounty  so  generously  be- 
stowed upon  me,  and  would  request  Your  Ma- 
jesty to  take  charge  of  it  and  dispose  of  it  at 
your  pleasure." 

"H-iii."  said  the  good  King  Acorn,  "h-m!  A 
very  wise  resolve.  We  will  attend  to  the  matter. 
Remove  the  gold." 

Whereupon  Addlepate,  watching  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  wealth,  sighed  with  relief.  Then  he 
sighed  again,  this  time  with  regret,  and  observed 
sadly.  "A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted  !" 

A  saving  which  has  survived  to  this  day. 
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ijjgy  was  a  Utile  girl 
Once  ui)on  a  time, 
(hat.  you  know,  meaius  lon^  ago. 

And  somewhere  far  away— 
In  luisland.  maybe,  and  no  doubl 
In  Mother  Goose's  dav  ! 


cil  a  talc  o'  sixpence 

Shiiiiiig-bright  and  /icti'.' 
Father  brought  it  from  the  bank. 

Just  tor  Peggy,  too  ! 
She  was  going  to  the  Fair, 

Much  to  her  delight : 
How  she  'd  spend  her  sixpence  there 

Peggy  dreamed  all  night. 


PKCIC.Y  AND    l[|-R   SI  X  I'KNCK 


ut  alas  !  next  morning. 
1         Half-waj-  to  the  Fair. 

Peggy,  looking  in  her  purse,  . 

Found  it  was  n't  there  ! 
Just  a  tiny  little  slit 

In  the  purse  she  found, 
-Vnd  the  sixpence  had  slipped  through. 

Dropping  to  the  ground. 
She  was  brave  and  did  n't  cry. 

So,  to  Peggy's  joy. 
Father  told  her  he  would  buy 

Her  sweeties  or  a  tov. 
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►  (•//  a  talc  o  sixpence'. 

Riding  in  to  town, 
Who  should  find  a  sixpence 

Rut  kindly  Farmer  Brown? 
Said  he,  smiling,  "I  must  pass 

Such  good  luck  along!" 
Tossed  it  to  a  flower-lass 

Selling  in  the  throng. 
Said  the  flower-lass,  "I  w  ill  share 

Kindness  such  as  that !" 
And  dropped  the  coin  she  il!  could  spare 

In  a  lame  man's  hat. 


^^  J-  'I: 
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W/  (I  laic  o'  sixpence! 

That  poor  lame  man  went 
Over  to  the  haker's  shop 

And  his  sixpence  spetit. 
Said  the  baker,  "Here  's  a  new 

Sixpence,  I  declare ! 
Tommy,  son,  this  is  for  you ; 

Spend  it  at  the  Fair." 
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i7/  ll  llllc  <)'  .M.l/'iHct'.' 

The  baker's  little  boy  " 

Bought  a  whistle  at  the  booth 

Where  Father  bought  a  toy. 
Peggy  saw  it.  standing  by. 

Thought  it  very  strange 


hat  a  si.xpence  just  like  hers 
Should  be  in  Father's  change  ! 

Just  suppose,  in  such  a  case, 
What  your  dad  would  do  ! 

Peggy  had  the  toy,  of  course, 
And  the  sixpence  too  ! 
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A  TALK  OF  STORIED  BETHLEHEM  TOWN 

HV  KATHERIM'  DUNLAP  GATHER 


SoMETlUNC  IoucIkhI  his  forehead,  something  cool 
aiKJ  soothing  that  dnllcd  the  ache  behind  his 
lc'nii)les,  and  slowly  Bayard  opened  his  eyes.  .\ 
girl  was  bending  over  him,  her  velvet-soft  fingers 
stroking  the  hair  back  from  his  brow;  and  al- 
though her  eyes  were  as  clearly  blue  as  those  of 
the  maidens  of  his  native  Virginia,  she  spoke  to 
him  in  a  strange  tongue,  and  her  dress  was  that 
of  the  liast.  Where  was  he.  and  what  did  it 
mean  ?  And  whence  came  this  mild-faced 
stranger  with  h<  r  snowy  veil  and  smock  of  scar- 
let linen?  Then  the  man  beside  her  gave  an 
exclamation  he  recognized  as  Syrian,  and  his 
brain  began  to  clear.  Gradually  he  remembered 
all  that  had  hajipened :  the  departure  from  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Joppa  fiate,  the  rest  by  Philip's 
Well,  and  then  the  attack  at  sundown.  Again  he 
heard  the  yells  of  the  Bedouins  and  the  cries  of 
the  frightened  pilgrims  as  the  turbaned  riders 
bore  down  ujjon  them,  and  he  saw  the  stampede 
of  horses  toward  the  Jordan  jungle  until  his  own 
mount  reared  and  sent  him  into  the  air,  after 
which  all  was  blackness.  Ves.  it  was  quite  clear 
now.  These  strangers  had  foinid  him  and  re- 
stored him  to  con,sciousness. 

Their  dress  told  that  they  were  natives  of  the 
country,  and  he  wished  he  knew  their  language 
that  he  might  thank  them.  He  tried  to  express 
his  gratitude  by  signs,  and  to  his  surprise  the 
man  said  in  broken  English:  "Now  that  God  has 
delivered   yon    from   the    Bedouins,   may   He  pre- 


serve you  still  further.  N"ou  shall  go  with  us  to 
Bethlehem,  where  Rebekah  and  her  mother  will 
tuirse  you  back  to  health." 

"Bethlehem!"  the  boy  exclaimed  in  amaze- 
ment. "Where  am  I  now?  Our  party  left  Jeru- 
salem to  visit  Jericho  and  the  ford  of  the  Jor- 
dan." 

"Vou  are  very  far  from  there,"  the  Syrian 
added,  speaking  with  the  precision  of  one  using  a 
foreign  tongue,  "between  IMar  Saba  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  We  caine  this  way  with  our  wood  train, 
and  so  found  you.    Do  you  suffer,  my  friend  ?  ' 

"Xo,"  Bayard  answered  as  he  pulled  himself 
into  a  sitting  position,  "my  head  aches  and  I  have 
sprained  my  arm.  I  think.  I  feel  stiff  and  sore, 
but  I  '11  soon  be  all  right.  Where  are  the  others 
of  my  party?" 

"I  know  not,"  came  the  gentle  reply;  "you  were 
alone  when  we  found  you,  and  tracks  in  the  sand 
told  it  was'  the  Bedouins.  But  have  no  fear  for 
your  companions,"  he  added,  seeing  the  alarm  in 
the  boy's  face,  "the  desert  people  seldom  harm 
travelers;  the  .\rab  values  life  highly,  and  is  no 
more  eager  to  take  it  than  he  is  to  lose  his  own." 

Then,  speaking  some  words  to  his  daughter  in 
Syrian,  he  rose  and  left  them. 

Bayard  watched  him  go  down  over  the  ridge, 
leading  a  donkey  from  whose  sides  bulged  so 
many  goat-skin  bags  that  they  seemed  grotesque 
humps  upon  its  body. 

"He  goes  to  fill  the  water-bags."  the  girl  said 
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pleasantly,  "and  when  he  comes 'back  \vc  will  be 
on  the  way.  So  let  me  bind  your  head  uith  moist 
linen,  that  the  sun  makes  it  not  to  ache."  And 
tearing  a  strip  from  her  veil,  she  folded  it  into 
a   snug  bandage. 

Bayard  watched  her  slender,  capable  fingers, 
wondering  at  hearing  her  speak  English.  I'ales- 
tine  began  to  seem  less  foreign  than  it  had  seemed 
before.  His  idea  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  that  they  were  a  half-civilized  peo- 
ple, for  the  thought  that  any  beside  swarthy 
Turks  and  Arabs  dwelt  in  that  storied  land  had 
not  occurred  to  him.  But  here  was  a  blue-eyed 
Syrian  girl  who  spoke  to  him  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. She  told  of  her  school-days  in  Bethle- 
hem and  of  going  with  her  father  on  his  wood- 
gathering  expeditions,  for  although  he  was  a 
curio-maker  by  profession,  the  income  frorn  his 
trade  was  .so  meagre  that  he  spent  part  of  each 
year  gathering  driftwood  along  the  Jordan  and 
selling  it  in  the  towns.  She  asked  Bayard  about 
himself  and  his  home,  and  laughed  so  merrily 
whenever  she  could  not  think  of  the  word  needed 
to  express  her  idea  that  the  boy  forgot  his  dis- 
comfort and  talked  as  fast  as  she  did.  Her  eyes 
were  bright  with  interest  as  he  described  the 
journey  from  \irginia :  sympathetic  as  he  told 
of  his  mother  having  become  ill  as  soon  as  they 
reached  Jerusalem,  which  kept  his  father  at  the 
hotel  with  her  while  he  joined  another  party 
for  local  trips;  and  indignant  at  hearing  of  the 
Bedouin  attack.  But  most  of  all  she  wanted  to 
know  about  his  home  and  school  life  in  \'irginia. 
for,  like  ail  Syrian  girls,  she  had  lived  much  in  a 
dream  land,  and  had  spent  many  an  hour  wonder- 
ing about  that  vague  region  Orientals  call  the 
New  \^'orld :  and  to  learn  that  American  young 
folk  ha\-e  many  of  the  same  thoughts  and  ambi- 
tions, the  same  trials  and  disappointments  as  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Palestine  was  a  revelation 
to  her.  She  began  to  realize  that  although  they 
came  from  opposite  ends  of  the  earth,  they  were 
not  really  strangers,  but  members  of  one  great 
family,  links  far  removed  from  each  other,  yet 
each  one  a  part  of  the  mighty  chain  of  human 
brotherhood.  And  sitting  there  on  the  sand  in 
the  gold  of  the  Syrian  sun,  she  listened  to  Bay- 
ard's words  as  a  child  listens  to  a  fairy  tale. 

"So  you  will  be  doctor  !"  she  exclaimed  in  her 
quaintly  accented  English.  "How  very  nice  iss 
that !  Sometimes  I  see  those  fine  men  from  the 
Jerusalem  hospitals,  and  1  think  what  a  grand 
thing  it  iss  to  be  healer." 

They  were  so  interested  in  the  many  things 
they  talked  about'  that  it  seemed  only  a  few  min- 
utes until  the  father  returned  with  the  donkey  and 
water-bags,  although  in  reality  it  was  nearly  an 


hour.  He  unstrapped  the  wood-load  from  one  of 
the  animals  in  the  train,  and  helped  Bayard  into 
its  place,  after  Rebekah  had  made  a  sling  for 
his  aching  arm.  Then  they  started  on  their  way, 
sometimes  along  a  well-marked  trail  between 
maroon-colored  rocks  and  clumps  of  thorn-bush, 
sometimes  over  stretches  of  trackless  desert,  the 
man  walking  beside  him  while  Rebekah  went 
ahead  with  the  train.  A  quaint  picture  she  made 
on  the  foremost  donkey,  her  scarlet  smock  like 
blood  against  the  snow  of  her  veil.  As  they 
moved  up  and  down  over  ridges  and  across  pock- 
ets carjieted  with  yellow  sand  Bayard  strained 
his  eyes  at  every  distant  object,  dreading  lest  it 
be  a  group  of  desert  brigands;  but  his  compan- 
ions seemed  to  have  no  fear.  Several  times  they 
passed  Bedouin  encampments,  but  the  Syrian 
called  out  a  greeting,  which  was  returned,  and 
they  went  on  unmolested.  Now  and  then  they 
stopped  to  eat  of  the  dried  figs  and  goat's  cheese 
they  carried  in  a  skin  bag,  and  toward  evening 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  desert,  where  they 
camped  for  the  night  beside  a  gulch,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  a  thin  line  of  water  purled  on  its 
way  to  the  Jordan.  In  winter  and  s|)ring,  the 
Syrian  said,  it  was  a  raging  torrent,  but  now,  like 
mo.st  of  the  streams  of  Palestine  during  summer 
and  autumn,  it  was  almost  dry. 

At  dawn  they  were  on  their  way  again,  and, 
leaving  the  waste  of  rock  and  thorn-bush  behind, 
came  into  cultivated,  populous  country.  On  every 
side  were  billows  of  lustrous  green  where  olive 
orchards  tufted  the  hillsides,  and  fig,  hawthorn, 
carob.  and  apricot-trees  spread  out  their  leaves 
to  the  sun.  It  seemed  to  Bayard  that  they  would 
'never  reach  Bethlehem,  and  bruised  and  sore  as 
he  was  from  his  fall,  he  ached  with  every  step  his 
donkey  took.  At  sundown,  however,  they  came 
to  the  crest  of  a  hill,  and,  nestling  among  well- 
tilled  terraces  at  its  base,  were  picturesque-look- 
ing houses,  their  yellowish-red  brick  a  rich  ma- 
genta in  the  afterglow. 

"Bethlehem!"  the  Syrian  exclaimed:  and  tired 
as  the  boy  was.  the  sight  thrilled  him,  for  the 
veiling  eastern  twilight  had  touched  the  roofs 
and  vineyards  with  exquisite  pastel  tints,  and  be- 
yond on  a  hillside,  where  the  sheep  seemed  mov- 
ing shadows,  a  shepherd  called  to  his  flock.  He 
thought  of  the  army  of  pilgrims  that  has  jour- 
neyed there  through  the  long  march  of  the  ages, 
emperors  and  peasants,  men  of  every  century  and 
every  land,  yet  brothers  in  the  common  desire  to 
behold  the  birthplace  of  the  Nazarene. 

The  eastern  gloaming  is  very  beautiful,  and 
people  miss  not  a  moment  of  it  by  shutting  them- 
selves indoors.  The  Bedouin  in  his  desert  en- 
campment dreams  outside  his  tent  in  this  period 
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of  gossamer  light,  while  in  town  and  village 
young  and  old  sit  on  the  housetops  or  stroll  along 
the  narrow,  shadowy  streets,  thanking  God  or 
Allah,  according  to  his  religion,  for  the  miracle 
of  twilight  time.  So,  as  they  neared  Bethlehem, 
Bayard  saw  the  white  veils  of  women  float  above 
the  roofs,  while  throngs  of  merry-eyed  children 
hurried  out  to  meet  them,  until,  at  last,  they 
reached  the  house  of  the  curio-maker,  where  Bay- 
ard was  glad  indeed  for  a  bit  of  fresh  Arabian 
bread  and  a  good  night's  sleep. 

The  next  morning  a  messenger  took  word  to 
his  father  at  Jerusalem  that  he  was  safe,  and. 
aside  from  being  stiff  and  sore,  was  none  the 
worse  for  the  experience. 

"Only,"  he  added,  as  a  postscript  to  the  letter, 
"when  you  get  ready  to  take  a  trip,  don"t  choose 
a  donkey  for  your  mount." 

A  week  had  passed  since  Rebekah  and  her  fa- 
ther found  the  uncon,scious  stranger  on  the  des- 
ert, and  still  he  stayed  on  in  Bethlehem,  for  upon 
receiving  the  letter  his  father  had  hurried  up 
from  Jerusalem  to  assure  himself  of  his  son's 
safety.  It  was  then  decided  that  Bayard  should 
remain  with  the  Syrian  family  until  his  mother 
was  well  enough  to  travel,  for  although  he  might 
easily  have  gone  back  to  the  city,  he  was  well  con- 
tented where  he  was.  lie  went  to  the  mission- 
school  with  the  boys,  where  they  learned  English 
just  as  he  learned  French  and  (lerman  at  home, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  some  of  his  favor- 
ite athletic  sports,  games  he  supposed  were  of 
English  or  American  origin,  were  as  familiar  to 
these  Syrian  lads  as  to  his  comrades  in  \'irginia. 
And  one  day  w-hen  Rebckah's  young  cousin  in- 
vited him  to  go  to  see  a  "cbugan"  game,  he  rec- 
ognized it  as  a  modified  form  of  football,  which 
he  learned  had  originated  in  the  Orient  and  was 
introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Crusaders. 

Sometimes  he  went  with  Rebekah  about  her 
daily  ta.sks:  now  to  the  wells  where  the  girls  fdled 
their  water-jars,  now  to  the  fallow  fields  from 
which  peasants  were  gleaning  the  aftermaths. 
Long,  long  ago  Ruth  and  Boaz  had  swept  their 
scythes  along  those  selfsame  swathes,  and  beaten 
out  the  grain  with  their  flails  of  carob-wood  as 
they>  joined  in  the  songs  of  the  reapers.  Here, 
too,  David  had  wandered  in  his  boyhood :  and 
years  later,  to  a  well  within  a  walled  garden,  his 
followers  had  crept  one  night,  breaking  through 
the  enemy's  ranks  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  be-' 
cause  they  had  heard  their  captain  exclaim,  "Oh, 
that  one  would  give  me  to  drink  of  the  water  of 
the  well  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  by  the  gate!" 
Storied  soil,  every  inch  of  it,  and  the  old  tales 
seemed  lovelier  than  ever  as  he  heard  them  from 
the  lips  of  the  lustrous-eyed  Syrians. 


Often  they  sat  on  the  roofs  in  the  evening 
looking  toward  the  moon-bathed  Hebron  hills, 
and  as  the  nights  grew  cooler  the  family  gath- 
ered around  a  fire  of  Jordan  driftwood  and  told 
stories;  for  the  modern  Syrians,  like  the  He- 
brews of  old,  are  children  at  heart  and  never 
tire  of  listening  to  tales.  Especially  fond  they 
were  of  the  Indian  stories  Bayard  knew,  but  they 
were  just  as  much  delighted  when  he  told  of 
Brer  Fox  and  Brer  Rabbit,  or  sang  the  songs  of 
the  dark-faced,  dark-eyed  toilers  in  the  cotton 
fields  and  peanut-patches  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tames. 

One  night  the  Syrian  came  home  late,  and  his 
earnest  face  told  that  something  was  wrong. 

"What  is  it?"  Rebekah  a.sked  as  she  went  over 
and  leaned  against  him  in  a  caressing  way. 

''Sorrow  for  Bethlehem,  my  daughter,''  he  an- 
swered gently. 

At  his  words  the  old  grandfather  gave  a  gasp. 
Well  he  knew  the  stories  handed  down  from  the 
fathers  of  persecutions  suffered  by  the  Christian 
Syrians  there:  for  although  the  serene  faces  of 
the  people  and  the  quiet,  shadowy  streets  sug- 
gest peace  and  repose,  the  town  of  the  Nativity 
has  had  a  turbulent  history. 

"It  was  through  the  hot  temper  of  -\bd-el-Itti 
the  curin-niaker."  the  younger  man  said,  as  he 
added  a  bit  of  wood  to  the  brazier  and  set  it  to 
snapping  in  the  flame.  "He  is  good  of  heart,  but 
quick  of  tongue:  and  because  of  this,  all  Bethle- 
hem must  suffer.'* 

Just  what  started  the  trouble  no  one  knew,  and 
very  likely  it  was  due  to  a  misunderstanding,  but 
.\.bd-el-Itti  had  had  a  dispute  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  Turkish  guard  of  Bethlehem,  and 
in  the  anger  it  aroused,  the  Syrian  had  spoken 
words  a  Moslem  regards  as  an  unforgivable  in- 
sult. So  a  proclamation  had  gone  forth  that 
there  would  be  no  Christmas  service  in  the  town, 
and  just  what  that  meant  only  the  people  who 
lived  there  knew. 

Since  time  immemorial  the  Holy  Night  ser- 
vice had  not  been  omitted.  It  was  as  much  a 
part  of  life  there  as  the  fields  ^nd  shadowy 
streets  and  Hebron  hills  beyond  were  part  of  it. 
and  pilgrims  came  half-way  across  the  world  to 
meet  in  lb<x  zeal  of  their  faith  at  the  cradle  of 
that  faith.  The  softly  glittering  lamps  in  the 
clerestory  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  had 
shone  down  on  the  faces  of  men  and  women  of 
every  degree  and  every  nationality,  who  had 
sought  the  Syrian  town  in  memory  of  the  time 
"when  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night." 
Think  of  the  sorrow  of  those  who  had  journeyed 
so  far,  and  think,  too,  of  the  poverty  it  would 
bring  the  townsfolk!  These  strangers  bought  the 
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souvenirs  they  made,  fancy  articles  of  niotiier- 
of-pearl,  coral,  and  Jordan-wood;  and  when 
word  went  forth  that  there  would  be  no  Christ- 
mas service  in  the  birthijlace  of  the  Xazarenc, 
they  would  not  come  in  such  vast  numbers  and 
ihe  chief  means  of  livelihood  would  be  taken 
away.  But  far  more  grievous 
than  the  thought  of  materia 
loss  was  the  idea  of  having  lo 
surrender  their  ancient  right 
to  worship,  of  being  deprived 
of  the  thing  they  held  most 
sacred.  Nothing  so  terrible 
had  happened  in  several  gen- 
erations. 

The  trouble  of  the  towns- 
folk touched  Rayard  deeply, 
for  as  he  came  to  know  them 
well  he  had  grown  very  fond 
of  ther.i,  especially  of  Ham;^i 
and  his  daughter  Rebekah. 
who  had  cared  for  him  wlun 
he  was  suffering  and  hel])lesN. 
and  were  so  gentle  and  kindl\ 
disiMsed  toward  all  the  wor 
that  it  seemed  impossible  the\ 
could  be  punished  unjustly. 

"Have  you  appealed  to  tli< 
pasha?"  he  asked. 
The  Syrian  nodded. 
Yes,  they  had,  but  that  offi- 
cial would  do  nothing:  he  di - 
clared.it  should  rest  wholl> 
with  the  commander  of  tin 
guard,  and  if  in  his  judgmen 
they  merited  punishment,  ii 
should  be  meted  out  to  them 
He  reasoned  that  they  werr 
entirely  too  proud,  for  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  nowhen 
in  Palestine  are  there  sucli 
nobly-demeanored  and  se 
respecting  people  as  those 
modern  Bethlehem.  Without 
doubt  they  needed  disciplin- 
ing, and  who  was  better  fitted 
to  decide  the  matter  than  one 
who  lived  among  them?  So  the  commander 
should  be  free  to  act  according  to  his  will,  even 
to  the  extent  of  taking  from  them  their  right  to 
worship  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do,  as  w-ell  as 
their  chief  means  of  support. 

"Only  a  miracle  can  save  us,"  said  the  man, 
sadly;  "only  if  sight  can  be  restored  to  the  com- 
mander's only  daughter,  who  has  been  blind  since 
childhood,  will  the  edict  be  withdrawn.  But  we 
cannot   hope    for   that."   the    curio-maker   added. 


"for  the  best  Jerusalem  physicians  have  looked  at 
I'atinia's  eyes,  then  shaken  their  heads  and  gone 
away." 

The  situation  seemed  hopeless,  and  they  went 
to  bed  that  night  with  heavy  hearts.  Yet  Bayard 
felt  that   something  could   be  done,   although  he 
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had  a  vague,  indefinite  idea  as  to  how  it  might 
be  accomplished. 

Syrian  families  rise  early,  and  shortly  after 
dawn  Rebekah  and  Bayard  were  on  their  way  to 
the  well.  They  were  less  talkative  than  usual  as 
they  filled  the  jars,  for  thoughts  of  the  Turkish 
edict  had  silenced  them. 

"I  am  going  to  send  a  message  to  my  father," 
the  boy  remarked  as  they  walked  back  through 
the    town,    "and    ask   him    to    work    through    the 
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American  consul  at  Jerusalem  to  influence  the 
pasha." 

Rebekah  shook  her  head. 

"It  will  be  useless,"  she  said  sadly.  "Turkish 
officials  are  what  you  call  stubborn,  and  my  peo- 
ple have  found  that  they  are  not  to  be  persuaded, 
even  by  the  great  of  other  lands." 

But  Bayard,  with  all  an  American  boy's  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  his  ( iovernment,  believed 
it  could  be  accomplished. 

They  had  almost  reached  the  market-place 
when  they  saw  a  messenger  hurrying  along  the 
Jerusalem  road. 

"I  wonder  if  he  has  any  word  for  me!"  the 
lad  exclaimed  in  alarm,  fearing  that  his  mother 
might  be  worse.  .And  they  waited  for  him  to 
come  near. 

Ves,  the  man  had  a  letter.  .\s  Bayard  read  it 
his  face  brightened,  so  Rebekah  knew  it  con- 
tained pleasant  news. 

"It  is  something  nice,  yes?"  she  asked  in  her 
naive  way. 

Her  companion  nodded. 

"Indeed  it  is,"  he  replied.  "My  uncle  has  just 
arrived  in  Jerusalem,  and  I  am  going  there  this 
very  day." 

Then  the  Syrian  girl's  eyes  widened  sadly,  for 
the  \'irginia  boys  sojourn  in  her  home  had  been 
a  joyous  event  for  her.  Thousands  of  Americans 
and  Europeans  came  to  Bethlehem  every  year, 
but  they  seemed  strangers  in  everything  the  word 
implies,  while  Bayard  had  given  her  glimpses  into 
the  life  of  the  West  that  was  like  opening  the 
gate  into  another  world.  It  would  be  very  lonely 
when  he  went  away,  and  they  could  have  no 
more  walks  together  to  the  places  he  fciund  so 
fascinating,  no  more  of  his  stories  by  the  fire- 
side. 

iVoticing  her  grave  face,  her  companion  di- 
vined something  of  what  was  ])assing  through 
her  mind. 

"Don't  look  so  mournful !"  he  exclaimed.  "My 
uncle  is  a  great  surgeon,  and  perhaps  he  can  help 
Fatima  — and  Bethlehem." 

P)Ut  Rebekah  did  not  enthuse.  Were  there  not 
skillful  surgeons  in  the  Jerusalem  bosiiitals,  and 
had  not  the  best  of  them  shaken  their  heads  and 
gone  away  ?  But  as  the  boy  talked  more  aliout 
it,  her  doubt  gave  way  to  hope. 

"And  you  believe  he  will  try?"  she  asked  in  a 
voice  that  quivered. 

"I  know  he  will,"  Bayard  answered;  "and  I  am 
going  this  morning  to  ask  him." 

I'.ut  suddenly  her  face  clouded. 

'■\\'e  have  no  horses  !"  she  cried.  "Every  one  of 
the  donkeys  is  gone  with  our  neighbor  Hamzi  to 
bring  back  curio-rock  from  the  Hebron  hills." 


"Xever  mind  about  that,"  Bayard  answered; 
"I  have  my  legs,  and  am  not  afraid  to  use  them." 

They  hurried  to  the  house  with  the  news,  and 
Rebekah's  father  said  he  would  go  with  the  boy. 
So  half  an  hour  later  the  two  went  past  the  well 
beside  the  gate,  going  up  to  Jerusalem  over  the 
road  the  patriarchs  had  traveled. 

It  is  barely  si.x  miles  from  the  birthplace  of 
the  Xazarene  to  the  city  of  His  crucifixion,  but 
the  trip  requires  the  time  of  one  of  much  greater 
distance,  for  although  in  places  the  road  is  pass- 
ably good,  on  the  whole  it  is  rough  and  billowy, 
and  several  steep  hills  are  along  the  way.  They 
stopped  only  once,  on  the  hill  of  Mar  Elyas  be- 
side the  Well  of  the  Magi,  where  tradition  states 
the  three  kings  rested  and  the  sta'r  reappeared  to 
guide  them  to  the  manger.  Here  is  to  be  had  a 
view  unsurpassed  in  all  the  Orient,  and  Bayard 
looked  around  in  admiration,  for  eastward,  splen- 
didly blue  under  the  glowing  Syrian  sky,  the 
Dead  Sea  shimmered  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Moab— glittering  yellow  desert  meeting 
glittering  turquoise  water,  green  of  olive,  of 
carob,  of  fig  and  apricot-tree  along  fertile  valley 
and  upland,  while  on  the  far  red  hills  that,  viewed 
closely,  were  places  of  devastation,  herds  of 
w-ild  goats  drowsing  in  the  sun  or  cropping  skel- 
etons of  springtime  herbage  seemed  snowy  crea- 
tures on  fields  of  carnelian.  Back  at  the  end  of 
the  road,  but  distinct  from  the  ridge,  Bethlehem 
dreamed  among  her  terraces,  while  southward, 
gorgeous  in  the  purjilc  haze  that  wrapped  her 
like  a  mantle,  lay  Jerusalem  with  her  domes  and 
.seven  gates,  her  splendid  Church  of  the  Sepul- 
cher,  her  magnificent  Mosque  of  Omar,  her  (iol- 
gotha  and  Church  of  the  Crusaders,  and  the 
(ireen  Hill  outside  the  Damascus  Gate.  At  sight 
of  the  Holy  City  they  hastened  their  steps,  and 
pressed  on  rapidly  to  the  Jaffa  Gate,  whence  they 
hurried  to  the  hotel. 

Bayard  said  he  knew  his  uncle  would  try  to 
help  the  Turkish  girl  and  the  townsfolk,  and  he 
was  not  mistaken.  That  afternoon  a  carriage 
bore  them  with  the  surgeon  and  a  white-uni- 
formed nurse  from  the  English  Eye  Hospital  back 
to  Bethlehem,  and  great  was  the  excitement  when 
word  went  forth,  and  the  townsfolk  stood  around 
the  conmiander's  house,  wondering  and  hoping. 

It  seemed  ten  hours— twelve  that  they  wailed 
there  in  suspense,  Rebekah  and  Bayard  with  the 
rest,  although  it  was  not  half  that  long.  Then  a 
man  came  out  to  say  the  surgeon  believed  Fa- 
tima would  see,  and  the  conunander  said  if  this 
really  came  to  pass,  he  would  revoke  the  edict. 
The  .\merican  boy's  face  gleamed  with  confi- 
dence, and  the  soft  eyes  of  the  Syrian  girl  grew 
wonderfully  bright. 
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And  revoke  tlie  edict  he  did.  fpr  he  was  con- 
vinced that  ere  long  light  would  come  to  the 
Turkish  girl.  The  Bethlehemites  might  worship 
this  Christmas,  just  as  they  had  worshiped 
through  centuries  past  in  the  church  where  Cru- 


the  strangers  who  had  traveled  so  far,  made  it 
seem  that  here  East  and  West  really  met.  The 
housewives  prepared  cakes  and  sweetmeats,  and 
opened  jars  of  pomegranate  jelly  for  the  Christ- 
mas  feast,   and  young  and   old  made  gifts    for 
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saders  once  knelt ;  and  as  the  surgeon's  carriage 
rolled  back  toward  Jerusalem  the  blessings  of 
both  Turk  and  Syrian  followed  it. 

Then  the  days  seemed  golden.  Bayard's  fam- 
ily decided  to  remain  in  Palestine  and  meet  at 
Bethlehem  for  the  Christmas  festivities :  and  al- 
most before  the  young  people  realized,  the  season 
.of  the  Xativity  was  at  hand.  The  streets  began 
to  be  thronged  with  people,  and  never  had  the 
boy  imagined  so  many  different  costumes  were  to 
be  seen  in  one  place.  They  varied  from  city- 
made  American  and  European  clothing  to  the 
quaint  dress  of  peasants,  while  Turkish  guards 
moving  in  and  out  among  them,  and  wondering- 
eyed  Bedouins,  come  in   from  the  desert  to  see 


each  other  in  memory  of  those  brought  by  the 
Magi  to  the  Babe.  Then  came  Holy  Night,  and 
the  chimes  rang  out  the  signal  for  the  service. 
Townsfolk  and  pilgrims  filled  the  church  to  over- 
flowing, and  stood  in  a  solid  phalanx  in  the 
streets  without,  while  shepherds  left  their  flocks 
untended  on  the  hills,  believing  God  would  care 
for  them  on  this  night  of  nights.  When  the  last 
prayer  was  over,  and  Bayard  stood  with  his  rela- 
tives under  the  clear  Judean  .sky  watching  the 
simple,  dark-robed  herdsmen  move  toward  the 
pastures  where  slept  their  white  charges,  the  boy 
touched  the  great  surgeon's  hand  and  said, 
"Think  of  it !  Through  you  Bethlehem  has  been 
able  to  keep  her  Christmas !" 
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At  Jawn  on  Christmas  morning  they  stood  on 
the  housetops  ■  and  heard  the  shepherds  chant 
froin  the  fields,  and  all  day  long  songs  of  pil- 
grims echoed  through  the  streets.  Rebekah  was 
strangely  silent,  so  much  so  that  Bayard  won- 
dered if  she  were  unhappy:  and  late  in  the  after- 
noon she  crept  over  to  where  his  uncle  sat  watch- 
ing the  play  of  light  on  the  hills  out  Hebron  way, 
where  David  once  tended  his  sheep,  and  where, 
long  before  his  time,  the  wandering  Abraham 
];itchcd  his  tent. 

"Do  you  think,  if  I  work  verj-  hard,  that  I  can 
be  nurse  like  the  one  who  help  you  heal  Fatima?"' 
she  asked  in  her  quaint  English. 

The  great  surgeon  smiled. 

"Do  you  really  want  to?"  he  questioned. 

"Oh,  yes  !"  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice  that  quiv- 
ered. "It  is  wonderful  to  bring  light  to  those 
who  cannot  see." 

The  big  warm  hand  caught  her  own  in  a  firm 
grasp. 

"\'cs,  Rebekah,"  the  man  replied,  "you  shall 
have  your  wish." 

The  next  day  Rayard  and  his  people  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  and  with  them  went  the  Bethlehem 
girl.  The  youths  antl  maidens  she  had  known 
front  childhood  called  to  her  as  they  drove  away 
from  the  house  of  the  curio-maker,  and  some  of 


her  closest  friends  waved  good-by  to  her  and 
Rayard  from  the  well  beside  the  gate,  for  the 
boy  who  had  been  their  companion  was  going 
home.  The  carriage  moved  rapidly,  and  soon 
they  reached  Jerusalem  and  the  English  Eye 
Hospital,  where  Rebekah  was  to  begin  her  course 
of  training.  And  when  the  good-bys  were  over 
and  the  Americans  were  driving  toward  the  Jaffa 
Gate.  i)eyond  which  lay  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  ship  that  would  bear  them  home.  Bayard 
looked  back  and  saw  in  the  doorway  the  compan- 
ion of  his  happy  weeks  in  Bethlehem,  watching 
them  go  farther  and  farther  from  her,  the  snow 
of  her  Syrian  veil  standing  out  clearly  when  her 
face  was  no  longer  visible. 

Time  passes  in  Syria  just  as  anywhere  else, 
but  customs  change  little  and  the  old  stories  are 
told  again  and  again.  So  each  year  when  the 
season  of  Nativity  comes  round  and  mothers  all 
over  the  world  tell  of  the  song  and  the  star  and 
the  pearl-winged  host  that  appeared  to  the  won- 
dering shepherds,  the  Bethlehem  women  have 
still  another  story,  of  an  unconscious  stranger  on 
the  desert  near  Mar  Saba  and  a  western  miracle- 
maker  who  brought  light  to  the  commander's 
daughter,  but  for  which  there  might  be  to-day  no 
Christmas  service  in  the  hallowed  birthplace  of 
the  Xazarenc. 


THE   NIGHT  WATCH 

BY  ALICE  PACKARD  PALMER 


Now  come  right  here,  my  pretty  puss. 

With  breast  so  white  and  glossy ; 
With  perky  ears  and  quirky  tail. 

And  nose  turned  up  so  saucy. 
Please  sit  quite  still :  don't  scratch  or  bite. 

But  listen  to  my  humming. 
For  I  shall  sing  of  Christmas  time, 

.\nd  Christmas  is  a-coming. 


Around  your  neck  this  bell  I  '11 
hang 

On  ribbon  red  and  pretty: 
And  when  vou  hear  the  big  church- 
bells 

Peal  out  through  all  the  city, 
'V'ou  frisk  about,  and  ring  your  bell. 

.And  ring  it  hard ;  yes,  very  ; 
For  everybody,  even  cats, 

At  Christmas  must  be  merry. 

You  must  be  good  the  night  before. 

-And  stay  close  by  my  stocking. 
Don't  go  to  sleep,  but  lie  quite  still. 

And  when  you  hear  a  knocking. 
Or  any  funny  little  noise 

As  though   t  were  Santa  creeping 
A-down  the  chimney  black  and  big. 

Just  purr  to  him  your  greeting. 


And  Santa  Claus  will  stroke  your  fur  — 

Of  course  he  '11  love  my  kitty. 
Then  when  he  sets  his  great  pack  down, 

Indeed,  't  will  be  a  pity 
If  you  don't  run  and  frisk  about, 

And  set  your  bell  a-ringing, 
And  ivakc  mc  up.  so  once  I  '11  see 

■'■    '  '   '    .-A  what  he  's  Iiri  ,,.'    .  ' 
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BY 
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Clhiib  tJie  mnuii tains  and  i^ct  ilicir  good  tidings. 

A'atiiiv^s  peace  will  flow  into  you 

As  sunsliinc  into  trees  ; 

The  winds  7i>ill  Idoio  tjieir  freshness  into  yon, 

And  the  storms  their  energy j 

While  cares  will  drop  off  like  autumn  leaves. 

John  Mhir. 

.\  SMALL  Scotch  laddie  was  scramlilins;  aljout  on 
tlie  storm-swept,  crajij^y  ruins  of  Dunbar  Castle, 
lie  was  not  thinking  of  the  thousand  years  that 
had  i)assed  over  the  grim  fortress,  or  of  the  l)rave 
deeds,  celebrated  in  legend  and  ballad,  that  its 
stones  had  witnessed.  He  was  glorying  in  his 
own  strength  and  daring  that  had  won  for  him 
a  foothold  on  the  highest  of  the  crumbling  peaks, 
where  he  could  watch  the  waves  dash  in  spray, 
and,  with  outfiung  arms  and  face  aglow  with 
exultation,  feel  himself  a  part  of  the  scene. 

Little  John  Muir  loved  everything  that  was 
wild.  The  warnings  and  "skelpings"  of  his  strict 
father  could  not  keep  hmi  within  the  safe  con- 
fines of  the  home  garden.  Tlu'  true  world  was 
beyond  — the  salt  meadows,  with  nests  of  skylarks 
and  field-mice,  the  rocky  pools  along  the  shore 
where  one  might  find  crabs,  eels,  and  all  sorts  of 
interesting  scaly  creatiu'es  Rut  above  all,  there 
were  the  rocky  heights  where  one  might  climb 

Sometimes  the  truant  was  sent  to  bed  without 
his  supper.  But  even  then  he  made  opportunities 
fur  climbing  feats.  In  company  with  his  little 
l)rother  David.  John  played  games  of  "scootch- 
ers"  (dares)  in  which  the  boys  crept  out  of  their 
dormer-window  and  found  congenial  mountain- 
eering exercise  on  the  slate  roof,  sometimes 
hanging  from  the  eaves  by  one  hand,  or  even  — 
for  an  instant— by  a  single  finger. 

It    was   onlv   on    Saturdavs   and    (hiring    vaca- 


tions, however,  that  these  lads  could  taste  the 
delights  of  roving.  When  eight  years  old,  John 
entered  the  grammar-school.  Here  he  studied 
Latin  and  I'Ycncli.  besides  English,  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  arithmetic.  In  regard  to  the  methods 
employed,  this  doiighty  Scotchman  used  to  say, 
with  a  twinkle:  "We  were  simply  driven  point- 
blank  against  our  books  like  a  soldier  against  the 
enemy,  and  sternly  ordered:  'L^p  and  at  'em! 
Commit  your  lessons  to  memory!'  If  we  failed 
in  any  part,  however  slight,  we  were  whipped." 

b'rom  the  school  playground  the  boys  loved  to 
watch  the  ships  at  sea  and  guess  where  they  were 
bound.  In  stormy  weather,  that  brought  the  salt 
spume  from  the  waves  over  the  wall,  they  often 
saw  the  l)rave  vessels  tossed  against  the  rocky 
shore  Many  of  John's  school-books  showed  ships 
at  full  sail  on  the  margins,  particularly  the  one 
that  stirred  his  imagination  most  — the  reader 
which  told  about  the  forests  of  America,  with 
their  wonderful  birds  and  sugar-maple  trees. 

One  evening,  when  John  and  David  were  loy- 
ally trying  to  forget  dreams  of  voyages  to  magic 
lands  and  master  their  lessons  for  the  next  day. 
their  father  came  with  wonderful  news. 

"Bairns."  he  said,  "you  need  na  learn  your  les- 
sons the  nichl,  for  we  're  gaen  to  .\merica  the 
morn  !" 

I  low  the  words  sang  in  their  hearts  !  "America 
the  nicni  !"  Instead  of  grammar,  a  land  where 
sugar-trees  grew  in  ground  full  of  gold:  with 
forests  where  myriads  of  eagles,  hawks,  and  pi.s;- 
eons  circled  about  millions  of  birds'  nests;  where 
deer  hid  in  every  thicket :  and  where  there  was 
never  a  gamekeeper  to  deny  a  lad  the  freedom 
of  the  woods  I 

Only  their  grandfather  looked  troubled,  and 
said  in  a  voice  that  trembled  more  than  usual : 
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"Ah,  puir  laddies !  \  e  '11  find  something  else 
ower  the  sea  forby  gold  and  birds'  nests  and  free- 
dom frae  lessons.  Ve  '11  find  plenty  "ot  hard, 
hard  work." 

But  nothing  could  cast  a  shadow  on  their  joy. 
"I  'ni  gaen  to  Amaraka  the  morn  !"  they  shouted 
to  their  envying,  doubting  scjioolniates. 

It  took  si.x  weeks  and  a  half  for  the  old-fash- 
ioned sailing-vessel  to  cross  the  .\tlantic.  The 
father  had  taken  three  of  the  children.  John,  Da- 
vid, and  Sarah,  to  help  him  make  a  home  in  the 
wilderness  for  the  rest  of  the  family.  The  spot 
selected  was  near  Kingston,  \\'isconsin,  then  set- 
tied  only  by  a  few  scattered,  hardy  pioneers. 
Here,  with  the  help  of  their  nearest  neighbors, 
they  built  in  a  day  a  cabin  of  rough,  bur-oak  logs. 

This  hut  was  in  the  midst  of  the  woods  which 
fringed  a  flowery  meadow  and  a  lake  where  pond- 
lilies  grew.  The  boys  had  not  been  at  home  an 
hour  before  they  discovered  a  blue-jay's  nest 
with  three  green  eggs,  and  a  woodpecker's  hole, 
and  began  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  darting, 
gliding  creatures  of  springs  and  lake. 

"Here,"  said  John  Muir,  "without  knowing  it, 
we  were  still  at  school ;  every  wild  lesson  a  love 
lesson,  not  whipped  but  charmed  into  us." 

Soon  farm  life  began  in  earnest.  Fields  were 
cleared  and  plowed :  a  frame  house  was  built  on 
the  hill ;  and  the  mother  with  the  younger  chil- 
dren came  to  join  these  pioneers.  It  would  seem 
that  the  long  days  of  unceasing  toil  — planting, 
hoeing,  harvesting,  splitting  rails,  and  digging 
wells— that  retarded  the  growth  of  the  active  lad 
would  have  completely  quenched  the  flickerings 
of  his  wild,  eager  spirit.  But  he  managed  to  ab- 
sorb, in  the  most  astonishing  way.  the  lore  of 
woods  and  fields  and  streams,  until  the  ways  of 
birds,  insects,  fishes,  and  wild  plant-neighbors 
were  as  an  open  book  to  him. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  alert  mind  began  to 
hunger  for  a  real  knowledge  of  the  books  which 
in  his  childish  days  he  had  studied  without  un- 
derstanding. He  read  not  only  the  small  collec- 
tion of  religious  books  that  his  father  had  brought 
with  him  from  Scotland,  but  also  every  stray  vol- 
ume that  he  could  borrow  from  a  neighbor. 

When  John  was  fifteen,  he  discovered  that  the 
poetry  in  the  Bible,  in  Shakspere,  and  in  Milton 
could  give  something  of  the  same  keen  joy  that 
a  Sunday  evening  on  a  hilltop  made  him  feel, 
when  sunset  and  rising  moon  and  the  hushed 
voices  of  twilight  were  all  mingled  in  one  thrill- 
ing delight.    All  beauty  was  one,  he  found. 

The  noble  lines  echoed  in  his  memory  as  he 
cradled  the  wheat  and  raked  the  hay.  The  pre- 
cious opportunities  for  reading  were  stolen  five 
minutes  at  a  time  when  he  lingered  in  the  kitchen 


with  book  and  candle  after  the  others  had  gone 
to  bed.  Xight  after  night  his  father  would  call 
with  exasperated  emphasis:  "John,  do  you  ex- 
pect me  to  call  you  every  night  ?  You  must  go 
to  bed  when  the  rest  do." 

One  night  as  he  descended  on  the  boy  with 
more  than  usual  sternness  his  anger  was  some- 
what disarmed  when  he  noticed  that  the  book  in 
question  was  a  Church  history.  "If  you  zcill 
read,"  he  added,  "get  up  in  the  morning.  You 
may  get  up  as  early  as  you  like." 

That  night  John  went  to  bed  wondering  how 
he  was  going  to  wake  himself  in  order  to  profit 
by  this  precious  permission.  Though  his  was  the 
sound  sleep  of  a  healthy  boy  who  had  been  split- 
ting rails  in  the  snowy  woods,  he  sprang  out  of 
bed  as  if  roused  by  a  mysterious  reveille  long 
before  daylight,  and,  holding  his  candle  to  the 
kitchen  clock,  saw  that  it  was  only  one  o'clock. 

"Five  hours  to  myself!"  he  cried  exultingly. 
"It  is  like  finding  a  day— a  day  for  my  very 
own !" 

Realizing  that  his  enthusiasm  could  not  suf- 
fice to  keep  him  warm  in  the  zero  weather,  and 
that  his  father  would  certainly  object  to  his  mak- 
ing a  fire,  he  went  down  cellar,  and,  by  the  light 
of  a  tallow  dip,  began  work  on  the  model  of  a 
self-setting  sawmill  that  he  had  invented. 

"I  don't  think  that  I  was  anj'  the  worse  for  my 
short  ration  of  sleep  and  the  extra  work  in  the 
cold  and  the  uncertain  light,"  he  said;  "I  was  far 
more  than  happy." 

When  his  sawmill  was  tested  in  a  stream  that 
he  had  dammed  up  in  the  meadow,  he  set  himself 
to  construct  a  clock  that  might  have  an  attach- 
ment connected  with  his  bed  to  get  him  up  at  a 
certain  hour  in  the  morning.  He  knew  nothing 
of  the  mechanism  of  timepieces  beyond  the  laws 
of  the  pendulum,  but  he  succeeded  in  making  a 
clock  of  wood,  whittling  the  small  pieces  in  the 
moments  of  respite  from  farm-w-ork.  At  length 
the  "early-rising  machine"  was  complete  and  put 
in  operation  to  his  satisfaction.  There  was  now 
no  chance  that  the  weary  flesh  would  betray  him 
into  passing  a  precious  half-hour  of  his  time  of 
freedom  in  sleep. 

Even  his  father  seemed  to  take  pride  in  the 
hickory  clock  that  he  next  constructed.  It  was 
in  the  form  of  a  scythe  to  symbolize  Time,  the 
pendulum  being  a  bunch  of  arrows  to  suggest  the 
lliglu  of  the  minutes.  A  thermometer  and  ba- 
rometer were  next  evolved,  and  automatic  con- 
trivances to  light  the  fire  and  to  feed  the  horses 
at  a  given  time. 

One  day  a  friendly  neighbor,  who  recognized 
that  the  boy  was  a  real  mechanical  genius,  ad- 
vised him  to  take  his  whittled  inventions  to  the 
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State  I'air  at  Madison.  There  two  of  his  wooden 
clocks  and  the  thermometer  were  given  a  place 
of  honor  in  the  Fine  Arts  Hall,  where  they  at- 
tracted much  attention.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  this  farm-boy  from  the  backwoods  had  a 
bright  future. 

A  student  from  the  university  persuaded  the 
young  inventor  that  he  might  be  able  to  work  his 
way  through  college.  Presenting  himself  to  the 
dean  in  accordance  with  this  friendly  advice, 
yoiuig  Muir  told  his  story,  explaining  that  except 
for  a  two-month  term  in  the  country  he  had  not 
been  to  school  since  he  had  left  Scotland  in  his 
twelfth  year.  He  was  received  kindly,  given  a 
trial  in  the  preparatory  department,  and  after  a 
few  weeks  transferred  to  the  freshman  class. 

During  the  four  years  of  his  college  life  John 
Muir  made  his  way  by  teaching  school  a  part  of 
each  winter  and  doing  farm-work  summers.  He 
sometimes  cut  down  the  expense  of  board  to  fifty 
cents  a  w-eek  by  living  on  potatoes  and  mush, 
which  he  cooked  for  himself  at  the  dormitory 
furnace.  Pat,  the  janitor,  would  do  anything  for 
this  young  man  who  could  make  such  wonderful 
things.  Years  afterward  he  pointed  out  his  room 
to  visitors  and  tried  to  describe  the  wonders  it 
had  contained.  It  had,  indeed,  looked  like  a 
branch  of  the  college  museum,  with  its  numerous 
botanical  and  geological  specimens  and  curious 
mechanical  contrivances. 

Although  he  .sjient  four  years  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity, he  did  not  take  the  regular  course,  but 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  chemistry,  physics,  bot- 
any, and  geology,  which,  he  thought,  would  be 
most  useful  to  him.  Then,  without  graduating, 
he  started  out  "on  a  glorious  botanical  and  geo- 
logical excursion  which  has  lasted,"  he  said,  in 
concluding  the  story  of  his  early  life,  "for  fifty 
years  and  is  not  yet  completed." 

He  journeyed  afoot  to  I'lorida,  sleeping  on  the 
ground  wherever  night  found  him.  "1  wish  I 
knew  where  I  was  going,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
who  asked  about  his  plans.  "Only  I  know  that 
I  seem  doomed  to  be  'carried  of  the  spirit  into  the 
wilderness.' " 

Because  he  loved  the  whole  fair  earth  and 
longed  to  know  something  of  the  story  that  its 
rocks  and  trees  might  tell,  he  wandered  on  and 
on.  After  going  to  Cuba,  a  siege  of  tropical  fe- 
ver, contracted  by  sleeping  on  swampy  ground, 
caused  him  to  give  u|)  for  a  time  a  cherished  plan 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  vegetation  along 
the  Amazon. 

"Fate  afid  flowers  took  me  to  California,"  he 
said.  He  found  there  his  true  Florida  (Land  of 
Flowers),  and  he  found,  also,  what  became  the 
passion  of  his  life  and  his  life  work— the  noble 


mountains,  the  great  trees,  and  the  marvelous  Yo- 
semite.  Here  he  lived  year  after  year,  climbing 
the  mountains,  descending  into  the  canons,  lov- 
ingly, patiently  working  to  decipher  the  story  of 
the  rocks,  and  to  make  the  wonder  and  beauty 
which  thrilled  his  soul  a  heritage  for  mankind 
forever. 

He  lived  for  months  at  a  time  in  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  whose  marvels  he  knew  in  every  mood 
of  sunshine,  moonlight,  dawn,  sunset,  storm,  and 
winter  whiteness  of  frost  and  snow-.  He  w-ould 
wander  for  days  on  the  heights  without  gun  or 
any  provisions  and  implements  except  bread,  tea, 
a  tin  cup,  pocket-knife,  and  short-handled  ax. 

Once,  on  reading  a  magazine  article  by  an  en- 
thusiastic young  mountain-climber,  who  dilated 
upon  his  thrilling  adventures  in  scaling  Mount 
Tyndall,  ]\Ir.  Muir  commented  dryly:  "He  must 
have  given  himself  a  lot  of  trouble.  When  I 
climbed  T}-ndaIl,  I  ran  up  and  back  before  break- 
fast."' 

.\t  a  time  when  trails  were  few  and  hard  to 
find,  he  explored  the  Sierra,  w'hich,  he  said, 
should  be  called,  not  the  Nevada,  or  Snowy 
Range,  but  the  Range  of  Light.  When  night 
came,  he  selected  the  lee  side  of  a  log.  made  a 
fire,  and  went  to  sleep  on  a  bed  of  pine-needles. 
If  it  was  snowing,  he  made  a  bigger  fire  and  lay 
closer  to  his  log  shelter. 

"Outdoors  is  the  natural  place  for  man,"  he 
said.  "I  begin  to  cough  and  wheeze  the  minute 
I  get  within  walls." 

Never  at  a  loss  to  make  his  way  in  the  wilder- 
ness, he  was  completely  bew-ildered  in  the  midst 
of  city  streets. 

"What  is  the  nearest  way,  out  of  town?"  he 
asked  of  a  man  in  the  business  section  of  San 
Francisco  soon  after  he  landed  at  the  Golden 
Gate  in  lS6S 

"But  I  don't  know  where  you  w-ant  to  go  !"  pro- 
tested the  surprised  pedestrian. 

"To  any  place  that  is  wild,"  he  replied. 

So  began  the  days  of  his  wandering  in  path- 
less places  among  higher  rocks  "than  the  world 
and  his  ribbony  wife  could  reach."  "Climb  the 
mountains,  climb,  if  you  would  reach  beauty," 
said  John  Muir,  the  wild,  eager  spirit  of  the  lad 
who  had  braved  scoldings  and  "skelpings"  to 
climb  the  craggy  peaks  of  Dunbar  shining  in  his 
eyes. 

When  his  friends  rcnionstrated  with  him  be- 
cause of  the  way  he  api)arently  courted  danger, 
he  replied:  ".\  true  mountaineer  is  never  reckless. 
He  knows,  or  senses  w  ith  a  sure  instinct,  what  he 
can  do.  In  a  moment  of  real  danger  his  whole 
body  is  eye,  and  common  skill  and  fortitude  are 
replaced  by  power  beyond  our  call  or  knowledge." 
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It  was  not  entirely  the  passion  for  beauty  that 
took  this  lover  of  the  sublime  asjiectijaf  nature 
up  anions?  the  mountains  and  glaciers  — "up  where 
God  is  making  the  world."  It  was  also  the  pas- 
sion for  knowledge  — the  longing  to  know  some- 
thing of  the_ tools  the  Divine  Sculptor  had  used 
in  carving  the  giant  peaks  and  mighty  canons. 

"The  marvels  of  Vosemite  are  the  end  of  the 
story,"  he  said.  "The  alphabet  is  to  be  found  in 
tiie  crags  and  valleys  of  the  summits." 

Here  he  wandered  about,  comparing  canon 
with  canon,  following  lines  of  cleavage,  and  find- 
ing the  key  to  every  precipice  and  sloping  wall  in 
the  blurred  marks  of  the  glaciers  on  the  eternal 
rocks.  Every  boulder  found  a  tongue ;  "in  every 
pebble  he  could  hear  the  sound  of  running  wa- 
ter.'' The  tools  that  had  carved  the  beauties  of 
^'osemite  were  not,  he  concluded,  those  of  the 
hidden  fires  of  the  earth,  the  rending  of  earth- 
quake and  volcanic  eruption,  but  the  slow,  pa- 
tient cleaving  and  breaking  by  mighty  glaciers, 
during  the  eons  when  the  earths  surface  was 
given  over  to  the  powers"  of  cold— the  period 
known  as  the  Ice  Age. 

"There  are  no  accidents  in  nature,"  he  said. 
"The  flowers  blossom  in  obedience  to  the  same 
law  that  keeps  the  stars  in  their  places.  Each 
bird-song  is  an  echo  of  the  universal  harmony. 
Nature  is  one." 

Because  he  believed  that  Nature  reveals  many 
of  her  innermost  secrets  in  times  of  storm,  he 
often  braved  the  wildest  tempests  on  the  heights. 
He  spoke  with  keen  delight  of  the  times  when  he 
had  been  "magnificently  snow-bound  in  the  Lord's 
Mountain  House."  He  even  dared  to  climb  into 
the  very  heart  of  a  snow-cloud  as  it  rested  on 
Pilot  Peak,  and  it  seemed  that  the  experience 
touched  the  very  springs  of  poetry  in  the  soul  of 
this  nature-lover.  He  found  that  he  had  won  in 
a  moment  "a  harvest  of  crystal  flowers,  and  wind- 
songs  gathered  from  spiry  firs  and  long,  fringy 
arms  of  pines.  " 

Once  in  a  terrible  gale  he  climbed  to  the  top 
of  a  swaying  pine  in  order  to  feel  the  power  of 
the  wind  as  a  tree  feels  it.  His  love  for  the 
trees  was  second  only  to  his  love  for  the  moun- 
tains. His  indignation  at  the  heedless  destruc- 
tion of  the  majestic  Sequoias  knew  no  bounds. 
''Through  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  Ciod 
has  cared  for  these  trees,"  he  said;  "He  has 
saved  them  from  drought,  disease,  avalanches, 
and  a  thousand  straining  and  leveling  tempests 
and  floods,  but  He  cannot  save  them  from  fool- 
ish men." 

It  was  due  marnly  to  his  untiring  efforts  that 
the  "big  trees"  of  California,  as  well  as  the  won- 
derful   Vosemite   N'allev,   were   taken   under   the 


protection  of  the  Nation  to  be  preserved  for  all 
the  people  for  all  time. 

He  discovered  the  petrified  forests  of  Arizona, 
and  went  to  Chile  to  see  trees  of  the  same  species 
which  are  no  longer  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
North  America.  He  traveled  to  Australia  to  see 
the  eucalyptus  groves,  to  Siberia  for  its  pines, 
and  to  India  to  see  the  banyan-trees. 

In  order  to  make  a  livelihood  that  would  pcr- 
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niit  him  to  continue  his  studies  of  nature  in  the 
mountains,  Mr.  Muir  built  a  sawmill  where  he 
prepared  for  the  use  of  man  those  trees  "that 
the  Lord  had  felled."  Here  during  the  week  he 
jotted  down  his  observations  or  sketched,  while 
he  watched  out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye  to  see  when 
the  great  logs  w'ere  nearing  the  end  of  their 
course.  Then  he  would  pause  in  his  writing  or 
sketching  just  long  enough  to  start  a  new  log  on 
its  way. 

Sometimes  he  undertook  the  work  of  a  shep- 
herd, and,  while  his  "mutton  family  of  1800 
ranged  over  ten  square  miles,"  found  time  for 
reading  and  botanizing. 

A  very  little  money  sufficed  for  his  simple 
needs.  Indeed.  Mr.  Muir  once  declared  that  he 
could  live  on  fifty  dollars  a  year. 
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''Eat  bread  in  the  mountains,  "  he  said,  "with 
love  and  adoration  in  your  soul,  and  you  can  get 
a  nourishment  that  food  experts  have  no  concep- 
tion of." 

lie  spoke  with  pitying  scorn  of  the  money- 
clinking  crowd  who  were  too  "time-poor"  to  en- 
joy the  keenest  delights  that  earth  can  oft'er. 

"You  millionaires  carry  too  heavy  blankets  to 
get  any  comfort  out  of  the  march  through  life," 
he  said;  "you  don't  know  what  it  is  you  are  los- 
ing by  the  way." 

When  there  was  a  home  and  "bairnies"  to  pro- 
vide for,  he  managed  a  fruit-ranch;  but  he  was 
often  absent  in  his  beloved  mountains  weeks  at 
a  time,  living  on  bread,  tea,  and  the  huckleberries 
of  cool,  glacial  bogs,  which  were  more  to  his 
taste  than  the  cherries  or  grapes  that  he  had  to 
return  in  time  to  harvest. 

Mr.  S.  Hall  Young,  in  his  interesting  narra- 
tive '"Alaska  Days  with  Jolin  Muir,"  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  the  way  John  o'  Mountains 
climbed  : 

Tlun  Muir  Initan  to  slide  up  that  mountain.  I  had 
been  with  luoiuitain-cliinbers  licfore,  hut  nf\'er  one  like 
him.  A  deer-lope  over  the  smoother  slopes,  a  sure  in- 
stinct for  the  easiest  way  into  a  rocky  fortress,  an 
instant  and  unerring  attack,  a  serpent  glide  up  the 
steep ;  eye,  hand,  and  foot  all  connected  dynamically ; 
with  no  appearance  of  weight  to  his  body — as  though 
he  had  Stockton's  negative-gravity  machine  strapped 
on  his  back. 

In  all  his  mountain-climbing  in  the  Sierras,  the 
.\ndes,  and  the  high  Hiinalayas,  he  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  dizzy,  even  when  standing  on 
the  sheerest  precipice,  or  crossing  a  crevasse  on 
a  sliver  ol  ice  above  an  abyss  of  four  thousand 
feet.  He  said  that  his  simple  laws  of  health  gave 
him  his  endurance  and  his  steady  nerves;  but 
when  we  think  of  the  wee  laddie  in  Scotland, 
hanging  from  the  roof  by  one  finger,  or  balanc- 
ing himself  on  a  jjarticularly  sharp  crag  of  the 
Idack  headland  at  Dunbar,  we  believe  that  he 
was  born  to  climb. 

"I  love  the  heights,"  he  said,  '"where  the  air  is 
sweet  enough  for  the  breath  of  angels,  and  where 
1  feel  miles  and  miles  of  beauty  flowing  into 
mc." 

He  never  ceased  to  marvel  at  the  people  who 
remained  untouched  in  the  presence  of  Nature's 
rarest  loveliness.  "They  have  eyes  and  see  not," 
he  mourned,  as  he  saw  some  sleek,  comfortable 
tourists  pausing  a  moment  in  their  concern  about 
baggage  to  point  casually  with  their  canes  to  the 
Upper  Yosemite  b'alls,  coming  with  its  glorious 
company  of  shimmering  comets  out  of  a  rainbow- 
cloud  along  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  passing  into 
another  cloud  of  glory  below. 


.Ml  of  Mr.  Muir's  books— "The  Mountains  of 
California,"  "Our  National  Parks,"  "My  First 
Summer  in  the  Sierra,"  and  "The  Yosemite"— are 
splendid  invitations  to  "climb  the  mountains  and 
get  their  good  tidings."  ""Climb,  if  you  would  see 
beauty  !"  every  page  cries  out.  "li  I.can  give  you 
a  longing  that  will  take  you  out  of  your  rocking- 
chairs  and  make  you  willing  to  forego  a  few  of 
your  so-called  comforts  for  something  infinitely 
more  worth  while,  I  shall  fulfil  my  mission." 

Read  his  story  of  his  ride  on  the  avalanche 
from  a  ridge  three  thousand  feet  high,  where  he 
had  climbed  to  see  the  valley  in  its  garment  of 
newly- fallen  snow.  The  ascent  took  him  nearly 
all  day.  the  descent  about  a  mi-nute.  When  he 
felt  himself  going,  he  instinctively  threw  himself 
on  his  back,  spread  out  his  arms  to  keep  from 
sinking,  and  found  his  '"flight  in  the  milky  way 
of  snow-stars  the  most  spiritual  and  exhilarating 
of  all  modes  of  motion." 

In  "The  Yosemite,"  also,  we  learn  how  a  true 
nature-lover  can  meet  the  terrors  of  an  earth- 
quake. He  was  awakened  at  about  two  o'clock 
one  moonlit  morning  by  a  '"strange,  thrilling  mo- 
tion,'' and  exalted  by  the  certainty  that  he  was 
going  to  find  the  old  planet  olT  guard  and  learn 
something  of  her  true  nature,  he  ru.shed  out  while 
the  ground  was  rocking  so  that  he  had  to  bal- 
ance him.self  as  one  does  on  shipboard  during  a 
heavy  sea.  He  saw  Eagle  Rock  fall  in  a  thou- 
sand boulder-fragments,  while  all  the  thunder  he 
had  ever  heard  was  condensed  in  the  roar  of  that 
moment  when  it  seemed  that  "the  wOiole  earth 
was,  like  a  living  creature,  calling  to  its  sister 
planets." 

"Come,  cheer  up !"  he  cried  to  a  panic-stricken 
man  who  felt  that  the  ground  was  about  to  swal- 
low him  up ;  "smile  and  clap  your  hands  now-  that 
kind  Mother  Earth  is  trotting  us  on  her  knee  to 
amuse  us  and  make  us  good." 

He  studied  the  earthquake  as  he  studied  the 
glaciers,  the  scarred  clilTs,  and  the  flowers,  and 
this  is  the  lesson  that  it  taught  him: 

All  Nature's  wildness  tells  the  same  story  :  the  shocks 
and  outbursts  of  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  geysers,  roar- 
ing waves  and  floods,  the  silent  uprush  of  sap  in  plants, 
storms  of  every  sort — each  and  all,  arc  the  orderly, 
beauty-making  love-beats  of  Nature's  heart. 

Read  abotit  his  adventure  in  a  storm  on  the  Alaska 
glacier  with  the  little  dog,  Stickeen.  You  will 
note  that  he  had  eyes  not  only  for  the  ice-clififs 
towering  above  the  dark  forest  and  for  the  mighty 
glacier  with  its  rushing  white  fountains,  but  also 
for  the  poor  ""beastie"  who  was  leaving  blood- 
prints  on  the  ice  when  the  man  stopped  to  make 
him  moccasins  out  of  his  handkerchief.    As  you 
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read  you  will  not  wonder  th.it  tlii>"  man  who  could 
write  ahoiit  Nature's  loftiest  moods  co«dd  also 
write  that  most  heautiful  and  truly  symiiathetic 
of  all  stories  of  dog  life.' 

The  last  years  of  John  Miiir's  long  career  were, 
like  the  rest,  .part  of  "the  glorious  botanical  and 
geological  excursion"  on  which  he  set  out  when 
he  left  college.  The  names  that  he  won— "John 
o'  Mountains,"  "The  Psalinist  of  the  Sierra," 
"The  Father  of  the  Vosemite"— all  speak  of  his 
work.  Remembering  that  he  found  his  fullest 
joy  in  climbing  to  the  topmost   peaks,   we   have 


called  him  "The  Laird  of  .Skyland."    doing  to  the 
mountains  was  going  home,  he  said. 

The  Muir  Woods  of  "big  trees,"  near  San  I'ran- 
cisco,  and  Muir  (ilacier  in  Alaska  are  fitting  mon- 
uments to  his  name  and  fame.  But  the  real  man 
needs  no  memorial.  For  when  we  visit  the  glori- 
ous Yosemite,  which  his  untiring  efforts  won  for 
us  and  which  his  boundless  enthusiasm  taught  us 
rightly  to  appreciate,  we  somehow  feel  that  the 
spirit  of  John  Muir  is  still  there,  in  the  beauty 
that  he  loved,  bidding  us  welcome  and  giving  us 
joy  in  the  freedom  of  the  heights. 


CLARA  BARTON,  OUR  LADY  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 


U'/io  g!7YS  himself  liHlh  his  alms  ftrds  /hnr, — 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  Me. 

"The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal." — LowF.I.I.. 

"A  CiiRisTM.\s  baby!  Now  is  n't  that  the  best 
kind  of  a  Christmas  gift  for  us  all?"  cried  Cap- 
tain Stephen  Barton  to  the  assembled  family. 

No  longed-for  heir  to  a  waiting  kingdom  could 
have  received  a  more  royal  welcome  than  did 
that  little  girl  who  appeared  at  the  Barton  home 
in  O.xford.  Massachusetts,  on  Christmas  Day, 
182 1.  Ten  years  had  passed  since  a  child  had 
come  to  the  comfortable  farm-house,  and  the 
four  big  brothers  and  sisters  were  very  sure  that 
they  could  not  have  had  a  more  precious  gift 
than  this  Christmas  baby.  No  one  doubted  that 
she  deserved  a  distinguished  name,  but  it  was  due 
to  Sister  Dorothy,  who  was  a  young  lady  of  ro- 
mantic seventeen  and  something  of  a  reader,  that 
she  was  called  Clarissa  Harlowe,  after  a  well- 
known  heroine  of  fiction.  The  name  which  this 
heroine  of  real  life  actually  bore  and  made  fa- 
mous, however,  was  Clara  Barton ;  for  the 
Christmas  baby  proved  to  be  a  gift  not  only  to  a 
little  group  of  loving  friends,  but  also  to  a  great 
nation  and  to  humanity. 

The  sisters  and  brothers  were  teachers  rather 
than  playmates  for  Clara,  and  her  education  be- 
gan so  early  that  she  had  no  recollection  of  the 
way  they  led  her  toddling  steps  through  the  be- 
ginnings of  book-learning.  .-Ml  other  interests, 
however,  paled  before  the  stories  that  her  father 


told  her  of  great  men  and  their  splendid  deeds. 
She  was  only  five  years  old  when  Brother  David 
taught  her  to  ride.  "Learning  to  ride  is  just 
learning  a  horse,"  said  this  daring  youth,  who 
was  the  "Buffalo  Bill"  of  the  district. 

"How  can  I  learn  a  horse,  David?"  quavered 
the  child,  as  the  high-spirited  animals  came  whin- 
nying to  the  pasture  bars  at  her  brother's  call. 

"Catch  hold  of  his  mane,  Clara,  and  just  feel 
the  horse  a  part  of  yourself  — the  big  half  for  the 
time  being,"  said  David,  as  he  put  her  on  the 
back  of  a  colt  that  was  broken  only  to  bit  and 
halter,  and,  easily  springing  on  his  favorite,  held 
the  reins  of  both  in  one  hand,  while  he  steadied 
the  small  sister  with  the  other  by  seizing  hold  of 
one  excited  foot. 

They  went  over  the  fields  at  a  gallop  that  first 
day,  and  soon  little  Clara  and  her  mount  under- 
stood each  other  so  well  that  her  riding  feats 
became  almost  as  far-famed  as  those  of  her 
brother.  The  time  came  when  her  skill  and  con- 
fidence on  horseback  — her  power  to  feel  the  ani- 
mal she  rode  a  part  of  herself  and  keep  her  place 
in  any  sort  of  saddle  through  night-long  gallops 
—  meant  the  saving  of  many  lives. 

David  taught  her  many  other  practical  things 
that  helped  to  make  her  steady  and  self-reliant  in 
the  face  of  emergencies.  She  learned,  for  in- 
stance, to  drive  a  nail  straight,  and  to  tie  a  knot 
that  would  hold.  Eye  and  hand  were  trained  to 
work  together  with  quick  decision  that  made  for 
readiness  and  efficiency  in  dealing  w^ith  a  situa- 
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tion,  whether  it  meant  the  packing  of  a  box,  or 
first-aid  measures  after  an  accident  on  the  skat- 
ing-pond. 

She  was  always  an  outdoor  child,  with  dogs, 
horses,  and  ducks  for  playfellows.  The  fuzzy 
ducklings  were  the  best  sort  of  dolls.  Sometimes 
when  wild  ducks  visited  the  pond  and  all  her 
waddling  favorites  began  to  flap  their  wings  ex- 
citedly, it  seemed  that  her  young  heart  felt,  too, 
the  call  of  large,  free  spaces. 

"The  only  real  fun  is  to  do  things,"  she  used 
to  say. 

She  rode  after  the  cows,  helped  in  the  milking 
and  churning,  and  followed  her  father  about, 
dropping  potatoes  in  their  holes  or  helping  weed 
the  garden.  Once,  when  the  house  was  being 
painted,  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to  assist  in  the 
work,  even  learning  to  grind  the  pigments  and 
mix  the  colors.  The  family  was  at  first  amused 
and  then  amazed  at  the  persistency  of  her  ajipli- 
cation  as  day  after  day  she  donned  her  apron 
and  fell  to  work. 

They  were  not  less  astonished  when  she  wanted 
to  learn  the  work  of  the  weavers  in  her  brothers' 
satinet  mills.  At  first,  her  mother  refused  this 
extraordinary  request ;  but  Stephen,  who  under- 
stood the  intensity  of  her  craving  to  do  things, 
took  her  part;  and  at  the  end  of  her  first  week 
at  the  flying  shuttle  Clara  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  that  her  cloth  was  passed  as  first-quality 
goods.  Her  career  as  a  weaver  was  of  short 
duration,  however,  owing  to  a  fire  which  de- 
stroyed the  mills. 

The  young  girl  was  as  enthusiastic  in  play  as 
at  work.  Whether  it  was  a  canter  over  the  fields 
on  Hilly  while  her  dog.  Button,  dashed  along  at 
her  side,  his  curly  white  tail  bobbing  ecstatically, 
or  a  coast  down  the  rolling  hills  in  winter,  she 
entered  into  the  sport  of  the  moment  with  her 
whole  heart. 

\\'hen  there  was  no  outlet  for  her  superabun- 
dant energy,  she  was  genuinely  unhappy.  Then 
it  was  that  a  self-consciousness  and  morbid  sensi- 
tiveness became  so  evident  that  it  was  a  source 
of  real  concern  to  her  friends. 

"People  say  that  I  must  have  been  born  brave," 
said  Clara  Barton.  "Why,  I  seem  to  remember 
nothing  but  terrors  in  my  early  days.  I  was  a 
shrinking  little  bundle  of  fears— fears  of  thun- 
der, fears  of  strange  faces,  fears  of  my  strange 
self."  It  was  only  when  thought  and  feeling 
were  merged  in  the  zest  of  some  interesting  ac- 
tivity that  she  lost  her  painful  shyness  and  found 
herself. 

When  she  was  eleven  years  old.  she  bad  her 
first  experience  as  a  nurse.  .X  fall  which  gave 
David  a  serious  blow  on  the  head,  together  with 


the  bungling  ministrations  of  doctors,  who,  when 
in  doubt,  had  recourse  only  to  the  heroic  treat- 
ment of  bleeding  and  leeches,  brought  the  vigor- 
ous young  brother  to  a  protracted  invalidism. 
For  two  years  Clara  was  his  constant  and  de- 
voted attendant.  She  schooled  herself  to  remain 
calm,  cheerful,  and  resourceful  in  the  presence 
of  suffering  and  exacting  demands.  When  others 
gave  way  to  fatigue  or  "nerves,"  her  wonderful 
instinct  for  action  kept  her,  child  though  she  was, 
at  her  post.  Her  sympathy  expressed  itself  in 
untiring  service. 

In  the  years  that  followed  her  brother's  recov- 
ery Clara  became  a  real  i)robleni  to  herself  and 
her  friends.  The  old  blighting  sensitiveness  made 
her  school-days  restless  and  unhappy  in  spite  of 
her  alert  mind  and  many  interests. 

At  length  her  mother,  at  her  w-it's  end  because 
of  this  baflling,  morbid  strain  in  her  remarkable 
daughter,  was  advised  by  a  man  of  sane  judg- 
ment and  considerable  understanding  of  child  na- 
ture, to  throw  responsibility  upon  her  and  give 
her  a  school  to  teach. 

It  happened,  therefore,  that  when  Clara  Barton 
was  fifteen  she  "put  down  her  skirts,  put  up  her 
hair,"  and  entered  upon  her  successful  career  as 
a  teacher.  She  liked  the  children  and  believed 
in  them,  entering  enthusiastically  into  their  con- 
cerns, and  opened  the  way  to  new  interests. 

"When  the  boys  found  that  I  was  as  strong  as 
they  were  and  could  teach  them  something  on  the 
playground,  they  thought  that  perhaps  we  might 
disco\  er  together  a  few  other  worth-while  things 
in  school  hours,"  she  said. 

For  eighteen  years  Clara  Barton  was  a  teacher. 
Always  herself  learning  while  teaching  others, 
she  decided  in  1832  to  enter  Clinton  Liberal  In- 
stitute in  Xew  York  as  a  pupil  for  graduation, 
for  there  was  then  no  college  whose  doors  were 
open  to  women.  When  she  had  all  that  the  In- 
stitute could  give  her,  she  looked  about  for  new 
fields  for  effort. 

In  Bordentown,  Xew  Jersey,  she  found  there 
was  a  peculiar  need  for  some  one  who  would 
bring  to  her  task  pioneer  zeal  as  well  as  the  pas- 
sion for  teaching.  .\t  that  time  there  were  no 
public  schools  in  the  town  or,  indeed,  in  the 
State. 

"The  people  who  pose  as  leaders  are  too  proud 
and  too  prejudiced  to  send  their  boys  and  girls  to 
a  free  school,  and  in  the  meantime  all  the  chil- 
dren run  wild,"  Miss  Barton  was  told. 

"We  have  tried  again  and  again,"  said  a  dis- 
couraged young  pedagogue.  '"It  is  impossible  to 
do  anything  in  this  place." 

"Ciive  me  three  months,  and  I  will  teach  for 
that  time  free,"  said  Clara  Barton. 
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This  was  just  the  sort  of  challenge  she  lovcil. 
There  was  something;  to  be  done.  SU<  began 
witli  six  unpromising  gamins  in  a  dihipidateil, 
empty  building.  In  a  month  her  quarters  proved 
too  narrow.  Each  youngster  became  an  enthu- 
siastic and  effectual  advertisement.  As  always, 
her  success  lay  in  an  iniderstanding  of  her  pupils 
as  individuals,  and  a  <iuickening  interest  that 
brought  out  the  latent  iwssibilities  of  each.  The 
school  of  six  grew  in  a  year  to  one  of  six  hun- 
dred, and  the  thoroughly  converted  citizens  built 
an  eight-room  school -house  where  Miss  Barton 
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remained  as  principal  and  teacher  until  a  break- 
down of  her  voice  made  complete  rest  necessary. 

The  weak  throat  soon  made  it  evident  that  her 
teaching  days  were  over ;  but  she  found  at  the 
same  time  in  Washington,  whei-e  she  had  gone 
for  recuperation,  a  new  work. 

"Living  is  doing."  she  said.  "Even  while  we 
say  there  is  nothing  we  can  do.  we  stumble  over 
the  opportunities  for  service  that  we  are  passing 
by  in  our  tear-blinded  self-pity." 

The  over-sensitive  girl  had  learned  her  lesson 
well.  Life  offered  moment  by  moment  too  many 
chances  for  action  for  a  single  worker  to  turn 
aside  to  bemoan  his  own  particular  condition. 

The  retired  teacher  became  a  confidential  sec- 
retary in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  patents. 
Great  confusion  existed  in  the  Patent  Office  at 
that  time  because  soine  clerks  had  betrayed  the 
secrets  of  certain  inventions.  Miss  Barton  was 
the  first  woman  to  be  employed  in  a  Government 
department ;  and  while  ably  handling  the  critical 


situation  that  called  for  all  her  energy  and  re- 
sourcefulness, she  had  to  cope  not  only  w-ith  the 
scarcely  veiled  enmity  of  those  fellow-workers 
who  were  guilty  or  jealous,  but  also  with  the 
open  antagonism  of  the  rank,  and  file  of  the 
clerks,  who  were  indignant  because  a  woman  had 
been  placed  in  a  position  of  respousibility  and 
influence.  .She  endured  covert  slander  and  de- 
liberate disrespect,  letting  her  character  and  the 
quality  of  her  work  speak  for  themselves.  They 
spoke  so  eloquently  that  when  a  change  in  po- 
litical coiurol  caused  her  removal,  she  was  before 
long  recalled  to  straighten  out  the  tangle  that 
had  ensued. 

-At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  Miss  Barton 
was.  therefore,  at  the  very  storm-center. 

The  early  days  of  the  conflict  found  her  indeed 
at  the  Capitol,  binding  up  the  wounds  of  the 
Alassachusetts  boys  who  had  been  attacked  by  a 
mob  while  passing  through  Baltimore,  and  who 
for  a  time  were  quartered  in  the  Capitol.  Some 
of  these  recruits  were  boys  from  Miss  Barton's 
own  town  and  had  been  her  pupils,  and  all  were 
dear  to  her  because  they  were  offering  their  lives 
for  the  L'nion.  We  find  her  with  other  volunteer 
nurses  caring  for  the  injured,  feeding  groups 
who  gathered  about  her,  and  reading  them  the 
home  news  from  the  Worcester  papers. 

Meeting  the  needs  as  they  presented  themselves 
in  that  tiine  of  general  panic  and  distress,  she 
sent  to  the  Worcester  "Spy"  appeals  for  money 
and  supplies.  Other  papers  took  up  the  work, 
and  soon  Miss  Barton  had  to  secure  space  in  a 
large  warehouse  to  hold  the  jirovisions  that 
poured  in. 

Xot  for  many  days,  however,  did  she  remain  a 
stewaid  of  supplies.  When  she  met  the  trans- 
ports which  brought  the  wounded  into  the  city, 
her  whole  nature  revolted  at  the  sight  of  the  un- 
told suffering  and  countless  deaths  which  were 
resulting  from  delay  in  caring  for  the  injured. 
Though  it  was  against  all  traditions,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  iron-clad  army  regulations,  her  flaming 
ardor,  her  rare  executive  ability,  and  her  tireless 
persistency  won  for  her  the  confidence  of  those 
in  command,  and  she  obtained  permission  to  go 
with  her  stores  of  food,  bandages,  and  medicines 
to  the  firing-line,  where  relief  might  be  given  on 
the  battle-field  at  the  time  of  direst  need.  The 
girl  who  had  been  "a  bundle  of  fears"  had  grown 
into  the  woman  who  braved  every  danger  and 
any  suffering  to  carry  help  to  her  fellow-coun- 
trymen. 

People  who  spoke  of  her  rare  initiative  and 
practical  judgment  had  little  comprehension  of 
the  absolute  'simplicity  and  directness  of  her 
methods.  She  managed  the  sulky,  rebellious  driv- 
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ers  of  her  army-wagoiis.  who  had  little  respect 
for  orders  that  placed  a  woman  in  control,  in  the 
same  way  that  she  had  managed  children  in 
school,  and  they  soon  hecanic  her  devoted  friends 
and  helpers. 

An  incident  that  occurred  at  Antictani  is  typical 
of  her  quiet  efficiency.  According  to  her  direc- 
tions, the  wounded  were  heing  fed  with  bread  and 
crackers  moistened  in  wine,  w^hen  one  of  her  as- 
sistants came  to  report  that  the  entire  supply  was 
exhausted,  while  many  helpless  ones  lay  on  the 
field  unfed.  JMiss  Barton's  quick  eye  had  noted 
that  the  boxes  from  which  the  wine  was  taken 
had  fine  Indian  meal  as  packing.  Six  large  ket- 
tles were  at  once  unearthed  from  the  farm-house 
in  which  they  had  taken  quarters,  and  soon  her 
men  were  carrying  buckets  of  hot  gruel  for  miles 
over  the  fields  where  lay  hundreds  of  wounded 
and  dying.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  her  labors. 
Miss  Barton  came  upon  the  surgeon  in  charge 
sitting  alone,  gazing  at  a  small  piece  of  tallow 
candle  which  flickered  uncertainly  in  the  middle 
of  the  table. 

"Tired.  Doctor?"  she  asked  sympathetically. 

"Tired  indeed!"  he  replied  bitterly;  "tired  of 
such  heartless  neglect  and  carelessness.  What 
am  I  to  do  for  my  thousand  wounded  men  with 
night  here  and  that  inch  of,  candle  all  the  light  1 
have  or  can  get?" 

Miss  Barton  took  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him 
to  the  door,  where  he  could  see  near  the  barn 
scores  of  lanterns  gleaming  like  stars. 

"What  is  that  ?"  he  asked  amazcdly. 

"The  barn  is  lighted.  "  she  replied,  "and  the 
house  will  be  directly." 

"Where  did  you  get  them  ?  "  he  gasped. 

"Brought  them  with  me." 

"How  many  have  you?" 

"All  you  want  — four  boxes." 

The  surgeon  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  as  if 
he  were  waking  from  a  dream:  and  then,  as  if  it 
w'ere  the  only  answer  he  could  make,  fell  to  work. 
And  so  it  was  invariably  that  she  won  her  com- 
plete command  of  people  as  she  did  of  situations, 
by  always  proving  herself  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency of  the  moment. 

Though,  as  she  said  in  explaining  the  tardi- 
ness of  a  letter,  "my  hands  complain  a  little  of 
unaccustomed  hardships,"  she  never  complained 
of  any  ill,  nor  allowed  any  danger  or  difficulty  to 
interrupt  her  work. 

"What  are  my  puny  ailments  beside  the  agony 
of  our  poor  shattered  boys  lying  helpless  on  the 
field?"  she  said.  And  so,  while  doctors  and  of- 
ficers wondered  at  her  unlimited  capacity  for 
prompt  and  effective  action,  the  itien  who  had 
felt  her  symi)athetic  touch  and  effectual  aid  loved 


and  revered  her  as  "The  .\ngel  of  the  Battle- 
field." 

One  incident  well  illustrates  the  characteristic 
confidence  with  which  she  moved  about  amid 
scenes  of  terror  and  panic.  .\t  Eredericksburg, 
where  "every  street  was  a  firing-line  and  every 
house  a  hospital,"  she  was  passing  along  when 
she  had  to  step  aside  to  allow  a  regiment  of  in- 
fantry to  sweep  by.  At  that  moment  General 
Patrick  caught  sight  of  her.  and.  thinking  she 
was  a  bewildered  resident  of  the  city  who  had 
been  left  behind  in  the  general  exodus,  leaned 
from  his  saddle  and  said  reassuringly : 

"You  are  alone  and  in  great  danger.  Madam. 
Do  you  want  protection  ?" 

Miss  Barton  thanked  him  with  a  smile,  and 
said,  looking  about  at  the  ranks.  "I  believe  I  am 
the  best-protected  woman  in  the  United  States." 

The  soldiers  near  overheard  and  cried  out, 
"That  "s  so  !  that  's  so  !"  .\nd  the  cheer  that  they 
gave  was  echoed  by  line  after  line  until  a  mighty 
.shout  went  up  as  for  a  victory. 

The  courtly  old  general  looked  about  compre- 
hcndingly,  and,  bowing  low.  said  as  he  galloped 
away.  "I  believe  you  are  right.  Madam." 

Clara  Barton  was  present  on  sixteen  battle- 
fields: she  was  eight  months  at  the  siege  of 
Charleston,  and  served  for  a  considerable  period 
in  the  hospitals  of  Richmond. 

When  the  war  was  ended  and  the  survivors  of 
the  great  armies  were  marching  homeward,  her 
heart  was  touched  by  the  distress  in  many  homes 
where  sons  and  fathers  and  brothers  were  among 
those  listed  as  "missing."  In  all,  there  were  80,- 
000  men  of  whom  no  definite  report  could  be 
given  to  their  friends.  She  was  assisting  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  in  answering  the  hundreds  of  heart- 
broken letters,  imploring  news,  which  poured  in 
from  all  over  the  land  when  his  tragic  death  left 
her  alone  with  the  task.  Then,  as  no  funds  were 
available  to  finance  a  thorough  investigation  of 
every  sort  of  record  of  States,  hospitals,  prisons, 
and  battle-fields,  she  maintained  out  of  her  own 
means  a  bureau  to  prosecute  the  search. 

Four  years  were  spent  in  this  great  labor,  dur- 
ing which  time  Miss  Barton  made  many  public 
addresses  the  proceeds,  of  which  were  devoted  to 
the  cause.  One  evening  in  the  winter  of  186S, 
while  in  the  midst  of  a  lecture,  her  voice  sud- 
denly left  her.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  com- 
plete nervous  collapse.  The  hardships  and  pro- 
longed strain  had,  in  spite  of  her  robust  consti- 
tution and  iron  will,  told  at  last  on  the  endur- 
ance of  that  loyal  worker. 

When  aUe  to  travel,  she  went  to  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  in  the  hope  of  winning  back  her 
health  and  strength.     Soon  after  her  arrival  she 
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ua>  \  ibilctl  li\  llu-  |iri.:?iilciu  and  raerabers  ot  ihi 
"IiUernational  Commiitee  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Wounded  in  War."  who  came  to  learn  why  the 
United  States  had  refused  to  sign  the  Treaty  of 
Geneva,  providinij'  for  the  relief  of  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers.  Of  all  the  civilized  nations, 
our  great  republic  alone  most  unaccountably  held 
aloof. 

Miss  Barton  at  once  set  herself  to  learn  all  she 
could  about  the  ideals  and  methods  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross,  and  during  the  l"ranco-Prus- 
sian  War  she  had  abundant  opportunity  to  see 
its  practical  working  on  the  battle-field. 

.\t  the  outlireak  of  the  war  in  1870  she  was 
urged  to  go  as  a  leader,  taking  the  same  part 
that  she  had  borne  in  the  Civil  War. 

"I  had  not  strength  to  trust  for  that."  said 
Clara  Harton.  "and  declined  with  thanks,  jirom 
ising  to  follow  in  my  own  time  and  way  ;  and  1 
(lid  follow  within  a  week.  .As  I  journeyed  on," 
she  contniued,  "and  saw  the  work  of  these  Red 
Cross  societies  in  the  field  accomplishing  in  four 
months  under  their  systematic  organization  what 
we  failed  to  accomplish  in  four  years  without  it 
—no  mi.stakes,  no  needless  suffering,  no  waste,  no 
confusion,  but  order,  plenty,  cleanliness,  and 
comfort  wherever  that  little  fla,g  made  its  way— 
a  whole  continent  marshaled  under  the  banner 
of  the  Red  Cross — as  I  saw  all  this  and  joined 
and  worked  in  it,  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  said 
to  myself,  'If  I  live  to  return  to  my  country,  I  will 
try  to  make  my  people  understand  the  Red  Cross 
and  that  treaty."  " 

Months  of  service  in  caring  for  the  wounded 
and  also  the  helpless  victims  of  siege  and  famine 
were  followed  by  a  period  of  nervous  e.xhaustion 
from  which  she  but  slowly  crept  back  to  her  for- 
mer hold  on  health.  At  last  she  was  able  to  re- 
turn to  .America  to  devote  herself  to  bringing  her 
country  into  line  with  the  Red  Cross  movement. 
She  found  that  traditionary  prejudice  against 
"entangling  alliances  with  other  powers,"  to- 
gether with  a  singular  failure  to  comprehend  the 
vital  importance  of  the  matter,  militated  against 
the  great  cause. 

"Why  should  we  make  provision  for  the 
wounded  ?"  it  was  said.  "We  shall  never  have 
another  war:  we  have  learned  our  lesson." 


It  came  lo  ^liss  Barton  then  ihal  the  umk  of 

the   Red   Cross   should   be   extended   lo   disasters 

such  as  fires,  floods,  earthquakes,  and  e])idemics 

-  "great    public    calamities    which    require,    like 

war.  prompt  and  well-organized  help." 

Years  of  devoted  missionary  work  with  pre- 
occupied officials  and  a  heedless,  short-sighted 
public  at  length  bore  fruit,  .'\fter  the  Geneva 
Treaty  received  the  signature  of  President  Ar- 
thur on  March  l,  1882,  it  was  i)romptIy  ratified 
by  the  Senate,  and  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  came  into  being,  with  Clara  Barton  as  its 
first  president.  Through  her  influence,  too,  the 
International  Congress  of  Berne  adopted  the 
'.\merican  .Amendment,"  which  dealt  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Red  Cross  to  relief  measures  in 
.great  calamities  occurring  in  times  of  peace. 

The  story  of  her  life  from  this  time  on  is  one 
with  the  story  of  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  dur- 
ing the  stress  of  such  disasters  as  the  Mississippi 
River  floods,  the  Texas  famine  in  1885,  the 
Charleston  earthquake  in  1886,  the  Johnstown 
flood  in  1889,  the  Russian  famine  in  1892.  and  the 
Spanish-.\merican  War. 

The  prompt,  efficient  methods  which  she  devised 
and  followed  in  the  relief  of  the  flood  sufferers 
along  the  Mississippi  in  1884  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  sane,  constructive  character  of  her  work  : 
supply  centers  were  established,  and  a  steamer 
chartered  to  ply  back  and  forth  carrying  help  and 
hope  to  the  distracted  human  creatures  who  stood 
"wringing  their  hands  on  a  frozen,  fireless  shore 
—  with  every  coal-pit  filled  with  water."  For 
three  weeks  she  patrolled  the  river,  distributing 
food,  clothing,  and  fuel,  caring  for  the  sick,  and, 
in  order  to  establish  at  once  normal  conditions  of 
life,  providing  the  people  with  many  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  building  material,  seeds,  and 
farm  implements,  thus  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  help  themselves  and  in  work  find  a  cure 
for  their  benumbing  distress. 

"Our  Lady  of  tha  Red  Cross"  lived  past  her 
ninetieth  birthday,  but  her  real  life  is  measured 
by  deeds,  not  days.  It  was  truly  a  long  one,  rich 
in  the  joy  of  service.  She  abundantly  proved 
the  truth  of  the  words:  "We  gain  in  so  far  as  we 
give.  If  we  would  find  our  life,  we  must  be  will- 
ing to  lose  it." 


The   King  \s/ho  Changed 


.ui^^Sihi^  ffind  '>. 


•j-^ 
i«^ 


'iDMi'KR,  Kitii^  of  Dongaret-. 
A  liberal  monarch  and  wise  was  he, 
Of  a  disposition  botli  mild  and  kind 
When  all  thin<js  snited  his  royal  mind. 
\\'ith  a  land  at  peace,  and  a  conscience 

clear, 
lie  had  reigned  serene  for  many  a  year. 


Ii 


\ow  never  a  day  hail  the  king  been  ill. 
.\nd  he  jirided  himself  on  an  iron  will; 
So  little  he  knew  of  pain  or  care 
That  he  failed  his  people's  woes  to  share. 

'  'T  is  the  duty  of  all,"  he  was  wont  to  say. 

'Whatever  befall,  to  be  brave  and  gay. 
Small  need  that  any  should  groan  or  sigh 
When  't  is  fully  as  easy  to  laugh  as  cry !  " 

1 18. 


'IIIK  KING   W  IK)  C  llANCi-:!)  lllS  MINI) 
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But  the  kiny:,  with  a  cureless  laugh,  would  say : 
"What  fools  be  these  as  they  go  their  way! 
Let  each  consider  that  all  is  well, 
And  the  cheerful  news  to  his  neighbor  tell. 
Why  pay  any  heed  to  trifling  ills? 
I'iie  world  goes  much  as  each  one  w  ilN  !" 


iUit  alas  !  one  day  the  king  fell  ill ! 

1  le  shivered  and  shook  with  a  griex  ous  chill. 

And  he  ached  from  the  tip  of  the  kingly  nose 

Way  down  to  the  ends  of  the  royal  toes; 

And  as  for  his  temper  — oh  dear  me  ! 

It  w  ris  truly  as  had  as  bad  could  be  ! 


Day  by  day.  from  his  palace  high, 
He  watched  the  folk  as  they  passed  it  by 
Amid  the  throng  of  the  young  and  glad 
There  were  faces  long,  and  faces  sad, 
.\nd  many  a  look  of  pain  was  there, 
And  many  a  sign  of  want  and  care. 
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The  court  physician  he  came  in  haste : 

Compounded  a  dose  of  a  horrible  taste. 

And  ordered  a  monstrous  silvered  pill. 

The  terrified  queen  she  made  with  ski 

A  beautiful  ijoultice.  bit;  and  hot. 

I'.ut  'l  was  never  applied  to  a  suitable  spol  ; 

(•"or  the  patient  frankly  did  confess 

There  was  nnthiu);'  on  cartli  he  wanted  less 


Then  all  in  \aiu  did  the  cook  prepare 
The  invalid's  meals  with  tact  and  care. 
Whatever  he  deemed  might  please  the  mosi- 
Oatmeal  porridge,  or  nice  dry  toast. 
Hominy  gruel,  or  barley  .stew. 
None  of  these  tempting  foods  would  do  ! 
One  never  would  think  such  hasty  things 
Could  be  said  by  one  of  the  best  of  kings  ! 


There  were  fretful  days,  with  doleful  moans. 
There  were  wakeful  nights,  with  dismal  groans. 
And  apace  the  royal  temper  grew, 
'Till  the  nurses  scarce  knew  w  hat  to  do. 

The  queen  gave  wa)'  to  her  anxious  fears. 
And  her  ladies  all  dissolved  in  tears; 

The  cook  vowed  strong  he  would  leave  ere  long. 
And  everything  at  the  court  went  wrong! 


.m'il  ~^'v"i#^„ 
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The  dispt-ratc  king  at  last  declared: 
"The  half  of  my  kingdnm  shall  he  shared 
With  the  man  of  skill,  whoever  he  be. 
That  can  change  this  state  of  affairs  for  me  ! 
Through  the  length  of  the  land  let  this  be  know  n 
And  we  wager  a  cure  will  soon  be  shown  !" 


■  Then  the  doctors  small,  and  the  doctors  great. 
Came  hurrying  all,  in  anxious  state. 
They  shook  their  heads  with  an  aspect  wise. 
And  a  score  of  remedies  did  advise, 
But  never  a  one  would  the  patient  try, 
And  worse  he  grew  as  the  davs  went  bv  ! 


At  last,  one  morn,  at  the  palace  gate 

A  feeble  old  man  was  seen  to  wait. 

A  tiny  plant  in  an  earthen  jar 

He  had  brought  with  him  from  a  country  far, 

And  he  craved  for  a  moment's  space  to  see 

The  afflicted  ruler  of  Dongaree. 


I  HI-.   KIN(;   Willi  CHANGKb   HIS  MiM; 
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They  ushered  him  in.  without  delay. 
Where  the  sick  and  suffering  sovereign  ia\. 
Then  the  stranger  said,  as  he  howed  him  low 
'An  Your  Majesty  please,  1  here  can  show 
A  wonderful  plant,  of  virtue  rare, 
That  will  ease  the  pain  it  is  yourS  to  hear, 
'T  is  no  new  thing  that  1  boldly  bring, 
Piut  an  old  and  potent  chnnn,  O  King  I 


T  place  this  jar  in  the  window  nigh. 
To  readily  catch  your  royal  eye. 
Whatever  is  brought  you,  promptly  take 
With  never  a  word,  or  the  charm  will  break 
Then  fix  your  gaze  on  the  magic  tree. 
.\nd  count  three  hundred  and  thirty-three. 
.\nd  long  ere  the  plant  a  foot  hath  grown 
Will  the  grievous  aches  and  pains  have  flown.' 


"This  seemeth  a  jest,"  the  king  replied, 
"But  't  is  worth  a  test,  and  it  shall  be  tried," 
Then  possets  and  pills  he  meekly  took. 
And  he  greeted  the  cook  with  a  jiatient  look 
.\nd  groans  and  sighs  he  quite  forbore 
.\s  he  counted  the  ma.gic  numbers  o'er. 
Till  the  weary  nurses  smiled  to  see 
Mis  look  intent  on  the  tinv  tree. 


I'he  charm  it  charmed  from  the  very  first  day, 
.\nd  the  queen  was  glad,  and  the  cook  did  stay, 
.\nd  all  of  the  court  rejoiced  to  see 
The  cure  of  the  King  of  Dongaree. 
Who  rose  at  last  from  the  bed  of  pain 
.\  wiser  man.  to  his  subjects'  .gain. 
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From  a  lofty  hill  where  the  breezes  blow 
It  looks  on  the  crowded  streets  below. 
Where  neat  white  beds  stand  row  on  row. 
The  watchful  nurses  come  and  go; 


That  selfsame  year  on  the  Christmas  Day 
The  bells  ring  loud,  for  the  land  is  gay. 
As  a  wonderful  gift  the  people  see 
From  Cionifer,  King  of  Dongaree — 
A  gift  from  a  monarch  strong  and  glad 
To  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  old.  the  sad  ! 


The  sunshine  falls  through  the  windows  high 
Where  the  sick  and  suffering  helpless  lie. 
And  in  every  window,  fair  to  see. 
Is  a  flourishing,  green  little  Patience  Tree! 


UNDERSTOOD  BETSY 

BY   DOROTHY  CANFIELD 

Autlior  of  "  Hillsboro  People,"  "  Tlif  Bent  Twig."  etc. 


Ch.vpter  II 
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Yol'  can  iiiiagiiie,  perha|).s,  the  ilreadful  terror  of 
Elizabeth  .Ann  as  the  train  carried  lier  alon^  to- 
ward X'erniont  and  the  horrible  Putney  I-'arm  !  It 
had  happened  so  quickly— her  satchel  packed,  the 
telegram  sent,  the  train  caught  — that  .she  had  not 
had  time  to  get  her  wits  together,  assert  herself, 
and  say  that  she  woidd  not  go  there !  Besides, 
she  had  a  sinking  notion  that  ])erhaps  they  would 
n't  pay  any  attention  to  her  if  she  did.  The 
world  had  come  to  an  end  now  that  .Aunt  Frances 
was  n't  there  to  take  care  of  her!  Even  in  the 
most  familiar  air  she  could  only  half  breathe 
without  Aunt  Frances !  And  now  she  was  not 
even  being  taken  to  the  Putney  {"arm  I  She  was 
being  sent ! 

She  shrank  together  in  her  seat,  more  and  more 
frightened  as  the  end  of  her  journey  came  nearer, 
and  looked  out  dismally  at  the  winter  landscape, 
thinking  it  hideous  with  its  brown  bare  fields,  its 
brown  bare  trees,  and  the  quick-running  little 
Streams  hurrying  along,  swollen  with  the  Janu- 
ary thaw  which  had  taken  all  the  snow  from  the 
hills.  She  had  heard  her  elders  say  about  her  so 
many  times  that  she  could  not  stand  the  cold,  that 
she  shivered  at  the  \ery  thought  of  cold  weather, 
and  certainly  nothing  could  look  colder  than  that 
bleak  country  into  which  the  train  was  now 
slowly  making  its  way. 

The  engine  puffed  and  puffed  with  great  labor- 
ing breaths  that  shook  Elizabeth  Ann's  diaphragm 
up  and  down,  but  the  train  moved  more  and  more 
slowly.  Elizabeth  .Ann  could  feel  under  her  feet 
how  the  floor  of  the  car  was  tipped  up  as  it  crept 
along  the  steep  incline.  "Pretty  stiff  grade  here  !" 
said  a  passenger  to  the  conductor. 

"Vou  bet!"  he  assented.  "But  Hillsboro  is  the 
next  station,  and  that  's  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 
We  go  down  after  that,  to  Rutland."  He  turned 
to  Elizabeth  Ann:  "Say,  little  girl,  did  n't  your 
uncle  say  you  were  to  get  off  at  Hillsboro? 
'S'ou  'd  better  be  getting  your  things  together." 

Poor  Elizabeth  Ann's  knees-  knocked  against 
each  other  with  fear  of  the  strange  faces  she 
was  to  encounter,  and  when  the  conductor  came 
to  help  her  get  off,  he  had  to  carry  the  white, 
trembling  child  as  well  as  her  satchel.  But  there 
was  only  one  strange  face  there  — not  another 
soul  in  sight  at  the  little  wooden  station.  A  grim- 


faced  olil  man  in  a  fur  cap  and  heavy  coat  stood 
by  a  lumber-wagon. 

"This  is  her.  Mr.  Putney,"  said  the  conductor, 
touching  his  cap,  and  went  back  to  the  train, 
which  went  away  shrieking  for  a  near-by  cross- 
ing and  setting  the  echoes  ringing  from  one 
mountain  to  another. 

There  was  Elizabeth  .Ann  alone  with  her  much- 
feared  Great-uncle  Henry!  He  nodded  to  her, 
and  drew  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  a 
warm  large  cape,  which  he  slipped  over  her  shoul- 
ders. "The  women  folks  were  afraid  you  'd  git 
cold  drivin'."  he  explained.  He  then  lifted  her 
high  to  the  seat,  tossed  her  satchel  imo  the 
wagon,  climbed  up  himself,  and  clucked  to  his 
horses,  Elizabeth  Ann  had  always  before  thought 
it  an  essential  part  of  railwa'y  journeys  to  be 
much  kissed  at  the  end  and  asked  a  great  many 
times  how  you  had  "stood  the  trip." 

She  sat  very  still  on  the  high  lumber-seat,  feel- 
ing very  forlorn  and  neglected.  Her  feet  dan- 
gled high  above  the  floor  of  the  wagon.  .She  felt 
herself  to  be  in  the  most  dangerous  place  she  had 
ever  dreamed  of  in  her  w-orst  dreams.  Oh.  why 
was  n't  Aunt  Frances  there  to  take  care  of  her  ! 
It  was  just  like  one  of  her  bad  dreams  — yes,  it 
was  horrible !  She  would  fall,  she  would  roll 
under  the  wheels  and  be  crushed  to—  She  looked 
uj)  at  Uncle  Henry  with  the  wild,  strained  eyes. of 
nervous  terror  which  always  brought  Aunt  Fran- 
ces to  her  in  a  rush  to  "hear  all  about  it,"  to 
.sympathize,  to  reassure. 

Uncle  Henry  looked  down  at  her  soberly,  his 
hard,  weather-beaten  old  face  quite  unmoved. 
"Here,  you  drive,  will  you,  for  a  piece?"  he  said 
briefly,  putting  the  reins  into  her  hands,  hooking 
his  spectacles  over  his  ears,  and  drawing  out  a 
stubby  pencil  and  a  bit  of  paper.  "I  've  got  some 
figgering  to  do.  Vou  pull  on  the  left-hand  rein 
to  make  'em  go  to  the  left  and  t'  other  way  for 
t'  other  way.  though  't  ain't  likely  we  '11  meet 
any  teams." 

Elizabeth  .Ann  had  been  so  near  one  of  her 
wild  screams  of  terror  that  now,  in  spite  of  her 
instant  absorbed  interest  in  the  reins,  she  gave 
a  queer  little  yelp.  She  was  all  ready  with  the 
explanation,  her  conversations  with  Aunt  Fran- 
ces ha\'ing  made  her  very  fluent  in  explanations 
of  her  own  emotions.  She  would  tell  Uncle 
Henry  about  how  scared  she  had  been,  and  h&w 
she  had  just  been  about  to  scream  and  coiifd.  n't 
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keep  back  that  one  little—  But  Uncle  Henry 
seemed  not  to  have  heard  her  little  howl,  or.  if 
he  had,  did  n't  think  it  worth  conversation,  for 
he— oh,  the  horses  were  certainly  going  to  one 
side !     She  hastily  decided  which  was  her  right 


■'  LNCl.K.    Hl'.NRV    L00K1;D    AT    HER.    liVI.NG    llUR    .SliJKUls; 
THE   TOP  OF  ONE   SPECTACI.E-GLASS." 

hand  (she  had  never  been  forced  to  know  it  so 
quickly  before)  and  pulled  furiously  on  that  rein. 
The  horses  turned  their  hanging  heads  a  little, 
and.  miraculously,  there  they  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  again. 

Elizabeth  .\nn  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  and 
pride,  and  looked  to  Uncle  Henry  for  praise.  But 
he  was  busily  setting  down  figures  as  though  he 
were  getting  his  'rithmetic  lesson  for  the  next 
day,  and  had  not  noticed.     Oh,  there  they  were 


going  to  the  left  again  !  This  time,  in  her  flurry, 
she  made  a  mistake  about  v.hich  hand  was  which 
and  pulled  wildly  on  the  left  line !  The  horses 
docilely  walked  off  the  road  into  a  shallow  ditch, 
the  wagon  tilted— help !  Why  did  n't  Uncle 
Henry  help  !  Uncle  Henry  continued 
intently  figuring  on  the  back  of  his  en- 
\  clop. 

Elizabeth  .\nn.  the  perspiration 
starting  out  on  her  forehead,  pulled  on 
the  other  line.  The  horses  turned  back 
up  the  little  slope,  the  wheel  grated 
sickeningly  against  the  wagon-box  — 
she  was  sure  they  would  tip  over  !  But 
there  !  somehow  there  they  were  in  the 
road,  safe  and  sound,  with  Uncle 
Henry  adding  up  a  column  of  figures. 
If  he  only  knew,  thought  the  little  girl, 
if  he  only  kiiciv  the  danger  he  had 
been  in.  and  how  he  had  been  saved  I 
r.ut  she  must  think  of  some  way  to 
remember,  for  sure,  which  her  right 
hand  was.  and  avoid  that  hideous  mis- 
take again. 

.\nd  then  suddenly  .something  inside 
I'^lizaheth  Anns  head  stirred  and 
nio\  cd.  It  came  to  her.  like  a  clap, 
that  she  need  n't  know  which  was 
rjrrht  or  left  at  all.  If  she  just  pulled 
the  way  she  wanted  them  to  go  — the 
linrses  would  never  know  whether  it 
was  the  right  or  the  left  rein  ! 

It  is  possible  that  what  stirred  inside 
her  head  at  that  moment  was  her 
lirain.  waking  up.  She  was  nine  years 
1)1(1,  and  she  was  in  the  third  .\  grade 
at  school,  but  that  was  the  first  time 
she  had  ever  had  a  whole  thought  of 
her  very  own,  .\t  home,  .\unt  Fran- 
ces had  always  known  exactly  what 
she  was  doing,  and  had  helped  her  over 
the  hard  places  before  she  even  knew 
ibcy  were  there:  and  at  school  her 
teachers  had  been  carefully  trained  to 
think  faster  than  the  scholars.  Some- 
body had  always  been  explaining 
things  to  Elizabeth  Ann  so  industri- 
ously that  she  had  never  found  out  a  single  thing 
for  herself  before.  This  was  a  very  small  dis- 
covery, but  an  original  one.  Elizabeth  .^nn  was 
as  excited  about  it  as  a  niother-bird  over  the  first 
egg  that  hatches. 

She  forgot  how  afraid  she  was  of  Uncle  Henry, 
and  i)oured  out  to  him  her  discovery.  "It  's  not 
right  or  left  that  matters!"  she  ended  trium- 
phantly: "it  s  which  way  you  want  to  go  I" 
Uncle    Henry   looked   at   her   attentively   as   she 
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talked,  cyiiis;  her  siilewise  over  riie  top  of  one 
spectacle-glass.  When  she  finished.  '"Well,  now. 
that  "s  so."  he  admitted,  and  returned  to  his  arith- 
metic. 

It  was  a  short  remark,  shorter  than  any  Eliza- 
beth Ann  had  ever  heard  before."  Aunt  I'rances 
and  her  teachers  always  explained  matters  at 
length.  But  it  had  a  weighty,  satisfying  ring  to 
it.  The  little  girl  felt  the  importance  of  having 
her  statement  recognized.  .'>he  turned  hack  to 
her  driving. 

The  slow,  heavy  i)Iow-horses  had  stopped  dur- 
ing her  talk  with  Uncle  Henry.  They  stood  as  still 
now  as  though  their  feet  had  grown  to  the  road. 
Elizabeth  .Ann  looked  up  at  the  old  man  for  in- 
structions. But  he  was  deep  in  his  figures.  She 
ha^  been  taught  never  to  interrupt  people,  so 
she  sat  still  and  waited  for  him  to  tell  her  what 
to  do. 

But  although  they  were  driving  in  the  midst  of 
a  winter  thaw,  it  was  a  ])retty  cold  day.  with 
an  icy  wind  blowing  down  the  back  of  her  neck. 
The  early  winter  twilight  was  beginning  to  fall. 
and  she  felt  rather  empty.  She  grew  very  tired 
of  waiting,  and  remembered  how  the  grocer's 
boy  at  home  had  started  his  horse.  Then,  sum- 
moning all  her  courage,  with  an  apprehensive 
glance  at  I'ncle  Henry's  arithmetical  silence,  she 
slapped  the  reins  up  and  down  on  the  horses' 
backs  and  made  the  best  imitation  she  could  of 
the  grocer's  boy's  cluck.  The  horses  lifted  their 
heads,  they  leaned  forward,  they  put  one  foot 
before  the  other— they  were  off!  The  color  rose 
hot  on  Elizabeth  Anns  happy  face.  If  she  had 
started  a  big  red  automobile,  she  would  not  have 
been  prouder.  For  it  was  the  first  thing  she  had 
ever  done  all  herself— every  bit— every  smitch  ! 
She  had  thought  of  it  and  she  had  done  it.  And 
it  had  worked  ! 

Xovv  for  what  seemed  to  her  a  long,  long  time 
she  drove,  drove  so  hard  she  could  think  of  noth- 
ing else.  She  guided  the  horses  around  stones. 
she  cheered  them  through  freezing  mud-puddles 
of  melted  snow,  she  kept  them  in  the  an.xiously 
exact  middle  of  the  road.  She  was  quite  aston- 
ished when  Uncle  Henry  put  his  pencil  and  paper 
away,  took  the  reins  from  her  hands,  and  drove 
into  a  yard,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  little  low 
white  house  and  on  the  other  a  big  red  barn. 
He  did  not  say  a  word,  but  she. guessed  that  this 
was  Putney  Farm. 

Two  women  in  gingham  dresses  and  white 
aprons  came  out  of  the  house.  One  was  old  and 
one  might  be  called  young,  just  like  Aunt  Harriet 
and  Aunt  Frances.  But  they  looked  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  aunts.  The  dark-haired  one 
was  verv  tall  and  strong-looking,  and  the  white- 


haired  one  was  very  rosy  and  fat.  They  both 
looked  up  at  the  little,  thin,  white-faced  girl  on 
the  high  seat,  and  smiled. 

"Well,  leather,  you  got  her.  I  see,"  said  the 
brown-haired  one.  She  ste[)ped  up  to  the  wagon 
and  held  up  her  arms  to  the  child.  "Come  on. 
Betsy,  and  get  some  supper."  she  said,  as  though 
Elizabeth  .\nn  had  lived  there  all  her  life  and 
had  just  driven  into  town  and  back. 

.\nd  that  was  the  arrival  of  Elizalicth  .\nn  at 
Putney  Farm. 

The  brown-haired  one  took  a  long,  strong  step 
or  two  and  swung  her  up  on  the  jjorch.  "Vou 
take  her  in.  Mother."  she  said.  "I  '11  he)])  Father 
unhitch." 

The  fat.  rosy,  white-haired  one  took  Elizabeth 
.Ann's  skinny,  cold  little  hand  in  her  soft.  warm, 
fat  one.  and  led  her  along  to  the  open  kitchen- 
door.  "I  'm  your  .\unt  .Abigail."  she  said.  "Vour 
mother's  aunt,  you  know.  -And  that  's  your 
Cousin  .Ann  that  lifted  you  down,  and  it  was 
your  Uncle  Henry  that  brought  you  out  from 
town."  She  shut  the  door  and  went  on.  "I  don't 
know  if  your  Aunt  Harriet  ever  happened  to  tell 
you  about  us,  and  so — " 

Elizabeth  .Ann  interrupted  her  hastily,  the 
recollection  of  all  .Aunt  Harriet's  remarks  vividly 
before  her.  "Oh  yes.  oh  yes  !"  she  said.  "She 
always  talked  about  you.  She  talked  about  you 
a  lot.  she—"  The  little  girl  stopped  short  and 
bit  her  lip.  . 

If  Aunt  .Abigail  guessed  from  the  expressicni 
on  Elizabeth  Ann's  face  what  kind  of  talking 
Aunt  Harriet's  had  been,  she  showed  it  only  by 
a  deepening  of  the  wrinkles  all  around  her  eyes. 
She  said,  gravely.  "Well,  that  's  a  good  thing. 
You  know  all  about  us  then."  She  turned  to  the 
stove  and  took  out  of  the  oven  a  pan  of  hot  baked 
beans,  very  brown  and  crispy  on  top  (Elizabeth 
.Ann  detested  beans),  and  said,  over  her  shoulder, 
"Take  your  things  off.  Betsy,  and  hang  'em  on 
that  lowest  hook  back  of  the  door.  That  's  your 
hook." 

The  little  girl  fumbled  forlornly  with  the  fas- 
tenings of  her  cape  and  the  buttons  of  her  coat. 
At  home.  .Aunt  Frances  or  Grace  had  always 
taken  off  her  wraps  and  put  them  away  for  her. 
When,  very  sorry  for  herself,  she  turned  away 
from  the  hook.  .Aunt  Abigail  said:  "Xow  you 
must  be  cold.  Pull  a  chair  right  up  here  by  the 
stove."  .She  was  stepping  around  quickly  as  she 
put  supper  on  the  table.  The  floor  shook  under 
her.  She  was  one  of  the  fattest  people  Elizabeth 
Ann  had  ever  seen.  .After  living  with  .Aunt 
Frances  and  .Aunt  Harriet  and  Grace  the  little 
girl  could  scarcely  believe  her  eyes.  She  stared 
and  stared. 
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Aunt  Abigail  seemed  not  to  notice  this.  Indeed, 
she  seemed  for  the  moment  to  have  forgotten  all 
about  the  new-comer.  Elizabeth  Ann  sat  on  the 
wooden  chair,  her  feet  hanging  (she  had  been 
taught  that  it  was  not  manners  to  put  her  feet 
on  the  rungs),  looking  about  her  with  miserable, 
homesick  eyes.  What  an  ugly,  low-ccilinged  room, 
with  only  a  couple  of  horrid  kerosene  lamps 
tor  light :  and  they  did  n't  keep  any  girl,  evi- 
dently;  and  they  were  going  to  cat  right  in  the 
kitchen  like  poor  people:  and  nol)ody  spoke  to 
her  or  looked  at  her  or  asked  her  how  she  had 
"stood  the  trip" :  and  here  she  was,  millions  of 
miles  away  from  .Aunt  Frances,  without  anybody 
lo  take  care  of  her.  She  began  to  feel  the  tight 
place  in  her  throat  which,  by  thinking  about 
hard,  she  could  always  turn  into  tears,  and  pres- 
ently her  eyes  began  to  water. 

Aunt  Abigail  was  not  looking  at  her  at  all,  but 
she  now  stopped  short  in  one  of  her  rushes  on 
the  table,  set  down  the  butter-plate  she  was  carry- 
ing, and  said  "There!"  as  though  she  had  for- 
gotten something.  .She  stooped  — it  was  perfectly 
amazing  how  spry  she  was  — and  pulled  out  from 
luidcr  the  stove  a  half-grown  kitten,  very  sleepy, 
yawning  and  stretching,  and  blinking  its  eyes. 
"There,  Betsy !"  said  Aunt  .\bigail,  putting  the 
little  yellow-and-w-hite  ball  into  the  child's  lap. 
"There  is  one  of  old  Whitey's  kittens  that  did  n't 
get  given  away  last  summer,  and  she  pesters  the 
life  out  of  me.  I  'vc  got  so  much  to  do.  When 
I  heard  you  were  coming,  I  thought  maybe  you 
would  take  care  of  her  for  me.  I  f  you  want  to. 
enough  to  bother  to  feed  her  and  all,  you  can 
have  her  for  your  own." 

Elizabeth  .\nn  bent  lior  thin  face  over  the 
warm,  furry,  friendly  little  animal.  She  could 
not  speak.  She  had  always  wanted  a  kitten,  but 
.Aunt  Frances  and  .\unt  Harriet  and  (Iracc  had 
always  been  sure  that  cats  brought  di])htheria 
and  tonsilitis  and  all  sorts  of  dreadful  diseases 
to  delicate  little  girls.  She  was  afraid  to  move 
for  fear  the  little  thing  would  jump  down  and 
run  away,  but  as  she  bent  cautiously  toward  it 
the  necktie  of  her  middy  blouse  fell  forward,  and 
the  kitten  in  the  middle  of  a  yawn  struck  swiftly 
at  it  with  a  soft  paw.  Then,  still  too  sleepy  to 
play,  it  turned  its  head  and  began  to  lick  Eliza- 
lietli  .Ann's  hand  with  a  rough  little  tongue.  Per- 
haps you  can  imagine  how  thrilled  the  little  girl 
was  at  this !  She  held  her  hand  jjcrfectly  still 
until  the  kitten  stojipcd  and  began  suddenly  wash- 
ing its  own  face,  and  then  she  put  her  hands  un- 
der it  and  very  awkwardly  lifted  it  up,  burying 
her  face  in  the  soft  fur.  The  kitten  yawned 
again,  and  from  the  pink-lined  mouth  came  a 
fresh,  milky  breath.     "Oh  !"  said  Elizabeth  .Ann 


under  her  breath.  'Oh.  you  Jarliiig!"  The  kit- 
ten looked  at  her  with  bored,  speculative  eyes. 

Elizabeth  .Ann  looked  up  now  at  Aunt  Abigail 
and  said,  "What  is  its  name,  please?"  But  the 
old  woman  wasbusy  turning  over  a  griddle  full 
of  pancakes  and  did  not  hear.  On  the  train 
Elizabeth  .Ann  had  resolved  not  to  call  these 
hateful  relatives  by  the  same  name  she  had  for 
dear  .Aunt  Frances,  but  she  now  forgot  that  reso- 
lution and  said,  again.  "Oh,  .Aunt  .Abigail,  what 
is  its  name?" 

Aunt  .Abigail  faced  her  blankly.  "X'ame?" 
she  asked.  "Whose?  Oh,  the  kitten's?  Good- 
ness, child,  I  stopped  racking  my  brain  for  kit- 
ten names  sixty  years  ago.  Xame  it  yourself. 
It  's  yours." 

Elizabeth  Ann  had  already  named  it  in  her 
own  mind,  the  name  she  had  always  thought  she 
zcoiild  call  a  kitten  by  if  she  ever  had  one.  It 
was  Eleanor,  the  prettiest  name  she  knew. 

Aunt  Abigail  pushed  a  pitcher  toward  her. 
"There  's  the  cat's  saucer  under  the  sink.  Don't 
you  want  to  give  it  some  milk?" 

Elizabeth  Ann  got  down  from  her  chair,  poured 
some  milk  into  the  saucer,  and  called,  "Here, 
Eleanor  !     Here.  Eleanor  I" 

Aunt  Abigail  looked  at  her  sharply  out  of  the 
corner  of  her  eye  and  her  lips  twitched,  but  a 
moment  later  her  face  was  immovably  grave  as 
she  carried  the  last  plate  of  pancakes  to  the 
table. 

Elizabeth  .\nn  sat  on  her  heels  for  a  long  time, 
watching  the  kitten  lap  the  milk,  and  she  was  sur- 
prised, when  she  stood  up,  to  see  that  Cousin  Aim 
and  Uncle  Henry  had  come  in,  very  red-cheeked 
from  the  cold  air. 

"Well,  folks,"  said  Aunt  Abigail,  "don't  you 
think  we  've  done  some  lively  stepping  around, 
Betsy  and  1,  to  get  supper  all  on  the  table  for 
you  ?" 

Elizabeth  .\nn  stared.  What  did  .Aunt  Abigail 
mean  ?  .She  had  n't  done  a  thing  about  getting 
supper  !  But  nobody  made  any  comment,  and  they 
all  took  their  seats  and  began  to  eat.  Elizabeth 
.\im  was  astonishingly  hungry,  and  she  thought 
she  could  never  get  enough  of  the  creamed  po- 
tatoes, cold  ham,  hot  cocoa,  and  ])ancakes.  She 
was  very  much  relieved  that  her  refusal  of  beans 
caused  no  comment.  .Aunt  Frances  had  always 
tried  very  hard  to  make  her  eat  beans  because 
they  have  so  much  protein  in  them,  and  growing 
children  need  protein.  Elizabeth  -Ann  had  heard 
this  said  so  many  times  she  could  have  repeated 
it  backward,  but  it  had  never  made  her  hate  beans 
any  the  less.  However,  nobody  here  seemed  to 
know  this,  and  Elizabeth  .Aim  kept  her  knowledge 
to  herself.    Thcv  had  also  evidently  never  heard 
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Iiow  delicate  her  digeslion  was.  "for  she  never 
saw  anytliing  like  the  iiumher  of  pancabis  they 
let  her  eat.  .-///  she  i(.\iiilcd .'  She  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  thins,' ! 

Tlicv  still  did  not  ask  her  how  she  had  "stood 
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the  trip."  They  did  not  indeed  ask  her  much  of 
anything-,  or  pay  very  much  attention  to  her  be- 
yond filliuc;  her  plate  as  fast  as  she  emptied  it. 
In  the  middle  of  the  meal  Eleanor  came,  jumped 
into  her  lap.  and  curled  down,  purring.  After 
this  Elizabeth  .\nn  kept  one  hand  on  the  little  soft 
ball,  handling  her  fork  with  the  other. 

After  supjjer  — well.  Elizabeth  Ann  never  knew 
what  did  happen  after  supper  until  she  felt  some- 
body lifting  her  and  carrying  her  up-stairs.     It 


was  Cousin  Ann,  who  carried  her  as  lightly  as 
though  she  were  a  baby,  and  who  said,  as  she 
sat  her  down  on  the  floor  in  a  slaiit-ceilinged 
bedroom.  "Vou  went  right  to  sleep  with  your 
head  on  the  table.  I  guess  you  re  i)retty  tired." 
.\unt  Abigail  was  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  a  great  wide  bed  with  four 
posts,  and  a  curtain  around  the  top. 
She  was  partly  undressed,  and  was  un- 
doing her  hair  and  brushing  it  out.  It 
was  very  curly  and  all  fluffed  out  in  a 
shining  white  fuzz  around  her  fat, 
pink  face,  full  of  soft  wrinkles;  but 
in  a  moment  she  was  braiding  it  up 
again  and  putting  on  a  tight  white 
nightcap,  which  she  tied  under  her 
chin. 

"We  got  the  word  about  j'our  com- 
ing so  late,"  said  Cousin  Ann,  "that  we 
did  n't  have  time  to  fi.x  you  up  a  bed- 
room that  can  be  warmed.  So  you  're 
going  to  sleep  in  here  for  a  while.  The 
bed  's  big  enough  for  two.  I  guess, 
even  if  they  are  as  big  as  you  and 
Mother." 

Elizabeth  Ann  stared  again.  W  bat 
queer  things  they  said  here.  She  was 
n't  nearly  as  big  as  Aunt  Abigail ! 

"Mother,  did  you  put  Shep  out?" 
asked  Cousin  Ann ;  and  when  Aunt 
Abigail  said,  "No !  There  !  I  forgot 
to!"  Cousin  Ann  went  away;  and  that 
was  the  last  of  her.  They  certainly  be- 
lieved in  being  saving  of  their  words 
at  Putney  Farm. 

Elizabeth  Ann  began  to  undress. 
She  was  only  half  awake,  and  that 
made  her  feel  only  about  half  her  age. 
which  was  n't  very  great,  the  whole  of 
it,  and  she  felt  like  just  crooking  her 
arm  over  her  eyes  and  giving  up  !  She 
was  too  forlorn  !  She  had  never  slept 
with  anybody  before,  and  she  had 
heard  ever  so  many  times  how  bad  it 
was  for  children  to  sleep  with  grown- 
ups. An  icy  wind  rattled  the  windows 
and  puffed  in  around  the  loose  old  cas- 
ings. On  the  window-sill  lay  a  little  wreath  of 
snow.  Elizabeth  Ann  shivered  and  shook  on  her 
thin  legs,  undressed  in  a  hurry,  and  slipped  into 
her  night-dress.  She  felt  just  as  cold  inside  as 
out,  and  never  was  more  utterly  miserable  than 
in  that  strange,  ugly  little  room,  with  that  strange, 
queer,  fat  old  woman.  She  was  even  too  mis- 
erable to  cry,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal  for 
Elizabeth  Ann  ! 

She   got   into  bed   first,  because   Aunt    .\bigail 
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said  she  would  keep  the  candle  lighted  for  a  while 
and  read.  "Aiul  anyhow,"  she  said,  '"I  'd  hettcr 
sleep  on  the  outside  to  keep  you  from  rolling  out." 
Elizabeth  Ann  and  Aunt  Abigail  lay  very  still 
for  a  long  time,  Aunt  Abigail  reading  out  of  a 
small  worn  old  book.  Elizabeth  Ann  could  see 
its  title:  "Essays  of  Emerson."  A  book  with  that 
name  had  always  laid  on  the  center-table  in  Aunt 
Harriet's  house,  but  that  copy  was  all  nevv  and 
shiny,  and  IClizabeth  .\nn  had  never  seen  any- 
body look  inside  it.  It  was  a  very  dull-looking 
book,  with  no  pictures  and  no  conversation.  The 
little  girl  lay  on  her  back,  looking  up  at  the 
cracks  in  the  plaster  ceiling  and  watching  the 
shadows  sway  and  dance  as  the  candle  flickered 
in  the  gusts  of  cold  air.  .She  herself  began  to 
feel  a  soft,  pervasive  warmth.  .Aunt  .Xbigail's 
great  body  was  like  a  stove. 

It  was  very,  very  quiet,  quieter  than  any  ]ilacc 
Elizabeth  Ann  had  ever  known,  except  church,  be- 
cause a  trolley-line  ran  past  .Aunt  Harriet's  house 
and  even  at  night  there  were  always  more  or  less 
hangings  and  rattlings.  Here  there  was  not  a 
single  sound  except  the  soft,  whispery  noise  when 
Aunt  Abigail  turned  over  a  page  as  she  read 
steadily  and  silently  forward  in  her  book.  Eliza- 
beth Ann  turned  her  head  so  that  she  could  see 
the  round,  rosy  old  face,  full  of  soft  wrinkles,  and 
the  calm,  steady  old  eyes  which  were  fi.xed  on  the 
I)age.  And  as  she  lay  there  in  the  warm  bed, 
watching  that  quiet  face,  something  very  queer 
began  to  happen  to  Elizabeth  Ann.  She  felt  as 
though  a  tight  knot  inside  her  were  slowly  being 
untied.  She  felt  — what  was  it  she  felt?  There 
are  no  words  for  it.  From  deep  within  her  some- 
thing rose  up  softly— she  drew  one  or  two  long, 
half-sobbing  breaths- 
Aunt  .Abigail  laid  down  her  book  and  looked 
over  at  the  child.     "Do  you  know."  she  said,  in 
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a  conversational  tone,  — "do  you  know.  I  think 
it  s  going  to  be  real  nice,  having  a  little  girl  in 
the  house  again." 

Oh,  then  the  tight  knot  in  the  little  unwanted 
girl's  heart  was  loosened  indeed !  It  all  gave 
way  at  once,  and  Elizabeth  Ann  burst  suddenly 
into  hot  tears— yes,  I  know  I  said  I  would  not 
tell  you  any  more  about  her  crying;  but  these 
tears  were  \ery  different  from  any  she  had  ever 
shed  before.  .And  they  were  the  last,  too,  for 
a  long,  long  time. 

.^unt  .Abigail  said,  "Well,  well  !  "  and.  moving 
over  in  bed,  took  the  little  weeping  girl  into  her 
arms.  She  did  not  say  another  word  then,  but 
she  put  her  soft,  withered  old  cheek  close  against 
Elizabeth  Ann's,  till  the  sobs  began  to  grow  less, 
and  then  she  said:  "I  hear  your  kitty  crying  out- 
side the  door.  Shall  I  let  her  in  ?  I  e.xpect  she  'd 
like  to  sleep  with  you.  I  guess  there  's  room  for 
three  of  us." 

She  got  out  of  bed  as  she  spoke  and  walked 
across  the  room  to  the  door.  The  floor  shook 
under  her  great  bulk,  and  the  peak  of  her  night- 
cap made  a  long,  grotesque  shadow.  But  as  she 
came  back  with  the  kitten  in  her  arms  Elizabeth 
.Ann  saw  nothing  funny  in  her  looks.  She  gave 
Eleanor  to  the  little  girl  and  got  into  bed  again. 
"There,  now,  I  guess  we  're  ready  for  the  night," 
she  said.  "You  put  the  kitty  on  the  other  side 
of  you  so  she  won't  fall  out  of  bed." 

She  blew  the  light  out  and  moved  over  a  little 
closer  to  Elizabeth  .Ann,  who  immediately  was 
enveloped  in  that  delicious  warmth.  The  kitten 
curled  up  under  the  little  girl's  chin.  Between 
her  and  the  terrors  of  the  dark  room  loomed  the 
rampart  of  .\unt  Abigail's  great  body. 

Elizabeth  .Ann  drew  a  long,  long  breath  — and 
when  she  opened  her  eyes,  the  sun  was  shining 
in  at  the  window. 
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A-bundle  of  letters  for  Sant-A, 
M-uch  whispering  upstairs  and  dow-N, 
E  -vergrecn  boughs  from  the  woodlan-D, 
R-ibbon-tied  parcels  from  tow-N; 
R-ed  holly-berries  and  greenmistleto-E, 
Y-ule-log  all  ready  to  burst  into  glo-W. 
X-tra  good  things  in  the  pantr-Y, 
M-ysterious  sounds  here  and  ther-E, 
A-box  full  of  goodies  from  ("irandm-A, 
S— lockings   hung    up    by    the    stai-R. 


GLORY 

OF  imj   ^ 

WORLDi  ^ 


1  vL  Christmas  n^ 

Illustrif^d  W  Alleftine  Randall  WKealin 
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Scf.nk:  11(11110  of  leather  Time  and  Mother  Earth.  The  hackground  should 
ho  a  largo  map,  or  a  distant  landscape  effect  showing  sky  and  sea  and 
iiionntains.  On  one  side  is  the  great  desk  and  arm-chair  of  Father  Time. 
In  the  desk's  pigeonholes  are  papers  and  plans,  and  on  the  desk  are 
glohes,  maps,  astronomical  instruments,  weather-glasses,  clocks, 
calendars,  almanacs,  and  charts  all  piled  up  in  hodgepodge  confu- 
sion. On  the  other  side  is  Mother  Earth's  work-tahle  and  chair. 
The  wall  on  her  side  of  the  stage  is  more  or  less  hcdccked  with 
flowers  and  growing  plants,  and  on  her  table  are  heaped  piles  of 
finished  and  unfinished  flowers,  leaves,  branches,  watering-pots,  seed 
catalogues,  and  garden  implements. 


(In   order  to   save   space,   the  twenty-six   characters  are   not   listecl 
here,  but  are  described  in  the  order  of  their  appearance.     Many  of 
the  parts,  such  as  Gold,  Folly,  Education,  for  example,  may  be  taken 
1)y  either  a  boy  or  a  girl.     Also,  if  it  is  desired  to  give  parts  to  a  large  num- 
ber  of  players,'  the   Stars,   Flowers,   Christmas   attendants,   and  others   may   be 
represented   by  several   children.     They  may   speak   in   concert,  or   one   may  be 
spokesman   for  all.     The  costumes  and   setting  may  be  elaborate  or   simple,  as 
preferred.     If  not  convenient  to  have  music,  the  song  numbcri!  may  be  spoken 
with   good   effect.     The   two   principal   characters   may   or   may   not   have   at- 
tendants, such  as  heralds  and  pages.     They  are  eft'ective  to  open  a  door  or 
draw  a  curtain  for  the  entrance  of  the  characters,  but  are  not  necessary.) 

THE  CI'RT.AIN  RISES  ON   .-^N   EMPTY   STAGE 

Enter  Father  Time,  n'ltli  long  7chitc  beard,  hour-glass,  and  seylhe.    II 
leans  his  scythe  agaijist   the  ica//,  sets  hour-glass   on   desk,  and,  sil- 
doK'H,  looks  over  his  papers  and  records.     A   telephone  on  his 
desk  rings.) 

Time.     Hello!     Who  's  this?     What  's  that?     Hello! 
Oh,  yes, — I  '11  see— yes,  certainly,— that  's  so! 
I  '11  have  to  ask  my  wife;  she  's  just  stepped  out; 
I  '11  call  her;  she  is  somewhere  round  about. 
Hey,  Mother  Earth!     Where  have  you  gone,  m\    dear? 

(Enter  Mother  Earth,  made   up   as   a   fat   little    old   lady 
with   white   hair.     Slie   wears   a    bro'wn    dress   and   light- 
green  apron,  a  light-green  cap,  w-ith  fioivers  in  it   {and 
big  spectacles,  if  desired).     She  is   carrying   a   lot   of 


GOWN  Of  SILVER TI55UE. ANGEL  Sleeves 

OF  PALt  BLUE.  CHiFf^ON.  LONC  rLOWfrso 
hAIROF  PALL  COLO     SILVER.  CRESCENT 
OfJ  HEADBAND    PALE  GREEN  poppv    BUD. 


floivers  and  vines,  which  she  throws  on  her  table, 
hovers  over  Father  Time.) 

E.'VRTH.      What    is    the    matter.    Father 

Time?    I  'm  here. 
Time.    The  almanac  man  has  telcplionod 
to  know 
If   we   can   promise   him  more   frost    and 
snow. 


She 


UOMC  CATHERED  DRESS F_S  OF  ROYAL 
BLUE   CAUZE,5PRINKL£J)  WITH  O  LT 
STARS    BLl/E  tAP5WlTH   PALE  BLUE 
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SNOW  HAS  V>;iG  mM)E.  OF 
COTTON. FROM  WHICH  IS 
HUNG  A  VttL  OF  WHITE  MET 
POTTED  WITH   COTTON  SlJOW- 
TLAKES.   WHITt  PIUFF     A- 
ROUND  NECK. a,  A  BERTHA 
OF  COTTOM  AROVNOTHE 
SMOULDERS.  FBINOEO  WITH 
lClCLE-3    MADE  OF  POINTS 
or  WHITE  MUSLIri   BRU5HE0 
WITH  CLUE  ON  WHICH    IS 
SPRINKLED    DIAMOND  FLIT 
■^"TER.  DRESS    OF  WHITE 
-    \      OT*"   DtcOni^XEP  WITH 

^  :v.     \ cotton  snow-banks 

0  y'  \3 


"RAIN  15  PRAPED  IN 
GRAY  CHIFFON  VEILS 
WHICH  r-lAY  BE  MADE. 
r-lOrXE  REALISTIC   SY 
ROWS  OF3ILVE.R       ' 
SPANGLES  OR   RHinE- 
STONES  ARRANGED 
PERPENPiCL/LARLY; 
UNDER  SKIRT  OF  SIL- 
VER   SF'MNCLEDTIS 
iUE.  Sf^ALL  DaufA 
Suspended  at  side 
FOR  noise:  of  rain 


my    dear,   just   give    liini    all    he 


E.\RTH.      Siircl 
wants. 
T  am  so  busy  making  my  spring  plants, 
1  scarcely  have  a  moment —  (.S7ir  sets  to  worh.) 

Time  (tele f honing).     Hello!     Yes? 
Oh,  as  to  those  eclipses— well,  I  guess 
There  will  be  three  this  year  — why,  the  first  date  — 
Sav  February  tenth— yes  —  that  's  first-rate! 


.•Mmanac    M 


F..\KTH     (taking    tclrfhonc). 
spring  will  be,  this  year, 
A  little  late;  I  am  behind,  I  fear, 
My  violets  are  not  finished,  but  1  '11  try 
To  have  them  done  on  time—     All  right. 

{Hangs  up 


the 


Good-by. 

receiver.) 


Time  and  E.^rth.     (Air:  Sihcr  Threads  Antony  the 
Gold.) 

Darling,  we  "re  not  growing  old. 

Silver  threads  among  the  gold 

May  shine  on  our  brow  to-day. 

But  our  life  can't  pass  away. 

l""or,  my  darling,  don't  you  see,  you  see, 

Years  are  naugbt  to  you  and  me? 

We  are  always  in  our  prime, 

Mother  Farth  and  Father  Time. 

Though  the  ages  past  are  gone, 

And  new  centuries  come  on, 

As  we  view  each  passing  year 

Old  age  we  may  never  tear. 

For,  my  darling,  don't  you  see,  you  see. 

Years  are  naught  to  you  and  me? 

Naught  to  us  means  death  or  birth. 

Father  Time  and  Mother  Earth. 

._^       F.\RTH.    Thank  goodness !    All  the  leaves  are 
done.    See,  these 
.\re  blossoms  for  the  budding  apple-trees. 
Time.     They  're  simply  splendid!     Pink  and 
softly  curled,— 
Vour  spring  will  be  the  Glory  of  the  World! 
Earth.     Oh,  I  don't  know.     Do  you  think 
spring  is  best 
Of  all? 

Time.    Let  's  put  it  to  a  formal  test ! 
Let  each  one  make  a  claim,  and  we  shall  see 
What  the  real  Glory  of  the  World  may  be. 

(Father  Time  and  Mother  Earth  seat  themsehes 
at  back  of  stage,  and  the  various  claimants  enter  in 
turn,  bozi'  to  the  pair,  and  make  their  speeches.  After 
'U'liich.  each  takes  his  place  in  prearranged  groups. 
F.nler  together  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars.) 

Six,  Moox,  .\XD  St.\rs   (i»   concert).     Let  down 

the  bars 
To  Sun  and  Moon  and  Stars ! 
From  creation's  birth 
We  are  the  glory  of  the  earth. 
In  every  clinic 

We  are  the  glory  of  all  time. 
By  day,  bv  night. 

The  Glory  of  the  \Vorld  is  light,— our  light! 
Time.     'T  is  true.     Light  is  a  great  and 

glorious  boon  : 
You  have  a  strong  case.  Sun  and  Stars 

and  Moon. 

(Enter  together  Snoti',  Wind,  and  Rain.) 

Sxow,  WiN'i),  .\Nn  R.MX  (In  concert).    We 
follow  in  your  tr.iin. 
Snow,  Wind,  and  Rain. 
When  tempests  dash 
.\nd  thunders  crash,— 

Wild  storms  by  elemental  forces  hurled,— 
We  are  the  Glory  of  the  World ! 

(Enter  Aurora  Borealis  and  Rainbow.) 

.\iRoR.\  BoRE.VLis  .Axn  R.MXBOW  (ill  concerl).    But 
st;i>  :  we,  too, 
Piclong  with  you ! 
.\urora  Borealis.  1.     (Boicing.) 
.■\nd  I.  the  Rainbow  of  the  sky.     (Bowing.) 
Our  beauty  fills  the  broad  expanse 
.-\s  o'er  the  heavens  we  gleam  and  glance ; 
Light,  color,  beautv,  all  combine. 
The  Glorv  of  the  World  we  shine. 
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AURORA  BOKEALIS  WEARS  A 
HtAODRESS  MADf  OF  CARD 
BOARD  CUT  IN ToiNTtn  KA>> 
AND  WfTM  TWO  OKENINOS 
CUT  IN  TME  TROMT  WHICH  ARC 
BACKUP  WITH  YELWW  SILK. 
THE  MEAp.pRESS  iS  CoVERED 
WITH  PINK  FLITTER. VEIL 
OF  PINK  NET  HANGS  FROH 
TmE  INSiDE  OF  HEA0DRES.5. 
PINK  CLOTH  WAtST  TRiMnEO 

WITH  Swan's  down,  plcat^o 

\SKIRTOF  CHANGLA&LE  PINK 
ANIHYELLOW  SILK  .  PEEP 
^PlNK    STOCKINGS  &ANO 
EPWITH  3WAN*S-D0VJtJ 


1 


Rainbow  hay  carrv  a 
bow  made  on  a  fan  shaped 

WIRE  FRAMt  (;0\'tRE.O  vlTM 

v-jHiTE  Chiffon  paint&o 

IN  THE.  PRlSr-lATiC    COLORS. 
THE   POT5  OF   GOLD  HUNG 
ON    THE.  ENPS  ARE  LICMT 
CCLDED  BASKETi  FIUUEP 
WITH  NUGGETS  OF  GlLOtO 
COTTON     OfvtSS  OF  YELLOW 
^HtFFCft^Tnon   THE    LONG 
SLEE/ES    OF  WHICH  TALL 
:3l3<  TRAILING  SCARF&    1^ 
THE    RAINBOW  COLORS 
STRINGS  OF    r^HiNE  STONES 
FOR    RMN     /^AY    HANG 
OVERTHE.     GOWN. 


Earth.     Glorii-s  of  air  and  sky  and  land  and  sea, 
You  are  most  beautiful,  it  seems  to  me; 
To  you  we  must  award  the  palm,  of  course. 
Fair  children  of  the  Elemental  Force! 

Time.     Stay,   Mother   Earth!     Methinks   't   would 
be  more  wise 
To  try  some  others  ere  we  give  tlie  prize. 

(Enter  Flourrs.) 


Flowers,     {..lir:  The  Caml<bcUs  arc  Coming.) 

The  flowers  are  coming  in  laughing  spring. 
With  brown  bees  humming  and  birds  a-wing. 
The  flowers  are  coming,  the  thrushes  will  sing, 
The  flowers  are  coming,  in  spring,  in  spring! 

The  flowers  are  the  Glory  of  all  the  World, 
Tlie  flowers  are  the  Glory,  gay-hucd,  dew-pearled. 
The  flowers  are  the  Glory,  we  tell  you  the  story, 
The  flowers  are  the  Glorj-  of  all  tlic  World ! 

The  flowers  are  blooming  in  summer-time, 
The  air  perfuming  in  every  clime. 
The  flowers  are  glowing  with  colors  fair, 
And  softly  blowing  in  summer  air. 

( Repeat  eliorus.) 

Time.    Well,  I  am  certain  this  old  world  of  ours 
Would  not  he  glorious  without  the  flowers. 

E.^RTH.     Indeed,  that  's  true !     These  bonny  little 
faces 
Serve  to  make  glad  the  world's  dark,  dreary  places. 
My  little  posies,  come,  wait  here  by  mc, 
And  see  who  our  next  visitor  may  be. 

(Flozccrs      groul'      tlientschcs      around      Mother 
Earth.) 

(Enter  Harvest.) 

H.^RVEST.     Father  Time  and  Mother  Earth, 
To  vou  I  owe  mv  birth. 


Year  after  year,  when  leaves  grow  sere, 

I  come,  a  happy  autumn  maiden, 

With  fruits  and  crops  well  laden. 

Your  child  am   I, 

For  Father  Time  and  Mother  Earth 

.\lone  could  give  me  birth. 

I  bring  the  harvest  of  the  field  and  vine, 

The  Glory  of  the  World  is  mine. 

Time.     Harvest,  you  have  a  glory  all  your  own; 
Not  easily  may  your  claim  be  o'erthrown. 

(Enter  Toil.) 

Toil.     (.-///•.■  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Rcpiihlic.) 

Of  all  the  gifts  bestowed  on  man,  the  noblest  one  is 

toil ; 
Whether  building  toward  the  heavens,  or  delving  in 

the  soil. 
In.the  joy  of  work  accomplished  he  forgets  all  weary 

moil, — 

The  toiler  working  on. 

Toiling  is  the  greatest  glory. 
Toiling  tells  the  sweetest  story, 
Glorv  to  the  toiler,  glorv ! 

the  Glory  of  the  World ! 

We  sing  the  song  of  labor,  and  we  work  from  morn 

till  night : 
Our  hearts  are  full  of  gladness,  and  our  faces  brave 

and  bright : 
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MARVt5T  SHOULD   BE  A 
PARK-HAIREP  GlRL- 
FSRlGHT  YELLOW  SKIRT 
ATENCILtP  IN  FRUIT  DE- 
SIGN. PLun-coLOREO  cmr 

FON  \rll^'ST.  LEOPARD  5KIN 
WOULD  AOOTo  THE  EFFECT. 
BASKET  OF  FRUIT  ON  HE.AO, 
RE-^TiNG  Or<  TURBAN  OF 
KED  CHIFFON  .  PUNCH   OF 
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sheaf  of  wheat  and 
sickle.  may  be  carried. 
Tan-colof^ed  sandals.. 


TOIL    CARRIE?      fi\ 

BASKET  AW>   I'lTCM- 
FORK  OR  OTHER     in  " 
PLErvE-NT.  TAN-COL- 
OKEO  MAT.  DUUU 
BLUE.    SMOCK.  S/M.t 
GREEN    CORPUKOY 
UNEE-BKEECHES. 
TAN-COLORED    SAN 
DAUS  AND  l_E.G- 
BAND3 . Over 

GRAY-  BUUt 
STOCKINGS. 


We  know  our  work  is  wortliy 
our  niiglit, 

'riu>  toiler  working 


,  and  we  work  witli  all 

on. 

{Repeat  chorus.) 

1R.\RTH.     .Aye,  noble  Toil,  well  do  I  know  thy  worth  ; 
Without  thee,  man  gets  naught  from  Mother  Eartli. 

{Enter  Art.) 

.\rt.     Peace,  all  ye  lesser  glories,  list  to  me! 
I  have  achieved  what  ye  may  never  be. 
I'ast  ages,  present  days,  and  future  years 
(jrant  me  the  homage  of  their  smiles  and  tears. 
I  am  immortal,  even  as   Time  is  Meet. 
Chaplets  and  bays  are  flung  at  my  lair  feet. 
I  bold  men's  souls  in  thrall ;  I  sway  each  heart. 
The  greatest  Glory  of  the  World  is  .\rt. 
Time.     Fleet,  call   you  me?     To  mortals   it   may 
seem 
That  1  glide  by  like  a  swift-passing  dream. 
But  to  old  Time  there  is  no  fast  nor  slow. 
As  round  and  round  the  age-long  cycles  go. 


(Enter  Liberty.) 

Liberty.   (Air:  Columbia,  the  Ceiu  of  the  Ocean.) 

O  Liberty,  greatest  of  glories! 

()  cause  that  all  heroes  hold  dear! 
W'rit  large  in  the  world's  greatest  stories. 

The  deeds  of  our  patriots  appear. 
Our  country  unites  to  applaud  thee, 

l'"or  thee  is  our  banner  unfurled, 
.'\nd  nations  forever  will  land  tliee. 

The  Glory  of  all  the  whole  World ! 

For  liberty,  martyrs  have  perished  ; 

For  liberty,  lives  have  been  lost ; 
But  liberty's  name  has  been  cherished, 

Whatever  the  hardship  or  cost. 
O  Liberty,  all  hearts  adore  thee; 

F'or  thee  are  all  banners  unfurled  ; 
The  glory  of  ages  streams  o'er  thee. 

The  Glory  of  all  the  whole  World! 

E.\RTH.    O  Liberty!    Thou  fairest,  loveliest  queen ! 
No  greater  glory  ever  may  he  .seen. 
To  thee  I  give  the  palm  — 

Time.  Wait,  wait,  my  dear! 

Another  applicant  is  drawing  near. 

(Enter  Fame.) 

Fame.    Goddess  of  Fame  am  T.    To  one  and  all. 
Luring,  I  sound  my  silver  trumpet-call. 
Mortals  obey  and  follow  where  I  lead; 
i\Iy  beckoning  finger  all  the  guide  they  heed. 
For  my  fair  sake  they  trample  'neath  their  feet 
Hearth,  home,  and  kindred,  friends  and  lovers  sweet ; 
Ming  away  wealth,  cast  aside  life's  fair  toys. 
In  breathless  race  to  win  my  radiant  joys. 


ART  HOLDS    HER 
PALETTE  IN  LEFT 
HAND,  AND    MAHl,- 
STlCK   IN   RIGHT. 
=>ME    WEAF!S  CLASS- 
ICAL &OWN  OF  50FT 
WHITE  t-lATERlAl-. 
HER    CLOAK    MAY 
6E  OF   RICH    BRO- 
CADE.^>R    OF    UN- 
BLEACHED    MUSLIN 
STENCILtP  IN    /\ 
BOLD    PATTERN 
m    OOLP  ,  BUACK. 
a.    EI-\ERAUD-SREEN. 
OOUO  5ANOALS    ON 
FEET,  AND  CHIKPLET 
ON  HEAD  COnPLirE 
THE   COSTUf^E.  .    A 
VEIL  OF   ORIENTAL 
GAUZE- r^AY  FALL 
FROM   THE    WREATH. 


To  read  their  names  writ  deathless  on  my  scroll. 
The  Glory  of  the  World.  Fame's  honor  roll ! 

Time.    Aye,  and  Fame  is  all-glorious!     I  incline 
To  think  her  glories  all  the  rest  outshine. 
How  thrills  the  soul  to  hear  of  lustrous  fame 
Crowning  the  memory  of  a  noble  name ! 
I'o  her  1  will  award  — 

Earth.  Now,  now,  my  friend. 

Pause  yet  a  moment,— this  is  not  the  end! 
(Enter  Youth.) 

Youth.     (Air:  Maryland,  my  Maryland.) 
When  hearts  are  young  and  life  is  gay. 

Golden  youth,  O  golden  youth ! 
I'he  world  is  like  a  flower  of  May. 

Golden  youth,  O  golden  youth ! 
The  days  are  just  a  fairy  spell. 
The  hours  chime  like  a  sweet-toned  bell. 
The  greatest  glory,— all  will  tell. 
Golden  youth,  O  golden  \outh ! 
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LIBEBTy   la-G-ARBtP 
IN  THIN    BLUE    SILk^ 
WMST,  DOTTED  WITH 
GOLD    STAr\S     ANU 
CONFIME.P  e»Y00LO 
RIBBON    AND    A 
SHIELD.  LONG  SKI^T 
OF  R£D-ANP-WH1  re 

Striped     material 

THE.  STKlPr-5     nAY 
BE  MADE  or     RlbSON 
BLUE.  CAP   ON    HEAP 
WITH  OOLO    STARS 
&:  GILDED  VJRE^TH. 
SHE  N^V    CAKRV  A 
RED  CftP  Of  LIBERTY 
ON    STAFF.ANOA 
K.RaKE.rJ     CHAIN 
IN    R.\t»MT    HA.tSD  . 
(ilLDeO    SANOftLS. 


TAME  WE/\f\S 
WHITE  ORE.CIAN 
ROBE..  FLESH- 
COLORED 
STOCKINGS  . 
ArMP  GIUDE-D 
SANDALS. 
SHE.    CAR.K.IES 
A  LONG  SILVER 
TRUMPET    AND 
A  WREATH    OF 
OIUDEP  LEAVES. 
A  FLAr\E..CUT 
FROM  CARDBOARD 
AMD  OILOED    OK 
COVERED   WITH 
GOLD   FLITTER 
f-NAY    ee     WORN 
FASTENED    TO 
THE    SILVER. 
HE.AO-  BAMP. 


Wlieii  hearts  arc  young,  all  life  is  joy 

Golden  youth,  O  golden  youth  ! 
The  world  is  just  a  lovely  toy, 

Golden  youth,  O  golden  youth! 
.■\  magic  liarp  by  fairies  strung, 
.\  glorious  clnme  with  silver  tongue, 
I'he  greatest  glory  ever  sung, 
(k.ilden  youth,   O  golden  youth! 


E.\RTH.     Oh,  hearts  of  golden  childhood!     Hearts 
of  youth ! 
Ever  art  thou  most  glorious,  of  a  truth. 
Swift-passing  youth,  a  treasure  rich  and  rare, 
Of  all  the  glorious  gifts  thou  art  most  fair. 
Tl.ME.     But  stay!  who  comes?     Some  mighty  po- 
tentate 
Alone  could  wear  such  robes  of  royal  state ! 

(Enter  Gold.) 

Gold.     The  Glory  of  the  World!     .\vaunt!     Have 

ye  forgotten  me. 
Gold,  the  great   monarch   of  mankind,   ruler  of  land 

and  sea  ? 
For  me  men  fight  and  rob  and  slay,  for  me  commit 

all  crime ! 
Thus  hath  it  been  from  earth's  first  day,  and  will  be 

for  all  time ! 
For  me  men   toil,   for  me  they  work,   they  scheme, 

they  plan,  they  pray ; 


For  me  they  struggle  all  day  long,  then  turn  night 

into  day. 
For  me  they  tread  the  busy  marts,  in  raging  vorte.K 

swirled  ; 
They  know  my  power !     They  worship  me,  the  Glory 

of  the  World ! 
Time.    'T  is  true!    The  mighty  power  of  glittering 

gold 
Claims  all  mankind  as  subjects.     Young  or  old, 
Or  good  or  bad,  or  ill  or  well,  all  bow  — 

E.\RTH.    Say  ;/far/_v  all !    5'o»ic  scorn  him.  anyhow. 
.\nd  too,  gold,  rightly  used,  is  good  and  fine. 
Gold,  in  itself,  is  glorious,  /  opine. 

{Enter  Folly.) 

FoLLV.     (Air:  Jingle  Bells.) 

T   'ni  Folly,  as  you  see;  I  'm  naught  but  inirth  and 

glee; 
This  dull  old  world  can't  get  along  without  a  glimpse 

of  me. 


Youth   i>aay  6E.   KEPRESEntED  oy  TWO 
FIGURES.    THE  GIRL    r>lAY   WE.AF>.     A 
PRETTY   LIGHT    SUMMER  FROCK 
ANP    CAP,B,y     A  SKIPPING-  B.OPE. 
THE   BOY    MAY    BE  IN    A   BASEBALL 
SUIT,    AND     HOLD    A    H&RALD'S 
TRUMPET    ANP    BAH  NEK. 
HE    TYPIFIES     SPORT,  WITH    A   GAG  OF 
G0LF-CLUB5  0N    ON&   SHOUUOeH.ANO 
ON    THE    OTHER  SIDE  A    LAI=<,Gt. 
CANVAS      POCKeT     CONTAINING 
A  TENNVS-R.ACKE.T      FOOT-BALL, 
BA?iEBALL    SAT  AND   i-\ITT,   anT)  A 
BRICiMT-COLOB.£D     SW&^TE.F^. 
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I  dance  across  tlic  miles,  a  thing  of  joy  and  smiles, 
And  every  one  is  welcome  to  my  merry  tricks  and 
wiles. 

Cap  and  bells,  cap  and  bells. 

Folly's  wand  is  twirled, 
Follv  laughs  and  Follv  chaffs,— 

The  Glory  of  the  \Vorld  ! 

T  'm  Folly's  very  self,  a  merry,  tricksy  elf. 
And  everybody  seems  to  love  my  pretty  little  ways; 
And  surely  every  one  will  welconie  h'olly's  fun. 
To  cheer  him  as  he  plods  along  through  dull   and 
dreary  days. 

{Repeat  clwnts.) 

E.AHTH.     O  Folly,  pretty  Folly, 
You  're  so  frivolous  and  jolly, 

I  love  you  to  distraction,  though  1  can  hardly  say 
That  I  think  you  "11  be  victorious 
In  this  contest  for  the  glorious; 


But  come  and  stay  here  near  nie,  for  I  love  you, 
anyway ! 

(Enter  Learning,  wearing  the  eaf>  and  gozi'n.) 

Le.\rninc.    Hush,  idle  chatterers!  hearken.  Father 
Time ! 
Mother  Earth,  listen  to  my  claim  sublime. 
Learning  am  1  ;  fair  I^ducation's  self. 
.Ml  knowledge  to  be  found  on  wisdom's  shelf, 
I'rom  ancient  sagas  to  most  modern  lore. 
Books  of  the  future  and  the  tomes  of  j'ore, 
-Ml,  all  are  mine.    Of  every  age  and  nation 
The  Glory  of  the  World  is  lulueation. 

Time.    Right,  O  Sir  Learning!    Education  shows 
.\  glory  that  undimmed  forever  glows. 
Knowledge  is  power,  knowledge  is  life  and  light, 
What  other  glory  may  shine  forth  so  bright? 

{Enter  Charily.) 

Ch.vkitv.     Sweet  Charity  am  I.    In  pity's  name 
The  Glory  of  the  World  1  justly  claim. 
What  greater,  nobler  effort  can  be  made 
Than  to  our  fellow-creatures  to  give  aid? 
The  soul  that  is  by  Charity  impelled 
.Soars  skyward,  as  on  angels'  wings  upheld. 
Charity  with  its  twofold  blessing  thrills 
Roth  giver  an  1  receiver.     And  it  tills 
.■\11  hearts  with  love  and  joy  and  sympathy. 
The  Glory  of  the  World  is  Charity. 

Time.    Charity  is  a  great,  a  blessed  grace; 
May  it  not  well  deserve  t!ie  highest  place? 

Earth.    Indeed,  it  may.    Yet  pause  ere  you  decide; 
For  by  your  word  you  ever  must  abide. 

Time.     So  many  claimants!     What  am  T  to  do? 
Dear  Mother  Earth,  pray  how  does  it  strike  you? 

F.\RTn.    I  'm  just  bewildered !    Each  one  is  so 
splendid, 
\\'ith  all  their  gladness  and  their  goodness  blended. 

Ti.ME.    .And  yet  we  must  make  choice.    It  seems  to 
me 
The  greatest  glory  is  — 

E.vRTH.  Wait !    Let  me  see — 

Are  there  no  others? 

Ti.MR.  I  '11  just  look  outside. 

Perhaps— 


CMftRlTy  WEf\RS 
SiMPLe    CRAYPRfiSf 
CLOAK.ANP  VE.IU  . 

A  Shell  for 

WATER,  AB/S5KF.T 
FOK   roop    AMP 
's   NOSEGKY    OF 
BRIGHT  f  LOUEPS 

comple-te:  the 

COSTUME.  , 


Gold   HA.S  GiLOEP 
SLIPPERS  &  GOLO- 
COLOR.ED  STOCKlNCb 
YELLOV^/  JERKIN 
TFMfinE^D  WITH   SE- 
QUINS. CLOAK   t^Ki 
BE  BV^RLftP,  STENCIL 
to  IN  BOLD  SYHBOLIC 

figured  ,  ok  it  hay  be 
Rich  gold  brocapi-. 
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{Enter,  uilli  a  hurrah,  the  Christmas  Group: 
Sfirit  of  Christinas.  Jack  Frost,  Slcighbells.  Plum 
Pudding,  and  ti\.'0  liny  lots  arrayed  as  Santa  Clauses.) 

Christmas    Group    (in    concert).      We    are    flie 
Christmas  Time !     We  think  that  we 
The  Glory  of  the  World  will  prove  to  he! 

Christmas  Stirit.     1  am  the  Christmas  Spirit.     T 
am  Love 
Sent  down  to  Earth  and   Time  from  heaven  ahovc. 
I  stand  for  Christmas  peace,  joy,  and  good-will ; 
Presents  I  scatter,  Christmas  trees  I  till; 
Greetings  I  offer,  Christmas  carols  sing, 
1  wreathe  the  holly  and  the  joy-bells  ring! 
And  throngh  my  efforts,  like  a  golden  gleam, 
The  Christmas  Spirit  Hows,  a  shining  stream 
Of  love  and  joy  and  peace  and  happiness 
That  all  mankind  will  comfort,  cheer,  and  bless. 
The  Christmas  Spirit  radiates  love  and  mirth. 
Now,  tell  me.  Father  Time  and  Mother  Earth, 
Is  there  a  combination  yet  above 
The  glorious  happiness  of  mirth  and  love? 

Time.     I  sav  there  's  not!     I  vote  for  Love  and 
Mirth,-  ' 
The  Glory  of  the  World!     Eh,  Mother  Earth? 

Earth.     Yes,  I  agree.     O  Christmas  Spirit,  hear! 
Vou  are  the  Glory  of  the  World,  my  dear! 

Final  Chorus,  by  all  on  stage. 

(.lir:  The  Recessional) 

Hail,  Christmas  Spirit,  best  of  all! 

Glory  of  all  this  world  of  ours! 
Let  laughter  ring  through  festal  hall. 

Bedecked  with  holly  and  with  flowers. 
Spirit  of  Love,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget. 

Teach  us  that  better  we  may  live, 
.  Imbue  us  with  thy  generous  Ways ; 
And  help  us  lovingly  to  give 

On  this,  the  gladdest  of  glad  days. 
Spirit  of  Love,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget. 

Hail,  Christmas  Spirit,  once  again! 

All  hail  thy  love  and  merry  cheer! 
Let  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men 

Ring  in  our  hearts  all  round  the  year. 
Spirit  of  Christmas,  teach  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget. 

(curtaix) 


Spirit  of  Christmas  has 

White   VE.LV&TeEN  meoicv^u 
GOWN  WITH  LONG    POCKE.T- 
SLE6VE&  TILLED  WITH  CIFT5. 
GOWN  STENCILEP  IN    HOLLY. 
GOLDEN  GiR.DLE.,MOLDIN&   KEP 
Hef\R-r-SHAPED  PURSE.    HORM 
OF  PLENTY   S-ST*AR.ar    HALO 
OF  GlLDE-D  C^R.DSO^RO.     RED 
VELVET    CLO/VK. 
JACK  TROST  IN  WHITE    C/SN 
TON    FLANNEL, SPMNKLeO 
WITH     DIAMONO-DOST.  COTToH 
SNOW    QALLS  WITH  FUTTeR. 
ThlCKLV    DU5TED. 
SLElCHSeULS    IN  SILVER- 

On-AV   T"3MTS    .S-  P01MTE.D 

jerkin:  B&llS   AR.R  OM 
EVER.V   POINT-,  AfiOONO 
HEAO.ON    BREAST   AmO    UP 
EACM  LEa.  RaiNS   *.  WHIP 
ARE.  CAB.RIED. 


PLUM  PJOOINO 

vJEARS  A  FULL 
SUIT  OF  ROMPERS. 
rAAOE    OF  ROUGH 
BROWN  CLOTH. 
AND  STOFPG-0 
OUT  OUItE  round 
CAP  Of  SAN\E-  ■ 
PECOR^TEO  WITH 
UPOE  HOLLf  SPRAY 
iCaiSINSOF  PLun 
C0L0R.ED    .SILK- 
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Chapter  III 

THE  SILVER    LINING 

"Say,  fillows,  did  you  hear  about  Jimmy  War- 
ren's kid  brother?"  eagerly  inquired  Court  Par- 
ker, skipping  up  to  a  group  gathered  about  the 
school  steps  next  morning. 

From  force  of  haljit,  e.xpectaiit  grins  wreathed 
several  faces.  "Huh.'"  gnnited  Dad  Cib.son,  sus- 
piciously.    "What  's  the  joke?" 

"Joke  !"  repeated  the  latest  comer,  indignantly. 
"There  is  n't  any  joke.  What  gave  you  that 
idea  ?  It  came  pretty  near  being  serious.  I  can 
tell  you.  One  of  the  electric  feed-wires  got  loose 
in  the  storm  yesterday,  and  hung  down  in  front 
of  Jimmy's  house  on  Pine  Street.  Before  any- 
body else  saw  it.  that  crazy  kid  Ceorgie  had  to  go 
out  and  grab  hold  of  it.  with  both  hands." 

He  paused  an  instant  for  breath,  and  a  con- 
certed e.Kclaniation  went  up  from  the  crowd  that 
had  gathered  swiftly  about  him.  "( iee !"  e.x- 
clainied  stout  Harry  X'cdder.  "And  the  current 
still  on.  I  s'pose?  " 

"Of  course  it  was  !  Dad  told  me  how  many  volts. 
I  forget,  .\nyhow.  Ceorgie  got  hold  and  couldn't 
let  go.  They  said  he  yelled  to  beat  the  band,  and 
then  went  clean  out.  A  crowd  got  aroiind  right 
away,  but  nobody  seemed  to  know  what  to  do. 
One  man  ran  in  and  started  'phoning  for  'em 
to  turn  off  the  current ;  and  while  he  was  gone, 
what  do  you  think  happened?  A  kid  with  a 
bunch  of  papers  came  along,  and  jumped  right  in 
and  grabbed  hold  of  (leorgie  to  pull  him  off  the 
wire.  They  said  that  when  the  current  hit  him 
it  was  like  being  kicked  by  a  horse.  He  went 
clean  across  the  street  and  banged  his  head  an 
awful  whack  on  the  curb.  He  got  up  sort  of 
groggy,  but  he  must  have  been  u  game  one,  for 
he  came  right  back,  wrap|)ed  some  newspapers 
around  his  hands,  and  had  Georgie  loose  in  a 
jifTy!" 

"Creat  I"  came  in  an  appreciative  chorus.  Then 
one  of  the  third-grade  boys  piped  up  curiously, 
"But  what  good  was  the  newspaper?" 

"Insulation,  of  course."  spoke  up  Sherman 
Ward,  from  the  outskirts  of  the  group.  He  was 
tall  enough  to  look  over  the  heads  of  most  of 
the  fellows,  and  spoke  with  a  certain  authority. 
"If  he  had  n't  used  them  he  'd  have  got  the  shock, 
as  he  did  the  first  time.  That  's  .some  idea, 
though,    fellows.      1   don't  believe   I   'd  have  re- 


membered, right  off  the  bat,  that  paper  was  a  non- 
conductor.    Who  was  he.  Court?" 

"Nobody  knows:  that  's  the  funny  part  of  it." 
Court  thrust  back  a  dangling  lock  of  brown  hair 
with  a  characteristic  gesture.  "It  was  pretty 
near  dark,  and  everybody  was  excited,  and  all 
that,  Mrs.  Warren  told  Dad  when  he  was  over 
this  morning.  She  said  she  only  noticed  that  he 
was  n't  so  very  tall  and  carried  his  papers  in  a 
bag  over  one  shoulder.  She  forgot  all  about 
him  till  after  they  'd  got  the  kid  into  the  house 
and  the  doctor  had  come.  Then  when  she  sent 
somebody  out  to  see,  the  chap  had  gone." 

At  once  the  throng  of  boys  was  plunged  into 
a  fever  of  interested  specidation.  The  idea  of  an 
unknown  appearing  suddenly  out  of  the  darkness, 
doing  his  spectacular  stunt,  and  slipping  away 
again  without  revealing  himself  appealed  tre- 
iTiendously  to  the  imagination.  The  fact  that  he 
was  a  boy  and  quite  possibly  one  of  themselves 
vastly  increased  the  interest.  One  after  another 
the  various  fellows  with  paper  routes  were  sug- 
gested, but  for  the  most  part  as  quickly  dismissed. 
One  was  too  tall,  another  delivered  in  a  different 
part  of  town,  two  more  were  jiart  of  the  present 
assemblage  and  reluctantly  denied  any  comiection 
with  the  affair. 

"Maybe  it  was  that  fellow  Tompkins,"  doubt- 
fully suggested  Bob  Gibson,  when  most  of  the 
other  possibilities  had  been  e.xliausted.  "lie  goes 
past  I'inc  Street,  does  n't  he?" 

A  sudden  low  laugh  touched  with  scorn,  from 
the  outskirts  of  the  circle,  turned  all  eyes  to 
where  Ranny  Phelps  leaned  against  the  iron 
railing. 

"Vou  're  quite  a  joker,  are  u't  you.  Bob?" 
commented  the  blond  chap,  with  a  tlash  of  his 
white  teeth. 

Gibson  sniffed.  "1  don't  see  anything  so  awful 
funny  in  that."  he  retorted.  "He  does  go  past 
Pine  Street  about  every  night:  1  've  seen  him 
often." 

"Quite  possi-bly,"  agreed  Phelps,  suavely.  "1 
never  said  he  did  n't.  you  old  grumbler.  He  prob- 
ably went  past  last  night,  but  take  my  word  for 
it  he  did  n't  turn  in,  N'ou  don't  suppose  that 
thickhead  would  have  the  ginnption  to  do  what 
this  chap  did,  or  the  wit  to  know  about  paper 
being  a  non-conductor,  and  all  that?  Not  in  a 
thousand  years  !" 

Bob's  mouth  set  stubbornly ;  he  was  one  who 
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never  lost  a  cliance  to  argue.  "I  don't  see  it  at 
all  !"  he  retorted,  "lust  because  you  sa\'?o  does  n't 
make  him  thick.  I  noticed  you  ])ickin,i(  on  him 
last  night,  and  1  tell  you  right  now  that  anvliody 
might  seem  —  " 

"He  did  n't  scriii  brainless  — he  :k\is."  inter- 
rupted Phelps  with  cool,  scornful  certainty.  "A 
fellow  who  could  manage  to  fall  over  his  feet 
as  many  times  as  he  did  in  that  simjilc  little  drill, 
and  make  as  many  breaks  —  " 

lie  paused  suddenly  and  bit  his  lips.  .\t  the 
farther  edge  of  the  wide  circle  the  face  of  Tomp- 
kins himself  had  loomed  all  at  once  into  his  sur- 
prised consciousness,  and  something  in  the  hoy's 
level,  unsmiling,  somber  glance  lirought  a  twinge 
of  shame  to  Ranleigh's  heart.  For  an  instant 
he  stood  silent,  striving  to  resume  his  usual  cool 
nonchalance.    Then  he  turned  away  with  a  shrug. 

"But  after  all,"  he  drawled,  "it  "s  hardly  worth 
while  arguing  about.  \\'ho  's  got  that  seventh 
problem  in  Geom  ?     It  's  a  sticker,  all  right." 

It  was  well  enough  done  to  deceive  most  of  the 
fellows  about  him,  particularly  since  the  sound 
of  the  last  bell  started  the  crowd  up  the  steps 
and  into  the  school  building.  But  Court  Parker 
had  noted  the  direction  of  Ranny's  glance,  and  a 
gleam  of  indignation  flashed  into  his  eyes.  For 
a  moment  he  stood  biting  his  lips:  then  his  face 
cleared  and  he  pounced  on  Tom[)kins. 

"Well,  were  you.  Tommy?"  he  demanded  airily. 

"Was  I  what?"  countered  the  other,  briefly. 

"The  hero  —  the  chap  who  leaped  into  the 
breach  and  saved  Oeorgie  Warren  from  a  — a  — an 
electrocutive  finish."  Court's  metaphors  might 
be  mixed,  but  his  vocabulary  seldom  lacked  origi- 
nality. Tompkins  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  frowned  a  bit. 

"Is  it  likely?"  he  asked,  with  a  touch  of  bitter- 
ness. "Even  if  1  "d  had  the  chance,  I  'm  too 
thick  to—" 

"Rot  !"  cut  in  Court,  swiftly.  As  they  went 
up  the  steps  he  flung  an  arm  impulsively  around 
the  other's  shoulders.  "Don't  you  worry  about 
anything  Ranny  Phelps  says.  Xobody  ever  pays 
any  attention  to  him.  anyhow.  I  do  wi.sh  I  knew 
who  that  plucky  chap  was,  though.  It  was  a 
corking  thing  to  do.  You  have  n't  heard  any  one 
say.  have  you.  Tommy  ?" 

Tom])kins  hesitated  an  instant,  an  odd  inde- 
cision in  his  face.  A  few-  minutes  ago  he  might 
have  found  a  boyish  pride  and  pleasure  in  his 
friend's  surprise  at  learning  his  part  in  the  af- 
fair. Xow  he  merely  shook  his  head.  "Those 
I  've  heard— talking  about  it,  did  n't  seem  to 
know,"  he  returned  shortly. 

"Humph  !  Well,  I  guess  I  '11  have  to  start  my 
mighty    brain     working    and     do    the     Sherlock 


Holmes  stunt,"  decided  Court,  philosophically. 
"Say !  Won't  Jimmy  be  crazy,  though,  to  be 
away  at  school  with  all  this  happening  to  his 
own  family.     I  can  just  see  him  squirm  !" 

.\s  they  entered  the  coat-room  his  volatile  mind 
leaped  to  another  topic.  "There  's  one  good 
thing,  old  top:  you  can  come  out  for  the  troop 
team  now.  That  'II  be  great !  Don't  forget 
there    s  practice  right  after  school  this  aft." 

Dale  sla()ped  his  cap  on  a  hook  and  turned 
away.  "I  'm  not  coming  out,"  he  said  grufl^y, 
making  for  the  door. 

Court's  eyes  widened.  "Not  coming  out  for 
football?"  he   repeated  amazedlv. 

"Xo!" 

"Why  not.  for  goodness'  sake?" 

"1  don't  want  to."  was  the  almost  ungracious 
retort. 

Court  snift'ed  incredulously.  "Tell  that  to  your 
grandmother!  Have  n't  I  seen  you  play  often 
enough  to  know  better?  Wait  a  second."  At 
the  entrance  of  the  coat-room  he  caught  Tomp- 
kins by  the  arm.  and,  whirling  him  aroimd,  stared 
into  his  face.  "If  you  think  for  a  minute,"  he 
went  on  with  some  heat,  "that  anybody—  You 
old  idiot  !  You  make  me  sick  with  your  silly  no- 
tions.    I  '11  — I  'II  settle  you,  though," 

\\'ith  which  cryptic  and  somewhat  fragmentary 
comment,  he  slapped  Dale  briskly  on  the  back 
and  slipped  into  his  seat,  leaving  the  other  to 
seek  his  own  place  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
room,  unconsciously  heartened  a  bit  by  his  fel- 
low's friendliness.  But  a  moment  later  his  fore- 
head wrinkled  perplexedly.  Court  had  a  little 
habit  of  impulsively  settling  the  aft'airs  of  nations 
offhand,  and  his  last  remark  seemed  to  indicate 
that  something  of  the  kind  was  in  his  mind  at 
present. 

"Well,  whatever  it  is,  he  won't  get  me  to  come 
out  for  the  team,"  decided  Tompkins,  his  jaw 
squaring  stubbornly.  "They  don't  think  I  'm  good 
enough  for  them,  and  I  'm  not  going  to  force 
myself  where  I  'm  not  wanted." 

Those  few  words  overheard  just  before  had 
opened  afresh  the  wound  of  the  night  before  and 
confirmed  Dale's  conviction  that  he  was  not 
wanted  in  Troop  Five.  With  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  of  the  boys  who  had  been  friendly 
before,  he  felt  that  the  scouts  agreed  w^ith  Ranny 
Phelps  in  resenting  his  presence  in  the  crack 
troop  of  Hillsgrove.  Because  his  father  was  a 
working-man.  because  he  himself  sold  papers  to 
eke  out  the  family  income,  because,  in  .short,  he 
was  poor  and  had  come  to  meeting  in  rather 
shabby  clothes  instead  of  a  natty  uniform,  they 
looked  down  on  him  as  an  interloper  who  had  no 
business  to  be  there.     He  would  merely  be  in- 
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viting  further  slights  by  appearing  on  the  foot- 
bull  field  and  trying  for  a  position  on  the  troop 
eleven. 

"I  can  just  see  Sherman  Ward's  expression  if 

I  did!"  he  thous-ht  bitterly.     "He  "s  the  niftiest 
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one  of  the  lot,  willi  his  father  owning  the  iron 
works  and  al)out  half  the  town  besides.  He 
would  n't  wa;;te  much  time  on  me,  I  guess!" 

Taken  all  in  ail.  Dale  failed  to  pass  either  a 
pleasant  or  a  profitable  morning.  He  tried  to 
keep  his  mind  on  the  lessons,  but  that  was  n't 
easy.  He  had  not  yet  decided  whether  or  not  to 
remain  in  the  troop,  and  this  question  seemed  so 
much  more  vital  and  important  than  arithmetic 
problems  or  dates   in   ancient   history  that   his 


thoughts  returned  to  it  again  and  again.  Ik- 
hated  the  idea  of  staying  where  he  was  n't 
wanted,  and  yet  to  leave  now  would  look  as  if 
he  were  a  coward,  afraid  to  face  the  jibes  and 
sarcasms  of  the  fellows  who  did  n't  like  him. 

The  end  of  the  morning 
session  found  the  jiroblem  still 
unsolved.  Dale  was  a  little 
slow  putting  his  books  away, 
and  when  he  came  to  look  for 
I'arker,  who  usually  walked 
home  with  him.  Court  was  no- 
w  here  to  be  seen.  .As  he  left 
the  building  he  noticed  a 
bunch  of  high-school  boys 
from  upstairs  laughing  and 
fooling  on  the  corner.  Ranny 
Phel[)s  was  among  them,  and 
several  other  members  of 
Troop  Five,  and  miconsciously 
the  tenderfoot  paused  for  an 
instant  and  half  turned  as  if 
to  seek  the  other  e.xit.  A  sec- 
ond later  his  lips  tightened 
and  a  dull  flush  came  into  his 
cheeks.  Ife  never  went  home 
that  way,  why  should  he  take 
it  now?  Swiftly  he  turned 
back,  and  with  head  high  in  a 
desperate  efYort  to  look  un- 
con.scious,  he  started  bri.skly 
down  the  walk.  He  was  within 
a  dozen  feet  of  the  jolly  group 
when  all  at  once  there  came 
a  hail  from  behind. 
••Hi,  Dale!" 

-Astonished,  he  turned  at  the 
call  to  see  .Sherman  Ward 
coming  down  the  school  steps. 
I'or  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if 
he  must  have  been  mistaken, 
but  the  older  chap  quickly  set- 
tled that  doubt. 

••Wait  a  mimite,  kid."  he 
went  on ;  "I  want  to  talk  to 
you." 

In  an  instant  Dale's  interest 
in  the  throng  at  the  corner  vanished.  Surprised, 
curious,  a  little  on  the  defensive,  he  watched  the 
approach  of  the  senior  patrol-leader. 

"I  forgot  to  speak  to  you  last  night  about  foot- 
ball," Sherman  began  at  once  with  brisk,  casual 
friendliness.    '•\'ou  play,  don^t  you?" 

"A— a  little.''  stammered   Dale,  dazed  by  the 
absence  of  what  he  had  so  fully  expected  in  the 
other's  manner. 
•'What  position?" 
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'•Er  — tackle,   and-  aiul   hall'-l)ack  — sometimes." 

"N'ou  ought  to  make  a  pretty  jiood  lutwk  if  you 
've  got  speed,"  luused  the  older  chap,  his  glance 
ap])reciati\  ely  taking  in  the  boy's  sturdy  build 
and  good  shoulders.  "The  season  's  well  along  and 
the  team  's  made  up,  but  we  need  more  weight. 
Troop  One  's  the  only  team  wo  're  afraid  of,  but 
we  've  simiily  got  to  lick  them  and  nal)  the  pen- 
nant. I  'II  try  you  out  this  afternoon.  Practice 
at  three-thirty  sharj)  in  the  field  back  of  my  place. 
We  '11  go  right  over  from  school.  \ou  go  this 
way,  don't  you  ?" 

The  throng  at  the  corner  had  broken  up,  and 
the  two  were  practically  alone.  Dale  nodded  and 
mechanically  fell  into  step.  lie  had  been  steeling 
himself  for  something  so  very  different  that  in 
a  second  his  defenses  were  swept  entirely  away. 
Ward's  perfect  assurance  of  his  readiness  to  play 
made  even  hesitation  seem  the  action  of  a  selfish 
cad  unwilling  to  do  his  best  for  his  troop.  Be- 
sides, Dale  did  not  want  to  refuse— now. 

"How  is  it  you  never  thought  of  being  a  scout 
before?"  asked  Ward,  as  they  cut  across  corners 
toward  !Main  Street.  "Was  n't  there  any  troop 
where  you  came  from  ?" 

Dale  shook  his  head.  "Xo;  and  after  we  got 
here  ["ather— did  n't  want  me  to  join.  He— he 
did  n't  seem  to  understand  about  it,  and  so — " 

He  paused :  Ward  nodded  comprehendingly. 
"Sometimes  they  don't."  he  said.  "Well,  it  's  all 
right  now.  Vou  re  in,  and  you  don't  look  like  a 
chap  who  'd  stay  a  tenderfoot  long,  especially 
with  a  scoutmaster  like  Mr.  Curtis.  He  s  a 
corker,  all  right,  and  does  everything  to  help  a 
fellow  along.  I  should  n't  wonder  if  you  d  be 
ready  for  second-class  exams  as  soon  as  the 
month  is  up." 

Dale's  eyes  brightened.  "[  11  certainly  try 
'em,  anyhow.  I  can  pass  a  lot  of  the  tests  now, 
I  think,  and  1  'm  going  to  bone  up  on  the  others 
hard. " 

"That  's  the  boy!"  smiled  Sherman.  "If  I  can 
help  you  in  anything,  let  me  know.  Well,  this 
is  my  corner.  So  long.  Don't  forget  practice  at 
three-thirty  sharp." 

With  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  turned  down  Main 
Street,  leaving  Dale  to  stare  after  him  for  a 
moment  or  two,  an  odd  expression  on  his  freck- 
led face. 

"Why,  he  's— he  's  not  a  bit  what  I—  He  's 
just  like—"  He  ended  with  a  deep-drawn  breath 
and  turned  homeward,  head  high  and  shoulders 
squared. 

Somehow  the  bine  of  the  sky  seemed  suddenly 
deeper,  the  sunshine  brighter  than  it  had  been 
before.  The  crisp,  clean  autumn  air  had  a  tang 
in  it  he  had  not  noticed  until  this  moment.     He 


drew  it  iiUo  his  huigs  in  great  guljis,  and  his 
eyes  sparkled. 

"The  pants  'II  do,"  he  murnuired  to  himself; 
"so  will  the  jersey.  I  have  n't  any  decent  shoes, 
but  I  've  played  in  sneakers  before.  And  there  '11 
be  time  to  deliver  the  papers  after  five." 

Cit.M'TF.R    IV 
ON   THE  CRIDIRON 

Ranny  I'hei.ps  left  the  school  building  that 
afternoon  in  a  distinctly  disagreeable  mood.  He 
had  been  feeling  vaguely  irritable  all  day,  but 
since  noon  there  had  developed  grouchy  tenden- 
cies, as  Court  Parker  termed  them,  and  he  was 
ready  to  flare  up  at  the  slightest  provocation.  On 
the  way  down-stairs  he  had  flown  out  at  Harry 
X'edder,  one  of  his  particular  followers,  for  no 
other  reasoti  than  that  the  stout  youth  expressed 
an  indolent  conviction  that  the  new  tenderfoot 
could  play  football  better  than  he  could  drill,  and 
that  he  would  probably  show  up  on  the  field.  The 
blow-up,  instead  of  relieving  pressure,  as  such 
things  often  do,  seemed  to  deepen  Phelps's  dis- 
content, and  seeing  X\'ard  on  the  walk  just  ahead 
of  him,  he  yielded  to  a  sudden  impulse  and  hastily 
caught  up  with  him. 

"Look  here,  Sherm,"  he  began  hastily,  "you  're 
not  really  thinking  of— of— using  that  nut  Tomp- 
kins, are  you?'' 

The  football  captain  glanced  sidewise  at  him 
— a  cool,  level  stare.  "Why  not?"  he  asked 
briefly.    "He  's  a  member  of  the  troop,  is  n't  he?" 

Ranny  realized  his  mistake,  but  temper  kept 
him  to  it.  "Oh,  yes !  yes,  of  course, "  he  snapped 
petulantly.  "Unfortunately  he  is,  but  I  don't  see 
why  you  should  encourage  him.  If  he  's  shown 
that  he— he— is  n't  wanted,  he  may  have  the  wit 
to— to— " 

Conscious  of  Ward's  prolonged,  quizzical 
glance,  the  blond  chap  faltered,  and  then,  furious 
at  himself  and  with  his  companion,  he  went  on 
angrily :  "You  need  n't  look  like  that.  You  know 
yourself  he  's  the  extreme  limit.  Look  at  him 
now !"  He  waved  one  hand  jerkily  toward  a 
group  ahead,  which  included  the  boy  under  dis- 
cussion chatting  eagerly  with  Parker  and  Dad 
Ciibson.  "He  's  a  disgrace  to  the  troop  with  that 
horrible-looking  suit,  all  rags  and  frayed,  and — 
and  his  hair  bushing  all  over  his  collar:  I  don't 
believe  it  's  been  cut  in  months." 

"\\'ell,  what  of  it?"  inquired  the  taller  chap 
composedly,  as  Ranny  paused  for  breath. 
"What  's  his  hair  or  his  clothes  got  to  do  with 
his  being  a  good  scout  ?" 

"Everything!"  snapped  Ranny,  biting  his  lips 
and  striving  to  keep  down  his  temper.    "A  fellow 
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that  amounts  to  anything  will  — will  keep  himself 
decent  looking  even  if  he  is— poor.  Besides  he  — 
^'oii  saw  him  last  night ;  could  n't  do  the  simplest 
thing  without  making  a  show  of  himself.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  he  '11  never  amount  to  anything. 
He  's  a  dead  loss,  and  I  wish—  I  can't  think 
what  you  see  in  —  " 

He  broke  off  with  grating  teeth,  maddeningly 
conscious  of  the  futility  and  ineffectiveness  of  his 
words.  It  was  n't  at  all  the  sort  of  thing  he  had 
meant  to  say.  He  realized  that  temper  had  dead- 
ened judgment,  and  that  the  whole  must  sound 
excessively  silly  and  childish.  He  fully  expected 
his  companion  to  greet  the  outbreak  vv'ith  open 
ridicule,  but  when  he  looked  up,  he  discovered 
with  mingled  annoyance  and  relief  that  \\'ard 
was  n't  listening  at  all.  Instead,  he  was  staring 
at  the  group  ahead  with  an  expression  of  such 
frank  curiosity  and  interest  that  rnstinctively 
Ranny  followed  the  direction  of  his  schoolmate's 
eager  glance. 

Eight  or  ten  boys,  mostly  upper-grade  grammar- 
school  students  and  about  half  of  them  scouts, 
were  bunchetl  together  at  the  corner  of  a  cross- 
street.  .Apparently  they  bad  been  halted  by  a 
man  of  middle  age  who  was  talking  with  con- 
siderable animation,  the  while  keeping  one  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  Dale  Tompkins,  who  looked 
exceedingly  sheepish  and  uncomfortable.  .'\s 
Ranny  stared,  puzzled,  he  was  amazed  to  see 
Court  Parker  leap  suddenly  at  his  classmate  with 
a  piercing  yell,  clutch  him  about  the  waist,  and 
execute  a  few  steps  of  a  wildly  eccentric  war- 
dance.  Then  he  thumped  the  tenderfoot  vio- 
lently on  the  back,  and  finally  the  whole  crowd 
flung  themselves  on  the  boy  in  a  body.  As  Ward 
and  Phelps  hastily  approached,  the  victim  was 
engulfed  by  numbers,  but  his  vehement,  embar- 
rassed protests  sounded  intermittently  above  the 
din. 

"Aw,  quit  it,  fellows  I  Lay  off,  won't  you  ?  It 
was  n't  anything.     I—     Cut  it  out— do!" 

"Here  's  the  missing  hero  !"  called  Court  Parker, 
shrilly.  "Where  "s  the  leather  medal  ?"  Suddenly 
he  slid  out  of  the  throng  and  faced  the  new- 
comers, his  eyes  shining.  "What  do  you  know- 
about  Tommy?"  he  demanded.  "He  's  the  mys- 
terious guy  who  rescued  Georgie  Warren  last 
night,  l-'act !  Mr.  Pegram  was  there  and  saw 
him.  He  was  the  one  who  'phoned  the  company 
to  shut  off  the  current,  you  know.  Says  Tommy 
was  cool  as  a  cucumber  and  had  all  kinds  of 
nerve.  And  this  morning  he  never  let  out  a 
peep  aI)Out  it,  even  when  I  asked  him.  Some  kid, 
eh,  Sherm?" 

Ward  grinned.  "The  secretive  young  beg- 
gar!" he  exclaimed.     "By  jinks!     That  ought  to 


mean  a  medal,  sure  !  .\nd  he  a  tenderfoot  only 
a  week  !" 

He  moved  forward  toward  the  throng,  eager 
for  further  details.  Ranny  did  not  stir.  His  face 
was  blank,  and  his  mind,  usually  so  active,  failed 
for  a  second  or  two  to  take  in  the  meaning  of 
what  he  had  heard.  When  at  length  he  realized 
the  truth,  a  sense  of  grudging  admiration  stole 
over  him.  From  one  of  those  present  at  the 
affair  last  night  he  had  had  an  unusually  vivid 
account  of  the  accident.  He  understood  the  risks 
the  hitherto  unknown  rescuer  had  run,  and  fully 
appreciated  his  nerve  and  resourcefulness.  For 
a  flashing  second  he  was  filled  with  an  impulse 
to  follow  W'ard's  example  and  add  his  brief  word 
of  congratulation  to  the  chorus,  but  the  impulse 
was  only  momentary.  In  a  second  or  two  he  had 
crushed  it  back,  passed  the  noisy  group,  and 
headed  toward  the  football  field  alone. 

How  absurd  he  had  been  even  to  think  of  such 
a  thing!  The  details  had  probably  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Doubtless,  Tompkins  had  merely 
blundered  into  the  affair  and  done  the  right  thing 
through  sheer  fool  luck.  At  any  rate,  he  still 
remained  precisely  the  same  individual  whose 
presence  Ranny  bad  considered  a  blot  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  troop  and  likely  to  injure  its 
"tone."  There  seemed  to  him  no  reason  why 
this  latest  development  should  alter  his  treatment 
of  the  fellow  a  particle. 

Ward  and  the  rest  reached  the  field  not  long 
after  Phelps,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  commencing 
practice.  Tompkins  was  started  off  with  the 
.scrub,  an  organization  composed  mostly  of  scouts 
who  were  too  small  or  lazy  or  indifferent  or 
unskill  ful  to  make  the  regular  eleven,  together 
with  a  few  outsiders  who  had  been  persuaded 
into  lending  their  aid  merely  for  the  fun  of  the 
game.  It  was  a  motley  crowd,  and  Sherman  had 
bis  bands  full  holding  them  together.  One  or 
two,  to  be  sure,  were  stimulated  by  the  hope, 
which  grew  fainter  with  each  day  of  practice, 
that  they  might  supplant  some  member  of  the 
regular  team  in  time  to  play  in  the  game  of  the 
season,  the  struggle  with  the  redoubtable  Troop 
One.  which  would  end  the  series  and  decide  the 
championship.  But  the  majority  had  no  such 
dominating  incentive.  Their  interest  flagged 
continually,  and  it  was  only  by  a  constant  appeal 
lo  their  scout  spirit,  by  rebuke  and  ridicule,  in- 
terspersed with  well-timed  jollying,  that  they 
could  be  kept  to  the  scratch.  When  Dale  Tomp- 
kins was  given  the  position  of  right  tackle,  the 
boy  whose  place  he  had  taken  openly  rejoiced, 
and  not  a  few  of  his  companions  viewed  the  es- 
cape with  envy. 

The    regulars   started    with    the   ball,    and   the 
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first  clown  netted  them  eight  yards.  The  second 
])hni,s;e  through  the  line  was  almost  as  sjypcessful : 
the  third  even  more  so.  The  scruh  played  ajia- 
thetically,  each  fellow  for  himself.  They  lacked 
cohesion,  and  many  of  the  individuals  opposed 
the  rushes  half-heartedly  and 
without  spirit.  Little  .Saun- 
ders, the  scruh  quarter,  while 
working  at  full  pressure  him- 
self, seemed  to  have  grown 
discouraged  by  past  failures  to 
spur  the  fellows  on.  Occa- 
sionally he  snapped  out  a  rasp- 
ing appeal  for  them  to  get  to- 
gether and  do  something,  but 
there  was  a  perfunctory  note 
in  his  voice  which  told  how 
little  faith  he  had  in  their 
obeying. 

To  W'ajd,  playing  at  left 
half  on  the  regulars,  it  was  an 
old  story  which  had  ceased, 
almost,  to  fret  him.  He  had 
come  to  feel  that  the  utmost 
he  could  hope  for  was  to  keep 
the  scrub  together  and  gain 
what  practice  was  possible 
from  their  half-hearted  re- 
sistance. Keeping  his  eye  on 
Tompkins,  he  noted  with  ap- 
proval that  the  boy  was  play- 
ing a  very  dififerent  sort  of 
game.  He  flung  himself  into 
the  fray  with  snap  and  en- 
ergy, tackling  well,  recovering 
swiftly,  and  showing  a  pretty 
knowledge  of  interference. 
But  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
his  work  failed  more  or  less 
because  of  its  very  quickness. 
At  every  rush  he  was  a  foot 
or  two  ahead  of  the  sluggish 
\'edder  at  guard  or  the  dis- 
couraged Morris  playing  on  his 
right.  He  might  get  his  man 
and    frequently    did,    but    one  '"A", 

player  cannot  do  all  the  work  of  a  team,  and  the 
holes  in  the  line  remained  as  gaping  as  before. 

The  regulars  scored  a  touchdown  and,  return- 
ing to  the  center  of  the  field,  began  the  process 
anew.  There  was  a  sort  of  monotonous  iteration 
about  their  advance  that  presently  began  to  get 
a  little  on  Sherman's  nerves.  The  crisp,  shrill 
voice  of  Court  Parker  calling  the  signal,  the  thud 
of  feet  over  the  turf,  the  crash  as  the  wedge  of 
bodies  struck  the  wavering  line  and  thrust  its 
way  through  it  and  on,  on,  seemingly  to  endless 


distance  in  spite  of  the  plucky  efforts  of  the  boy 
at  right  tackle  to  stop  it  — it  was  all  so  cut  and 
dried,  so  certain,  so  unvaried.  Now  and  again 
would  come  the  tired,  ill-tempered  snap  of  Saun- 
ders's "(let  into  it,  fellows  1     Wake  up,  for  the 


IT    IT,    rr.TTOWs!       it    was    NT    ANYTHING. 


love  of  Pete !"  Occasionally,  from  left  end, 
Ranny  Phelps  would  make  some  sarcastic  refer- 
ence to  Ward's  '"great  find,"  to  which,  though  it 
irritated  him,  the  captain  paid  no  heed.  He  was 
still  watching  critically  and  beginning  to  wonder, 
with  a  little  touch  of  an.xiety,  whether  Tompkins 
was  going  to  be  engulfed  in  the  general  slough 
of  inertia.  In  this  wise  the  play  had  progressed 
half-way  toward  the  scrub's  goal-posts  when  sud- 
denly a  new  note  was  injected  into  the  affair. 
"Steadv,   fellows.     Let   's  get  together.     It   's 
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just  as  easy  to  fight  back  as  to  be  walked  over— 
and  a  lot  more  fun.     Hold  'em,  now !" 

The  voice  w'as  neither  shrill  nor  snappish,  but 
pitched  in  a  sort  of  good-natured  urgency.  One 
guessed  that  the  owner  of  it  was  growing  weary 
of  being  eternally  buffeted  and  flung  aside. 
Ranny  Phelps  greeted  the  remark  with  a  sar- 
castic laugh. 

"(jreat  head!"  he  jeered.  'Vou  must  be  quite 
an  expert  in  the  game.     Why  don't  you  try  it  ?" 

Dale  Tompkins  raised  his  head  and  dashed  one 
hand  across  a  dripping  forehead.  "That  's  what 
we  're  going  to  do,"  he  smiled :  "are  n't  we, 
Morris,  old  man  ?  Come  ahead,  \'edder :  all  we 
need  is  a  little  team-work,  fellows." 

Stout  Harry  \'edder  merely  grunted  breath- 
lessly. But  .somehow,  when  the  next  rush  came, 
his  fat  shoulders  dropped  a  little  lower  and  he 
lunged  forward  a  shade  more  swiftly  than  he 
had  done.  Wilks.  the  weakest  point  in  the  op- 
posing line,  caught  une.xpectedl}-  by  the  elephan- 
tine ru.sh.  went  down,  and  Tompkins  brought 
the  man  with  the  ball  to  earth  by  a  nice  tackle. 

■'That  's  the  stuff,"  he  gasped  as  he  scrambled 
up.  "Good  boy !  I  knew  you  'd  do  it.  .\gain, 
now  !" 

The  regulars  scored  another  touchdown,  but 
it  took  longer  than  the  first.  Insensibly  the  line 
in  front  of  them  was  stiffening.  The  backs  got 
into  the  game;  the  left  wing,  stirred  by  a  touch 
of  rivalry,  perhaps,  began  to  put  a  little  snap  into 
their  work.  By  the  time  the  regulars  had  forced 
the  i)igskin  for  the  third  time  over  their  oppo- 
nent's goal-line,  the  scrub  seemed  actually  to  be 
waking  up.  W-dder  grumbled  continually,  but 
nevertheless  he  worked  ;  many  of  the  others  blus- 
tered a  bit  to  cover  their  change  of  tactics.  It 
was  as  if  they  were  doubtfully  testing  out  Tomp- 
kins's statement  that  it  was  more  fun  to  fight 
back  than  to  be  walked  over;  and  finding  an  un- 
exi)ected  pleasure  in  the  process. 

.-\mazed  at  first,  Sherman  Ward  lost  no  time  in 
helping  along  the  good  work,  .\fter  the  third 
down  he  gave  the  .scrub  the  ball  and  urged  them 
to  make  the  other  fellows  hustle.  They  took 
bini  up  with  a  will.  Sauiiders's  perfunctory  bark 
became  snappy  and  full  of  life;  more  than  one 
of  the  hitherto  grouchy  players  added  his  voice 
to  the  general  racket.  Hut  through  it  all.  the 
good-natured  urgence  of  Dale  Tompkins,  with 
that  underlying  note  of  perfect  faith  in  their 
willingness  to  try  anything,  continued  to  stir  the 


fellows  to  their  best  eflforts.  The  swiftly  falling 
autumn  twilight  found  the  regulars  fighting 
harder  than  they  had  ever  done  before  to  hold 
back  the  newly  galvanized  scrub.  To  the  latter 
it  brought  a  novel  sensation.  For  the  first  time 
on  record  they  were  almost  sorry  to  see  the  end 
of  practice. 

Streaking  across  the  field  to  the  shed  which 
had  been  fixed  up  for  a  dressing-room,  they 
laughed,  and  joked,  and  vehemently  discussed  the 
latter  plays. 

"Wait  till  to-morrow  !"  shrilly  advised  one  of 
the  scrub.  "We  won't  do  a  thing  to  you  guys, 
will   we.   Tommy?" 

"That  's  the  talk  !"  agreed  Tompkins,  smilingly. 
"We  '11  make  'em  hump,  all  right." 

He  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  having  done 
anything  in  the  least  out  of  the  ordinary.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  filled  with  grateful  happi- 
ness at  the  subtle  change  in  the  manner  of  many 
of  the  fellows  toward  him.  It  was  n't  that  they 
praised  his  playing.  Except  Sherman,  who  briefly 
commended  him,  no  one  actually  mentioned  that. 
Rut  instead  of  Tompkins,  they  called  him 
Tominy;  they  jollied  and  joshed  him,  argued  and 
disputed  and  chaffed  with  a  boisterous  friendli- 
ness as  if  he  had  never  been  anything  else  than 
one  of  them.  .Vnd  the  tenderfoot,  hustling  into 
bis  clothes  that  he  might  make  haste  to  start  out 
with  his  papers,  glowed  inwardly,  responding  to 
the  treatment  as  a  flower  opens  before  the  sun. 

Froin  the  background  Ranny  Phelps  observed 
it  all  with  silent  thoughtfulness.  Quick-witted 
as  he  was,  it  did  not  take  long  for  him  to  realize 
the  changed  conditions,  to  understand  that  he 
could  not  longer  treat  the  new-comer  with  open, 
careless  insolence  as  a  fellow  who  did  not  count. 
But  far  from  altering  his  opinion  of  Tompkins, 
the  new  developments  merely  served  to 
strengthen  his  dislike,  which  speedily  crystallized 
into  a  determination  to  do  some  active  campaign- 
ing against  him. 

"With  a  swelled  head  added  to  all  the  rest, 
he  11  be  simply  intolerable,  "  decided  Phelps.  "I 
guess  I  ve  got  a  little  influence  left  with  the 
crowd  in  spite  of  all  this  rot."  His  eyes  nar- 
rowed ominously  as  they  rested  on  Harry  \'edder 
chatting  affably  with  the  cause  of  Ranny's  ill 
temper.  "I  '11  start  with  you.  my  fat  friend,"  he 
muttered  contemptuously  under  his  breath.  "Vou 
need  a  good  jacking-up  before  you  indulge  in 
anv  more  foolishness." 


{T.'  ht  con  tilt  me  J. ) 


The  long  j-ear  darkens  to  its  close, 

The  fields  are  white  and  bare ; 
Low  rides  the  sun,  the  day  is  done, 

But  joy  is  in  the  air : 
For  't  is  Christmas!  Christmas!  Christmas! 

Though  the  skies  be  dark  and  drear; 
And  in  snowy  belfries  swinging 
All  the  Christmas  bells  are  ringing, 
Far  and  near ! 


Deepens  the  gathering  gloom  of  night 

Above  the  wintry  snow  : 
The  frosty  stars  are  all  alight, 

The  fireside  is  aglow  : 
For  't  is  Christmas,  merry  Christmas  ! 

Mark  !  the  sound  of  little  hoofs 
Sets  our  pulses  all  a-tingle 
As  we  hear  the  sleigh-bells  jingle 
On  the  roofs  ! 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAT.  ELECTION 
—A  CLOSE  CONTEST 

On  AToncIay  night,  November  6,  the  long  and  ex- 
citing Presidential  caifipaign  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  next  day  the  voters  of  the  country,  about  six- 
teen millions  in  number,  at  the  polls  in  forty-eight 
Slates  expressed  their  choice  for  President. 

The  election  of  November  7  proved  to  be  a  very 
close  and  unusual  contest.  P>y  midnight  of  that 
date  it  was  announced  and  was  generally  believed 
that  Mr.  Hughes  had  won.  I'.ut  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th,  returns  from  Western  States  made  it 
evident  that  the  result  was  still  in  doubt;  and  on 
November  10  (when  this  is  written)  the  newspa- 
pers declare  that  the  first  statements  of  the  result 
of  the  election  have  been  entirely  reversed  and 
that,  by  carrying  the  two  doubtful  States  of  Cali- 
fornia  and  North  Dakota,  in  addition  to  those 
that  had  already  gone  Democratic,  I'residentWil- 
snn  has  been  re-elected. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  anybody  votcil 
directly  for  this  or  that  candidate.  For  we  do  not 
elect  our  President  by  a  direct  vote,  although  a 
great  many  people  are  under  the  impression  that 
we  do.  We  must  elect  our  President  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
.'slates,  and  ihat  great  law  provides  that  he  shall 
be  elected  not  by  the  people  of  the  country  at 
large,  but  by  the  States,  each  State  casting  as 
many  votes  as  it  has  senators  and  representa- 
lives  in  Congress.  Under  this  rule  Delaware, 
with  its  two  senators  and  one  representative,  is 
entitled  to  cast  three  votes  for  President,  while 
New  ^'ork,  with  its  two  senators  and  forty-lhree 
representatives,  is  entitled  to  forty-five.  Each 
Slate  selects  for  itself  the  persons  who  are  to 
cast  its  vote  for  President.  The  men  or  women 
elected  for  this  purpose  are  called  electors. 

How   are   these   Presidential   electors  chosen? 


This  question  is  settled  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
different  States,  each  legislature  having  the  right 
to  say  how  the  electors  shall  be  appointed  or 
elected.  Congress  can  fi.x,  and  has  fixed,  the 
//;jk'  — the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  ^londay  in 
.\ovember  — upon  which  all  the  electors  must  be 
chosen,  but  here  its  power  ends;  the  manner  of 
choosing  the  electors  rests  entirely  w'ith  each 
state  legislature,  which  may  appoint  the  electors 
itself,  or  may  give  their  appointment  over  to 
some  other  body,  or  may  call  upon  the  people  of 
the  .State  to  elect  them.  H  the  legislature  of 
South  Carolina,  for  example,  had  cared  to  do  so, 
it  could  itself  have  assembled  on  the  day  of  the 
recent  election  and  chosen  nine  Presidential  elec- 
tors, and  the  people  of  the  State  would  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  But  while  the 
different  States  may  select  the  electors  in  differ- 
ent ways,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  all  select  them 
in  the  same  way;  for  every  State  elects  its  Presi- 
dential electors  in  a  body,  by  a  popular  vote.  In 
each  State  the  names  of  the  persons  who  are 
candidates  for  electors  are  printed  on  a  ballot, 
and  those  who  receive  ih.e  highest  number  of 
votes  are  elected. 

.'\nd  so  we  see  that  the  election  which  was  held 
on  November  7  was  not  one  general  election  for 
all  the  country,  but  forty-eight  different  stale 
elections.  .\nd  the  millions  of  votes  cast  were 
not  for  the  Presidential  candidates,  but  for  531 
Presidential  electors,  who  in  due  time  will  elect 
the  President.  Plow  they  will  do  this  will  be  told 
in  a  future  number  of  The  W.\tcii  Tower.  They 
will  have  power  to  elect  any  person  they  choose, 
even  though  that  person  was  not  one  of  the  can- 
tliilates.  But  every  elector  voted  for  on  No- 
vember 7  was  nominated  1)y  a  political  party,  and 
is  morally  bound  to  vote  for  the  candidate  of  the 
parly  that  elected  him.  In  all  our  history  no 
elector  has  ever  proved  unfaithful  to  his  party. 
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rXCLE  SAM  AS  A  DOCTOR 

Ever  since  our  yational  Government  was  first 
founded  (in  1789)  Uncle  Sam  has  served  as  the 
doctor  to  certain  classes  of 
people.  Of  course,  he  has  al- 
ways given  medical  treatment 
to  his  men  in  the  Army  and 
Xavy.  But  he  has  done  much 
more  than  this.  As  early  as 
1798  he  established  a  hospital 
at  which  sick  and  disabled  sea- 
men might  receive  treatment, 
and  he  has  never  ceased  to 
render  medical  aid  to  mari- 
ners. To-day  he  supports  more 
than  a  score  of  marine  hospi- 
tals, located  at  our  principal 
ports,  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred relief  stations  where  sick 
seamen  may  be  cared  for.  In 
these  hospitals  and  relief  sta- 
tions many  thousands  of  pa- 
tients are  treated  every  year. 
But  Uncle  Sam's  medical  ser- 
vices are  not  confined  to  the 
treatment  of  seamen.  Through 
one  of  his  bureaus  at  Wash- 
ington he  acts  as  a  public  phy- 
sician. This  bureau  is  known  as  the  Public 
Health  Service.  In  it  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred persons— physicians,  nurses,  attendants- 
are  employed  in  public-health  work.  Many  of 
these  are  employed  in  carrying  out  quarantine 
regulations,  for  at  all  our  seaports,  excepting 
Xew   York  and   Baltimore,   the  quarantine   ser- 


and  assist  in  preventing  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases.  For  example,  Uncle  Sam's  physicians 
take  every  precaution  to  keep  the  bubonic  plague 
from  eiuering  the  United  States.     The  germs  of 


UXCLE    S.XMS    XAV.\L  HOSPITAL   IX    BROOKLVN. 


XEW   VORK. 


A    vrvsri.  AT  HER  PIER  PROTECTED  WITH  K.\T-SHIELDS. 

vice  is  under  the  control  of  Uncle  Sam's  officers. 
Many  of  the  workers  in  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice go  out  into  different  parts  of  the  country 


this  deadly  disease  are  carried  from  place  to 
place  by  a  certain  kind  of  flea  which  is  found  on 
the  body  of  rats.  So  at  any  seaport  where  the 
plague  is  likely  to  enter,  officers  of  the  Health 
Service  wage  a  fierce  war  against  rats.  They 
cause  the  buildings  along  the  wharves  to  be  rat- 
proofed,  and  they  encourage  the  destruction  of 
the  rodents  in  many  ways.  Even  the  ropes  by 
which  vessels  are  moored  are  provided  with 
guards  which  prevent  the  rats  from  passing  from 
ship  to  shore  or  from  shore  to  ship. 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  also  waging  a 
war  against  trachoma.  This  is  a  disease  of  the 
eye  which,  if  not  cured  promptly,  will  lead  to 
total  blindness.  In  those  parts  of  Kentucky.  West 
Mrginia,  and  Virginia  w-hich  lie  in  the  Appalach- 
ian region  great  numbers  of  persons  have  been 
sufferers  from  trachoma  because  medical  aid  has 
not  been  near  at  hand.  But  Uncle  Sam's  doctors 
are  now  going  out  into  this  region  and  conduct- 
ing an  active  campaign  against  this  disease.  For 
its  treatment  they  have  established  little  hospitals 
at  convenient  places,  and  thousands  of  sufferers 
have  found  relief. 

But  the  physicians  of  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice are  not  content  merely  to  fight  contagious 
diseases.  They  are  taking  measures  to  do  things 
that  will  preserve  the  health  of  the  people  and 
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protect  them  from  ailments  that  may  be  avoided. 
As  an  instance,  the  wise  men  of  the  service  have 
found  that  in  many  rural  communities  the  teeth 
of  children  are  neglected  and  that  this  neglect  is 
largely  responsible  for  many  cases  of  heart-dis- 
ease, rheumatism,  and  other  chronic  affections. 
So  Uncle  Sam"s  health-officers  arc  looking  after 
the  children's  teeth.  'I'hey  have  bought  some 
thousands  of  tooth-brushes,  and  have  sent  men 
and  women  out  into  the  rural  districts  to  show 
boys  and  girls  how  to  care  for  their  teeth  and  to 
(irge  upon  parents  the  necessity  of  training  their 
children  in  the  habit  of  using  the  tooth-brush 
daily  and  thoroughly.  Bad  teeth  would  he  a 
handicap  on  our  future  citizens,  and  Uncle  Sam 
is  trying  to  do  all  he  can  to  remove  this  danger. 

'I'HE  (rHKAT  WAR 

In  the  last  numlier  of  Tiik  \V.\tcii  Tovvkh  it  was 
said  that  at  the  beginning  of  October  the  Ger- 
maiis  on  the  western  front 
were  giving  the  Allies  all  the 
trouble  they  wanted,  while 
on  the  eastern  front  they 
were  giving  them  more  than 
they  wanted.  What  was  true 
at  the  beginning  of  October 
was  also  true  a  month  later, 
for  early  in  November  there 
had  been  but  few  significant 
or  decisive  changes.  In  the 
east,  it  is  true,  the  army  un- 
der Mackensen  made  a  de- 
structive onset  upon  the 
Roumanians,  but  in  order  to 
do  this  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  into  service  nearly  half 
a  million  of  soldiers  who 
would  otherwise  have  been 
employed  against  the  .Allies 
in  the  west  and  at  other 
points.  So  far  as  Roumania 
is  concerned,  there  seemed  to 
be  no  great  advantage  for 
either  side.  On  the  western 
front  conditions  were,  on  the 

whole,  satisfactory  to  the  .Mlies,  yet  there  was 
little  hope  that  the  ( ierman  troo])s  could  be  forced 
back  completely  over  the  territory  which  they  bad 
conquered,  for  their  defenses  are  massive  in  char- 
acter and  include  a  system  of  sixty  parallel 
trenches.  But  the  leaders  of  the  Allies  say  that 
these  trenches  must  be  carried,  and  they  are  pre- 
paring to  do  this  even  though  they  admit  that  it 
will  take  two  years  to  accomplish  the  task.  So 
we  are  told  that  the  war  may  last  at  least  two 
years  longer. 


PR0TK(T1.\(;  'llIE  NATION'S 
FORESTS 

I.v  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  from  Montana  to 
Xew  Mexico,  and  on  the  I^acific  Coast  ranges, 
from  Washington  to  SouthernCalifornia, there  are 
more  than  150,000,000  acres  of  forest-land  which 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. The  national  forests,  therefore,  cover  an 
area  five  times  as  great  as  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  recent  years  these  boundless  stretches 
of  forest-lands  have  been  an  especial  object  of 
Uncle  Sam"s  attention  and  care.  For  the  devel- 
opment of  their  resources  and  for  their  protec- 
tion he  spends  every  year  nearly  five  million  dol- 
lars and  emi)loys  the  services  of  nearly  four  thou- 
sand persons.  Most  of  the  forest  work  of  the 
(iovernment  is  done  by  the  b'orest  Service,  one 
of  the  divisions  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.     The  chief  aim  of  the  I'orest  Service  is  to 
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manage  the  forest-lands  in  the  way  best  suited  to 
make  them  of  the  most  use  to  the  most  people. 
Through  its  cft'orts.  lumbermen  are  encouraged 
to  settle  in  the  forests  in  places  where  timber  may 
be  cut  and  can  be  sold  at  a  profit.  For  Uncle 
Sam  will  sell  the  timber  of  the  forests  to  any- 
body who  will  pay  a  fair  price  for  it.  But  he 
will  sell  only  ripe  timber;  that  is,  trees  that  have 
attained  their  full  growth.  When  the  timber  on 
a  given  area  has  been  sold,  a  forest  officer  marks 
the  trees  that  are  to  be  cut,  and  everv  tree  that 
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lias  not  been  marked  must  be  left-stancling.  The 
younger  trees  are  left  to  seed  the  groinul  and 
form  the  basis  of  a  second  crop  of  timber.  In 
this  way  I'ncle  Sam  makes  sure  that  his  forest- 
land  will  always  be  covered  with  trees. 

The  Forest  Service  also  regulates  the  use  made 
of  the  grazing-lands  of  the  national  forests,  for 
within  the  limits  of  the  forest  domain  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  good  pasture.  iMtogethcr,  more 
than  seven  million  sheep  and  goats  and  nearly 
two  million  horses  and  cattle  browse  upon  the 
open  ranges  where  there  is  grass  and  water.  Rut 
the  pasture-ranges  are  carefully  sujicrviscd  by 
the  forest  otlicers,  who  will  not  allow  them  to  be 
overcrowded  with  stock  or  overgrazed. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  tasks 
of  the  Forest  Service  is  to  protect  the  forests 
from  fire,  which  may  be  more  destructive  than 
the  a.\.  .Sometimes,  w-hen  it  has  gained  headway 
and  become  uncontrollable,  it  sweeps  along  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  devouring  everything  in  its 
path.  But  the  Forest  Service  has  developed  a 
system  for  fighting  fires.  Scattered  over  the  for- 
est domain  are  rangers,  who  act  as  firemen  and 
who  fight  fires  in  the  forest  as  promptly  and  as 
bravely  as  it  is  fought  by  trained  firemen  in  a 
city.  The  rangers  cannot  prevent  the  breaking 
out  of  fire,  for  most  of  the  fires  are  kindled  by 
lightning— a  match  struck  by  the  hand  of  Na- 
ture: but  the  firemen  of  the  forest  can  put  out  a 


fire  quickly  if  they  can  reach  it  in  time.  And  this 
is  what  they  try  to  do.  At  high  and  commanding 
points  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
forest-lands  there  have  been  established  lookouts, 
where  rangers  with  eager  eyes  watch  day  and 
night,  summer  and  winter,  for  the  outbreak  of  fire. 
Most  of  the  lookouts  are  on  top  of  mountains,  but 
in  some  places  it  has  been  necessary  to  build 
lookout  towers.  Sometimes  the  ranger  can  detect 
a  fire  just  breaking  out  a  hundred  miles  away. 
■As  soon  as  a  man  in  the  lookout  sees  that  a  fire 
has  started,  he  telephones  the  new's  —  for  all  the 
parts  of  the  national  forest  are  connected  by  tele- 
phone—to other  rangers  in  other  lookouts,  and 
soon,  by  means  of  instruments  and  charts,  the 
precise  location  of  the  fire  is  determined.  Then 
near-by  rangers  and  settlers  rush  to  the  scene 
and  put  the  fire  out.  Often  boy  scouts  camping 
in  the  neighborhood  lend  a  helping  hand.  Within 
a  year,  of  a  total  of  five  hundred  fires,  two  hun- 
dred were  confined  within  an  area  of  less  than  one 
fourth  of  an  acre,  and  nearly  all  within  an  area 
of  less  than  ten  acres.  If  these  five  hundred  fires 
had  not  been  checked,  but  allowed  to  sweep  along 
at  their  will,  they  would  have  caused  an  enormous 
destruction  of  life  and  property,  and  would  have 
lirought  loss  to  the  whole  country.  So  the  watch- 
ers in  the  lonely  lookouts  and  the  firemen  of  the 
forest  are  performing  a  service  the  value  of 
which  is  beyond  our  power  to  compute. 


Courtesy  of  The  Forest  Sen 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  REAL  CHRISTMAS  DAY 

BY   MAY  RICHARDSON 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  an  article  about  a  Christmas  Party  given  to  some  poor  children  was  to  me  one  of  the  most 
interesting  contributions  in  a  lioloved  bound  volume  of  St.  Xicholas  that  belonged  to  my  eldest  brother. 

Now  that  I  am  a  "big  girl,"  I  hope  there  may  be  room  in  the  iqi6  Christmas  number  of  St.  Nicholas  for  a  story 
— a  really,  truly  story — of  what  some  Baltimore  "boys  and  girls,"  from  four  to  twenty-odd  years  old,  are  doing  to 
carry  the  true  Christmas  spirit — the  Spirit  of  Service — to  their  less  fortunate  little  brothers  and  sisters  down 
Poverty  Way,  by  gi\ing  them  a  great  big  Christmas  Party. 

The  story  of  the  little  folks'  trip  to  the  Opera  House,  on  Christmas  morning,  recounts  only  the  incidents  of  one 
great  day  in  the  club's  history  :  but  it  will  show  how  ^■ery  much  in  earnest  we  arc. 

And  our  work  and  efforts  are  so  wonderful  to  me,  that  I  am  sure  some  of  the  many  thousands  who  love  St. 
Nicholas  can  hardly  fail,  as  they  read  the  record  here  presented,  to  feel  the  prompting  "Go  thou  and  do  like- 
wise." Who  knows?  Perhaps,  ere  long,  there  will  be  many  such  Christmas  Clubs  in  our  generous  and  favored 
land.— M.  R. 


Do  St.  Xichol.\s  boys  and  girls  know  that,  in  a 
certain  American  city.  Santa  Claus  has  a  partner, 

a  very,  very  active 
one,  who  goes  to 
work  the  day  after 
Christmas  to  get 
ready  for  the  next 
Yule-tide?  This 

partner  has  another 
name,  too,  — The 
Christmas  Club,— 
and  has  enlisted  one 
hundred  and  fifty 
boys  and  girls  as 
helpers— just  the 
same  kind  of  fun- 
loving  young  people 
as  you  are,  who 
have  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the 
good  fairies  "Will- 
ing Heart"  and 
"Helping  Hand." 

The  headquarters 
of  this  Christmas 
Club  are  not  at  the 
North  Pole,  but  in  the  city  of  Baltimore:  and 
although  the  club  is  only  two  years  old,  it  gives 
a  wonderful  birthday  party  every  Christmas  to 
hundreds  of  children.  Six  hundred  were  bidden 
in  1914,  and  a  thousand  in  1915. 

The  party  is  n't  in  honor  of  Santa  L'laus.  It  is 
given  in  memory  of  the  l)irthday  of  the  blessed 
Lord  Jesus,  and  is  celebrated  in  just  the  way  He 
loves,— for  the  guests  come  from  the  "byways 
and  hedges,"  the  "least  of  these,"  to  whom 
Christmas  was  only  a  name  until  the  advent  of 
the  Christmas  Club. 

It  was  to  appease  not  only  Inuigry  little  bodies 
but  soul-hunger  also  that  the  Christmas  Club  was 
organized ;  for  its  members  knew,  too,  that  inider 


A    I.ITTLF,    GUF.ST. 


dirt  and  ragged  clothes  were  baby  hearts  whose 
birthright  is  the  same  faith  that  "Santa  Clans 
will  come  to-night  if  you  re  good"  as  you  or  I 
have  had. 

With  this  knowledge  the  members  went  to 
work. 

"We  want  our  club  to  be  known  as  Santa  Claus' 
Partner,  and  to  spread  the  true  Christmas  spirit 
of  service,"  they  said;  and  realizing  that  you 
■"never  can  get  along  without  Mother  and  Fa,- 
ther,"  their  parents  were  admitted  as  honorary 
members.  ^lany  very  little  folk  wanted  to  help, 
too,  so  a  junior  branch  was  formed. 

What  to  give  the  children  was  the  next  con- 
sideration. 

"We  will  give  them  nothing  we  would  not  want 
ourselves,"  was  the  slogan,  so  this  was  the  out- 
come : 

To  each  child,  an  American  flag. 

To  each  child,  a  filled  stocking  containing: 
the  mate,  a  box  of  chocolates,  a  toy,  an  orange,  an 
apple,  a  bag  of  nuts,  another  toy.  The  stocking 
then  to  be  tied  and  topped  off  with  a  big  red 
pompon. 

.\nd,  in  addition,  to  each  boy.  a  tarlatan  bag  of 
marbles  and  a  drum,  and  to  each  girl,  a  bisque- 
head  doll  (wa.shable),  perfectly  dressed  as  an  in- 
fant in  order  to  teach  a  twofold  lesson.  First,  it 
would  be  a  concrete  example  for  the  ignorant 
mother  to  follow  in  dressing  her  own  wee  one : 
and,  secondly,  it  would  carry  the  symbolic  idea 
that  the  first  Christmas  present  was  a  baby. 

The  distribution  of  these  gifts,  it  was  decided, 
should  be  preceded  by  a  Christmas  entertainment 
about  forty  minutes  in  length,  and  to  contain  only 
such  features  as  would  entertain  and  cheer  chil- 
dren of  from  four  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

So  it  was  that  the  older  members,  accomiianied 
by  some  of  "the  llonoraries,"  journeyed  down 
into  certain  city  byways,  where  they  found  chil- 
dren   without     food,    without    clothes,    without 
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AFTER    THE    BIG    CHKLslMAS    PAklV    IN    THE    THEATRE. 


warmth,  amongf  them  many  a  tiny  Alary  who  had 
never  seen  a  flower  growing :  or  a  wee  Georgie, 
fast  going  blind  because  of  a  crippled  side;  or 
Maggie  with  the  tubercular  hip:  each  case  seem- 
ingly more  helpless  than  the  preceding  one. 

So  it  was  that  clothes  were  collected,  cleaned, 
and  mended,  food  and  fuel  got  together,  and  al- 
most daily  pilgrimages  made  where  dampness, 
dirt,  and  darkness  abound. 

So  it  was  that  a  new  dress-suit  was  sacrificed 
for  crippled  Georgie's  surgical  braces,  and  a  pink 
silk  party  dress  supplied  Mary's  flowers  and  Mag- 
gie's treatment,  for  the  Christmas  Club  boys  and 
girls  were  fast  finding  it  a  privilege  to  be  "Hap- 
piness Makers." 

So  it  was  that  they  discovered  the  truth  of  the 
old  adage,  "Begin  your  web,  and  God  will  supply 
you  with  the  thread,  "  for  every  one  seemed  to 
lend  a  hand. 

With  dues,  donations,  and  a  benefit,  money  was 
raised ;  through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Ford, 
their  theatre  was  offered  for  the  Christmas  party 
distribution  :  and  the  Musical  Union  promised  a 
fine  big  orchestra,  particularly  in  honor  of  the 
little  blind  kiddies  who  wanted  to  come,  "  'cause 
we  can  hear.  lady,  if  we  can't  see":  the  United 
Railways  and  Electric  Company  offered  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  the  theatre ;  and  even  the  big- 
hearted,  hard-working  stage-hands  gave  their  ser- 
vices to  "make  them  kids  happy  I" 

So  it  was  that,  instead  of  just  a  few.  six  hun- 
dred children  were  invited  to  the  first  Christmas 
party  given  by  Santa  Claus'  Partner. 


But  in  spite  of  the  wonderful  time  those  kiddies 
had,  the  club  could  not  forget  the  anxious  little 
faces  that  "did  n't  git  in,"  and  they  went  to  work 
harder  than  ever,  with  the  result  that  last  year, 
"on  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning,"  one  thou- 
sand happy  little  hearts  stormed  Ford's  Opera 
House,  each  with  a  yellow  star  badge  securely 
fastened  on  jacket  or  dress— the  star  that  would 
say  ''Open  Sesame  !"  to  those  big  doors  at  the 
magical  hour  of  ten. 

With  each  little  group  of  ten  children  was  a 


GUARDIAN 


EVERY    CHU.I)    HAD    .\   VEl.I.OW    STAR— EACH 
GU.\RDIAN    A   WHITE   B.ADGE. 

caretaker.  — a  toil-worn  mother  or  relative  just  as 
anxious  to  see  the  show  as  the  kiddies.  — con- 
vulsively clutching  a  white  badge  with  the  word 
"Guardian"  stamped  upon  its  face. 
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These  guests  were  n't  at  all  stylish,  tor,  in  spite 
of  the  bitter  cold  weather,  they  were  on  hand 
long  before  the  appointed  time ;  but  friendly  po- 
licemen and  firemen  were  there  to  change  the 
excited  mass  into  an  almost  endless 
line  of  Santa  Clans  seekers.  And 
these  strong  officers  of  the  law  it  was 
who  gently  carried  the  little  cripples 

—  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind 

—  to  places  far  down  at  the  front. 
And  among  these  was  (ieorgie, — in 
his  shining  braces,  — with  the  film 
gone  from  the  bright  eyes  that  were 
to  see  their  first  Christmas  tree. 

.As  each  child  entered  the  theatre  he 
or  she  received  a  little  .American  Hag; 
and  when  all  were  seated,  the  audi- 
torium presented  a  wonderful  picture 
of  waving  flags  and  bobbing  heads, 
keeping  time  to  "the  band." 

How  that  orchestra  did  play,  and 
how  those  children  did  sing  !  1 1  you 
have  ever  doubted  the  i)atriotism  of 
N'oung  America,  you  should  have 
heard  that  mighty  chorus  of  a  thou- 
sand little  voices  as  they  sang,  with 
matchless  harmony,  their  country's 
song,  while  a  thousand  tiny  little 
hands  frantically  waved  as  many 
"Star-.S[)anglcd    FJanners." 

The  entertainment  opened   with   the  telling  of 
the  old,  old  storv.  and  the  bovish  minister  closed 
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and  reverently  the  sound  of  subdued  childish 
voices  rose  through  the  auditorium.  .\nd  then, 
when  the  grand  old  Christmas  carols  had  been 
sung,   and   the    very   short   addresses   made,   the 
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Till-,    L'NllEl)    UAM.WAVS   tuMl'.XNV    G.WK    2500    ■'FKEE 

RIDES    10   BRING  THE   GUESTS  TO    IHE 

CHRISTMAS  PARTY. 

with  the  question.  "Do  vou  know  what  dav  this 
is?" 

"Christmas  Day!"  they  shouted:  and  yea.  ver- 
ily !  it  7C11S  a  Christmas  Day. 

Reverently  each  little  head  was  bowed  as  each 
little  guest  tried  to  follow  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 


HUME    AGA1.\  :— .\.MJ    I1A1'H\ 


lights  went  out,  and  from  the  darkness  a  voice 
tioated  carrying  the  words  of  the  beautiful  song: 

"Toylaud.  Joxland. 
Little  gir!-  and  boy-laitd." 

Over  the  children'-  heads  it  rose: 

"Once  von  (/ri'i-//  U'illiiit  it.  \ou  will  rrrr  hapfv 
be."  ' 

Like  a  wave,  a  suppressed  nuirnuir  passed 
through  the  house:  little  hands  gripped  those  ne.xt 
to  them,  for— //if  cititain  'icas  going  up! 

Can  you,  boys  and  girls,  to  whom  the  rise  of  a 
theatre-curtain  is  no  novelty,  remember  the 
creejiy  little  chills  that  went  chasing  up  and  down 
your  spine  when  you  saw  it  lift  for  the  very  first 
time,  to  reveal  the  mysterious  Land  of  the  Un- 
known that  lay  behind  it?  If  you  can,  you  may 
realize  what  a  supreme  moment  it  was  to  these 
little  waifs  to  know  they  were  on  the  very  thresh- 
old of  Fairyland  and  would  "dwell  within  it"  for 
a  while. 

.\  spotlight  gave  a  glimpse  of  motionless  toys, 
—  French  dolls,  sailors,  a  jack-in-the-box,  —  but 
not  until  the  clock  struck  twelve  did  they  move. 
rhen,  on  the  magical  twelfth  stroke,  the  lights 
flared    up,    the   toys   came    to   life,   the   children 
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screaiiK'il  witli  ijlcc,  ami  from  tlu'  dance  of  the 
wee  Jack  l-rosts  to  the  march  of  tlie  hifj-Tin  Sol- 
diers, the  audience  sat  entranced.  Hut  Christ- 
mas hells  were  ringing,  and  at  last  the  toys  jiauscd 
in  their  frolickin.tj  to  ask: 

"U'liy  do  bells  for  Clnishnas  riiiii.^ 
Why  do  Utile  children  sing'" 

And  as  if  in  answer,  from  the  rear  of  the  dark- 
ened stage  a  drop-curtain  rose,  revealing  a  little 
hoy-angel  in  the  heart  of  a  shadowy  tree.  .\  light 
gleamed  on  his  hig  white  wings,  his  short  white 
smock,  hare  legs,  and  latcheted  sandals. 

Out  of  the  tree  he  came,  straight  down  the 
hemlock-covered  incline,  and  straight  into  the 
children's  hearts,  carrying  the  message  of  love 
and  purity  as  only  a  little  child  can. 

.\nd  as  he  sang  the  Christmas  story,  over  his 
head  the  lovely  "Star"  shone  out:  and  when  he 
stretched  his  arms  toward  the  children,  as  if  beg- 
ging them  to  take  the  Christ-child  in.  his  brave 
little  voice  rose  in  triumph  : 

"Therefore  hells  for  Christmas  ring. 
Therefore  little  children  sing." 

Lo,  he  was  gone  !  And  suddenly,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Christmas  tree,  stood  — Santa  Clans.'  Surely, 
in  the  cry  that  welcomed  him  were  "the  hopes 
and  fears  of  all  the  years,"  as  over  and  over  and 
over  again  the  mighty  chorus  shouted  the  beloved 
name ;  and  when,  high  above  the  din,  a  boyish 
treble  called.  "I  knowed  you  'd  come,  Santa  !  I 
knowed  you  'd  come  !"  the  good  old  Saint  could 


only  hold  out  his  arms  lo  that  sea  of  uplifted, 
childish  faces,  and  with  broken  voice  say,  "(it)d 
bless  the  Christmas  Club  I" 

But  Santa  Claus'  I'artner  was  waiting  with  the 
gifts;  .so  across  the  stage,  through  an  aisle  formed 
by  these  "Willing  Hearts"  and  "Helping  Hands," 
the  little  guests  passed.  And  if  you  think  it  was 
tiresome  work  to  dress  all  those  dollies,  you  should 
have  seen  those  hungry-armed  "little  mothers' 
clas|)  them!  H  you  think  it  was  a  tedious  task 
to  make  all  those  marhlc-ba.gs.  you  should  have 
seen  those  boy-hands  clutch  them!  li  you  think 
that  filling  all  those  stockings  was  weary  labor, 
you  should  have  seen  those  shining  eyes!  If  you 
think  those  kiddies  did  n't  appreciate  the  work 
of  those  who  made  the  pretty  costumes  and  acted 
the  Christmas  play  for  them,  you  should  have 
heard  Katie  from  Duncan  Alley  say  to  Katharine 
from  Charles  Street,  "Gee,  you  'se  was  lovely  !" 

And  if  you  think  that,  after  the  last  "Merry 
Christmas"  had  been  said,  and  the  last  child  but 
one  waved  through  the  stage-door,  the  Christmas 
Club  had  n't  had  the  best  time  of  all,  you  should 
have  lingered  with  those  around  the  tree,  stripped 
of  all  its  glory  but  the  .Star,  and  have  heard  their 
eager  plan  to  "invite  fifteen  hnndred  next  year!" 

And  the  Child  who  was  still  there,  perhaps  you 
would  have  seen  Him,  with  radiant,  holy  face, 
sinile  upon  them,  from  the  heart  of  the  tree.  His 
benediction : 

"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
Me." 


BABY   BEAVERS 

BV   r.EORC.IA    M     MCNAI.l.Y 

The  baby  beaver  is  the  miracle  of  ihe  whole  ani- 
mal world.  He  is  the  only  youngster  I  know  of 
who  has  a  natural  desire  for  hard  work.  This 
mnisual  little  fellow  is  industrious  from  the  time 
he  gets  control  of  his  muscles.  While  he  is  as 
full  of  fun  as  a  young  chipmunk,  the  habits  of  his 
forefathers  and  his  natural  instinct  for  work 
mark  him  as  a  rather  serious-minded  infant. 

Usually  five  are  born  in  a  litter.  Before  the 
baby  period  is  over,  ihe  mother  brings  them  twigs 
about  the  size  of  a  lead-pencil.  They  sit  up  on 
their  haunches,  hold  the  twigs  in  their  little 
hands,  and  eat  the  bark. 

In  appearance,  the  baby  beaver  is  a  soft  red- 
dish-brown bail  of  fur.  instead  of  being  covered 
with  coarse  chestnut  hair  as  are  the  old  beavers, 
lie  is  about  the  size  of  a  rat.  His  eyes  are  as 
bright  as  new  shoe-buttons,  and  his  little  paws 
are  very  active  for  his  age.  Long  before  he  is  out 
of  childhood,  he  begins  gnawing  on  bits  of  wood 
with  his  new  teeth  and  exercising  his  jaws  on 
everything  he  can  reach.  He  carries  small  sticks 
in  his  mouth  as  soon  as  he  liegins  to  swim,  and 
long  before  he  is  full-grown  he  begins  gnawing 
trees. 

The  building  instinct  is  .strong  in  him.  Ho 
leads  the  mammals  of  the  world  in  mechanical 
and  engineering  .skill.  Our  beavers  are  archi- 
tects, carpenters,  masons,  lumbermen,  log-cut- 
lers.  and  dam-builders,  and  are  the  most  versatile 
.uiimals  known.  They  are  always  on  the  job,  and 
pay  no  attention  to  the  unions. 


he  most  expert  lumber-jack  is  interior  to  the 
)eaver  as  a  tree- feller.  He  cuts  down  trees  in 
the  most  scientific  way.  He  can  fell  a  tree  so  it 
w  ill  fall  toward  the  pond  where  he  wishes  to  con- 
struct his  home,  thus  .saving  himself  unnecessary 
work. 

.\fter  the  trees  are  felled  the  construction  work 
begins.  He  works  chiefly  by  night,  for  he  is  a 
nocturnal  prowler.  The  moon  is  his  lantern,  the 
quiet  of  the  night  his  inspiration,  his  sharp  teeth 
are  his  hatchet  and  chisel,  and  his  little  paws  are 
his  means  of  conveyance,  his  si)ade,  his  hammer, 
and  his  trowel.  His  hard,  flat,  hairless,  and  scaly 
tail  is  a  propeller  when  swimming  and  a  balance 
when  he  is  cutting  timber,  for  he  stands  on  his 
hind  legs  while  gnawing  down  trees. 

The  beaver  is  a  strict  vegetarian  and  his  diet 
consists  chiefly  of  barks,  tender  shoots,  and  \va- 
ter-i)lants.  The  trees  which  furnish  the  bark  he 
most  likes  are  the  Cottonwood,  poplar,  elm,  wil- 
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low,  birch,  aspen,  and  box-elder.    The  bark  of  the 
oak,  ash,  and  hickory  he  does  not  eat. 

To   flood   low   ground,  the   beavers   sometimes 
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have  to  build  a  tlani  exceeding  fiHy  feet  in  length. 
They  usually  lay  it  uut  with  the  curve  trtcing  u])- 
streani.  The  foundation  is  built  of  poles,  four  or 
five  feet  long  by  an  inch  or  two  thick.  These 
they  lay  crosswise,  filling  all  crevices  with  mud. 
'l"he  beaver  digs  up  mud  with  his  fore  feet, 
then  holds  it  close  to  his  breast  with  his  fore 
legs,  swims  to  where  he  has  started  his  dam,  and, 
having  deposited  it  in  its  proper  place,  beats  the 
mud  down  with  his  paws  — ;io/  tciV/i  his  tail  as 
has  been  believed. 


is  about  three  feet  si.x  inches  long  from  tip  to 
tip,  and  weighs  about  thirty-five  pounds.  One 
huge  specimen  caught  in  eastern  Canada  weighed 
fifty-three  pounds. 

The  adult  beaver  is  soft  grayish-brown  in 
color,  covered  with  coarse  chestnut  hair  that  is 
waterproof.  He  has  stnall  brown  eyes  and  long 
orange-colored  incisors,  little  funny  ears,  and  a 
face  resembling  a  stpiirrel. 

Mr.  Beaver  spends  most  of  his  time  in  the  wa- 
ter, but  is  an  air-breathing  mammal.     lie  is  found 
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Then  he  builds  his  house.  This  is  a  well-con- 
structed, two-story  affair  of  neatly  trimmed  poles, 
from  which  the  bark  has  been  peeled,  and  logs 
two  or  three  feet  long,  with  all  spaces  ])lastered 
full  of  mud.  The  entrance  is  under  water,  with 
a  water-tight  living-room  well  above  high-water 
mark.  The  cellar  is  used  for  storing  food.  The 
size  of  the  house  is  four  or  five  feet  high  and 
fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  in  diameter.  The  exterior 
is  not  handsome.  —  it  resembles  a  last  year's  hen's 
nest.  — but  it  deceives  his  enemies  as  to  his  where- 
abouts and  is  warm  and  comfortable  within. 

The  beaver  builds  his  dams  and  houses  to  pro- 
tect himself  and  his  family.  He  has  many  ene- 
mies who  seek  him  for  food  and  for  his  beautiful 
fur.  When  his  home  is  attacked,  he  makes  his 
escape  under  deep  water,  and  we  are  very  glad 
that  he  has  the  cunning  to  protect  himself  from 
vicious  marauders. 

The  beaver  is  the  largest  gnawing  animal 
(rodent)  in  Xorth  .\merica.    The  average  beaver 


from  Texas,  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Sierras,  and  Cascades,  northward  to  the  north- 
ern limit  of  trees,  and  throughout  Canada  and 
X'ew  Rngland. 

A  CANADA  BEAVER 

The  picture  on  the  ne.xt  page,  taken  only  some 
eight  hundred  miles  from  the  Arctic  Circle,  shows 
one  of  Xature's  wildest  and  wariest  animals  un- 
consciously posing  for  his  photograph.  It  is  three 
in  the  morning  of  a  northern  Canadian  summer 
flay,  and  in  this  latitude  the  early-rising  sun  is 
just  peeping  over  the  eastern  horizon.  The  stiff 
and  weary  camera-man,  after  many  days  of  obser- 
vation, located  a  likely  spot  and  sat  through  the 
hours  of  mosquito-infested  dark  for  several  morn- 
ings, waiting  for  the  dawn,  before  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  capture  this  picture  of  one  of 
the  beaver-colony  testing  his  teeth.  Scientists 
and  the  Indians  claim  that  the  great  number  of 
trees  cut  down  bv  these  little  animals  is  not  al- 
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together  due  to  industry,  but  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  their  teeth  worn  down,  as  they  grow- 
very  fast  and  would  otherwise  disable  the  animal. 

Even  in  the  farthest  wilds,  where  the  sight  of 
man  should  not  cause  great  alarm,  the  beaver 
stili  remains  the  shyest  of  wilderness  creatures. 
Doing  most  of  their  work  at  night  or  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  day,  ihcy  flash  luider  water  and  into 
ibcir  dome-shaped  homes  on  the  slightest  sign  of 
llie  approach  of  a  strange  object. 

In    Canada's    Xorthland,    where    some    of    the 
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world's  greatest  fur  shipments  come  from,  the 
beaver-skin  was  long  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
furs.  During  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
a  rude  system  of  exchange  in  which  the  beaver- 
skin  figured  as  the  medium  was  put  into  effect  by 
the  traders  there,  and  on  this  same  valuation 
much  trade  i.s  still  carried  on  to-day  between  the 
Hudson's  Bay  factors  and  the  Indians.  One 
beaver  is  equal  to  so  much  tea,  lead,  powder, 
tobacco,  and  other  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
the  wild.  Rude  bits  of  stick  having  a  one-beaver 
valuation  are  used.  When  an  Indian  comes  to 
trade  his  fur  pack  for  goods  from  the  store,  it  is 
valued  at  so  many  beaver,  and,  the  bargain  made, 
the  factor  hands  over  so  many  one-beaver  sticks 
till  the  full  price  of  the  pack  is  paid.  The  Indian 
then,  in  turn,  chooses  what  he  requires  from  the 
store,  paying  for  his  purchases  with  these  sticks. 

Like  the  buffalo  and  many  other  wild  animals 
that  formerly  existed  in  large  numbers  upon  the 
North  .\mcrican  continent,  the  number  of  beavers 
is  rapidly  diminishing  with  the  inroads  of  civili- 
zation, 'i'o-day.  in  western  Canada,  stringent 
laws  forbid  the  hunting  or  taking  of  the  animals. 


In  the  province  of  Manitoba,  south  of  the  forty- 
fourth  parallel,  none  can  be  taken  at  any  time ;  in 
.Saskatchewan  the  close  season  exists  until  the 
first  of  December,  1920.  A  seizure  of  twenty-five 
thou.sand  dollars'  worth  of  illicitly  taken  beaver- 
skins  was  made  in  Ontario  in  the  spring  of  1914, 
a  large  fur-house  standing  the  loss  by  being 
found  out. 

Among  the  Indians  of  the  north  country,  par- 
ticularly the  Chippewyan  tribe,  the  beaver  is  held 
in  great  veneration.  To  this  day,  before  killing 
a  beaver,  they  first  apologize 
to  the  animal  for  the  neces- 
sity of  so  doing,  which  no 
doubt  soothes  the  victim's 
feelings.  This  custom  is  prob- 
ably closely  connected  with 
an  ancient  tribal  legend  told 
to  the  writer  recently  while 
at  Fond  du  Lac,  which  is  as 
follows : 

On  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Athabasca    there    is    a    large 
dome-shaped       rock      known 
throughout    the    surrounding 
country  as  Beaver  Lodge.  Di- 
rectly  across    the   lake    from 
the    rock    is    a    considerable 
patch  of  red  rock,  which  the 
Indians    use    to    make    paint. 
According  to  the  Indians,  in 
the   early  days   of   the   earth 
the   beavers   were  the   ruling 
race  and  men  were  their  slaves.     .\s  the  years 
rolled   on,    the    slaves   became   more    intelligent, 
finally  revolting  against  their  masters.     A  great 
fight   followed,  and  the  king  of  beavers,   under 
the  fierce  attack,  was  forced  to  fly  from  the  identi- 
cal beaver  lodge  on  Lake  Athabasca  which  was 
then  his  home.    He  was  badly  wounded,  but,  div- 
ing from  his  lodge,  he  swam  under  water  until 
he   reached  the  opposite  shore,  where  he  died, 
after  having  lost  so  much  blood  that  it  stained  all 
the  rocks  there  a  permanent  red  which  remains 
to  this  day  and  makes  the  finest  of  pigment. 

Francis  I.  Duxie. 

A  SLEEPING-PORCH  ON  TOP  OF  A  TOWER 

A  NOVEL  .sleeping-porch  has  been  devised  and 
tried  out  w'ith  great  success  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Gregory 
of  Winters,  California.  It  consists  of  a  screened 
chamber,  about  ten  feet  square,  on  top  of  a  forty- 
foot  steel  tower.  .\t  this  height  the  occupant  of 
the  room,  which  contains  a  single  bed  and  a 
couple  of  chairs,  gets  the  benefit  of  every  breeze 
that  blows,  and  is  above  the  troublesome  vapors 
which  arise  from  the  ground  on  damp  evenings. 
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Access  to  the  beilchaniber  is  by  nteaiis  of  a  small, 
electrically-uperatcd  elevator,  which  OHters  the 
apartment  through  a  trap-door  in  the  lloor.  The 
trap-door  closes  automatically  and  keeps  out  mos- 


qiiitos  and  flies  when  the  elevator  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  tower. 

Mr.  Gregory's  invention  has  not  only  resulted 
in  the  complete  cure  of  a  bad  case  of  insomnia, 
aggravated  by  tossing  restlessly  on  a  hot  bed  in 


a  hot  room  during  the  summer  months,  but  the 
abundance  of  fresh  air  at  night  has  also  been 
instrumental  in  building  up  his  general  health. 

His  first  idea  was  to  build  a  tree  bungalow, 
but  as  there  were  no  trees  on  his  place  large  or 
strong  enough  to  support  such  a  structure,  he 
conceived  the  plan  of  the  steel  tower.  The  tower 
is  so  strongly  constructed  that  the  occupant  of 
the  room  never  feels  the  slightest  fear  of  being 
blown  over,  even  when  a  very  strong  wind  is 
blowing.  Besides  affording  an  ideal  sleeping- 
place,  the  tower  bedroom  is  also  an  e.>ccellent 
place  in  which  to  read,  and  from  it  there  are  fine 
views  of  all  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

Robert  H.  Moulton. 

TURNING  LIGHT  ON  THE  SUN- 
IS  IT  TOO  HOT  TO  BURN  ? 

Some  of  the  scientists  connected  with  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  Washington  have  been 
throwing  light  on  the  sun.  Paradoxical  as  this 
may  seem,  it  is  not  more  paradoxical  than  their 
discovery  that  the  sun  is  not  a  burning  ball  be- 
cause it  is  too  hot  to  burn  ! 

They  e.xplain  it  in  this  way :  At  si.x  thousand 
degrees  centigrade,  the  estimated  temperature  of 
the  sun"s  surface,  almost  all  chemical  compounds 
can  neither  exist  nor  form.  W  ithout  chemical 
compounds,  you  cannot  have  combustion.  Thus, 
wood  is  a  chemical  compound,  ^\'hen  it  burns, 
the  combustion  is  merely  the  process  of  oxygen 
and  other  air  elements  uniting  with  the  elements 
in  the  wood,  which  in  turn  are  rearranging  them- 
selves into  new  compounds.  At  six  thousand  de- 
grees of  heat,  matter  can  exist  only  in  its  basic 
elements,  such  as  carbon,  potassium,  and  the  like, 
nor  will  the  intense  heat  permit  these  elements  to 
unite  to  form  combustible  compounds.  There- 
fore, the  scientists  argue,  the  sun  is  too  hot  to 
burn. 

What  then,  they  ask,  causes  its  heat?  Here 
the  wise  men  fall  to  quarreling,  some  asserting 
that  radioactivity  is  the  secret  of  the  sun's 
warmth,  while  others  maintain  that  the  heat  re- 
sults from  pressure  brought  about  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  sun's  mass  about  its  own  center  of 
gravity.  The  latter  theory  boasts  of  the  more  ad- 
herents, but  it  is  by  no  means  established  as  a 
fact.  Indeed,  when  submitted  to  the  test  of 
mathematics,  there  seems  to  be  a  fatal  objection, 
for.  by  a  long  and  complex  calculation  the  con- 
tractionists  estimate  the  sun's  age  at  seventeen 
million  years:  but  as  geology  tells  us  the  earth  is 
older  than  this,  the  sun  would  then  be  younger 
than  the  earth,  an  obvious  impossibility. 

However,  for  our  own  peace  of  mind,  let  us 
adopt  the  contraction  theory,  since  it  implies  that 
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as  ages  merge  into  future  ages  the  sun,  instead 
of  cooling,  will  grow  even  hotter.  It  is  roughly 
estimated  that  a  cubic  yard  of  earth  weighs  a 
ton  and  is  a  wagon-load.  .V  cubic  yard  of  sun- 
stuff  weighs  only  five  hundred  pounds.  It  could 
be  lifted  by  three  husky  men.  So  there  is  plenty 
of  room  )'et  for  the  contraction  of  the  sun,  keep- 
ing up  its  heat. 

.And  what  wonderful  heat  it  is  !  It  comes  to  us 
tlirough  ninety-three  million  miles  of  interplane- 
tary space,  the  temperature  of  which  is  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing-point, and  yet  it  arrives  in  such  a  flood  that 
it  radiates  five  thousand  horse-power  of  energy 
u])on  each  earth-acre  at  noon  on  a  clear  day. 

That  is  a  great  deal  of  horse-power.  For  years 
one  of  the  great  problems  for  the  (jovernnient 
has  been  the  final  disposal  of  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  water-power  in  the  streams  which  are  un- 
der Federal  control.  Yet  the  total  of  this  avail- 
able water-power  is  only  sixty  million  horse- 
power. The  sun  radiates  much  more  energy  than 
that  every  bright  day  in  an  average  county. 

If  we  could  only  utilize  this  great  power,  or 
half  of  it,  or  a  quarter  of  it,  the  fuel  problem 
would  be  solved  for  all  time.     Thus  far,  however. 


the  most  success iul  efforts  have  succeeded  in 
utilizing  only  about  four  per  cent,  of  the  sun- 
energy  received  by  e.xperimental  solar  engines. 
Writing  for  the  Smithsonian's  latest  annual  re- 
port, A.  S.  E.  Ackermann,  of  England,  describes 
his  solar  engine  set  up  near  Cairo,  Egypt,  five 
boilers  on  end  receiving  the  concentrated  rays 
reflected  by  mirrors  having  an  area  of  13,269 
square  feet,  and  developing  energy  at  the  rate  of 
sixty-three  usable  horse-power  per  acre. 

Robert  F.  Wilso.v. 

A  REMARKABLE  SOAP-BUBBLE 

.\t  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
London,  Sir  James  Dewar  exhibited  a  remarkable 
soap-bubble  that  he  had  blown  a  month  before, 
and  which  was  still  as  perfect  as  when  formed. 
It  is  described  as  a  glowing  sphere  of  iridescent 
color,  showing  no  signs  of  "blackness,"  which  is 
the  prelude  of  collapse.  The  longevity  of  the 
bubble  is  described  by  Lord  Rayleigh  as  a  case  of 
suspended  gravitation,  which  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was'  blown  in  and  with  clean  air,  free  from 
motes  or  small  particles  of  solids,  which,  so  far 
as  soap  films  are  concerned,  appear  to  be  the 
seeds  of  decay.  — Scientific  Amkrican. 
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I.    ELi;VE>r    O  (LOCK 

I  wuXDiiR  if  it  's  Christmas  yet.      I  went  to  bed  at  eio-ht. 

I  've  slept  a  hundred  hours,  I  guess,  and  still  I  have  to  wait. 

It's  just  as  dark  as  dark  can  be,  and  not  a  single  ray 

Of  light  comes  through  the  curtains,  yet  it  surely  must  be  day. 

The  stockings  are  all  hanging  up  along  the  chimne)-she]f, 
And  mine  is  next  the  fireplace — I  hung  it  there  myself. 
Hark!      Somebody  is  walking  there,  and  it  must  surely  be 
That  Santa  Claus  has  come  at  last.      I  '11  peek  downstairs  and  see. 

My  sakes !     He  's  been  and  filled  them,  and  they  are  hanging  there 
With  that  delightful  lumpy  look  that  Christmas  stockings  wear! 
There  's  Mother — and  she  's  peeking  in  !      I  think  it  's  just  too  bad 
That  she  can't  wait  till  morning  comes,  to  see  what  luck  she  's  had. 

She  's  often  said  to  me  that  if  I  peeked  before  't  was  light, 
I  'd  only  find  some  coal  and  things — for  peeking  is  n't  right. 
She's  taking  lots  of  risks,  I  think,  just  after  what  she  's  said; 
But  /'m  not  peeking  anyhow;  I  'm  going  back  to  bed. 
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11  MLal  HAVt;  BEEN  A  DREAM,  I  GUESS 


II.    TIIRKE  O  CLOCK 


I  had  a  funny  dream  just  now.      I  dreamed  that  Santa  Claus 

Came  up  the  stairs,  and  through  the  door,  and  then,  without  a  pause, 

Tiptoed  to  where  I  lay  asleep,  all  snuggled  up  in  bed ; 

He  was  a  stumpy  little  man  ;  his  cheeks  were  round  and  rt-d  ; 


His  whiskers  were  as  white  as  snow;  his  nose  was  short  and  wide; 
He  wore  a  long  fur  overcoat  with  pockets  on  the  side, 
And  sticking  from  the  pockets  there  were  dolls,  and  pop-corn  strings. 
And  wooden  guns,  and  jumping-jacks,  and,  oh,  all  sorts  of  things! 

He  crept  across  the  bedroom  floor  without  a  bit  of  noise, 

And  took  a  pack  from  off  his  back  all  bulging  out  with  toys; 

And  then  he  sat  upon  the  bed  and  whispered  in  my  ear, 

What  is  the  number  of  the  skates  you  're  wanting  now,  my  dear?" 
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I  jumped  right  up  and  shouted,  "Eights!"  but  Santa  Claus  liad  goiu 
I  le  took  his  pack  and  Icit  no  track,  and  I  was  all  alone. 
It  must  have  been  a  dream,  I  guess.      I  'd  like  to  take  one  peep, 
But  still  it  's  dark  as  anything,  so  I  must  go  to  sleep. 

HI.     FIVK   o'clock 

Hello!      1  am  awake  again  !      It  's  surely  Christmas  now  ! 

I  can't  see  daylight,  but  I  know  it  's  morning,  an)how. 

And  there  's  the  clock  !      It  's  striking  five  !      Now  if  It  is  n't  day, 

It  ought  to  be — at  five  o'clock;  that 's  all  I  've  got  to  say! 

Why,  in  the  summer-time  at  five  it  's  light  as  anything-. 
And  we  get  up  and  walk  about,  and  hear  the  robins  sing; 
The  sun  is  late  this  time  of  year, — that,  any  one  can  see, — 
But  just  because  the  sun  is  late,  's  no  reason  I  should  be. 
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So  here  I  go  right  down  the  stairs  and  to  the  chimney-place. 

My !     See  how  full  my  stocking  is  !     There  is  n't  any  space 

For  those  big  bundles  on  the  floor.     And  there!      I  wonder  who — 

A  pair  of  skates !     The)-  're  number  eights !     I  knew  mv  dream  was  true  ! 


Here  Is  a  box  of  building-blocks,  and  here  's  a  train  of  cars, 
And  here  's  a  sled  all  painted  red,  with  blue  and  yellow  stars. 
Hurrah  for  Santa  Claus,  I  say!     My  stocking  's  almost  burst. 
'Oh,  Merry  Christmas,  Mother!     There!  you  see  I  said  it  first!" 
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As  thf  month  comes  round  in  which  the  good  St.  Nich- 
olas, for  whom  this  magazine  was  named,  makes  his 
annual  visit,  the  members  of  The  League  (wliich  also 
Inars  his  name)  are  always  eager  to  do  their  share  in 
honor  of  our  cheery  patron  Saint.  This  year,  however, 
we  purposely  cho.se  to  let  him  remain  in  the  background 
for  once,  and,  in  selecting  Yule-tide  subjects,  asked  our 
young  poets  to  celebrate  "The  Spirit  of  Christmas,"  the 
prose-writers  "A  Historic  Christmas,"  and  the  young 
artists  "Christmas  Carols." 


ricKEN,  A(;e  i6.     (silver  badge.) 


Right  nobly  ha\'e  they  all  risen  to  the  occasion,  as 
every  reader  of  the  following  pages  will  testify.  And 
so,  with  most  hearty  thanks  and  congratulations  to 
these  clever  young  contributors, — as  well  as  to  their 
comrades  of  the  camera,  who  seem  almost  to  have  out- 
done themselves,  if  that  were  possible. — our  beloved 
Lk.mu'E  proudly  brings  to  a  close  another  twelvemon.h 
of  triumphant  effort  and  great  success,  and  wishes  to 
each  and  all  "A  Very  Merry  Christmas!"  and  "A  Happy 
New  Year !" 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS 

IIV    ELISADKIH    C.liKOULU    (aC.E    II  ) 

(Gold  Badge.     Siher  Badge  won  February,  I(>i6) 
Whkn  the  air  is  filled  with  the  driving  snow. 

That  pilis  in  dril'ts  so  high  ; 
Wlun  the  babliling  IjrooU  is  sheathed  in  ice, 

And  the  wild  wind  rushes  by, 
Then  the  shortest  day  in  the  year  draws  near. 

And  then  Christmas-tide  is  iiii;h. 

The  yellow  flames  from  the  Yule  log  leap 

L'p  the  chimney  blacU  and  wide  ; 
Their  fitful  glare  in  the  cool,  crisp  air 

Shines  on  to  the  snow  outside. 
The  chimes  ring  clear,  and  Christmas  is  here, 

Wich  the  spirit  of  Christmas-tide. 

Tlic  tapering  Rreen  of  the  Christmas  tree 

Is  laden  with  candles  bright. 
Their  yellow  glow  on  the  soft  white  snow 

Shines  merrily  through  the  iiiglil. 

The  flickering  candles  are  burning  low. 

The  Vule  log  is  charred  and  gray, 
r.ut  a  spirit  of  giving  is  everywhere — 

The  spirit  of  Christmas  day. 

IIY  FAVORITE  EPISODE  IX  HISTORY 

BY   GRACE   BECKER    (.\GE    1 5) 

(Silver  Badyc) 
Long  years  ago.  when  the  "Land  of  the  Gods."  beautiful 
Greece,  was  in  the  midst  of  her  glory,  the  far-reaching 
and  mighty  Persian  Empire  stretched  her  terrible  arms 
toward  the  states  nestling  amid  the  rocUs  and  gulfs  of 
the  Mediterranean.     Xerxes,  in  the  pride  of  his  power, 


*'ni'S\-."       RV   J/VCK    CHAPMAN,  ACE    15. 
(SILVKR    BADGE.) 

demanded  earth  and  water  from  each  slate,  only  to  be 
met  with  refusal.  The  Greeks,  terrified  by  the  news  of 
an  enormous  army,  led  by  Xerxes,  at  that  moment  cross- 
ing the  Hellespont  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  held  a  council. 
Success  could  come  to  them  only  in  courage,  not  num- 
bers. 

On  the  way  there  were  narrow  passes  for  the  Persians 
to  encounter,  and  the  Greeks  selected  the  world-famed 
Pass  of  Thermopylae  for  defense.  And  so  it  happened 
that  noble  Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta,  with  four  thousaiul 
Greeks  from  different  states  guarded  the  pass  against 
an  army  a  hundred  times  their  size. 


W  hen  the  vast  horde  reached  the  pass,  Xerxes  laughed 
at  the  handful  there  to  meet  him.  Four  days  he  waited 
for  them  to  take  the  offensivi',  and  when  they  did  not, 
he  attacked.  Two  days  they  fought,  and  the  Greeks 
seemed  as  impregnable  as  a  pillar  of  stone. 

Then,  at  night,  a  wretched  Greek  betrayed  to  the  Per- 
sians a  narrow  mountain  path  that  led  them  through  ; 
and  when  the  Greeks  awoke,  they  beheld  a  glittering 
mass  of  arms  belo.w  them.  There  was  no  hope  now,  so 
brave    Leonidas   sent    the    allies    home,    remaining    with 


"a    historic    spot."      by   BETTY   LOWE,  AGE   I7.      (HONOR   MEMBER.) 
(Tell's  chapel.  I-ake  I  .ui  erne.) 

only  his  three  hundred  Spartans,  and  seven  hundred 
Thespians,  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks,  who  pledged  them- 
selves to  die  at  their  post. 

Bravely  they  fought  and  nobly  they  died ;  for  by  the 
time  their  little  band  lay  slain,  with  not  one  left  to  tell 
the  tale,  over  twenty  thousand  Persians  had  perished. 

This  happened  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago, 
but  the  name  of  Leonidas  has  lived,  and  that  brave  ex- 
ample has  nerved  many  a  heart.  Truly,  that  battle,  a 
defeat,  was  worth  many  times  more  than  victory  ! 

'  A  HISTORIC  CHRISTMAS 

BY     HELE.M     FURST     (AGE     ll) 

KixG  JoHx  of  En.gland  was  celebrating  Christmas  with 
his  courtiers  at  Winchester.  The  Yule  log  was  burning 
brightly,  and  all  sorts  of  jests  were  heard. 

John  was  moody  notwithstanding  all  this.  It  was  the 
year  1.214.  and  his  reign  had  hardly  been  what  mi.ght 
have  been  called  a  success.  Most  of  it,  so  far,  had  been 
taken  up  in  quarrels.  He  had  lost  his  European  jios- 
sessions  through  a  conflict  with  Philip  of  France. 

The  feast  was  supposed  to  last  several  days,  but  John 
antl  his  courtiers  left  the  day  following  Christmas. 

When  they  arrived  at  London,  they  were  greeted  by 
a  brilliant  pageant.  This  pageant  was  composed  of 
barons  and  their  followers,  all  dressed  in  full  armor. 
This  procession  was  the  outcome  of  two  indignant  meet- 
ings. At  the  first  meeting,  held  at  St.  Albans,  and  the 
second,  held  at  St.  Edmunds,  they  resolved  to  come  be- 
fore the  king  at  Christmas  and  force  him  to  si.^n  a  char- 
ter .irivin.g  the  English  people  their  long-neglected  rights. 

When  John  saw  the  procession,  he  wavered  ;  and  when 
he  saw  the  document,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
sider it  till  Easter.  The  barons  w-ere  angry,  but  they 
withdrew  and  waited  till  Easter. 

Howe\er  little  they  accomplished  on  Christmas,  it  w.'is 
the  first  attempt  to  bring  about  the  signing  of  the  Magna 
Charta. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS 

BY    IIFl-KN    ALLERTON    WINANS    (ACE    l6) 

(Siher  Badge) 
'T  WAS  nij;lu — (lark,  dark,  storm-swept,  and  Christmas 

eve. 
The  leaden  sky.  low-piled  with  scudding  clouds. 
The  bleak,  chill  wind  that  whined  and  roared, 
Whirling  the  sleet  and  snow  to  earth. 
Then  lifting  it  again  in  sudden  rage 
To  dash  it  'round  in  seething,  eddying  clouds — 
.Ml  this  bespoke  the  terrifying  struggle, 
'Ihe  furious,  angry  clash  of  wind  and  weather. 

And  then  a  silence  fell  upon  the  earth. 
So  still  it  was,  the  moaning  wind  could  scarce  be  heard 
Sobbing  and  sighing  fitfully 
'Mid  the  snow-laden  branches  of  the  pines. 
Clear  shone  the  moon,  and  cold  and  bright; 
Soft  fell  the  beams,  like  silver-dust, 
.^nd  sent  their  mystic,  wavering  finger-marks 
Across  the  hills  and  vales,  pearl-like,  all  wrapped  in 
snow. 

The  tower  clock  had  chimed  its  last  faint  notes. 

When  from  the  clouds  she  glided  to  the  earth, 

A  spirit  clad  in  pure  and  snowy  robes. 

Gold-tinted  with  the  light  from  lieaveu's  gate. 

The  spirit  Christmas,  fair  and  wise. 

She  was  an  angel  sent  to  calm  the  storm. 

To  cheer  the  saddened  hearts  of  mortal  min. 

And  bid  the  world  awake  to  greet  the  day. 


BUSY.  n^■   Cl.AK-KN'nON    E.   SI-rFTRT,  Ar.F. 

(SILVER    HADt.l-:.) 


MY  FAVORITE  EPISODE  IN  HISTORY 

BY    EMILY   ItOSS    (age    1 4) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  tcoii  August.  igi6) 

To  me  the  most  interesting  episode  of  history  is  that 
campaign  of  the  Civil  War  when  Stonewall  Jackson, 
with  barely  fifteen  thousand  men  at  his  command,  de- 
feated four  divisions  of  the  L'nion  Army,  led  McDowell 
a  merry  chase  from  Fredericksburg  to  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  threatened  Washington,  and  saved  Richmond. 

Jackson  was  ordered  to  the  Shenandoah  to  keep  Mc- 
Dowell's army  of  forty  thousand  from  reaching  Major- 
General  McClellan.  who  was  preparing  to  march  on  tht 
Confederate  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  perform  th- 
almost  impossible  feat  of  holding  in  check  the  armies 
under  Fremont.  Banks.  Milroy,  and  Shields.  The  com 
bined  Federal  forces  thus  arrayed  against  Jackson  num- 
bered eight  times  his  little  army ;  yet  with  a  brilliant 
series  of  mo\ements,  so  swift  as  to  gain    for  his  com- 


mand the  title  of  "foot  cavalry,"  he  quickly  succeeded 
in  defeating  each  army  in  turn. 

The  L'nion  troops  under  Banks,  falling  back  before 
his  advance,  succeeded,  by  tremendous  exertion,  in 
crossing  the  Potomac.  Jackson  was  now  marching  on 
Washington,  and  it  was  high  time  for  that  city  to  be 
alarmed.  A  call  for  men  to  defend  the  capital  was  sent 
to  the  governors  of  the  Xorthern  States.  The  Presi- 
dent took  military  command  of  all  railroads,  and  three 
generals.  Banks,  Fremont,  and  McDowell,  were  ordered 
to  catch  the  dashing  leader  of  this  invading  army. 

Jackson  was  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  so  a  rapid  re- 
treat was  begun.  He  was  brought  to  bay  at  Cross  Keys, 
June  Sth.  by  Fremont,  who  was  repulsed.  The  next  day, 
at  Port  Republic,  Shields  struck  him,  but  was  hurled 
back  fi\-e  miles. 

Having  now  accomplished  his  mission,  Jackson  with 
his  "foot  cavalry,"  by  a  series  of  clever  movements, 
slipped  through  the  fingers  of  the  three  generals,  and, 
completing  the  journey  by  rail,  rolled  merrily  into  Ricli- 
mond,  just  in  time  to  join  Lee  in  the  seven-days'  battle 
before  that  city. 

-MV  FAVORITE  EPISODE  IX  HISTORY 
A  HISTORIC  CHRISTM.A.S 

BY    EVELYN    FEXLOX    (AGE    II) 

(Siher  Badge) 
My  favorite  episode  in  history  is  Washington  crossing 
the  Delaware  and  the  battle  of  Trenton,  which  followed. 
When  I  think  of  the  bravery  of  those  twenty-four  hun- 
dred ragged,  hungry  and  frozen  soldiers  starting  on  that 
l)erilous  journey  on  the  river  filled  with  floating  ice.  to 
fight  men  so  much  their  superior  in  number  and  equip- 
ment, more  than  eser  I  am  proud  of  being  an  .American. 
Washington  and  twenty-four  hundred  picked  men 
crossed  the  Delaware  on  rafts.  When  they  reached  the 
New  Jersey  shore,  they  proceeded  to  march  toward 
Trenton.  It  was  Christmas  eve,  and  the  Hessian  sol- 
diers were  drinking  and  merrymaking.  A  Tory  woman 
saw-  the  Americans  crossing  and  sent  a  note  to  the  Hes- 
sian commander,  telling  him  that  he  would  soon  be 
attacked  ;  but  he  was  interested  in  a  game  of  cards  that 
they  were  playing,  and  thrust  it  in  his  pocket  unread, 
.'^oon  the  .Americans  came  up  and  look  them  by  surprise, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  surrender.  This  turned  the 
tide  of  the  Revolution.  It  has  been  said.  "God  is  on  the 
side  of  the  heaviest  battalions."  but  this  exploit  showed 
tli.'it   Ue  is  sometimes  with  the -weak. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS 

BY    KACIIEL   U.    SAXTON    (AGE    1 7) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  June.  1914) 
M  for  the  mistletoe.  High,  high  above; 
E      for     cat.ibles.      All      of     us     love; 
R       for      riddles.       Puzzling      us      sore — 
Right  selections  of    Presents    galore ; 
■y     for     Yule     log.     Yule-tide,    too. 
Happiest  season  for  me  and  you. 

C    for   the   candles.   Never  so  bright ; 

H     for    the    holly.    Elect    for    this    night : 

R       for       rhyTiHs       Whose      measures      tell 

Infinite  joy.  Yes.       peace       as       well; 

S     means     Santa,     Eminent     friend. 

True  to  the  children,  A  saint  to  the  end  ; 

M    for   many   gifts.   Ready  to  send. 

A  means  all  of  us  wish  all  of  you 

Season's  greetings  both  fond  and  true. 
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nv  JUI.IET  THOMPSON,  AGE    15 
(Shak«iK.irc's  Birthplace.) 


BV   FLORENCE 
'•'cti.  Ley's  IIc.cl.i 


BV    WILLIAM    D.   BARBOUR,  A("-E    I3. 
(1-onl's  Theater.  \V.Tshinj;toii,  I).  C.) 


BY  CAROLINE   STEIN,  AGE  15. 

(Washiiigloii's  Headciuarter?.  A'alley  For^c) 


BV   GERALD    H.  LOOMIS,  AGE    I7. 
(McGoivii's  Pass,  New  York.* 


".•\   HISTORIC   SPOT.' 


BV    MARIAN    LAURENCE,  AGE    I4. 
'..Masdalcii  College.  Oxford.) 


MY  F.WORITE  EPISODE  IN  HISTORY 

BY.  ELI.NOR    E.    COI.BY     (AGK     1 3) 

Hark  !  not  a  sound  could  be  heard  all  over  ihe  city  of 
Geneva.  Every  one  was  asleep,  exeii  the  hurghers,  for 
it  was  one  of  the  longest  and  coldest  nights  of  the  win- 
ter. But  what  was  that?  A  dim  figure  crept  out  of 
the  darkness  and  toward  the  city  walls,  then  another 
and  another,  until  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  their 
number.  Nearer  they  crept  to  the  walls,  up  went  the 
ladders  without  a  sound,  a  low  whistle,  and  up  the  lad- 
ders started  the  head'  foemen. 

Did  I  say  every  one  was  asleep  ?     It  was  not  so,  for 
an  old  dame,  who  lived  near  the  wall,  felt  uneasv  for 


some  reason,  and,  rousing  herself,  crept  to  the  window 
and  looked  out.  Could  she  believe  her  eyes?  There 
under  her  window  were  French  foemen  scaling  the  wall, 
to  sack  and  capture  the  city  of  Geneva!  What  could 
she  do?  She  was  too  old  to  warn  the  city.  .\h  !  Quickly 
she  hobbled  across  the  room  to  the  fireplace,  where  hung 
a  huge  kettle  of  chocolate  brewing  for  the  next  day's 
feast.  Hurriedly  she  lifted  the  kettle  from  the  fire  and 
hobbled  back  to  the  window-,  then,  down  poured  the 
scalding  chocolate  on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers  !  Loud 
their  cries  rang  out.  and  in  a  minute  the  whole  city  was 
aroused.  The  foemen  were  beaten  back  and  the  city  of 
(jeneva  was  safe. 

Many  were  the  honors  showered  upon  the  brave  de- 
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fenders  of  the  city,  but  still  more  were  showered  upon 
the  old  dame  who  saved  the  city  with  her  pot  of  boiling 
chocolate. 

This  is  the  reason  why  merry  masqueraders  troop  the 
SI  reels  of  Geneva  on  the  night  of  January  twelfth,  "Es- 
calade Day." 

THE   SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS 

BY    ANN    ELIZABETH    SHEBLE    (aOE    I3) 

{Gold  Badfie.    SHrer  Badge  won  August,  igiti) 
Down  the  city  highways,  where  the  silent  snow  is  falling, 

Comes  a  lovely  strain  of  silv'ry  music — hark  ! 
It  is  the  Christmas  angel  softly,  sweetly  calling, 

Calling  to  the  children  through  the  dark. 

She  is  a  lovely  spirit,  and  her  wings  are  shining  white. 

A  messenger  of  happiness,  not  pain. 
She  is  striving  to  be  with  us.  and  to  give  us  of  her  light, 

So  we  must  prepare  our  hearts  for  her  again. 

There  are  rosy  children  smiling,  gently  smiling  in  their 
dreams. 
For  they  know  that  she  is  passing  in  the  street. 
They  are  with  her  in  the  spirit,  darling  little  ones,  it 
seems, 
And  they  follow  her  with  eager,  willing  feet. 

So  listen  when  the  music  through  the  silence  of  the 
night 
Comes  ringing  in  an  old.  well-known  refrain — • 
Sometimes  happy  and  familiar,  sometimes  sad,  and 
sometimes  bri.ght  : 
We  have  heard  it  oft  before  and  shall  again. 

.•\s  long  as  there  are  children.  little  chililren  in  the  world. 
There  will  be  a  Christmas  angel  gliding  quietly 
around. 
And   forcvermore  on   Christmas  eve  her  music  may  be 
heard. 
While  the  stars  are  coldly  shining,  and  the  snow  is  on 
the  ground. 


A  HISTORIC  CHRISTM.VS 

BY    .M.VRY    REOl.NA    MC  .NALLV    (AGE    IJ^ 

(Silrer  Badge) 
Tim  MY  TiTTLEMOL'SE  scampered  from  his  hole  as  soon 
as  the  last  light  had  winked  out  on  Christmas  night. 

Bobby  Brown  had  received  a  new  history  for  Christ- 
mas. In  his  enthusiasm  he  had  discarded  his  old  one. 
It  lay  on  the  nursery  floor. 

"SnitT!"  said  Tittlemouse  ;  "I  smell  something  sweet !" 
He  poke<l  under  the  history  whence  the  pleasing  aroma 
had  issued.  To  his  dismay,  he  found  all  his  poking 
fruitless.  The  piece  of  candy  was  stuck  fast  to  the 
cover.  He  had  n't  had  any  sweeties  for  his  Christmas. 
He  must  get  this. 

.\  thought  struck  him.  He  scampered  to  the  top  of 
thi-  book  ;  he  gnawed  through  the  cover  ;  then  he  nibble<l 
the  tirst  chapter. 

**Humph  !"  said  Timmy  :  "Columbus  discovered  Amer- 
ica !  The  world  is  a  sphere  !  I  don't  care  ;  I  'm  going 
to  get  my  sweetie  !" 

He  continued  thus  destructively  until  he  h.ad  gnawed 
a  few  more  chapters. 

'*So  settlers  came  to  America  :  a  certain  Sir  Waller 
Raleigh  never  had  a  successful  colony  :  Jamestown  set- 
tled 1607;  Plymouth  1620:  New  .Amsterdam  16^3. 
Well,  after  I  'm  through  I  '11  know  enough  history!" 

He  continued  nibbling. 

"Washington  fought  in  the  Revolution ;  first  Presi- 
dent. Gracious  !  I  eat  nothing  but  Washington  and  the 
spirit  of  'seventy-six.  America  won  independence  from 
England;  1812,  .second  war  with  England;  war  with 
Mexico — United  States  successful.  Oh  dear,"  sighed 
poor  Timmy.  "there  are  enough  wars  to  fill  my  brain  !" 

After  some  vigorous  chewing  he  cried  :  "Goody  !  I  *m 
finished!  I  've  eaten  and  read  enough  history  to  last 
a  lifetime — the  Civil  War,  Spanish  American,  all  sorts 
of  political  trouble!  But  for  a  reward  I  have  my 
candy."  He  started  to  munch  contentedly — when  in 
came  the  cat  ! 

Safely  in  his  hole  again,  Timmy  si.ghed  pessimisti- 
cally, "Well,  even  if  I  've  lost  my  candy,  I  've  certainly 
had  a  historic  Christmas!" 


BY  OSe.OOO   V.  TRACY,  AOE    I4. 
(SILVER    DADGB.) 


"BUSY- 


BV  JOSEPH    C.  SMITH,  AGE    15. 
(SILVER   BAOGE.) 
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BY    MAKIAN    T 
(Statue  of  Washington.  New  Yurk.  where  lie 
touk  liis  oath  uf  office.) 


iPlyiinjutli  Ruck,  where  the  I'lli^riii 
landed.) 


'A  HISTORIC  SPOT." 


lylO   ) 


(The  house  where  President  Lincoln  died, 
opposite  Ford's  Theater.) 


MY  FAVORITE  HISTORICAL  EVEXT 

BY    MARGARET    STAPLETON     (AGE     1 3) 

My  favorite  historical  event  is  a  scene  in  French  his- 
tory. It  is  where  La  Fayette  leads  Marie  Antoinette  to 
the  balcony,  where  she  stands  before  a  mob  made  des- 
perate by  }'ears  of  hunger  and  oppression.  There  has 
been  much  trouble,  and  the  king  and  queen  are  in  great 
danger.  The  king  has  decided  to  go  to  Paris.  La  Fay- 
ette, still  loyal  to  his  queen,  steps  up  to  her  and  asks, 
"And  what  shall  you  do,  Madame  ?"  "I  shall  go  with 
the  king,"  she  answered  bravely.  "Then  come  with 
me";  and  leading  her  to  the  balcony  before  which  the 
angry  French  mob  has  gathered,  he  presents  her  to  the 
people.  There  she  stands,  queen  of  all  France,  in  dan- 
ger of  death,  for  in  the  crowd  there  are  guns  pointed 
at  her.  Then  La  Fayette  with  grave  courtesy  bends 
and  kisses  his  sovereign's  hand.  The  angry  shouts  die 
away,  and  in  their  place  come  cries  of  "I'ive  la  Reiiic !" 

Once  more  the  monarchy  has  been  saved. 

This  is  my  favorite  episode,  because  it  shows  the  true 
courage  of  a  queen  whom  too  many  have  blamed. 

MY   FAVORITE  EPISODE  IN   HISTORY 
(The  Boston   Tea-farty) 

BY    ELIPHAI.ET    WICKES     (AGE    11^ 

Not  an  ordinary  tea-party — no.  This  one  was  attended 
by  forty-two  men.  The  Atlantic  was  the  tea-pot,  and 
an  English  ship  the  tea-room.  Also,  those  forty-two 
'line-honored  guests  left  their  manners  at  home.  Yet 
all  this  happened  in  Boston  [-. 

This  is  how  it  happened  : 

The  Townshend  Acts  had  been  repealed,  all  except  a 
rather  small  duty  on  tea.  The  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  represented  the  king  there,  was  determined 
that  the  tea  should  be  brought  ashore,  which  did  n't 
suit  the  colonists. 

So  on  the' eve  of  December   i6,   1773.  a  meeting  was 


held  at  the  Old  South  Meeting-house.  The  colonists 
decided  that,  at  all  costs,  the  tea  should  not  be  landed. 

The  night  of  December  16  has  arrived.  On  board 
the  ship  all  are  peacefully  sleeping. 

A  war-whoop  is  suddenly  raised  near  the  meeting- 
house !  A  tribe  of  Indians,  brandishing  tomahawks  and 
battle-axes,  swarm  down  to  the  ship  ! 

The  terrified  sailors  ran  to  hide  as  the  Indians  rushed 
on  deck!  Below  deck  ran  the  Indians  straight  for  the 
door  of  the  hold  ! 


"CHRIST.\1.\S   carols"    I.V    ALIlE    SNIFFEN,  ACE   I5.     (SU.VER  BADGE.) 

Crash!  Crash!!  (r)-a.r/i '.'.'  went  the  battle-axes.  Soon 
the  hold  was  broken  in,  and  the  tea  found. 

Splash!  Sflasha  Sj^lash  ! ! !  Over  the  rail  and  into 
the  harbor  the  tea  was  thrown  ! 

.\fter  the  entire  cargo  (value  $90,000)  was  gone.  Ti'/in/ 
do  you  think  happened  ? 

With  a  grand  flourish,  the  "Indians"  flung  oft'  their 
disguise,  and  there  stood  the  forty-two  valorous  Puri- 
tans ! 


I 


ISS 
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A  HISTORIC  CHRISTMAS 

IIY   GRACr  BASSETT    (ACK    I3) 

(Silver  Badge) 
It  was  a  starlit  winter  evening,  but  in  the  village  of 
Bethlehem  all  was  hurry  and  excitement.  The  town 
was  full  of  people  returning  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  pay  Iheir  taxes.  The  inn  was  brightly  lighted, 
and  there  was  revelry  and  merriment  inside.  A  poor 
man  came  to  the  door  and  asUcd  for  lodging.  But  he 
was  turned  away,  having  been  told  there  was  no  room 
except  in  the  stable.  So  to  the  stable  he  and  his  wife 
went,  with  only  the  peaceful  cattle  for  companions.  Be- 
fore morning,  a  baby  son  was  born  to  them. 


*'CHRIS1.MAS  CAROLS.         CV   HKI.rN  C.    liAK.VAKD,    AGE    17. 
(HO.NOK   MK.MBER.) 

Out  on  the  hillsides  some  shepherds  were  guarding 
their  flocks  through  the  night.  Suddenly  it  became  very 
bright,  and  an  angel  spaUe,  telling  them  of  the  birth  of 
the  baby  who  was  their  king.  So  the  shepherds  walked 
back  to  Bethlehem,  taking  their  lambs  with  them  as 
presents  to  the  little  boy. 

As  they  were  going  towards  Bethlehem,  some  other 
travelers  were  journeying  the  same  way.  They  came 
from  the  East,  traveling  for  miles  over  the  desert  in  the 
wake  of  a  wonderful  star.  They  were  very  wise  astrono- 
mers, who  had  seen  this  star,  more  large  and  brilliant 
than  any  other.  So  they  followed  it  for  many  miles, 
watching  for  it  to  stop.  The  star  still  moved  on,  until 
just  over  a  poor  stable  it  stood  still.  The  great  men 
stopped  also,  and.  taking  their  rich  offerings,  went  in  to 
worship  the  child. 

There  were  the  shepherds  kneeling  before  the  manger, 
where,  on  the  fragrant  hay,  the  baby  was  lying.  The 
cattle  looked  in  wonder  at  these  sharers  of  their  dwell- 
ing— a  poor  carpenter  and  his  wife,  some  plain  shep- 
herds, and  three  F.astern  kings,  all  in  silent  adoration  of 
this  innocent  child  Jesus,  asleep  in  the  manger.  And  so 
began  the  first  Christmas  in  the  world's  history. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS 

BY    LEILA    KARAGKEtTSIAN     (aGE     1 3) 

JovFt'i.  bells  across  the  snows ; 
Tidings  of  cheer  the  north  wind  blows  ; 
The   fire  crackles  and   spurns   the  blast  : 
The  candles  on  the  tree  are  burning  fast  : 
The  rooms  are  decked  with  holly  bright  ; 
The  mistletoe  shines  like  a  light  : 
Every  heart,  that  is  far  and  near. 
Feels  that  Christmas  day  is  lun. 


PEACE  HAS  HER  VICTORIES 
i:y  darbar.\  w.  el'Rks   (ace  13) 

A  LITTLE  pup  Strolled  forth  one  day 

Adventures  for  to  find  ; 
He  h.ad  no  home  ;  he  had  no  frien<l,;, 

For  Fate  had  not  been  kind. 

He  came  across  a  little  kit,    • 

.'\nd  she  was  homeless,  too. 
The  pup,  he  growled  :  the  kit,  she  yowled  ; 

As  pups  and  kits  will  do. 

Then  puppy  said,  "Oh.  Pussy-cat, 
Why  should  we  scrap  and  row? 

We  both  are  friendless  in  the  world. 
Why  can't  we  be  friends  now?" 

The  pup  and  puss  together,  then, 
Went  walking  down  the  street. 

A  little  girl  espied  them  both. 

And  cried,  "Oh,  are  n't  they  sweet  I 

'\  pup  and  pussy  side  by  side  ! 

1  never  saw  them  so  ! 
I  'II  take  them  home,  and  Mother  dear 
Will  surely  not  say  'no.'  " 

The  pup  and  puss  are  happy  now. 

Forgot,  their  miseries. 
.■\nd  both  agree  that  every  day 

Pe.'tce  has  her  \ictories. 


"a  heading  for  decembrr.       I'.v  LunsE  ^;.  mav,  age  17. 

(,GOLD   BADGE.      SILVER  BADGE  WON  AI'RIL,   I916.) 

THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  1.      A  list  of  those  who've  work  would  have  been  used  had  «;pa<'e 

permitted. 
No.  7.     A  list  of  those  who<;e  work  irniitles  them  to  encouragement. 


PROSK,    I 

F.lizabeth   Gray 
Julia  A.  Covcncy 
iicrtnide  II.  Hardy 
Christina   Pliclps 
Hester  Mi'igs 
Tracy  Higgins 
Alice  licver 
.Varka  .Nelson 
lUnnche  I.  (»raliam 
Maxine  McTlridf 
I'lizabcth  M. 

Abbott 
Klise  X.  T.ockc 
licrnard  M.   Pincus 
Barbara  Ileininger 


Douclas  H. 

Sclineidcr 
Carol   Crowe 
.Marion  Richter 
I.ois   Meier 
Louise  A.  Tackson 
Kvelyii   II.' Randall 
Aiinii-  Hall 
Chester    I". 

McSpaddcn 
Tannic  M.  IJouton 

VKRSF..  1 

Frances  C.  Hamp 
I*' ranees  MacR. 
Gray 


Piana  H.  S. 

W'erlheini 
Annette  Austander 
Mabel  C.  Warren 
Louise  Durst 
Frances    Kllsworth 
Alice  Hanna 
Harold  Richardson 
Marion  I..  Letcher 
Mildred  A.  P>. 

Kicker 
Mary  S.  Benson 
Agnes  MacDonald 
Sara  R.  Smith 
Dorethea  Kuwnick 
Ruth   Realty 
Pearl  Robertson 
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Natalie  M.  Riid 
Margaret  D.   Reese 
Dorothy  C.  W  alsli 
Slarnarct   I'oUlcs 
Florence  While 
Helen  Brown 
IWtty  Watlington 
Betty  I'phani 
Virginia  ncardortT 
Amelia  L.  Bush 
Edith   Fletcher 


Klizaheth  F.  Cornell 
Kthel  S.  Polhemus 
(.'onslance  turran 
ICsllier  Stewart 
Catharine   M. 

I'Vench 
f-ucia  K.  Slierman 
I.ca   I'ottlitzer 
Gwendolyn 

I-ongyear 
Jnnet  I).  TumhuU 


IJopc  Deming 

XVarntT 
John   T.  X^y''^'"'  J*" 
Lillie  W.   C"onn 
Janet  Scott 
ICvelyn    Ileyinann 
Xorwood    V.    Ht'Men 
I'rling    X'alentiiH- 
Katharine   J.    MilU-r 
GiocoiuJa    i>avini 
Alice  Knoche  Cohh 


-3Nfl^ 


*'A    HEADING  FOR   DECEMBER  BY  JUNE  WELLMAN,   ACE    I3 


Elizabeth  Peirce 
Beatrice  Lowenthal 
Yvonne  N.  Smith 

DRAWINGS.  I 

Elaine  Saulshury 
John    Ramsey 
Marian   Allardt 
Marie  Therese 

Marique 
Elizabeth   Mouat 
Dorothy    F.    Hodge 
Constance   Sawyt- r 
Margaret    Kendall 
Samuel  Cherry 
Arthur  H.   Palmer 
Alfreda  Mally 
Margaret  J.  Sanders 
Leona   Harmon 
Keith   Hepburn 
Walter    Berndt 
Helen  Davies 

iohn  O.   Logan 
targuerite  Munger 
Dorothy 

Heirominus 
Alta  I.  Davis 
Ruth  Trappam 
I     Gretchen  Hercz 
I     Loretta    Dogue 
'     Austin  V. 

Helfenstein 
j    Alice  Winchester 
1     Hester  B.  Curtis 
Carola  Kip 

1    PHOTOGRAPHS,! 

J    Edith  West 
;    Harriet  Dow 
j    Mary  R.  Steichen 
'F.  Brice  Tohnson 
j    Alice  B.  Lee 

Katharine    Stebbins 

Henry  M.  Justi,  Jr. 

Glenn  Johnson 
•    Louise  Richardson 

Dorothv  H.  Leach 
I    Elbert  "Dalton 
i   Barbara 
[       Willoughby 
\  Isabel  Mclsaac 

C.  Everett  Rhode=; 

Catherine  Gordon 
'.   Paul  Sinclaire 
,   Mary  Xesmith 
■  Thomas  H.  Logan 

Josephine  E.  Joy 

Blanche  W  adleigh 

Dora  Miller 
!  Gertrude  ^L  Smith 
1  Easton  E.  Xoble 
j  Jane  Palmer 
f  i  Mary  E.  Arostegin 


Howard  Armstrong 
Crawford  BueH 
Carolyn  B.  Allison 
Ruth  A.  Williams 
Eleanor  H.  Xewell 
Margaret  Wyer 
Fred   E.  Foth 
Carolyn  Francis 
Anna  Pratt 
Martha  L.  Bartlett 
J.  Spencer  Brock. 

Jr. 
Helen  Goodell 
lanet   MacKay 
l^rederic    W.    Taylor 
Kathleen   Scudder 
Marion  Gifford 
Madelaine  R.  Brown 
Anne  Carvey 
Ruth  B.  Scrivener 
Dorothea  A. 

Worm  an 


Frances  Knoche 

Marlatt 
Kathryn  Annette 

Lyon 
Jacqueline 

ApoUonio 
Flizabeth  R.  O'Kane 
Mary  C.  Hamilton 
Heyitje  Stewart 
Louis  Burt 
Dorothy  Marshall 
Ruby   E.   Merrill 
Bernice  Cohen 
Helene    Beauchamp 
Elinor  Raas 
Cecil   Bull 
Emily     Pendleton 
Katherine  A. 

Frederic 
Theone  Lindeman 
\'eda    E. 

F'alkenhainer 


A  HEADING  FOR    DECfcMBEK.        BV  BESSIE 

H.    DOOGUE,   AGE    16.      (GOLD  BADGE. 

SILVER  BADGE  WON    MARCH,    1916.) 

PUZZLES,   1  Catherine  P.riggs 

Hope   D.    \\  arner 
P.etty  Lowe  Margaret    Mathews 

Eleanor  Pelham  Katherine 

Kortheuer  Hamilton 

Henrietta  AL  Archer  Helen    A.    Morgan 
Edward  ^L  Weyer.    Katharine    H.  White 

Jr.  Lucy   Dorothy 

Alberta  Mooney  Thurston 

Helena   \'an  de  Carr  Teannette   K. 
Joe  Earnest  Finnemore 


Kthel  J.  Earlc 
honald  \'.  Weaver 
Richard  L.  Purdy 
1  )orotliy  Hawes 
Ruth    I-..    Foster 
Helen  Wood 

PUZZLES,  J 

Helen   Franc 


Blanche  L.  Ford 
Lavina  Skeer 
Janet  G.  Johnson 
M.  and  H.  Cohen 

Janet   Sprague 
Fern  Gritfith 
lioris  E.  Wilson 
Ruth   1).   Hayden 
Hazel  Wilson 
Cornelia  B.  Husscy 


Curtis  Deuprce 
I'Mith  Behrcns 
l-jances  Ryman 
1-Vancesca  Savini 
Kathryn  Logan 
Eleanore  M, 

Chamberlain 
Katharine  B.  Buel 
Richard   ^L 

McLaughlin 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  206 

The  St  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
e:ich  month  for  the  best  on^ifia/  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers  Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Honor  Members,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  oT  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  206  will  close  December  24  (for  for- 
eign members  December  30).  Prize  announcements  will 
be  made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  ApriL 

Verse  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "Under  the  Snow  " 

^^5P^0se.  Essay  or  story  of"  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words       Subject,  "Somebody's  Mistake," 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted;  no  blue- 
prints or  negatives       Sul:)ject»  *' A  Prize  of  the  Camera.  " 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "In  Uniform,"  or*a  Heading  for  April. 

Puzzle.  Any  som,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St  Nicholas 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  Thk  Ridhle-box 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  mstead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prize,  C/nssA,  a  gold- 
badge  and  three  dollars  Prize,  Class  B^  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize^ 
Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a 
second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected"  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
re'servations.  Contributors  must  state  in  a  fei.v~<vords  where 
and  under  what  circumstances   the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it  is 
aceompaiiied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  envelop  of  the 
proper  size  to  /-c/t/ the  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 


RULES 

Any  reader  of  St,  Nichol.\s,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leatlet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  nntst  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be 
convinced  hevond  doubt — and  must  state  in  7i'riting — that 
the  contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea 
of  the  sender  If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also 
be  added.  These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet, 
but  on  the  contribution  itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  bach.  Write  or 
draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor  may  send 
but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but 
one  only  ;  this,  however,  does  not  include  the  "  advertising 
competition  "  (see  advertising  pages)  or  "Answers  to 
Puzzles."  Address:   The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE   LETTER-BOX 


Terijoki,  Finland. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas  :   This  is  only  the  second  year  wc- 
have  had  you;   and  we  loft  home  in   May,  so  that  we 
only  got  a  few  nvinihcrs  oi  you. 

I  am  longing  to  get  home,  first,  so  that  I  can  join 
The  League,  and,  second,  so  I  can  find  out  the  end  of 
"The  Boarded-up  House." 

I  simply  love  "The  Sapphire  Signet,"  and  when  I  told 
one  of  my  friends  about  it  and  how  exciting  it  is,  she 
said  she  would  never  have  the  patience  to  wait  a  month  ; 
hut  I  think  she  would  just  have  to  if  she  once  started 
any  of  those  stories.  I  thinU  the  funniest  part  of  "The 
Sapphire  Signet"  is  .lle.randcr's  slang. 

We  spent  the  winter  in  Petrograd.  The  place  is  just 
full  of  churches,  and.  to  me,  most  of  them  smell  like 
cold  cream. 

In  the  cathedral  of  Petrograd  there  is  a  lovely  pearl 
ikon.  In  Baedeker's  "Russia"  any  reader  of  St.  Nich- 
olas will  find  a  description  of  it.  It  is  called  the  Kazan 
Cathedral. 

Your  very  interested  reader, 

Nancy  Patten  (age  ii). 


Lyme,  Conn. 
Mv  dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  'm  sure  some  of  your  readers 
would  be  interested  to  know  that  I  am  very  well  ac- 
tjuainted  with  Mark  Twain's  Hartford  house.  It  is  very 
near  ours,  and  the  grounds  almost  touch  each  other. 
One  of  my  dearest  friends  lives  there  now.  so  I  feel 
quite  intimate  with  the  place.  I  went  to  school  there 
for  several  years,  and  Mark  Twain's  billiard-room  is 
where  I  struggled  with  arithmetic  ancl  scribbled  com- 
positions ! 

I  have  done  all  sorts  of  things  in  that  house,  from 
"dressing  up"  in  the  drawing-room,  to  clindjing  in  under 
the  roof  throu.gh  a  little  door  in  the  wall  !  .\nd  outside, 
on  the  grounds,  ever\'thing  from  tag  to  wading  in  :i 
muddy  pond.  Mr.  Warner's  house  is  \iTy  near  us,  too, 
and  a  little  way  down  the  street  is  Harriet  Beeclier 
Slowe's  house.  I  like  you  so  much,  and  I  wish  there 
was  even  more  to  read  in  ev<-ry  number!  !  ! 
.'\ffectionately  yours, 

Gkace  Bassett. 

Nicholls,  La. 
Dear  .St.  Nicholas:  You  cannot  imagine  how  I  enjoy 
the  arrival  of  your  magazine  each  month  and  look  for- 
ward to  it  many  weeks  before  it  is  due.  It  has  given 
me  more  pleasure  than  any  other  magazine  I  ever  read. 
I  think  the  pictures  on  the  covers  are  beautiful.  July 
had  the  prettiest  one  yet. 

1  have  lived  in  the  country  for  almost  two  years  nou. 
and  was  in  the  Lower  Coast  storm  of  igis,  which  w.is 
the  third  record  storm  in  the  world  Though  it  did 
much  damage  to  property  and  upset  houses,  there  was 
only  one  life  lost  near  us.  The  water  from  the  Gulf 
came  in  and  ran  over  the  front  levee  at  the  river,  which 
is  eight  and  one  half  feet  high.  That  was  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  September;  and. we  had  another  on  the 
fifth  of  July,  just  a  day  late  in  celebrating  the  Fourth. 
The  September  storm  was  accompanied  by  a  hundred- 
and-twenty-five-mile-an-hour  wind,  while  that  of  July 
had  an  eighty-niile-an-hour  wind,  with  water  up  to  the 
floor  of  the  houses. 

1  think  "The  Sapphire  Signet"  was  splendid,  and  I 
cannot  congratulate  your  magazine  enough  for  having 
put  "The   Boys'  Life  of  Mark  Twain"  in  it,  f(ir  I  think 


it  very  fine.  1  hope  you  will  continue  The  Watch 
Tower,  Nature  and  Science  for  You.ng  Folks,  and 
"On  the  Battle-front  of  Engineering"  in  your  magazine. 
1  have  two  grown  sisters  and  two  small  brothers  who 
are  interested  in  your  magazine  almost  as  much  as  1  am. 
With  congratulations  on  an  instructive,  and,  well, 
just  splendid  magazine,  I  am. 

Your  ardent  reader, 

Mildred  Williams  (age  ij). 

YONKERS.  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  read  you  for  the  past  si.\ 
years.  Mother  gave  me  the  two  bound  volumes  for 
nineteen  hundred  and  ten.  Then  I  received  you  as  a 
Christmas  present  for  one  >'ear.  Since  then  I  have 
bought  you  from  the  news-stand  with  my  allowance. 

How  hard  it  is  to  wait  for  each  new  number  to  appear 
on  the  news-stand  !  Father  has  promised  to  give  you  to 
me  for  a  Christmas  present  this  year. 

I  enjoy  all  the  stories,  short  as  well  as  serial.  My 
small  brother  is  greatly  interested  in  the  stories  for 
little  folk  and  the  "Wonder-Box"  tales,  one  of  which 
.Mother  is  reading  to  him  now.  Father  is  a  baseliall 
enthusiast,  and  liked  to  read  the  baseball  articles. 
Mother  always  looks  ;it  the  advertisements.  So  our  Sr. 
Nicholas  is  thoroughly  read. 

Sister  and   1   are  always  so  anxious  to  read  you  that 
Mother  said  we  might  read  only  one  story  at  a  time. 
Your  interested  reader, 

Ki.izABETH  Clelaxd  (age  13). 


Bluefield,  W.  Va. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  love  to  read  the  letters  in  your 
magazine,  and  1  thought  maybe  the  other  readers  would 
like  to  hear  about  the  ([ueer  spring  that  I  visited  at 
Sweet  Chalybeate  this  summer.  It  has  three  different  ( 
kinds  of  mineral  waters  in  it.— magnesium,  iron.  :nid 
.ilum. — and  they  all  come  out  of  the  same  rock  but  in 
ditYerent  places.  The  spring  is  a  beautifid  orange-col- 
ored rock-,  covered  parti.'illy  with  moss. 

I  have  been  taking  St.  Nicholas  for  not  quite  a  year, 
l)ut  I  love  it  just  as  if  I  had  taken  you  for  years  and 
years.  My  aunt  gave  me  a  copy  when  I  was  in  Chicago, 
and  I  read  it  first  on  the  Interurban  as  I  was  going 
from  the  city  to  our  apartment.  I  told  my  father  about 
it  when  I  came  home,  and  he  got  it  for  me;  and  I  've 
been  reading  and  saving  them  ever  since.  I  'm  going 
to  h.ive  them  bound. 

Your  loving  little  reader. 

Mary  H.  Mann  (age  9). 


North  Abington,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:   1  am  going  to  tell  you  the  things 
in  you  that  I  enjoy  the  most.     I  am  going  .to  choose  two 
things  which  I  have  n't  seen  mentioned  yet. 

While  nearly  every  one  praises  the  stories.  I  admire 
and  enjoy  the  reproductions  from  the  paintings  of  chil- 
dren by  Lydia  Field  Emmet  Al.so  the  painting,  in  the 
September  St.  Nicholas.  "Millicent."  by  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Waller. 

The  second  thing  which  interests  me  most  is  the 
poetry  by  Clara  Platt  Meadowcroft  about  Griflcl  and 
Little  Prince  Hcauuniiii. 

Even  if  these  are  the  two  things  I  lik<-  1k<i.  1  .ilwavs 
look  forward  to  the  stories. 

Sincerely  yours, 

.\    l.OVFR   OF    PlCTU 


i 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  NOVEMHER  NUMBER 


Pkimal  Acro!>tic.  November.  Cross-words:  i.  Ninefold.  2. 
Oak-apple.  3.  Vaporous.  4.  Escorial.  5.  Middling.  6.  Brandish. 
7.   Endymion.    8.   Rotation. 


Quire. 

7.    Slaie. 


Word-SQL  A  RE.    i.  Erasc. 


Raven.    3.  Avert.    4.  Ser\'e. 


Enter. 


Transpositions.     W*illiam   Tlradford.     i.  Thaw,  what.     2.    Coin.        Inner. 


icon.     3.   Halt,  lath 
Acme,  mace.     8.    Nabs,  bans, 
lend,  dent.     12.    Wulf.  flow. 
Hood,  door. 


Pale,  lade.     5.  Mite,  item.     6.   Nail,  anil. 
9.   I.eer.  reel.     lo.  Wary,  awry. 
13.    Peon,   open.     14.   Dire,  ride. 


iLLfsTiiATED     Ckntrai.     Acrostic.       Inkcnnan. 
I-ance.     3.    Baker.     4.    Queen.     5.    Eorty.     6.   Comet. 
Penny. 

Hexagon.     Election.  Presidential.     Reading  downward:    i.    P. 
Orb.      3.    Every.      4.    Lasts.      5.    Emits.      6.    Caddy.     7.    Trend. 
9.  Otter.     10.  Neigh,     it.   Bag.     12.  L. 


Diagonal.      Hamlet. 
Inmlet.     4.   Hauled.     5. 


Diamond. 


A. 


Cross-words:     i.     Hearth. 
Millet.     6.  Carpet. 

Elk. 


2.    Banner. 


Doi;rlk  Transpositions,  j.  Dear,  read,  dare.  2.  Grab,  brag, 
garb.  3.  Reap,  pare,  pear.  4.  Shoe,  hose,  hoes.  5.  Care,  race,  acre. 
G.  Star,  rats.  arts.  7.  Lose,  sole,  sloe.  8.  Time,  mite,  emit.  o. 
Lime,  mile,  Emil.  10.  Save,  vase,  aves.  it.  List,  slit.  silt.  12.  Pate, 
peat,  tape.     13.   Hear,  hare,  rhea.     14.   Spin,  nips,  pins. 

Acrostic.     Cross-words :     i .  Syracuse.     2    M  arathon. 
4.    Hastings.     5.    Bouvines.     6.    Rossbach.     7.    Sara- 
toga.    8.  Waterloo.     Diagonal,  Santiago.     From  i  to  10,  Washington: 
II  to  21,  Marlborough;   22  to  27,  Caesar;  28  to  34,  Sherman;  35  to  39, 
Cyrus;   40  to  45,  Otto;  44  to  46,  Ito;  47  to  52,  Thomas. 


A     ^LARTIAI 

3.   Monmouth 


2.  Ape.     3.  JVpple.    4.  tik.     5 

Nomericat.  Enigmx.     "It  is  the  Puritans' Thanksgiving  Eve 
the  sweetest  holiday  of  all  the  year." 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed  answers  to  puzzles. 

To  oiTR  Pt/VZLERs:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  thaii  the  i'4ih  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  thk  Przzi.ES  in  the  Skpti:mrer  Nlmbkr  were  received  before  September  24  from  Marshall  A.  Rest — .Arnold  Guyot 
Cameron — Hugh  Warren  Kite — Nancy  Hough — Dorothy  R.  Stewart — Frances  K.noche  Marlatt — Katharine  Howard  White — Helen  L.  Voung — 
Dorothy  Manheiin— Helen  A.  Moulton — Helen  H.  McIver^EIlzabeth  Lee  Voung — Barbara  Haines. 

Answers  to  Pizzi  es  in  the  September  Ni'mber  were  received  before  September  2^  from  Mary  G.  White,  9 — Florence  Helwig,  9— Mal- 
colm D.  Prown.  9 — "Allil  and  Adi,"  9 — George  Goodyear,  q — Emily  Hayne,  g — "  Mldwood."  9 — Constance  Caldwell,  9 — Claire  A.  Hepner,  9 — 
Francis  W.  Bronson.  8— SaraM.  MacCloskey.  8 — Anna  S.  Earner,  8 — Charles  F.  Dery,  8 — "St.  Anna's  Girls."  8— Orrin  G.  Judd,  8 — Alice 
Poulin.  7 — Elise  Ludlam,  7— Ramona  Feely.  6 — No  name.  5 — John  S.  Littell,  5 — Heyltje  Stewart,  4— Whitney  Ashbridge,  3 — Florence  Noble,  3- 


Mary  C.  Spencer,  2 — H.  Taylor,  i — S.  R.  Bradley,  Jr..  1 — M.   A.   Talley, 
1  — B.  L.  Jacobs,  i. 

ZIGZAG 

Ai.i.  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
Utters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  viTitten  one  below 
another,  the  zigzag,  beginning  at  the  upper  left-hand 
Ifiter.  will  spell  a  welcome  word. 

Cross-words:  i.  That  which  fetters.  2.  A  phantom. 
,^  A  feminine  name.  4.  A  piece  of  furniture.  5.  Bal- 
.lads.  6.  Tall.  7.  Droll.  S.  A  social  entertainment.  9. 
Portion. 

LAURA  i".  LACY  (agc  i^t.  l.coguc  Member. 

NCMERICAX  KNIGMA 

I  AM  composed  of  twenty-two  letters  and  am  Lyman 
Beecher's  definition  of  eloquence. 

My  11-22-1  is  to  observe.     My  8— 17-20-12  is  to  wind. 
My  2-13— 3-18  is  a  northern,  web-footed  bird.     My   14- 
21— 10— 6— 19  is  sorrow.     My  4— 5-15— 7-16-g  is  a  fruit. 
JAMES  H.  SIMPSON   (age   lit.  League  Member. 

A  CH.\IX  OF  DIA3IONI>.S 

In      solving     this     puzzle, 

follow    the    accompanying 

•••■■•*•••*■•      diagram,  though  there  are 

ten     connected     diamonds 

instead  of  three. 

I.  I.  In  disbeliever.  2. 
An  aeriform  fluid.  3.  To  sew  loosely.  4.  A  pen.  5.  In 
disbeliever.  II.  i.  In  disbeliever.  2.  Conclusion.  3. 
To  penetrate.  4.  A  lair.  5.  In  disbeliever.  III.  i.  In 
disbeliever.  2.  A  grassy  field.  3.  Tears.  4.  Consumed. 
5.  In  disbeliever.     IV.      i.  In  disbeliever.     2.  To  add  to. 


-W.  E.   Hinrichs,  1 — J.  G.  Johnson,  i  — NI.  Bogart,  i— I.  Michaels, 


3.  Dexterity.  4.  A  tree.  5.  In  disbeliever.  V.  i.  In 
disbeliever.  2.  A  boy.  3.  Filmy  fabrics.  4.  Moisture. 
5.  In  disbeliever.  VI.  1.  In  disbeliever.  2.  Opening. 
3.  A  title  of  respect  in  India.  4.  To  fasten.  5.  In  dis- 
believer. VII.  I.  In  disbeliever.  2.  The  native  form  of 
a  metal.  3.  Ample.  4.  An  organ.  5.  In  disbeliever. 
VIII.  I.  In  disbeliever.  2.  Method.  3.  Valleys.  4.  Nev- 
ertheless. 5.  In  disbeliever.  IX.  1.  In  disbeliever.  2. 
An  emmet.  3.  To  entrap.  4.  To  essay.  5.  In  disbeliever. 
X.  I.  In  disbeliever.  2.  Also.  3.  To  follow.  4.  Proper. 
5.  In  disbeliever. 

When  the  ten  connecting  diamonds  have  been  rightly 
guessed,  the  ten  central  letters  (indicated  by  stars)  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  popular  personage. 

RiTii   KATiiRYX  G.wLORD  (age  1 5),  Hctior  Member. 

CHANGED  HEADS 

E,\-\Mi*Li: :  I  am  a  sound.  Change  my  head  and  I  be- 
come, in  turn,  a  hard  substance,  solitary,  the  fruit  of 
the  pine,  and  to  sharpen.  Answer,  Tone,  bone,  lone, 
cone,  hone. 

I.  I  am  a  privilege.  Change  my  head  and  I  become. 
in  turn,  darkness,  illumination,  the  sense  of  seeing, 
close,  a  combat,  and  power. 

II.  I  am  a  part  of  a  chair.  Change  my  head  and  I 
become,  in  turn,  a  bag.  an  instrument  of  torture,  a  car- 
riage, a  small  nail,  a  bundle,  and  want. 

III.  I  am  part  of  an  apple.  Change  my  head  and  I 
become,  in  turn,  to  be  absorbed,  knowledge,  toward  the 
front,  additional,  painful,  to  perforate,  rent,  and  as- 
sumed, 

J.\NE  II.  PALMER  (age  13),  League  Member. 
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THE   RIDDLE-BOX 


ILLUSTRATEU  TIXAL  ACUOSTIC 

In  this  puzzk'  tlu'  words  an-  pictured  instead  of  de- 
scribed. When  the  nine  objects  are  rishtly  named,  and 
placed  one  below  another,  the  last  row  of  letters  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  famous  man  who  was  born  on  De- 
cember 29. 

ADDITION'S 

Exampi.k:  Add  a  division  in  music  to  a  scries,  and 
make  a  vehicle.     Answer  ;    Bar-row. 

1.  Add  a  demand  to  capable,  and  make  capable  of 
Iiein.c:  demanded.  2.  Add  to  contr.'ict  to  epoch,  and  make 
bulk  lost  in  shrinking.  3.  Add  a  sound  made  by  cats  to 
a  pursuer,  and  make  one  who  buys.  4.  Add  a  common 
little  verb  to  suitable,  and  make  proper.  .s.  Add  a 
monument  to  a  hard  substance,  and  make  an  object 
sometimes  seen  in  a  churchyard.  6.  .\dd  to  expire  to  a 
small  sleigh,  and  make  one  who  engraves  dies.  7.  Add 
a  farmer's  implement  to  a  human  being  and  ;iiake  a 
rustic.  8.  Add  a  human  being  to  a  head-covering  and 
a  light  brown  color,  and  make  the  island  on  which  New 
York  City  is  situated,  q.  Add  vix'acity  to  water  craft, 
and  make  contrivances  for  safety  on  the  oce.'in. 

When  these  additions  have  been  made,  and  the  nine 
nine-letter  words  have  been  written  one  below  another, 
the  diagonal,  from  the  upper,  left-hand  letter  to  the 
lower,  righl-h.ind  letter,  will  spell  the  subject  of  many 
poems. 

AI.ni:RTiN.\  I,.  I'lTKi.N'   (age  14).  Lcaiiuc  Xlcmhcr. 

CHAR.*DE 

Mv  first  is  a  food,  somewhat  dry  we  should  find  ; 

My  last  is  a  cry  of  a  mournful  kind  ; 

.■\nd  my  whole,  when  you  guess,  you  will  then   understand, 

Though  a  ring,  't  is  not  meant  to  be  worn  on  the  hand. 

IIIXIiN   A.    SIBLEY. 
TK.VXSPO.SITIONS 

iSih'er  firtdgf,  St.  Nicliol.is  League  Competition) 
t.  TitAXSPO.si:  among,  and  make  a  female  servatil.  2. 
Transpose  a  part  of  the  face,  and  make  a  measure  of 
length.  3.  Transpose  a  jar,  and  make  to  rescue.  4. 
Transpose  to  rush  with  violence,  and  make  a  fish.  5. 
Transpose  to  flay,  and  make  colored  fluids.     6.  Trans- 


pose final,  and  make  a  sailor.  7.  Transpose  to  crush, 
and  luake  to  counterfeit.  8.  Transpose  small  cubes  used 
in  playing  games,  and  make  frozen.  9.  Transpose  to 
jump,  and  make  wan.  10.  Transpose  a  device  for  lisht- 
ing,  and  make  a  tree.  11.  Transpose  duration,  and 
make  a  paragraph. 

When  these  tran.spositions  have  been  rightly  made, 
the  initials  of  the  new  words  formed  will  spell  the  name 
of  a  noble  river.      EtiWARi)  RfssEi.l.  stabler  (age   101 

COXNKCTED  SQl'.AKES 

{Sik'er  Batisi^,  St,  N'icliolas  League  Competition) 


***** 
***** 


*  *    4    *    * 

♦  »    »    *    * 


*   5   *   * 


*****    • 


T.      1.   .'\   FRI'IT.      2.   Entreaties.      ^.    Fruit.      4.   .\  young 
insect.     5.  A  composition. 

II.  1.  Pure.  2.  A  cuplike  spoon,  3.  Margins.  4. 
\'igilant.     5.  Cozy  abodes. 

III.  I.  Iiupress.  2.  A  bone  of  the  leg.  3.  A  deep 
chasm.     4.   Vapors.     5.   Faded. 

1\'.  1.  To  long.  2.  Invest.  3.  To  muddle.  4.  C.uided. 
.S.  Wants. 

v.  I.  .'\n  animal.  2.  To  lift.  3.  Relieves.  4.  Oc- 
currence.    5.   Nuisances. 

VI.  I.  Burdened.  2.  Apart.  3.  A  funeral  hymn.  4. 
Bordered.     5.  Necessities. 

\'II.  1.  A  fragment.  2.  Reason.  3.  Gossip.  4.  Im- 
mersed in  water.  5.  The  hero  of  the  battle  of  Lake 
Eric. 

•  VIII.     I.  Serious.     2.  .\  musical  drama.     3.   Started, 
4,  To  efface.     5.  In  India,  the  wife  of  a  raja. 

FRANCES    .M.    .SKG.NER    (age    I4). 
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THE  ICI-:  BROKE  UXDER  THEM,  THE  SEA-GULL  CRASHING  ALONG 
UNDER  ITS  MOMENTUM."    (see  page  19S.)    .. 
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THE  SCOOTER  TO  THE  RESCUE 


BY  GEORGE  ETHELBERT  WALSH 


The  ice-yacht  of  the  new  boy  on  the  river  swung 
gracefully  up  to  the  starting-line.  Scores  of  ap- 
praising eyes  were  turned  to  observe  it.  Nothing 
like  it  had  ever  before  appeared  in  the  annual 
regatta  of  the  Bent  River  CUib. 

"Just  what  do  you  call  it  — a  freak,  or  the  real 
thing?"  commented  Jack  Borden,  whose  own  Sea- 
gull was  as  light  and  graceful  as  the  bird  from 
.  which  it  was  named. 

"Neither,"  retorted  Billy  Frazer,  smiling.  "It  's 
just  a  clumsy,  home-made  tub  with  sails." 

"Then  it  's  not  for  us  to  worry,"  drawled  Ben 
Hill,  who  was  sometimes  considered  witty.  "A 
tub  turns  around  faster  than  it  goes  ahead." 

The  three,  standing  by  the  ice-yachts,  turned 
their  attention  from  the  Plover  to  its  owner.  Sam 
Edwards,  as  the  new  boy  on  the  river  was  named, 
looked  up  from  a  rope  he  had  lieen  fastening. 
There  was  a  quiet  grin  on  his  face,  which,  in 
the  circumstances,  did  not  increase  his  popularity. 

Indeed,  Sam  was  not  popular  with  the  boys  of 
the  Bent  River  Club— a  canoe  club  in  summer, 
an  ice-yacht  club  in  winter.  Billy  attributed  it  to 
a  mistaken  zeal  in  beating  in  the  canoe  singles 
the  summer  before  at  the  open-water  carnival, 
but  Jack  Borden,  his  chum,  thought  it  was  Sam's 
perpetual  grin  that  made  him  obnoxious.  Ben 
Hill,  however,  had  frankly  declared  that  it  was 
jealousy.  "He  "s  the  best  canoeist  on  the  river," 
was  Ben's  verdict  after  the  water  carnival ;  "and 
he  swims  like  a  shark.  W'e  really  ought  to  take 
him  into  the  club." 


But  Billy  and  Jack  had  no  intention  of  doing 
that.  Until  the  new  boy  appeared  they  had  been 
preeminent  in  their  specialties,  Billy  as  the  cham- 
pion canoeist,  and  Jack  as  the  long-distance  swim- 
mer. Deep  down  in  their  hearts  they  knew  that 
Ben  had  sized  up  the  situation  correctly.  They  had 
the  grace  to  be  a  little  ashamed  of  it,  but  refused 
to  admit  that  their  records  would  be  seriously 
challenged  if  Sam  became  a  member  of  the  club. 

In  open  regattas  and  carnivals  it  was  not  so 
itnportant.  Records  were  kept  only  of  club  mem- 
bers. So  long  as  Sam  was  barred  from  partici- 
pating in  club  events,  the  champions  were  safe. 

Ever  since  he  had  come  to  live  at  Bent  River, 
Sam's  great  ambition  had  been  to  get  into  the 
club.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  all  outdoor 
sports,  and  his  enthusiasm  had  led  him  to  ap- 
proach one  or  two  of  the  members;  but  the  Bent 
River  Club  was  an  exclusive  affair,  and  his  name 
had  n't  come  up  for  election. 

Sam  had  fumed  and  fretted  in  silence,  and 
then,  attributing  the  delay  to  a  feeling  that  they 
had  some  doubts  about  his  qualifications  as  a 
member,  he  had  proceeded  to  demonstrate  his  fit- 
ness. He  had  entered  the  two  events  in  the  sum- 
mer carnival,  canoe  singles  and  long-distance 
swimming,  and  had  beaten  all  comers  in  both. 

But  the  long-looked-for  election  or  a  more 
friendly  attitude  from  the  members  had  not  fol- 
lowed as  a  result  of  these  triumphs.  If  anything, 
Jack  and  Billy  were  colder  toward  him  and  dis- 
played a  more  unfriendly  spirit. 
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Sam  was  puzzled.  All  through  the  .summer  he 
waited  in  vain  for  something  definite,  and  then  as 
autumn  came  on  and  the  boats  were  drawn  out 
of  the  water  for  the  season  he  grew  a  little  bit- 
ter in  his  disappointment.  Rumors  began  to  reach 
his  ears  shortly  before  Thanksgiving  of  the  great 
midwinter  ice-boat  regatta.  This  event,  like  the 
water  carnival,  was  open  to  all  comers,  and  while 
held  in  the  name  of  the  Bent  River  Club,  it  was 
really  backed  by  all  the  people  of  the  town.  Ap- 
propriate prizes  were  offered  by  the  leading  citi- 
zens, and  any  decent  person  owning  his  ice-boat 
could  qualify  as  a  contestant. 

Sam  had  come  from  the  south  side  of  Long 
Island,  where  ice-boat- 
ing is  both  a  sport  and 
a  business.  Along  the 
shores  of  the  (Ireat 
South  Bay  a  peculiar 
kind  of  ice-boat,  called  ''  ^ 
a  "scooter."  has  been  de- 
vised for  those  waters, 
which  rarely  freeze  over 
solid  from  shore  to 
shore. 

Sam  knew  nothing  _ 
about  the  fine  points  of 
the  inland  river  and  lake 
ice-yachts,  but  he  was  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  details  of  the  scooter  type; 
so  quite  naturally  he  adopted  this  model  for  the 
yacht  he  intended  to  enter  in  the  annual  regatta. 
In  his  enthusiasm  in  building  his  new  craft  he 
almost  forgot  his  disappointment  of  the  sunmier. 

The  scooter  was  so  different  from  all  the  other 
ice-boats  lined  up  for  the  start  that  many  eyes 
inspected  it  critically.  Sam  rather  enjoyed  the 
curiosity  his  boat  created,  hence  his  smile.  Billy 
and  Jack  felt  a  little  piqued  at  the  excitement. 

"\Vho  's  going  to  sail  with  him  in  the  race?" 
Jack  asked  suddenly. 

"Don't  know.    Ask  him." 

Jack  made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  followed 
by  Billy  and  Ben.  "Who  's  your  mate,  Sam?" 
the  former  asked  abruptly. 

Sam  looked  up  and  grinned.  "Don't  need  any, 
I  can  go  it  alone." 

The  others  stared  at  him  in  surprise.  Jack  re- 
covered first,  and  said,  laughing  a  little  disagree- 
ably :  "I  guess  you  don't.  I  f  you  can't  enter  the 
race  on  even  terms,  you  'd  better  withdraw.  There 
are  no  handicaps  to-day." 

'"Handicaps !"  echoed  Sam,  flushing.  "I  don't 
need  any.    I  thought—" 

He  stopped  and  looked  doubtfully  at  the  others. 
Something  in  their  faces  warned  him  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake. 


"Do  I  have  to  carry  a  passenger?" 

"You  certainly  do."  replied  Billy.  "Have  n't 
you  read  the  rules  ?    Here  they  are." 

He  thrust  the  jirinted  instructions  under  Sam's 
nose,  who  read  quickly  something  he  had  over- 
looked. Every  boat  had  to  have  a  crew  of  two, 
a  skipper  and  mate.  His  face  grew  red ;  then, 
recovering  himself,  he  looked  up. 

"The  joke  's  on  me  !"  he  laughed.  "I  've  been 
so  busy  tuning  up  the  Plover  that  I  clean  forgot 
the  rules.    Nearly  forgot  the  starting-hour." 

Several  smiled  at  this  frank  confession,  but 
Billy  and  Jack  never  permitted  their  faces  to  re- 
lax.    "Well,  you  '11  have  to  get  some  one  pretty 
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soon,"  Jack  said  sharply.  "Time  's  nearly  up— 
ten  minutes  more  !" 

Sam  looked  inquiringly  at  the  group  around 
him,  and  said  slowly:  "I  did  n't  bring  anybody 
along.  I  did  n't  know  I  had  to  carry  a  passen- 
ger." Then,  glancing  swiftly  from  one  to  an- 
other, he  added,  half  appealingly,  "Anybody  want 
a  sail  ?" 

There  was  a  silent  pause,  broken  finally  by 
Billy's  laugh.     "What!  in  that  tub?" 

A  smile  passed  from  face  to  face.  "You  won't 
call  it  a  tub  when  you  see  it  finish  first,"  retorted 
Sam,  good-naturedly. 

"It  looks  like  a  dish-pan  to  me, "  commented 
Jack.    "Do  you  carry  a  dish-cloth  for  a  sail  ?  " 

The  smile  on  the  faces  broke  into  a  broad  grin. 
Sam  tried  to  preserve  his  composure,  but  a  slow 
flush  crept  into  his  cheeks. 

".\  dish-pan  and  dish-cloth  are  mighty  useful 
when  you  want  to  clean  up  things  !"  he  retorted. 

The  laugh  that  followed  this  sally  caused  Jack 
to  frown.  He  opened  his  watch  and  glanced  at 
it.  "Five  minutes  before  the  preparatory  gun," 
he  said.  "If  you  can't  get  somebody  to  go  with 
you,  take  the  Plover  oiit  off  the  line.  We  can't 
let  it  stay  there  and  block  the  others." 

Sam  straightened  up  immediately  and  became 
serious.     "Did  1  hear  any  one  volunteer  to  cross 
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the  line  first  with  me?"  he  asked,  forcing  a  smile. 
There  was  no  response.  Two  or  threg^in  the 
front  line  stepped  back  a  pace,  and  each  looked 
at  his  neighbor,  expecting  him  to  offer,  but  un- 
willing to  do  it  himself.  Sam  swept  the  circle 
in  vain  for  a  friendly  glance.  Then  his  eyes  dark- 
ened, and  a  scowl  creased  his  forehead. 

"Three  minutes  !"  announcctl  Jack,  relentlessly, 
watch  in  hand. 

Sani"s  anger  suddenly  flared  up.  "Is  this  what 
you  call  sport?"  be  demanded.     "I  'd  call  it 
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He  stopped  short,  but  the  implication  in  the 
words  made  some  appear  uneasy  and  lirouglit  an 
angry  scowl  to  the  faces  of  others. 

'"Two  minutes !" 

Sam  once  more  turned  an  appealing  look  to  the 
crowd,  and  seeing  no  response  in  the  faces,  he 
bit  his  lip  with  anger  and  ve.xation.  To  be  barred 
from  the  race  at  the  last  minute  by  what  seemed 
to  him  a  trick  of  the  club  members  seemed  mon- 
strously unsportsmanlike.  He  was  sure  now  that 
the  boys  had  joined  together  to  keep  him  out.  It 
was  all  prearranged.  Jack  sung  out.  "One  min- 
ute !"  and  then,  to  anticipate  the  final  announce- 
ment, Sam  exploded : 

".■Ml  right !  I  '11  withdraw  before  you  call  the 
time.    /  7/  play  the  game  square  if  you  won't .'" 

He  turned  his  back  to  the  crowd  to  swing  his 
ice-boat  away  from  the  starting-line,  but  Ben  Hill 
suddenly  intervened. 

"Xo,  Sam.  you  '11  stay  in.     /  7/  go  with  you  !" 

Sam's  surprise  was  no  greater  than  that  of 
Jack  and  Billy,  but  Ben  ap[)eared  unconscious  of 
the  mild  sensation  he  had  created.  He  stepped 
aboard  the  Plover,  and  added:  "Where  do  you 
want  me,  Sam  ?    On  this  side  ?" 

"Anywhere  !    Yes,  that  will  do." 

Sam's  voice  was  a  little  husky  and  his  eyes 
moist.    He  dared  not  face  the  crowd  again. 


Bang! 

The  preparatory  gun  put  an  end  to  all  further 
conversation.  Each  young  yachtsman  sprang  to 
his  boat,  and  until  the  starting-gun  sounded  there 
was  sharp  jockeying  for  position.  Sam  had  all 
he  could  do  to  handle  the  Plover  without  talking 
to  Ben.    Five  minutes  later  the  signal  came. 

Bang!  Across  the  line  fifteen  ice-yachts  leaped 
as  if  by  magic,  the  difference  between  the  fore- 
most and  the  last  being  scarcely  a  boat's  length. 
It  was  a  pretty  start,  and  as  the  white-winged 
craft  swept  up  the  river 
like  a  flock  of  gulls  a 
cheer  rose  from  hun- 
dreds of  throats. 

The  race  was  five 
miles  up  the  river  and 
back  to  the  starting- 
line.  They  had  the  wind 
on  their  beam  going, 
and  almost  a  free  wind 
on  the  home-stretch.  It 
was  a  good  test  of  the 
speed  of  the  boats  and 
the  skill  of  their  navi- 
gators. 

The  Plover  was  fifth 
in  line  at  the  start,  and 
as  she  got  under  way 
she  quickly  jjussed  two  of  those  ahead.  But  the 
two  leaders  more  than  held  their  own.  They 
gained  inch  by  inch.  Leading  by  several  boat- 
lengths  was  the  Sea-gull,  guided  by  Jack  and 
Billy.  Sam  watched  them  quietly,  but  all  his 
jockeying  failed  to  close  the  gap. 
•  "Think  you  can  do  it,  Sam  ?"  Ben  asked,  when 
they  neared  the  up-river  turning-point. 

"Xot  on  this  stretch,  but  with  a  free  wind  I 
think  I  can,"  was  the  confident  reply.  "A  scooter 
is  well  named— it  scoots  before  the  wind." 

The  Sea-gull  rounded  the  stake  well  ahead  of 
the  Plover.  Then  the  second  boat  got  in  the  way 
at  the  turn,  and  Sam  lost  another  valuable  ten 
seconds.  But  once  around  the  stake,  with  a  free 
stretch  of  five  miles  before  him,  Sam  loosened  the 
sail  and  let  the  wind,  playing  over  a  quarter  of 
the  Plover's  stern,  belly  it  out  like  a  balloon. 

Their  momentum  increased  steadily.    The  craft 
was   almost   lifted   off   the   ice,   and   the   runners 
played  a  bumming  tune,  like  the  droning  of  bees 
in  sunnner.     The  miles  were  covered  in  incredible 
speed.    But  ahead,  the  Sea-gull  was  doing  almost 
equally  good  work.     She  sped  along  toward  the 
home  stake  like  a  frightened  bird. 
"She  can  go  some  !"  remarked  Sam. 
'"Yes."  said  Ben,  "you  've  got  a  speedy  boat." 
"I  meant  the  Sea-gull."  replied  Sam.  not  rais- 
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ing  his  eyes.  "I  thought  I  could  overtake  her  on 
this  course,  but  she  's  got  too  much  of  a  lead  " 

"You  're  gaining  on  her,  I  'm  sure." 

"Yes,  but  her  lead  's  too  great."  Then  turning 
to  Ben,  he  added,  laughing,  "I  'm  sorry  I  can't 
keep  my  promise  to  carry  you  over  the  line  first." 

"Second  's  good  enough  for  me,"  drawled  Ben. 
"It  's  a  sail  I  would  n't  have  missed." 

"I  'm  mighty  glad  you  did  n't,"  replied  Sam, 
thoughtfully,  and  then :  "Thank  you  for  coming, 
Ben.    I  appreciate  it." 

"Oh,  that  's  nothing,"  drawled  Ben.  lamely. 

The  Plover  was  undoubtedly  gaining.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  boats  lessened,  and  the 
race  was  growing  more  exciting.  •  In  vain  Jack 
tried  to  get  a  little  extra  speed  from  his  boat,  but 
the  Plover  hung  on  like  grim  death,  gaining  inch 
by  inch.  The  race,  at  the  best,  would  be  close, 
and  if  there  was  another  mile  to  go,  the  scooter 
had  an  even  chance  of  winning. 

"What  's  Jack  trying  to  do?"  Ben  suddenly 
asked.    "Why  's  he  veering  off  to  the  left  so  far?" 

"Better  wind  off  there,"  replied  Sam.  "He 
needs  all  he  can  get.    I  '11  follow." 

The  Sea-gull  had  altered  its  course  to  the  left 
bank,  and  under  the  momentum  of  the  freshened 
breeze  thus  olitained,  it  leaped  ahead  and  in- 
creased the  lead  a  few  feet.  Finding  that  his  tac- 
tics helped  him.  Jack  veered  farther  to  the  left. 

"Wonder  if  he  does  n't  know  there  's  thin  ice 
off  that  shore?"  Ben  asked  a  little  anxiously. 
"They  cut  ice  there  last  week,  and  it  's  frozen 
over  only  a  few  inches." 

"Where  ?"  asked  Sam,  interested.  Ben  pointed 
ahead  to  the  big  ice-house  on  the  left  shore.  "Oh, 
Jack  and  Billy  must  know  about  it." 

"I  don't  know,"  faltered  Ben.  "Anyway,  I  wish 
they  would  keep  off  a  little  farther." 

In  his  excitement  Ben  raised  his  head,  and 
when  he  saw  the  Sea-gull  edging  farther  inshore, 
he  shouted  a  warning.  But  in  that  breeze,  with 
the  runners  humming  a  loud  tune,  his  voice  did 
not  carry  half-way. 

"They  'II  be  on  it  in  a  second  !"  he  said.  "Look  ! 
look !" 

Sam  looked,  but  could  n't  understand.  No  one 
understood  the  danger  except  Ben.  Directly  across 
the  path  of  the  Sea-gull  was  a  wide  strip  of  thin 
ice.  The  ice-cutters  had  extended  their  opera- 
tions far  from  the  shore,  and  nothing  but  a  quick 
turn  of  the  Sea-gull  could  save  her  from  disaster. 
A  narrow  strip  of  thin  ice  she  might  skip  across, 
under  her  tremendous  speed,  but  a  strip  so  wide 
offered  her  no  chance.  She  would  break  through 
before  she  had  covered  half  the  distance. 

"Jack  !     Billy  !"  yelled  Ben. 

But  he  might  as  well  have  whispered.     Intent 


upon  beating  the  Plover  at  all  hazards,  the  two 
navigators  of  the  Sea-gull  saw  nothing  ahead  but 
the  home  stake.  Excited  by  their  sudden  increase 
in  speed,  they  glanced  backward,  only  to  smile  and 
laugh     The  race  was  theirs. 

Then  suddenly  there  came  an  ominous  rumble 
—a  sharp  snap  and  boom  as  the  thin  ice  cracked 
under  them.  For  the  first  time  they  glanced  at 
the  near-by  surface.  A  terrible  fear  clutched  at 
their  hearts,  and  Jack,  in  a  frantic  efifort  to  do 
something,  changed  the  yacht's  course.  This  in- 
creased, rather  than  diminished,  the  danger. 
With  its  momentum  checked,  the  weight  of  the 
Sea-gull  settled  more  heavily  on  one  spot. 

The  ice  broke  under  them,  and  the  water  gur- 
gled up  through  a  dozen  chinks.  Crashing  and 
stumbling  along  under  its  momentum,  the  Sea- 
gull plowed  a  long  wide  furrow  of  broken  ice  be- 
fore it  stopped  and  began  to  settle  in  the  water. 
It  went  down  out  of  sight,  leaving  only  its  mast 
sticking  up  above  the  water. 

Jack  and  Billy  were  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
engage themselves  from  the  ropes  and  cling  to 
the  mast ;  but  all  around  them,  for  yards  on  either 
side,  was  a  sea  of  blue,  cold  water,  filled  with 
broken  pieces  of  ice.  To  make  matters  worse, 
they  were  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  safe  ice, 
so  that  rescue  seemed  almost  out  of  the  question. 

"They  're  lost!"  groaned  Ben,  his  face  w-hiten- 
ing.  Then,  noticing  the  speed  of  the  Plover  and 
the  direction  she  was  taking,  he  shouted :  "Look 
out,  Sam  !    Keep  away  !    Thin  ice  !" 

Sam  nodded  and  said,  "Yes,  I  know  it." 

"Then  what  are  you  doing?"  yelled  Ben,  rais- 
ing his  voice  almost  to  a  shriek.  "You  '11  — I  'm 
going  to  jump  off !  " 

"Don't  do  that!"  sharply  replied  Sam.  "It 
would  kill  you  at  this  speed." 

"Then  turn  around !  you  're  crazy !"  shouted 
Ben.  in  desperation.    "Where  are  you  going?  " 

"To  get  Jack  and  Billy,"  was  the  calm  reply. 
"Now  keep  cool,  Ben,  and  leave  it  to  me  ! " 

"But  — but  — "  stammered  Ben,  in  amazement 

"One  other  thing  a  scooter  can  do  besides 
scooting  before  the  wind,"  Sam  said  with  ex- 
asperating calmness,  "is  sailing  across  broken  ice. 
She  's  half  sail-boat  and  half  ice-yacht.  Now 
look  at  her  !" 

The  Plover  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  thin 
ice,  and  as  she  leaped  upon  it  Ben  held  his 
breath.  It  cracked  under  them,  and  the  water 
ahead  rushed  forward  to  meet  them ;  but  the 
dishlike  bow  of  the  scooter  simply  settled  down  on 
the  field  of  broken  ice  and  continued  on  her  way. 
In  a  few  moments  they  were  sailing  in  open  wa- 
ter instead  of  skimmnig  across  the  smooth  ice. 

The   two   wrecked   mariners  watched   the  ap- 
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proach  of  the  Plover  in  surprise  and  consterna- 
tion. They  were  chilled  through  hy_jheir  icy 
1)ath,  and  their  teeth  were  chattering,  but  they 
seemed  to  forget  their  discomfort  in  watching 
this  strange  craft  approaching  them. 

"Vou     11    have    to    go    easv    now    in    crawling 
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aboard,"  they  heard  Sam  say  when  the  Plover 
reached  them.  "She  is  n't  built  to  carry  four ;  but 
if  you  balance  her  carefully,  she  '11  carry  us  back.  " 
Once  on  the  Plo-cr,  Billy  and  Jack  \\ atchcd  the 
scooter  cross  the  open  space  and  tiien  try  to  get 
upon  the  ice  again.  The  thin  edges  kept  break- 
ing before  her,  but  when  she  reached  the  thick 


ice  she  nimbly  climbed  out  upon  it,  her  spoon- 
shaped  bow  being  made  for  this  very  purpose. 

"1  don't  think  we  'I!  try  to  finish  the  race,"  Sam 

remarked.  "Vou  two  ought  to  get  into  dry  clothes 

as  quick  as  you  can,  so  I  '11  take  you  right  home." 

.\s  it  turned  out,  however,  Sam  lost  nothing  by 

his  decision,   for  the   skippers 

of  the  other  boats  had  become 

so  e.xcited  by  the  accident  that 

not  one  of  them  had  thought 

to  finish  the  race,  which  was 

of  course  declared  off. 

Sam  and  Ren  hurried  the 
two  lucky  inifortunates  to 
Jack's  home,  and  there  the 
crew  of  the  Sea-gull  made  a 
hasty  change  of  costume. 
Jack's  parents  were  away, 
his  mother  on  a  visit,  his 
father  detained  in  town  by 
important  business.  The  four 
boys  gathered  before  a  glow- 
ing fire  and  Sam  then  ex- 
plained in  detail  how  a  scooter 
was  made  to  cross  open  water 
or  fields  of  broken  ice  and  to 
climb  back  upon  solid  ice  when 
necessary  The  exploit  of  the 
I'lovcr  was  nothing  unusual. 
It  was  done  hundreds  of  times 
in  the  Great  South  Bay  every 
winter. 

".Vud  you  want  to  convince 
us,"  said  Jack,  "that  you  were 
n't  risking  your  life  to  save  us 

—  that  you  knew  there  was  no 
danger?" 

""Ves,  that  's  just  it,"  replied 
Sam,  quickly. 

"Well,"  snapped  Jack,  "you 
can't  do  it.  We  refuse  to  be 
convinced.     Am  I  right.  Billy 

—  and  Ben?" 
"Sure !     We  '11  back  you  up 

in  that.  Jack." 

"That  being  the  case,"  added  Jack,  solemnly, 
"we  'II  pass  on  to  the  next  question.  Who  is 
going  to  propose  Sam  Edwards's  name  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Bent  River  Club?" 

"I  will !"  came  two  voices. 

"And  will  he  be  elected?'' 

•'He  zvill!" 


I  f}ah  a  Littir 
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LiME-TUEES  growing  by  the  roadway  gave  their  cooling  fruit  to  all; 
On  the  sunny  slopes  grew  olives  high  above  the  old  sea-wall ; 
In  the  wood  the  kindly  elder  stretched  a  bounteous,  branching  arm; 
(Never  woodsman  chops  the  elder,  nor  will  do  it  any  harm). 

But  the  wicken  on  the  hillside— "Nothing  ever  would  it  bear," 
So  sang  Griflet,  "but  a  nutmeg  and  a  single  golden  pear; 
Yet  the  King  of  Spain's  fair  daughter  came  from  far  to  visit  me. 
It  was  all  because,"  sang  Griflet,  "of  my  little  wicken-tree." 

"Could  that  happen  to  my  wicken?"    "Who  can  tell?    Yet,  Prince  Beaumain, 
Almost  everything  that  happens  once  can  happen  once  again." 
Lying  deep  in  leafy  shadows,  long  we  watched  the  road  below, 
\\'here,  like  shine  of  armor,  sun-rays  glanced  and  glittered  to  and  fro. 

So  it  was  that  Griflet  told  me  of  the  far-off  wars  of  song, 

While  cloud-shadows  like  Crusaders  marched  through  shimmering  heat  along. 

Sudden  came  a  sound  of  hoof-beats,  and,  before  the  tale  was  told. 

From  afar  we  saw  a  maiden,  horsed  and  trapped  in  cloth  of  gold. 

Toward  the  wicken  rode  the  damsel,  darkly  fair  and  richly  dight : 
Strapped  behind  her  on  the  saddle  lay  a  faint  and  wounded  knight. 
''Heartily  we  pray  you  tarry."    "Nay,  we  journey  farther  still 
Ere  this  knight  may  lie  in  safety  and  be  healed  of  all  his  ill." 

Came  again  a  sound  of  hoof-beats:  "Some  one  follows — woe  betide! 
Is  there  here  no  sanctuary  where  a  wounded  man  may  hide?" 
Low  the  wicken  bowed  its  branches,  offering  a  friendly  shade. 
And  they  hid  within  the  covert,  steed  and  wounded  knight  and  maid. 

To  us  came  a  troop  of  horsemen,  but  their  leader  turned  and  smiled: 
"Idle  't  were  to  stop  and  question  of  a  jester  and  a  child. 
Forward,  then  !"  and  on  they  galloped.    "Fortune  send  no  further  harm  ! 
Pluck  you  quickly,"  said  the  danisci.  "sprigs  of  wicken  for  a  charm. 

"Gramcrcy  and  fare  ye  well  !"     "Oh.  can  it  be  — oh,  iirithee  say, — 
You  're  the  King  of  Spain's  fair  daughter?"    But  .she  smiled  and  rode  away; 
Rode  away  and  left  us  gazing  after,  far  as  we  could  see.— 

"It  was  all  because,"  sang  Griflet,  "of  my  little  wicken-tree." 
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THE  HEARl'  Ol-    1 ILLL-IIOUSE :  JANE  ADDAMS 


"The  Kussian  /feasants  have  a  proverb  that  says:  'Labor 
is  the  house  that  Love  lives  in' ;  by  which  they  mean 
that  no  two  people,  or  group  of  people,  can  come  into 
affectionate  relation  with  each  other  unless  they  carry 

on  a  mutual  tasl:." 

Jam;  AiinAM.s. 

Do  you  remember  Wordsworth's  '"Peter  Bell  "? 

At  noon,  when  by  the  forest's  edge 
He  lay  beneath  the  branches  hi};h, 
The  soft  blue  sky  did  never  melt 
Into  his  heart:  he  never  felt 
The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sl<y ! 

In  llic  same  way.  when  he  saw  the  "primrose  hy 
the  river's  brim."  it  was  not  to  him  a  lovely  bit 
of  the  miracle  of  iipspringing  life  from  the  un- 
thinking clod;  it  was  just  a  common  little  yellow 
flower,  which  one  niight  idly  pick  and  cast  aside, 
but  to  which  one  never  gave  a  thought.  He  saw 
the  sky  and  woods  and  fields  and  human  faces 
w  ith  tiie  outward  eye.  but  not  with  the  eye  of  the 
heart  or  the  spirit.  He  had  eyes  for  nothing  but 
tlie  shell  and  show  of  things. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who  early  learned 
to  see  with  the  "inward  eye";  she  "felt  the  witch- 
ery of  the  soft  blue  sky"  and  all  the  wonder  of 
the  changing  earth,  and  something  of  the  life 
about  her  melted  into  her  heart  and  became  part 
of  herself.  So  it  was  that  she  came  to  have  a 
"belonging  feeling"  for  all  that  she  saw  — fields, 
pine  woods,  mill-stream,  birds,  trees,  and  people. 

Perhaps  little  Jane  Addanis  loved  trees  and 
people  best  of  all.  Trees  were  so  big  and  true. 
with  roots  ever  seeking  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
good  brown  earth,  and  branches  growing  up  and 
ever  up,  year  by  year,  turning  sunbeams  into 
strength.  And  people  she  loved,  because  they 
had  in  them  .something  of  all  kinds  of  life. 


There  was  one  special  tree  that  had  the  friend- 
liest nooks  where  she  could  nestle  and  dream  and 
plan  plays  as  long  as  the  summer  afternoon.  Per- 
haps one  reason  that  Jane  loved  this  tree  was 
that  it  reminded  her  of  her  tall,  splendid  father. 

"\ou  are  so  liig  and  beautiful,  and  yet  you  al- 
ways have  a  |)Iace  for  a  little  girl  — even  one  who 
can  never  be  straight  and  strong."  Jane  whis- 
pered, as  she  put  her  arms  about  her  tree  friend. 
And  when  she  crept  into  the  shelter  of  her  fa- 
ther's arms,  she  forgot  her  poor  back,  that  made 
her  always  carry  her  head  weakly  on  one  side 
when  she  longed  to  flin,g  it  back  and  look  the 
world  in  the  face  squarely,  e.xultingly,  as  her  fa- 
ther's daughter  should. 

"There  is  no  one  so  fine  or  so  noble  as  my 
father,"  Jane  would  say  to  herself  as  she  saw  him 
standing  before  his  P)ible-class  on  Sundays.  Then 
her  cheek  paled,  and  her  big  eyes  grew  wistful. 
It  would  be  too  bad  if  people  discovered  that  this 
frail,  crooked  child  belonged  to  him.  They  would 
be  surprised  and  |)ity  him,  and  one  must  never 
pity  bather.  So  it  came  about  that,  though  it 
was  her  dearest  joy  to  walk  by  his  side  clinging 
to  his  hand,  she  stepped  over  to  her  uncle,  saying 
timidly,  "May  I  walk  with  you.  Uncle  James?" 

This  happened  a.gain  and  again,  to  the  mild 
astonishment  of  the  good  uncle.  .\t  last  a  day 
came  that  made  everything  different.  Jane,  who 
had  gone  to  town  unexpectedly,  chanced  to  meet 
her  father  coming  out. of  a  bank  on  the  main 
street.  Smiling  gaily  and  raising  his  shining 
silk  hat,  he  bowed  low,  as  if  he  were  greeting  n 
princess;  and  as  the  shy  child  smiled  back  she 
knew  that  she  had  been  a  very  foolish  little  girl 
indeed.  Why.  of  course  !  1  ler  father  made  every- 
thing that  belonged  to  him  all  right  just  because 
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it  (//(/  beloiis;.  lie  had  str-ciii^th  .uul  power 
enough  for  thciii  botli.  As  slie  walked  by  his 
side  after  that,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Wig  grasp  of 
the  hand  tiiat  held  hers  enfolded  all  the  little 
tremblings  of  lier  days. 

"What  are  these  funny  red  and  purple  specks?" 
Jane  asked  once  as  she  looked  with  loving  ad- 
miration at  the  hand  to  which  she  clung. 

"Those  marks  show  that  I  've  dressed  mill- 
stones in  my  time,  just  as  this  flat  right  thumb 
tells  any  one  who  hajjpens  to  notice  that  I  began 
life  as  a  miller."  said  her  father. 

.After  that  Jane  spent  much  time  at  the  mill 
industriously  rubbing  the  ground  wheat  between 
thumb  and  forefinger ;  and  when  the  millstones 
were  being  dressed,  she  eagerly  held  out  her  little 
hands  in  the  hope  that  the  bits  of  flying  flint 
would  mark  her  as  they  had  her  father.  These 
marks,  she  dimly  felt,  were  an  outward  sign  of 
her  father's  true  greatness.  He  was  a  leading 
citizen  of  their  Illinois  community  by  right  of 
character  and  hard-won  success.  Everybody  ad- 
mired and  honored  him.  Did  not  President  Lin- 
coln even,  who  was,  her  father  said,  "the  great- 
est man  in  the  world,"  write  to  him  as  a  comrade 
and  brother,  calling  him  "My  dear  Double  D'ed 
.Xddams"  ? 

Years  afterward,  when  Jane  .\ddams  spoke  of 
her  childhood,  she  said  that  all  her  early  experi- 
ences were  directly  connected  with  her  father, 
and  that  two  incidents  stood  out  with  the  dis- 
tinctness of  vivid  pictures. 

.She  stood  one  Sunday  morning,  in  proud  pos- 
session of  a  beautiful  new  cloak,  waiting  for  her 
father's  approval.  He  looked  at  her  a  moment 
quietly,  and  then  patted  her  on  the  shoulder. 

"Thy  cloak  is  very  pretty,  Jane,"  said  the 
Quaker  father,  gravely;  "so  much  prettier,  in- 
deed, than  that  of  the  other  little  girls  that  I 
think  thee  had  better  wear  thy  old  one."  Then 
he  added,  as  he  looked  into  her  puzzled,  disap- 
pointed eyes,  "We  can  never,  perhaps,  make  such 
things  as  clothes  quite  fair  and  right  in  this  hill- 
and-valley  world ;  but  it  is  wrong  and  stupid  to 
let  the  differences  crop  out  in  things  that  mean 
so  much  more ;  in  school  and  church,  at  least, 
people  should  be  able  to  feel  that  they  belong  to 
one  family." 

Another  day  she  had  gone  with  her  father  on 
an  errand  into  the  poorest  quarter  of  the  town. 
-Mways  before,  it  had  seemed  to  her  country  eyes 
that  the  city  was  a  dazzling  place  of  toy-  and 
candy-shops,  smooth  streets,  and  contented  houses 
with  sleek  lawns.  Now  she  caught  a  glimpse  of 
quite  another  city,  with  ugly,  dingy  houses  hud- 
dled together,  and  thin,  dirty  children  standing 
miserably  about  without  place  or  spirit  to  play. 


"It  is  dreadful  the  way  all  the  comfortable, 
hajipy  people  stay  off  to  themselves,"  said  Jane, 
"When  I  grow  up,  I  shall,  of  course,  have  a  big 
house,  but  it  is  not  going  to  be  set  apart  with  all 
the  other  big  homes;  it  is  going  to  be  right  down 
among  the  poor,  horrid  little  houses  like  these." 

Always  after  that,  when  Jane  roamed  over  her 
prairie  playground  or  sat  dreaming  under  the 
Norway  pines  which  had  grown  from  seeds  that 
her    father   had   scattered   in   his   early,   pioneer 


Courtesy  of  *"  The  American  .May.iiriiie." 

J.ANE    ADD.VMS. 

days,  she  seemed  to  hear  something  of  "the  still, 
sad  music  of  humanity"  in  the  voice  of  the  wind 
in  the  tree-tops  and  in  the  harmony  of  her  life 
of  varied  interests.  For  she  saw  with  the  inward 
eye  of  the  heart,  and  felt  the  throb  of  all  life  in 
each  vital  experience  that  was  hers.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  live  apart  in  pleasant  places,  en- 
joying beauty  which  others  might  not  share.  She 
must  live  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded  ways,  and 
bring  to  the  poor,  stifled  little  homes  an  ideal  of 
healthier  living.  She  would  study  medicine  and 
go  as  a  doctor  to  the  forlorn,  dirty  children;  but 
first  there  would  be  many  things  to  learn. 

It  was  her  dream  to  go  to  Smith  College,  but 
her  father  believed  that  a  small  college  near  her 
home  better  fitted  one  for  the  life  to  which  she 
belonged. 

"My  daughter  is  also  a  daughter  of  Illinois." 
he   said,    "and   Rockford   College   is   her   proper 
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place.  Afterward  she  may  .^o  east  and  to  Eu- 
rope in  order  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  what  the 
world  beyond  us  can  give,  and  so  get  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  what  life  at  home  is  and  may  be.'' 

Jane  Addams  went,  therefore,  to  the  Illinois 
college,  "The  Mt.  Holyoke  of  the  West,"  a  col- 
lege famed  for  its  earnest,  missionary  spirit. 
The  serious  temper  of  her  class  was  reflected  in 
their  motto,  which  was  the  Anglo-Sa.xon  word 
lor  \a.<\y—hli.\jdigc  (bread-kncader),  translated 
as  bicad-givcr ;  and  the  poppy  was  selected  for 
the  class  flower,  "because  poppies  grow  among 
the  wheat,  as  if  Nature  knew  that  wherever 
there  was  hunger  that  needed  food  there  would 
be  pain  that  needed  relief.'' 

The  study  in  which  she  took  the  keenest  inter- 
est was  history,  — "the  human  tale  of  this  wide 
world."— but  even  at  the  time  of  her  greatest  en- 
thusiasm she  realized  that  while  knowledge  comes 
from  the  records  of  the  past,  wisdom  comes  from 
a  right  understanding  of  the  actual  life  of  the 
present. 

After  receiving  from  her  Alma  Mater  the  de- 
gree of  B.A.  she  entered  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  in  Philadelphia  to  prepare  for  real  work 
in  a  real  world,  but  the  old  spinal  trouble  soon 
brought  that  chapter  to  a  close.  After  some 
months  spent  in  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  hospital,  and 
a  longer  time  of  invalidism,  she  agreed  to  follow 
her  doctor's  pleasant  prescription  of  two  years 
in  Europe. 

"When  I  returned  I  decided  to  give  up  my  med- 
ical course,"  said  Jane  Addams,  "partly  because 
I  had  no  real  aptitude  for  scientific  work,  and 
partly  because  I  discovered  that  there  were  other 
genuine  reasons  for  living  among  the  poor  {ban 
that  of  practising  medicine  upon  them." 

While  in  London  Miss  Addams  saw  much  of 
the  life  of  the  great  city  from  the  top  of  an 
omnibus.  Once  she  was  taken  with  a  number  of 
tourists  to  see  the  spectacle  of  the  Saturday-night 
auction  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  poor  of 
the  East  End,  and  the  lurid  picture  blotted  out 
all  the  picturesque  impressions,  full  of  pleasant 
human  interest  and  historic  association,  that  she 
had  been  eagerly  enjoying  during  this  first  visit 
to  London  town.  Always  afterward,  when  she 
closed  her  eyes,  she  could  see  the  scene ;  it 
seemed  as  if  it  would  never  leave  her.  In  the 
flare  of  the  gas-light, 'which  made  weird  and 
spectral  the  motley,  jostling  crowd  and  touched 
the  black  shadows  it  created  into  a  grotesque  sem- 
blance of  life,  she  saw  wrinkled  women,  desper- 
ate-looking men,  and  pale  children  vying  with 
each  other  to  secure  with  their  farthings  and 
ha'pennies  the  vegetables  held  up  by  a  hoarse, 
red-faced  auctioneer. 


One  haggard  youth  sat  on  the  curb,  hungrily 
devouring  the  cabbage  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
bidding  in.  Her  sensation-loving  companions  on 
the  bus  stared  with  mingled  pity  and  disgust ;  but 
the  girl  who  saw  what  she  looked  on  with  the 
inward  eye  of  the  heart  turned  away  her  face. 
The  poverty  that  she  had  before  seen  had  not 
prei)ared  her  for  wretchedness  like  this. 

"For  the  following  weeks,"  she  said,  "I  went 
about  London  furtively,  afraid  to  look  down  nar- 
row streets  and  alleys  lest  they  disclose  this  hide- 
ous human  need  and  suffering.  In  time,  nothing 
of  the  great  city  seemed  real  save  the  misery  of 
its  East  End." 

This  first  impression  of  London's  poverty  was, 
of  course,  not  only  lurid,  but  quite  unfair.  She 
knew  nothing  of  the  earnest  workers  who  were 
devoting  their  lives  to  the  problem  of  giving  the 
right  kind  of  help  to  those  who,  through  weak- 
ness, ignorance,  or  misfortune,  were  not  able  to 
help  themselves. 

When,  five  years  later,  she  visited  Toynbee 
Hall,  she  saw  effective  work  of  the  kind  she  had 
dim!}'  dreamed  of  ever  since,  as  a  little  girl,  she 
had  wanted  to  build  a  beautiful  big  house  among, 
the  ugly  little  ones  in  the  city.  Here  in  the  heart 
of  the  Whitechapel  district,  the  most  evil  and 
unhappy  section  of  London's  East  End,  a  group 
of  optimistic,  large-hearted  young  men,  who  be- 
lieved that  advantages  mean  responsibilities,  had 
come  to  live  and  work.  While  trying  to  share 
what  good  birth,  breeding,  and  education  had 
given  them  w  ith  those  who  had  been  shut  away 
from  every  chance  for  wholesome  living,  they  be- 
lieved that  they  in  .turn  might  learn  from  their 
humble  neighbors  much  that  imiversities  and 
books  cannot  teach. 

"1  have  spent  too  much  time  in  vague  prepara- 
tion for  I  knew  not  what,"  said  Jane  Addams. 
'At  last  I  see  a  way  to  begin  to  live  in  a  really 
real  world,  and  to  learn  to  do  by  doing." 

And  so  Hull-House  was  born.  In  the  heart  of 
the  industrial  section  of  Chicago,  where  workers 
of  thirty-six  different  nations  live  closely  herded 
together.  Miss  Addams  found  surviving  a  solidly 
built  house  with  large  halls,  open  fire-places,  and 
friendly  piazzas.  This  she  secured,  repaired,  and 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  her  work,  naming  it 
Hull-House  from  its  original  owner,  one  of  Chi- 
cago's early  citizens. 

"But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  house  is 
only  the  outward  sign,"  said  Miss  .\ddams.  "The 
real  thing  is  the  work.  'Labor  is  the  house  that 
Love  lives  in,'  and  as  we  work  together  we  shall 
come  to  understand  each  other  and  learn  from 
each  other." 

"What  are  you  going  to  put  in  your  house  for 
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your  interesting  experiment?"  Miss  Addams  was 
asked. 

"Just  what  I  should  want  in  my  home  any- 
where—even in  your  perfectly  correct  neighbor- 
hood," she  replied  with  a  smile. 

From  the  picture  of  its  entrance  (page  202), 
you  can  imagine  the  beautiful,  restful  place  it 
was,  with  everything  in  keeping  with  the  fine  old 
house.  On  every  side  were  pictures  and  other 
interesting  things  gathered  in  her  travels. 

Of  course.  Miss  Addams  was  not  alone  in  her 
work.  Her  friend  Ellen  Gates  Starr  was  with 
her  from  the  beginning.  Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  who 
is  now  the  head  of  the  Children's  Bureau  in 
Washington,  was  another  fellow-worker.  Soon 
many  volunteers  came  eagerly  forward,  some  to 
teach  the  kindergarten,  others  to  take  charge  of 
classes  and  clubs  of  various  kinds.  They  began 
by  teaching  different  kinds  of  hand-work,  which 
then  had  no  place  in  the  public  schools. 

"One   little   chap,   who   was  brought   into   the 


CHILDREN   IN   HULL-HOUSE   COURT. 

Juvenile  Court  the  other  day  for  breaking  a  win- 
dow, confessed  to  the  judge  that  he  had  thrown 
the  stone  'a-purpose  to  get  pinched,'  so  they 
would  send  him  to  a  school  where  'they  learn  a 
fellow  to  make  things,' "  !Miss  Addams  was  told. 

Classes  in  woodwork,  basketry,  sewing,  weav- 
ing, and  other  handicrafts  were  eagerly  patron- 
ized. There  were  also  evening  clubs  where  boys 
and  girls  who  had  early  left  school  to  work  in 
factories  could  learn  to  make  things  of  practical 
value  or  listen  to  reading  and  the  spirited  telling 
of  the  great  w-orld-stories. 

The  evening  classes  were  also  social  clubs, 
where  the  children  who  seemed  to  be  growling 
dull  and  unfeeling  like  the  turning  wheels  among 
which  they  spent  their  days  could  relax  their 
souls  and  bodies  in  free,  happy  companionship 
and  get  a  taste  of  natural  living. 

'"Young  people  need  pleasure  as  truly  as  they 
need  food  and  air,"  said  Aliss  Addams.  "When  I 
see  the  throngs  of  factory-girls  on  our  streets  in 
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the  evening,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  pitiless  city 
sees  in  them  just  two  possibilities:  first,  the 
chance  to  use  their  tender  labor-power  by  day, 
and  then  the  chance  to  take  from  them  their  little 
earnings  at  night  by  appealing  to  their  need  of 
l)lcasure." 

One  of  the  new  buildings  that  was  early  added 
to  the  original  Hull-House  was  a  gymnasium, 
which  provided  opportunities  for  swimming,  bas- 
ket-ball, and  dancing. 

"We  have  swell  times  in  our  Hull-House  club," 
boasted  black-eyed  Angelina.  "Our  floor  in  the 
gym  puts  it  all  over  the  old  dance-halls  for  a 
jolly  good  hop,— no  saloon  ne.xt  door  with  ail 
that  crowd,  good  classy  music,  and  the  right  sort 
of  girls  and  fellows  Then  sometimes  our  club 
has  a  real  party  in  the  coffee-house.  That  's 
what  I  call  a  fine,  cozy  time,  makes  a  girl  glad 
she  's  living.'' 

Hull-House  also  puts  within  the  reach  of  many 
the  things  which  their  active  minds  crave  and 
opens  the  way  to  a  new  life  and  success  in  the 
world. 

"Don't  you  remember 
newspaper  man  once  saic 
used  to  belong  to  a  Hull- 

"Tell  me  what  Hull-House  did  for  you  that 
really  helped, "  she  took  occasion  to  ask. 

"It  was,"  he  replied  promptly,  "the  first  house 
1  had  ever  been  in  where  books  and  magazines 
just  lay  around  as  if  there  were  plenty  of  them 
in  the  world.  Don't  you  remember  how  much  I 
used  to  read  at  that  little  round  table  at  the 
back  of  the  lilirary?" 

Some  good  people  who  visit  the  Settlement  in 
a  patronizing  mood  are  surprised  to  discover  that 
many  of  "these  working-girls"  have  a  taste  for 
what  is  fine.  Miss  Addams  likes  to  tell  them 
about  the  intelligent  group  who  followed  the 
reading  of  George  Pilot's  "Roiiiola"  with  unflag- 
ging interest. 

"The  club  was  held  in  our  dining-room,"  she 
said  to  one  incredulous  visitor,  "and  two  of  the 
girls  came  early  regularly  to  help  wash  the  dishes 
and  arrange  the  photographs  of  l-'lorence  on  the 
table.  Do  you  know,"  she  added,  looking  her 
prosperous  guest  quietly  in  the  eyes,  "that  .the 
young  woman  ot  whoni  you  were  inquiring  about 
'these  people'  is  one  of  our  neighborhood  girls? 
Those  who  live  in  these  dingy  streets  because 
they  are  poor  and  must  live  near  their  work  arc 
not  a  different  order  of  beings.  Don't  forget 
what  Lincoln  said,  'God  must  love  the  common 
people— He  made  so  many  of  them.'  You  have 
only  to  live  at  Hull-House  a  while  to  learn  how 
true  it  is  that  God  loves  them." 

"Nothing  has  ever  meant  more  real  inspiration 


to  me,"  said  a  student  of  sociology  from  the  uni- 
versity, who  had  spent  a  year  in  the  Settlement, 
"than  the  way  the  poor  help  each  other.  A  wo- 
man who  supports  three  children  by  scrubbing 
will  share  her  breakfast  with  the  people  in  the 
ne.xt  tenement  because  she  has  heard  that  they 
are  "hard  up";  a  man  who  has  been  out  of  work 
has  a  month's  rent  paid  by  a  young  chap  in  the 
stock-yards  who  boarded  with  him  last  year;  a 
Swedish  girl  works  in  the  laundry  for  her  Ger- 
man neighbor  to  let  her  stay  home  with  her  sick 
baby — and  so  it  goes." 

"Our  people,  too,  have  many  other  hardships 
besides  the  frequent  lack  ot  food  and  fuel,"  said 
Miss  Addams.  "There  are  other  hungers.  Do 
you  know  what  it  means  for  the  Italian  peasant, 
used  to  an  outdoor  lite  in  a  sunny,  easy-going 
land,  to  adapt  himself  to  the  ways  of  .America? 
It  is  a  very  dark,  shut-in  Chicago  that  many  of 
them  know.  .\t  one  of  the  receptions  here  an 
Italian  woman  who  was  delighted  with  our  red 
roses  was  also  surprised  that  they  could  be 
"brought  so  fresh  all  the  way  from  Italy.'  She 
would  not  believe  that  roses  grew  in  Chicago,  be- 
cause she  had  lived  here  si.x  years  and  had  never 
seen  any.  One  always  saw  roses  in  Italy.  Think 
of  it !  She  had  lived  for  si.x  years  within  ten 
blocks  of  florists'  shops,  but  had  never  seen  one !" 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Starr,  "they  lose  the  beauties 
and  joys  of  their  old  homes  before  they  learn 
what  the  new  can  give.  When  we  had  our  first 
art  exhibit,  an  Italian  said  that  he  did  n't  know 
that  Americans  cared  tor  anything  but  dollars — 
that  looking  at  pictures  was  something  people 
did  only  in  Italy.  " 

.A.t  Hull-House  the  Greeks,  Italians,  Poles,  and 
Germans  not  only  find  pictures  which  quicken 
early  memories  and  affections,  but  they  can  give 
plays  of  their  own  country  and  people.  The 
"Ajax"  and  ""Electra"  of  .Sophocles  have  been 
presented  by  Greeks,  who  felt  that  they  were 
showing  ignorant  .Americans  the  majesty  of  the 
classic  drama  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and 
other  holidays  are  celebrated  by  plays  and  pa- 
geants. Nor  are  the  great  days  of  other  lands 
forgotten.  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini,  who  fought 
for  liberty  in  Italy,  are  honored  with  Washington 
and  l.incoln. 

Old  and  young  alike  take  part  in  the  dramatic 
events.  A  blind  patriarch,  who  aiipeared  in  i^ong- 
fcllow's  "Golden  Legend, "  which  was  presented 
one  Christmas,  spoke  to  Miss  Addams  of  his 
great  joy  in  the  work 

"Kind  Heart,"  he  said  ("that  was  his  name  for 
her),— "Kind  Heart,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have 
been  waiting  all  my  life  to  hear  some  of  these 
things  said.    I  am  glad  we  had  so  many  perform- 
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ances,  for  I  think  I  can  remember  them  to  the 
end.  It  is  getting  very  hard  for  nie  _tp  listen  to 
reading,  but  the  different  voices  and  all  made 
this  very  plain." 

The  music  classes  and  choruses  give  much  joy 
to  the  people,  and  here  it  seems  possible  to  bring 
together  in  a  common  feeling  those  widely  sepa- 
rated by  tradition  and  custom.    Music  is  the  uni- 


an  idea  came  to  her.  A  Labor  Museum,  that 
would  show  the  growth  of  industries  in  every 
country,  from  the  simplest  processes  to  the 
elaborate  machinery  of  modern  times,  might 
serve  the  purpose. 

The  working-out  of  her  plan  far  exceeded  her 
wildest  dream.  Russians,  (lermans,  and  Italians 
happily  foregathered  to  demonstrate  and  compare 
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versal  language  of  the  heart.  Bohemian  and  Po- 
lish women  sing  their  tender  and  stirring  folk- 
songs. The  voices  of  men  and  women  of  many 
lands  mingle  in  Schubert's  lovely  melodies  and  in 
the  mighty  choruses  of  Handel. 

As  Miss  Addams  went  about  among  her  neigh- 
bors she  longed  to  lead  them  to  a  perception  of 
the  relation  between  the  present  and  the  past. 
If  only  the  young,  who  were  impatiently  breaking 
away  from  all  the  old-country  traditions,  could 
be  made  to  appreciate  what  their  parents  held 
dear;  if  the  fathers  and  mothers  could  at  the 
same  time  understand  the  complex  new  order  in 
which  their  children  were  struggling  to  hold 
their  own !  When,  one  day,  she  saw  an  old 
Italian  woman  spinning  with  distaff  and  spindle. 


methods  of  textile  work  with  which  they  were 
familiar.  Other  activities  proved  equally  inter- 
esting. The  lectures  given  among  the  various 
exhibits  met  with  a  warm  welcome.  Factory 
workers,  who  had  previously  fought  shy  of  every- 
thing "improving,"  came  because  they  said  these 
lectures  were  "'getting  next  to  the  stuff  you  work 
with  all  the  time." 

Hull-House  has  worked  not  only  zvith  the  peo- 
ple but  for  them,  by  trying  to  secure  laws  that 
will  improve  the  conditions  under  which  they 
labor  and  live.  The  following  incident  will  speak 
for  the  fight  that  Miss  Addams  has  made  against 
such  evils  as  child  labor  and  sweat-shop  work. 

The  representatives  of  a  group  of  manufac- 
turers waited  upon  her  and  promised  that  if  she 
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would  "drop  all  this  nonsense  about  a  sweat-shop 
bill  of  which  she  knew  nothing,"  certain  business 
men  would  give  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  her 
Settlement.  The  steady  look  which  the  lady  of 
Hull-House  gave  the  spokesman  made  him  wish 
that  some  one  else  had  come  with  the  offer. 

"We  have  no  ambition,"  said  Miss  Addams,  "to 
make  Hull-House  the  largest  institution  in  Chi- 
cago ;  but  we  are  trying  to  protect  our  neighbors 
from  evil  conditions:  and  if  to  do  that,  the  de- 
struction of  our  Settlement  should  be  necessary, 
w-e  would  gladly  sing  a  Te  Deum  on  its  ruins." 

The   girl    who   saw    what   she   looked   on   with 


"the  eye  of  the  heart,"  had  become  a  leader  in 
the  life  and  the  reforms  of  her  time.  "On  the 
whole,"  one  writer  has  said  of  her,  "the  reach  of 
this  woman's  sympathy  and  understanding  is  be- 
yond all  comparison  wider  in  its  span— compre- 
hending all  kinds  of  people— than  that  of  any 
other  living  person." 

Jane  Addams  has  won  her  great  influence  with 
people  by  the  simple  means  of  working  with  them. 
Her  life  and  the  true  Hull-House— the  work 
itself,  not  the  buildings  which  shelter  it  — give 
meaning  to  the  saying  that  "Labor  is  the  house 
that  Love  lives  in." 


A  MODERN  VIKING:  JACOB  RILS 


/  doubt  no  doubts:  I  strive,  and  shrive  iity  clay; 
.hid  fight  my  fight  in  the  patient  modern  way. 

Sidney  Laniek. 

Would  you  like  to  hear  about  a  viking  of  our 
own  time?  Listen  to  the  story  of  this  Northman, 
and  see  if  you  will  not  say  that  the  North  Sea 
country  can  still  send  forth  as  staunch  and  fear- 
less men  as  those  who  sailed  in  their  dragon  ships 
the  "whale  roads"  of  the  uncharted  seas,  found  a 
new  world  and  forgot  about  it  long  before  Co- 
lumlnis  dreamed  his  dream. 

Near  the  Danish  coast  where  the  sea  and  the 
low-lying  fields  grapple  hand  to  hand  in  every 
storm,  and  where  the  waves  at  flood-tide  thunder 
against  the  barrows  beneath  which  the  old  vik- 
ings were  buried,  is  the  quaint  little  town  of 
Ribe,  pronounced  "Reebay."  This  is  the  sea's  own 
country.  The  people,  who  never  fear  to  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships,  have  scorned  to  pile  up  dikes 
between  them  and  their  greatest  friend,  who  can, 
in  a  moment  of  anger,  prove  their  greatest  en- 
emy It  is  as  if  they  said,  "We  are  of  the  sea; 
if  it  chooses  to  rise  up  against  us.  who  are  wc  to 
say,  'Thus  far  and  no  farther  !'  ' 

There  was  a  boy  born  in  this  town  whose  name 
was  Jacob  .\ugust  Riis,  pronounced  "Reese."  The 
call  of  the  sea-birds  was  the  first  sound  he  knew; 
the  breath  of  the  sea  was  the  breath  of  life 
to  him.  On  days  when  the  waves  danced  in 
rainbow  hues  and  scattered  in  .snowy  foam,  his 
heart  "outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee."  At 
evening,  when  the  sea-fogs  settled  down  over  the 
shore  and  land  and  water  seemed  one,  something 
of  the  thoughtful  strength  and  patience  of  that 
brave  little  country  came  into  his  face. 

Many  changes  had  come  to  the  coast  since  the 
sea-rovers  of  old  i)ulled  their  pirate  galleys  on 
the  beach,  took  down  their  square,  gaily  striped 
sails,  and  gave  themselves  over  to  feasting  in  the 


great  mead-hall,  where  the  smoking  boar's-flesh 
was  taken  from  the  leaping  flames  and  seized  by 
the  flushed,  triumphant  warriors,  while  skalds 
chanted  loud  the  joys  of  battle  and  plunder.  The 
quaint  little  town  where  Jacob  Riis  lived  sixty- 
odd  years  ago  had  nothing  but  the  broom-covered 
barrows  and  the  changeless  ocean  that  belonged 
to  those  wild  times,  and  yet  it  was  quite  as  far 
removed  from  the  customs  and  interests  of  to- 
day. 

I  wish  that  I  could  make  you  see  the  narrow 
cobblestone  streets  over  which  whale-oil  lanterns 
swung  on  creaking  iron  chains,  and  the  quaint 
houses  with  their  tiled  roofs  where  the  red- 
legged  storks  came  in  April  to  build  their  nests. 
The  stillness  u-as  unbroken  by  the  snort  of  the 
locomotive  and  the  shrill  clamor  of  steamboat 
and  steam  factory  whistles.  The  people  still  jour- 
neyed by  stage-coach,  carried  tinder-boxes  in 
place  of  matches,  and  penknives  to  mend  their 
quill  pens.  The  telegraph  was  regarded  with  sus- 
picion, as  was  the  strange  oil  from  Pennsylvania 
that  was  taken  out  of  the  earth.  Such  things 
could  not  be  safe,  and  prudent  people  would  do 
well  to  have  none  of  thein. 

In  this  town,  where  mill-w'heels  clattered  com- 
fortably in  the  little  stream  along  which  roses 
nodded  over  old  garden  walls  and  where  night 
watchmen  went  about  the  streets  chanting  the 
hours,  all  the  people  were  neighbors.  There- 
were  no  very  rich  and  few  very  poor.  How 
Jacob  hated  the  one  ramshackle  old  house  by  the 
dry  moat  which  had  surrounded  the  great  castle 
of  the  mighty  \'aldemar  barons  in  feudal  days ! 
This  place  seemed  given  over  to  dirt,  rats,  dis- 
ease, and  dirty,  rat-like  children.  Jacob's  friends 
called  it  Rag  Hall,  and  said  it  was  a  shame  that 
such  an  u.gly,  ill-smelling  pile  should  spoil  the 
neighborhood  of  Castle  Hill,  where  thev  loved  to 
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play  among  the  tall  grass  and  sjvaying  reeds  of 
the  moat. 

Rag  Hall  came  to  fill  a  large  place  ni  Jacob's 
thoughts.  It  was  the  grim  shadow  of  his  bright 
yoinig  world.  How  did  it  happen  that  people  could 
get  so  far  away  from  all  that  made  life  sweet 
and  wholesome?  Mow  had  they  lo.st  their  birth- 
right ? 

As  Jacob  looked  at  the  gray,  dirty  chiklren  of 
Rag  Hall  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  had  ne\er 
had  ;i  chance  to  be  anything  better.  "What  should 
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I  have  been  if  I  had  always  lived  in  such  a 
place?"  he  said  to  himself. 

One  Christmas,  Jacob's  father  gave  him  a 
mark,— a  silver  coin  like  our  quarter,— which  w-as 
more  money  than  the  boy  had  ever  had  before. 
Now  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  might  be  able  to  do 
something  to  help  make  things  better  in  Rag 
Hall.  He  ran  to  the  tenement— to  the  room  of 
the  most  miserable  family  who  lived  there. 

"Here,"  he  said  to  a  man  who  took  the  money 
as  if  he  were  stunned.  "I  '11  divide  my  Christmas 
mark  with  you,  if  you  '11  just  try  to  clean  things 
up  a  bit,  especially  the  children,  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  live  like  folks." 

The  twelve-year-old  boy  little  thought  that  the 
great  adventure  of  his  life  really  began  that  day 
at   Rag  Hall.     Rut   vears   after,   when   he   went 


about  among  the  tenements  of  Xcw  York,  trying 
to  make  things  better  for  the  children  of  Mul- 
berry Bend  and  Cherry  Street,  he  remembered 
where  the  long  journey  had  begun. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Christmas  stirred  the 
heart  of  this  young  viking,  and  made  him  long 
for  real  deeds.  Christmas  in  Ribe  was  a  time  of 
joy  and  good-will  to  all.  A  lighted  candle  was 
put  in  the  window  of  every  farm-house  to  cheer 
the  wayfarer  with  the  mes.sage  that  nobody  is  a 
stranger  at  Christmas.  Even  the  troublesome 
sparrows  were  not  forgotten,  A  sheaf  of  rye 
was  set  up  in  the  snow  to  make  them  the  Christ- 
mas-tree they  would  like  best. 

if  Christmas  brought  the  hajipiest  times,  the 
northwest  storms  in  autumn  brought  the  most 
thrilling  experiences  of  Jacob's  boyhood.  Then, 
above  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  the  muttered  an- 
ger of  the  waves,  and  the  crash  of  falling  tiles, 
came  the  weird  singing  of  the  big  bell  in  the 
lower  of  the  Domkirke  — the  cathedral,  you  know. 
.  -After  such  a  night  the  morning  would  dawn  on 
a  strange  world  where  storm-lashed  waves  cov- 
ered the  meadows  and  streets  for  miles  about, 
and  on  the  causeway,  high  above  the  flood-level, 
cattle,  sheep,  rabbits,  grouse,  and  other  fright- 
ened creatures  of  the  fields  huddled  together  in 
pitiful  groups. 

One  night,  when  the  flood  had  risen  before  the 
mail-coach  came  in  and  the  men  of  the  town 
feared  for  the  lives  of  the  passengers,  Jacob  went 
out  with  the  rescue-party  to  the  road  where  the 
coach  must  pass.  Scarcely  able  to  stand  against 
the  wind,  he  struggled  along  on  the  causeway, 
where  in  pitchy  blackness,  with  water  to  his 
'waist  and  pelting  spray  lashing  his  face  like  the 
sting  of  a  whip,  he  groped  along,  helping  to  lead 
the  frightened  horses  to  the  lights  of  the  town,  a 
hundred  yards  away.  It  was  hard  that  night  to 
get  warmed  through ;  but  the  boy's  heart  glowed, 
for  had  not  the  brusque  old  Amtmand,  the  chief 
official  of  the  country,  seized  him  by  the  arm 
and  said,  while  rapping  him  smartly  on  the  shoul- 
ders with  his  cane,  as  if,  in  other  days,  he  would 
have  knighted  him,  "Strong  boy,  be  a  man  yet !" 

Jacob's  father,  who  was  master  of  the  town 
school,  was  keenly  disappointed  when  this  alert, 
promising  son  declared  his  wish  to  give  up  the 
ways  of  book-learning  and  master  the  carpenter's 
trade.  The  boy  felt  that  building  houses  for  peo- 
ple to  live  in  would  be  far  better  than  juggling 
with  words  and  all  the  unreal  problems  with 
which  school  and  school-books  seemed  to  deal. 
Thinking  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  force 
his  son  into  a  life  distasteful  to  him,  the  father 
swallowed  his  disappointment  and  sent  him  to 
serve  his  apprenticeship  with  a  great  builder  in 
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Copenhagen  The  boy  should,  he  determined, 
have  the  best  start  in  his  chosen  calling  that  it 
was  in  his  power  to  give  him. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  Jacob 
went  to  meet  his  student  brother  at  the  palace 
of  Charlottenborg,  where  an  art  exhibition  was 
being  held.  Seeing  that  he  was  a  stranger  and 
ill  at  ease,  a  tall,  handsome  gentleman  paused  on 
his  way  up  the  grand  staircase  and  offered  to  act 
as  guide.  As  they  went  on  together,  the  gentle- 
man asked  the  boy  about  himself  and  listened 
with  ready  sympathy  to  his  eager  story  of  his 
life  in  the  old  town,  and  what  he  hoped  to  do  in 
the  new  life  of  the  city.  When  they  parted  Ja- 
cob said  heartily : 

"People  are  just  the  same  friendly  neighbors 
in  Copenhagen  that  they  are  in  little  Ribe— jolly 
good  Danes  everywhere,  just  like  you.  sir!" 

The  stranger  smiled  and  patted  him  on  the 
shoulder  in  a  way  more  friendly  still.  Just  at 
that  moment  they  came  to  a  door  where  a  red- 
liveried  lackey  stood  at  attention.  He  bowed  low- 
as  they  entered  and  Jacob,  bowing  back,  turned 
to  his  new  friend  with  a  delighted  smile: 

"There  is  another  example  of  what  I  mean, 
sir,"  he  said.  "Would  you  believe  it,  now,  that  I 
have  never  seen  that  man  before?  ' 

The  gentleman  laughed,  and,  pointing  to  a 
door,  told  Jacob  he  would  find  his  brother  there 
While  the  boy  happily  recounted  his  adventures, 
particularly  the  story  of  his  kindly  guide,  the 
handsome  gentleman  passed  through  the  room 
and  nodded  to  him  with  his  twinkling  smile 

"There  is  my  jolly  gentleman,"  said  Jacol),  as 
he  nodded  back. 

His  brother  jumped  to  his  feet  and  bowed  low. 

"Good  gracious  !"  he  said,  when  the  stranger 
had  passed  out.  "You  don't  mean  to  say  lie  was 
your  guide?    Why,  boy,  that  was  the  king!" 

So  Jacob  learned  that  in  Denmark  even  a  king, 
whom  he  had  always  thought  of  as  wearing  a 
jeweled  crown  and  a  trailing  robe  of  velvet  and 
ermine  held  by  dainty  silken  pages,  could  go 
about  in  a  plain  blue  overcoat  like  any  other  man, 
and  be  just  as  simple  and  neighborly. 

In  Copenhagen  the  king  of  his  fairy-book  w'orld 
was  a  neighbor,  too.  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
was  a  familiar  figure  on  the  streets  at  that  time. 
Jacob  and  his  coni|)anions  often  met  him  walking 
under  the  lindens  along  the  old  earthen  walls 
that  surrounded  the  city.  Deep  in  their  hearts 
they  loved  the  old  man  whose  stories  had  charmed 
their  childhood,  and  they  knew'  that  the  spirit 
within  the  lank,  awkward  body  was  altogether 
lovely 

All  the  time  that  Jacob  was  working  with  ham- 
mer and   saw,   he   was,   like   that   first   Jacob  of 


whom  we  read,  serving  for  his  Rachel.  From  the 
time  he  was  a  clumsy  lad  of  twelve  he  knew  that 
his  playmate  Elizabeth,  with  the  golden  curls 
and  the  fair,  gentle  looks,  was  the  princess  of  his 
own  fairy-tale.  Like  all  good  fairy-tales,  it  sim- 
ply had  to  turn  out  happily. 

When  his  apprenticeship  was  over  and  he  had 
learned  all  about  building  houses  for  people  to 
live  in,  he  hurried  at  once  to  Ribe  to  build  his 
own  house.  It  seemed,  however,  that  nobody 
realized  that  he  was  the  hero  who  was  to  marry 
the  princess.  \\'hy,  Elizabeth's  father  owned  the 
one  factory  in  town,  and  they  lived  in  a  big 
house,  which  some  people  called  a  "castle."  Small 
chance  that  he  w-ould  let  his  pretty  daughter 
marry  a  carpenter  ! 

Since  working  faithfully  for  long,  busy  years 
had  not  brought  him  to  his  goal.  Jacob  threw 
aside  his  tools  and  decided  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
a  new  country.  In  America,  surely,  a  true  man 
might  come  to  his  own.  The  days  of  high  ad- 
venture were  not  dead.  He  would  win  fame  and 
fortune,  and  then  return  in  triumph  to  the  old 
town— and  to  Elizabeth. 

It  was  a  beautiful  spring  morning— surely  a 
prophecy  of  fair  beginnings  — when  this  young 
viking  sailed  into  Xew  York  Harbor.  The  daunt- 
less X'orthmen,  who  pushed  across  the  seas  and 
discovered  America,  could  not  have  thrilled  more 
at  the  sight  of  their  \'inland  than  did  this  Dane 
of  our  own  day  when  he  saw  the  sky-line  of  the 
great  city.  This  must  indeed  be  a  new  world  of 
opportunity  for  strong  men. 

It  took  only  a  day  of  wandering  about  the 
crowded  streets,  however,  to  convince  this  seeker 
that  a  golden  chance  is  as  hard  to  find  in  the  Xew 
York  of  to-day  as  gold  was  in  those  disillusion- 
uig  days  of  the  early  explorers.  The  golden 
chance,  it  seemed,  was  to  be  w-on,  if  at  all.  as  is 
the  precious  metal— only  after  intelligent  pros- 
pecting and  patient  digging. 

How  utterly  alone  he  felt  in  that  crowd  of  hur- 
rying strangers !  \'ery  different  it  all  was  from 
his  cozy  little  country,  where  every  one  was  a 
neighbor,  even  the  king  himself. 

Out  of  sheer  loneliness  and  the  desire  to  be- 
long to  somebody  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  a  gang 
of  men  who  were  being  gathered  together  to 
work  in  a  mining-camp  on  the  .\llegheny  River. 
Perhaps  the  West  was  his  Promised  Land,  and 
Pennsylvania  would  be  a  start  on  the  way. 

The  young  carpenter  was  set  to  work  building 
houses  for  the  workers  in  the  mines.  He  could 
not  content  himself,  however,  in  this  shut-in 
country.  To  one  used  to  the  vastness  of  a  level 
land  stretching  as  far  as  eye  could  see,  the  hills 
and  forests  seemed  to  hedge  him  in  on  every  side 
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—as  if  he  coukl  not  brcatlio.  To  ease  tlie  rest- 
lessness of  his  homesick  spirit,  he  dctc'fniincil  to 
try  his  fortinie  at  coal-mining.  One  day  was 
enough  of  that.  In  his  inexperience  he  failed  to 
brace  the  roof  properly,  and  a  great  piece  of  rock 
came  down  on  him,  knocking  the  lamp  from  liis 
cai)  and  leaving  him  stunned  and  in  iitler  dark- 
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ness.  When  at  last  he  succeeded  in  groping  his 
way  out.  it  was  as  if  he  had  come  back  from  the 
dead.  The  daylight  had  never  before  seemed  so 
precious.  Nothing  could  have  induced  liini  to 
try  coal-mining  again. 

.Vt  this  tirne,  news  came  of  the  war  between 
Germany  and  France.  It  was  expected,  more- 
over, that  Denmark  would  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  French,  since  only  a  few  years  before,  in 
1864,  Germany  had  seized  some  of  the  choicest 
territory  of  the  little  North  Sea  kingdom  — Schles- 
wig-liolstein.  the  section  through  which  the  im- 
portant Kiel  Canal  has  been  built.  Every  Dane 
longed  to  avenge  the  wrong.  Jacob  Riis  at  once 
left  his  tools  and  his  work.  He  would  win  glory 
as  a  soldier. 


lie  reached  New  ^'ork  with  but  a  single  cent 
in  his  pocket,  only  to  find  that  no  one  was  fitting 
out  volunteer  companies  to  send  to  France.  Here 
he  was  longing  to  offer  his  life  for  the  cause,  and 
it  was  treated  like  a  worthless  trifle.  Clothes  and 
every  clierished  possession  that  his  little  trunk 
contained  were  soon  pawned  to  pay  for  food  and 
a  roof  over  his  head. 

'I'herc  followed  months  when  the 
young  man  wandered  about  the  great 
city,  homeless,  hungry,  vainly  seeking 
employment.  Too  proud  to  beg,  he 
yet  accepted  night  after  night  a  plate 
of  meat  and  rolls  which  a  French 
cook  in  a  large  restaurant  handed  him 
from  a  basement  window.  It  seemed 
as  if  that  was  a  part  of  the  debt 
France  owed  her  would-be  soldier. 

He  was  one  of  a  weary  army  of 
discouraged  men  hunting  for  work. 
~  He  knew  what  it  meant  to  sleep  on 
•J  park  benches,  in  doorways,  in  empty 
I  wagons,  and  even  on  the  flat  stone 
I  slabs  of  a  graveyard.  There  were  in 
Z  New  York  friends  of  his  family  w'ho 
might  have  helped  him,  but  he  was 

1100  proud  to  make  himself  known  in 
his  [jresent  .sorry  plight.  He  even  de- 
stroyed the  letters  to  them,  lest  in  a 
moment  of  weakness  he  might  be 
_        lenipted  to  appeal  to  their  charity. 

This    time    of    hardship,    how'ever, 

was  destined  to  bear  fruit.    Jacob  Riis 

came    to    know    the   shadows   of   the 

great    city — all    the    miserable    alleys 

and  narrow  courts  of  the   East  Side 

^lums.     And  then  and  there,  weak  and 

starving  though  he  was,  the  boy  who 

bad    given    his    Christmas    money    to 

hell)  Rag  Hall  vowed  that  he  would 

some    day    work    to    remove    those 

plague-spots   from  the  city's  life.     "How  true  it 

is,"  he  said,  "that  one  half  of  the  world  does  n't 

know   how   the   other   half   lives!      If   they   only 

knew,  things  would  be  different." 

At  last  the  chance  for  which  he  had  been  long- 
ing came.  Hearing  that  a  new  reporter  was 
wanted  by  the  News  Association,  he  applied  for 
the  position.  After  looking  the  haggard  appli- 
cant over  for  a  moment  doubtfully,  the  editor  was 
moved  to  give  him  a  trial.  The  starving  man 
was  sent  to  report  a  political  banquet.  When  he 
turned  in  his  "copy  "  at  the  office  the  editor  said 
briefly: 

"You  will  do.  Take  that  desk  and  report  at 
ten  every  morning,  sharp." 

So  began  his  life  as  a  reporter. 
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Perhaps  you  know  something  of  his  success  as 
a  newspaper  man.  He  knew  how  to  gather  news ; 
and  he  knew  how  to  find  the  words  that  made 
bare  facts  live.  The  days  and  nights  of  priva- 
tion had  been  rich  in  experience.  He  was  truly 
"a  part  of  all  that  he  had  met."  Something  of 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  existence,  something  of  his  warm,  un- 
derstanding sympathy  for  every  variety  of  hu- 
man joy  and  sorrow,  crept  into  his  work.  Be- 
sides, the  young  man  had  boundless  enthusiasm 
and  tireless  industry. 

"That  chap  just  seems  to  eat  work,"  said  his 
fellow-reporters. 

One  day  a  very  special  letter  came  from  Den- 
mark, which  told  him  that  his  gentle  Elizabeth 
was  quite  convinced  that  he  was  indeed  the  prince 
of  her  life  story.  So,  as  it  turned  out,  he  did  n't 
have  to  make  a  fortune  before  he  was  able  to 
bring  her  to  share  his  home  in  New  York.  With 
her  it  seemed  that  he  brought  the  best  of  the  old 
life  into  the  new- 
Brought  the  moonlight,  starlight,  firelight, 
Brought  tlic  sunshine  of  his  people. 

The  only  homesick  times  that  he  knew  now 
were  the  days  when  his  work  as  a  reporter  took 
him  to  the  streets  of  the  miserable  tenements.  All 
his  soul  cried  out  against  these  places  where  the 
poor,  the  weak,  and  the  wicked,  the  old,  the  sick, 
and  helpless  babies  were  all  herded  together  in 
damp,  dingy  rooms  where  the  purifying  sunlight 
never  entered.  During  his  years  of  wandering 
in  search  of  work  he  had  gained  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  such  conditions.  He  knew  what 
poverty  meant  and  how  it  felt.  Afterward,  .when 
he  saw  this  hideous  squalor,  he  shared  it.  These 
people  were  his  neighbors. 

"Over  against  the  tenements  of  our  cities,"  he 
said,  "ever  rises  in  my  mind  the  fields,  the  woods, 
God's  open  sky,  as  accusers  and  witnesses  that 
His  temple  is  being  defiled  and  man  dwarfed  in 
body  and  soul." 

He  knew  that  the  one  way  to  remove  such  evils 
and  force  people  to  put  up  decent  houses  for  the 
poor  was  to  bring  the  facts  out  in  the  o[)en. 
When  he  described  what  he  had  seen,  the  words 
seemed  to  mean  little  to  many  of  the  people  that 
he  wanted  to  reach.  Then  he  hit  upon  the  plan 
of  taking  pictures.  These  pictures  served  to  il- 
lustrate some  very  direct  talks  he  gave  in  the 
churches.  Later,  many  of  them  made  an  impor- 
tant part  of  his  book,  "How  the  Other  Half 
Lives." 

"These  people  are  your  neighbors,"  said  Jacob 
Riis.  "It  is  the  business  of  the  fortunate  half  of 
those  who  live  in  our  great  cities  to  find  out  how 


the  other  half  lives.     No  one  can  live  to  himself 
or  die  to  himself  — 

'If  you  will  not  grub  for  your  neighbor's  weeds, 
In  your  own  garden  you  '11  find  the  seeds.'  " 

Through  his  persistent  campaigning,  one  of  the 
very  worst  parts  of  New  York,  known  as  ]\Iul- 
berry  Bend,  a  veritable  network  of  alleys  which 
gave  hiding  to  misery  and  crime  untold,  was 
bought  by  the  city,  the  buildings  torn  down,  and 
the  spot  converted  into  a  public  park. 

Years  later,  when  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
President,  he  asked  Mr.  Riis  to  investigate  the 
conditions  of  streets  and  alleys  in  Washington.  It 
developed  that  within  three  squares  of  the  Capi- 
tol there  was  a  system  of  alleys  honeycombing  a 
single  block  where  a  thousand  people  were 
crowded  together  under  conditions  that  made  a 
hotbed  of  misery,  crime,  and  disease.  The  good 
citizens  of  the  National  Capital,  who  had  read 
with  horror  about  the  evils  of  New  York  and 
Chicago,  were  rudely  shaken  out  of  their  self- 
complacency.  That  square  is  now  one  of  Wash- 
ington's parks. 

Jacob  Riis  early  learned  the  power  of  facts 
His  training  as  a  reporter  taught  him  that.  He 
was  also  willing  to  work  early  and  late,  when 
the  need  arose,  to  gather  them.  At  one  time 
when  there  was  a  cholera  scare  in  New  York,  and 
the  Health  Department  stated  after  analysis  that 
there  was  risk  in  drinking  the  water  from  the 
Croton  River,  Riis  took  his  camera  and  explored 
not  only  the  Croton  River  to  its  source,  but  also 
every  stream  that  emptied  into  it,  taking  pictures 
that  proved  in  the  most  convincing  way  the  dan- 
gers of  the  city.  .As  a  result,  money  was  appro- 
priated to  buy  a  strip  of  land  along  the  streams, 
wide  enough  to  protect  the  people's  water-supply. 

Another  great  work  that  Jacob  Riis  was  en- 
abled to  carry  through  had  its  beginnings  in  that 
stormy  chapter  of  his  life  when  he  found  himself 
a  vagrant  among  vagrants  He  learned  at  first 
hand  what  the  police  lodging-houses  for  the 
homeless  were  like.  At  that  time  this  charity 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ])olice,  who  had  nei- 
ther the  ability  nor  the  desire  to  handle  these 
cases  wisely  and  humanely  and  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  helping  people  to  help  themselves.  Jacob 
Riis  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  was  then  police  commissioner  of 
New  York,  to  make  the  organized  charity  of  the 
city  an  intelligent  agency  for  relieving  suffering 
and  putting  on  their  feet  again  those  who  were, 
for  some  reason,  "down  and  out."  Many  were 
brought  back  to  wholesome  living  through  the 
realization  that  they  had  "neighbors"  who  cared. 

In  the  same  way  he  worked  for  parks  and  play- 
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grounds  for  the  children.  He  5aw  that  the  city 
spoils  much  good  human  material.         — 

"\\"e  talk  a  great  deal  about  city  toughs,"  he 
says  in  his  autobiography.  "In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  they  are  lads  of  normal  impulses  whose  pos- 
sibilities have  all  been  smothered  by  the  slum. 
With  better  opportunities  they  might  have  been 
heroes." 

Many  honors  came  to  Jacob  Riis.  He  was 
known  as  a  "boss  reporter" ;  his  books  gave  him 
a  nation-wide  fame:  the  King  of  Denmark  sent 
him  the  Crusaders'  Cross,  the  greatest  honor  his 
native  land  could  bestow:  President  Roosevelt 
called  him  the  "most  useful  American"  of  his 
day.  But  I  tKink  what  meant  more  to  him  than 
any  or  all  of  these  things  was  the  real  affection 
of  his  many  "neighbors,"  especially  the  children. 

Many  times  he  gathered  together  boys  and 
girls  from  the  streets  to  enjoy  a  day  with  him  in 
the  country. 

"This  will  help  until  we  can  give  them  trees 
and  grass  in  their  slum,"  he  would  say.  "and  then 


there  will  be  no  slum."  His  eyes  grew  very  ten- 
der as  he  added,  "Xo,  there  will  be  no  slum :  it 
will  be  a  true  City  Beautiful— and  the  fairest 
blossoms  there  will  be  the  children." 

In  the  Jacob  Riis  Settlement  in  Xew  York  the 
work  he  started  for  his  little  neighbors  is  still 
carried  on.  Two  houses  in  one  of  the  most 
crowded  sections  of  the  city  now  furnish  club- 
rooms  and  playrooms  for  the  children  of  the  tene- 
ments. .\nd  just  as  Jacob  Riis  used  to  carry  the 
boys  and  girls  away  from  the  city  in  summer,  so 
the  settlement  gives  its  children  a  glimpse  of  real 
country  in  its  Fresh-air  Home. 

Riis  called  the  story  of  his  life  "The  Making 
of  an  American."  While  his  life  was  in  the  mak- 
ing he  helped  to  make  many  others.  He  was  in 
truth  a  maker  of  Americans. 

Do  you  not  think  that  he  lived  a  life  as  truly 
adventurous  as  the  vikings  of  old— this  viking  of 
our  own  day?  They  lived  for  deeds  of  daring 
and  plunder ;  he  lived  for  deeds  every  whit  as 
bra\e— and  for  service. 


THE  BUTTON  BOX 


Whe.\  measles  come  with  fever  and  gloom. 
And  put  me  to  bed  in  a  darkened  room, 
.\nd  I  cannot  draw  or  play  with  blocks. 
Then  Mother  gives  me  the  button  box. 
I  can  feel  the  buttons  in  the  dark, 
-And  I  know  each  kind  by  the  shape  and  mark ; 
And  they  tell  me  stories  of  land  and  sea— 
!Most  wonderful  stories  thev  seem  to  me. 


.\nd  this  metal  button— not  great  its  worth. 
But  it  takes  me  down  to  the  depths  of  the  earth. 
To  the  deep  dark  mines  where  day  and  night 
Men  dig  the  ore  with  all  their  might. 
.  .A.nd  this  French  button,  old  in  years. 
From  one  of  Xapoleon's  grenadiers. 
Tells  me  of  mighty  days  it  knew. 
And  the  great  world-battle  of  Waterloo. 


This  smooth  pearl  button  takes  me  down 
To  the  ocean  caves  of  the  mermaid's  town. 
Where  seaweeds  toss,  and  pirate's  gold 
Gleams  from  the  wrecks  of  galleons  old. 
This  ivory  button,  so  white  and  fair. 
Takes  me  away  to  the  elephant's  lair. 
In  the  tangled  African  swamp  and  river. 
Where  the  shining  tusks  oft  make  men  shiver. 


This  naval  button  with  anchor  array 

Ships  me  off  to  Manila  Bay, 

And  round  the  world  with  Dewey's  men, 

\ictorious  ever  and  home  again. 

This  silver  button  my  grandfather  wore 

On  a  velvet  suit  in  days  of  yore, 

With  ruffled  shirt  and  powdered  wig — 

My !  but  he  did  look  grand  and  big ! 


And  this  hard  bone  button  whisks  me  away 
To  Western  prairies  or  Southern  bay. 
Where  herds  of  oxen  roam  wild  lands 
Till  their  bones  lie  bleaching  on  the  sands. 
This  wooden  button  has  magic  spell 
To  take  me  off  to  a  German  dell, 
In  the  great  Black  Forest,  where  girls  and  boys 
All  winter  long  were  carving  toys. 


And  this  beautiful  satin  button,  I  guess, 
Is  from  my  grandmother's  wedding  dress,— 
Oh  the  wedding  bells  and  candles  and  cake, 
All  for  a  lady  and  her  sweet  sake ! 
So  I  play  in  bed  in  my  darkened  room 
With  this  magical  gift  for  days  of  gloom, 
And  I  wander  happy  and  fleet  as  a  fox 
Round  the  whole  big  world  with  the  button  bo.x. 

Oliz'cr  Hiickel. 


THE  UNGRATEFUL  MAN 

BY  GRACE  DIETRICH  MCCARTHY 


I 


Alice  was  seated  before  the  fire  holding  a  brown 
leather  book  and  slowly  spelling  "G-e-s-t-a 
R-o-m-a-n  -o-r-u-m . " 

"What  does  that  spell,  Aunt  Alice?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Aunt  Alice,  absent-mindedly, 
as  she  wrote  away  for  dear  life. 

"Hello,  what  have  you  there?"  said  Bob,  with 
a  laugh,  looking  over  her  shoulder.  "Jolly-look- 
ing old  book,  —  but  that  's  Latin,"  pointing  to  the 
title. 

"What  does  it  mean  ?"  said  Alice,  hopefully, 
for  she  was  anxious  for  conversation.  It  was 
too  wet  to  go  out,  she  had  read  till  she  was  tired, 
and  Aunt  Alice's  letters  seemed  to  be  endless. 

"It  means  'deeds  of  the  Romans,' "  said  Bob. 

"It  's  all  Latin,  is  n't  it?  They  look  like  short 
stories;  do  read  me  one!"  said  Alice,  in  a  whee- 
dling tone. 

"Too  stiff  Latin  for  me.  Let  's  tease  Aunt 
Alice  to  do  it.  Aunt  Alice  !  Aunt  Alice  !  Please 
take  pity  on  your  weary  relatives  and  read  them 
a  rousing  good  tale  of  the  Romans." 

"What  book  is  that?"  said  Aunt  Alice,  as  she 
folded  a  letter.  "Oh,  the  'Gesta  Romanorum.' 
Rut  those  stories  are  not  about  the  Romans,  or 
written  by  them.  That  is  just  a  name  given  to  a 
collection  of  tales  used  as  sermons  and  exhorta- 
tions by  the  clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

"Oh,  Aunt  Alice,  there  must  be  a  good  story 
among  them.  Won't  you  tell  it  to  us?  We  are 
so  tired  of  this  stupid  weather." 

"Prove  yourself  the  aunt  of  aunts,  and  tell  us 
a  ripping  good  tale,"  said  Bob,  placing  the  book 
ill  her  hands. 


"The  aunt  of  a  pair  of  insatiable  story-con- 
sumers," returned  Aunt  Alice,  with  the  smile  that 
always  meant  a  story.  "Since  I  am  myself  largely 
responsible  for  the  appetite,  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
try  to  satisfy  it";  and,  seating  herself  before  the 
fire  with  an  eager  listener  on  each  side  of  her, 
she  began : 

OxE  beautiful  summer  day,  a  long  time  ago,  Vi- 
tales,  a  rich  \'enetian  nobleman,  went  out  hunt- 
ing, taking  only  one  servant  with  him.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  they  became  separated,  and  Vitales 
found  himself  alone  in  a  strange,  wild  part  of  the 
forest,  with  night. coming  swiftly  on.  Hoping  to 
find  either  his  servant  or  some  house  where  he 
might  spend  the  night,  he  was  groping  his  way 
through  the  trees  when,  with  a  sudden  crash,  he 
stumbled  and  fell  down,  down,  striking  the 
ground  with  a  thud.  Vitales,  terrified,  thought 
he  had  slipped  over  a  precipice ;  but  when  he 
gathered  his  scattered  wits  together,  he  found 
iiimself  in  a  pit  dug  to  catch  wild  animals.  He 
was  bruised  and  dazed  by  the  fall,  but  not  badly 
liurt,  and  he  began  to  look  around  the  edge  of  the 
pit  for  a  stick  or  root  by  which  he  could  pull  him- 
self out.  Suddenly  the  undergrowth  near  him  be- 
gan to  rustle  and  crackle.  Low  dangerous  growls 
and  hisses  made  him  shrink  back,  cold  with  fear. 
The  pit  was  full  of  wild  animals  that  had  fallen 
into  it,  just  as  he  had. 

For  two  nights  and  a  day.  he  crouched  against 
the  side  of  the  pit.  hardly  daring  to  breathe;  but 
on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  he  decided  that 
anvthing  was  better  than  dving  of  slow  starva- 
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tion.  so  he  began  to  call  aloud;  and  weak  as  he 
was  from  fright  and  lack  of  food,  the  forest  was 
soon  ringing  with  his  cries  of  ''Help !  Help ! 
Help  !" 

A  peasant  crossing  the  forest  heard  the  cries, 
and  at  first  he  was  frightened;  but  after  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  taking  courage,  he  approached  the 
jjit  and  asked  who  had  called. 

".\  poor  huntsman."  answered  \'itales,  "who 
has  passed  two  long  nights  and  a  day  here.  Help 
me  out  for  the  love  of  mercy.  Help  me  out,  and 
I  will  reward  you  handsomely." 

"Poor  man  !"  said  the  peasant,  "I  will  do  what 
I  can";  and  he  began  cutting  off  the  branch  of  a 
tree  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man. 
"Listen  to  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you.  I  will 
let  down  this  branch  into  the  pit.  I  will  fasten 
it  against  the  sides  and  hold  it  with  my  hands; 
by  pulling  yourself  out  by  it,  you  may  get  free 
from  your  ])rison." 

"Good !"  answered  Vitales.  "Ask  for  anything 
you  wish  and  it  shall  be  granted." 

"I  ask  for  nothing,"  said  the  peasant;  "but  I 
am  to  be  married,  and  you  may  give  me  a  wed- 
ding present,  if  you  choose.  ' 

So  saying,  the  peasant  let  down  the  branch. 
He  soon  felt  it  grow  heavier,  and  a  moment  later 
a  monkey  leaped  from  the  pit.  He,  too,  like  Vi- 
tales, had  fallen  into  it,  and  now  had  seized  the 
branch  which  the  peasant  had  let  down. 

With  a  cry  of  fear,  the  man  dropped  the  branch 
and  fled  from  the  pit ;  but  a  wail  from  Vitales 
stopped  him. 

"Do  not  leave  me  !"  cried  Vitales.  "My  friend, 
my  dear  friend,  I  beg  of  you,  I  implore  you  !  T 
will  enrich  you.  T  am  the  Lord  Vitales,  a  rich 
Venetian.  Do  not  let  me  die  of  hunger  in  this 
horrible  pit !" 

The  peasant  w'as  touched  by  this  entreaty,  so 
he  returned  to  the  pit  and  again  lowered  the 
branch.  Rut  it  no  sooner  was  let  down  than  a 
linn,  with  a  roar  of  delight,  bounded  from  the 
pit  and  dashed  away  into  the  forest. 

"Oh !     Oh !     It  must  be  an  evil  spirit  in  the 


pit!"  cried  the  peasant,  and  fled,  still  holding  the 
branch. 

"Help!  Help!  Return  for  the  love  of  mercy!" 
screamed  Vitales.  "To  die  of  hunger  in  this  pit ! 
Whoever  you  may  be.  I  implore  you  to  help  me  ! 
I  will  give  you  a  house  and  field,  cows  and  gold, 
all  you  can  ask  for  !  Only  save  me  !  Only  save 
me  !" 

The  peasant  could  not  resist  this  entreaty,  and, 
though  trembling  with  fear,  he  came  to  the  mouth 
of  the  pit  and  thrust  in  the  branch.  With  a  hiss 
of  delight,  a  huge  serpent  writhed  from  the  hole. 
Half  dead  with  fear,  the  peasant  fell  cowering 
on  the  ground,  but  Vitales,  thinking  he  had  run 
away,  cried  and  moaned:  "Will  no  one  help  me? 
Oh  !     Oh  !  then  must  I  die  ?" 

"It  must  be  the  Prince  of  Darkness  himself !" 
said  the  peasant;  "but  the  voice  sounds  exactly 
like  a  man's." 

"Oh,  if  you  are  still  there,"  said  Vitales,  "in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  still  dear  to  you,  save  me, 
that  I  may  at  least  die  at  home,  not  in  this  horri- 
ble pit !  T  will  give  3'ou  my  palace  at  Venice. 
my  possessions,  my  honors.  I  give  them  all ;  and 
may  I  die  if  I  forfeit  my  word  !  Only  save  my 
life'!" 

The  peasant  could  not  resist  such  pleading,  and 
again  let  down  the  stick.  \\'ith  a  bound,  Vitales 
succeeded  in  grasping  it  and  clambered  to  the 
top. 

"Oh,  here  you  are  at  last !"  exclaimed  the 
peasant. 

"Yes,  my  benefactor,  my  savior!"'  said  \'itales, 
as  he  fell  fainting  on  the  ground. 

"Let  us  quit  this  forest,"'  said  the  peasant,  giv- 
ing \'itales  his  arm.    "Eat  this  piece  of  bread."' 

"How  can  I  ever  sufficiently  recompense  you  ?" 

"You  have  promised  me  a  wedding  present  and 
your  palace  at  Venice,"  said  the  peasant. 

"Yes.  certainly,  I  w-ill  give  you  a  present,  my 
dear  friend."  said  Vitales,  as  they  w-alked  along; 
".ind  I  will  make  you  the  richest  peasant  in  your 
village.     A\'here  do  you  live?'' 

"At  Aspasia,  in  the  forest,  but  I  would  will- 
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insiy   (|iiit   my   village   to   live   in   Venice,   in   the 
palace  yon  have  promised  me." 

"Here  we  are  out  of  the  forest,"  said  Vitales; 
"I  know  my  road  now,  thank  you." 

"But  when  shall  I  come  for  my  wedding  pres- 
ent and  my  palace?"  returned  the  peasant. 

"When  you  will,"  said  Vitales,  and  they  sepa- 
rated. 

^  ICarly  the  next  morning,  the  peasant  set  out  for 
Venice.  The  servants  laughed  at  him  when  he 
said  he  had  come  to  take  possession  of  his  pal- 
ace: and  when  word  was  finally  brought  to  Vi- 
tales that  a  peasant  was  at  the  door,  saying  that 
he  had  come  for  his  wedding  present  and  his  pal- 
ace, Vitales  ordered  his  servants  to  drive  him 
away,  exclaiming,  "I  do  not  wish  to  be  annoyed 
by  this  wild  and  foolish  fellow  !" 

With  insults  and  jeers,  the  attendants  closed 
the  doors  on  him,  and,  disappointed  and  weary, 
the  poor  peasant  returned  to  his  cottage.  He 
pushed  open  the  door  and  stopped  to  stare.  At 
one  corner  of  his  fireplace  was  seated  the  mon- 
key, at  the  other  corner  the  lion,  and  the  serpent 
had  twisted  itself  in  circles  on  the  hearth  ! 

The  peasant  was  seized  with  fear.  "The  man 
has  driven  me  from  his  door;  these  animals  will 
certainly  devour  me !"  he  exclaimed 

But  the  monkey  gave  him  a  most  amicable  gri- 
mace, the  lion  came  and  licked  his  hand,  and  the 
serpent  moved  about  with  a 
contented  air. 

"Poor  animals  !"  he  said, 
"they  are  better  than  Vi- 
tales; he  drove  me  like  a 
beggar  from  the  door.  I 
have  not  a  stick  of  wood, 
or  a  morsel  of  meat  for  a 
meal,  and  no  money  to  buy 
any.  The  ungrateful  wretch 
—  with  his  wedding  present 
and  his  palace  !" 

Hardly  had  he  finished 
speaking,  when  the  monkey 
led  him  by  signs  to  a  dark 
corner  of  the  room,  and 
there,  all  piled  up  neatly, 
was  a  quantity  of  wood. 
The  monkey  had  collected 
this  wood  in  the  forest  and 
brought  it  into  the  cottage. 
Pleased  with  his  kindness, 
the  peasant  turned  to  see 
the  lion  leading  the  way  to 
an  opposite  corner,  where 
he  found  a  sheep,  two  hares, 
and  a  fine  boar,  all  covered 
with   branches   of  trees   to 
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keep  them  fresh.  It  was  the  lion  who  h:ul  hunted 
for  his  benefactor. 

''And  you,  then,"  said  he  to  the  serpent,  "have 
you  brought  me  nothing?  Are  you  a  Vitales,  or 
a  grateful  creature,  like  the  monkey  and  the 
lion?" 

Gliding  under  a  stone  in  the  floor,  the  serpent 
reappeared  quickly,  bearing  a  beautiful  diamond 
in  its  mouth. 

".\  diamond  !"  cried  tiie  peasant,  and,  stretch- 
i.ig  forth  his  hand,  he  took  it,  while  the  monkey, 
the  lion,  and  the  serpent  crowded  around  to  re- 
ceive his  caresses. 

As  soon  as  it  was  daylight,  the  peasant  set  out 


"Ves.  noble  gentleman." 

"And  he  drove  you  like  a  beggar  from  his 
door?" 

"Ves.  noble  gentleman." 

"Let  Signor  \'itales  appear, '  said  the  magis- 
trate. 

Vitales  appeared. 

"Do  you  know  this  man,  Signor  Vitales?" 

"Is  it  likely  that  one  of  my  rank  would  con- 
sort with  a  peasant?"  replied  Vitales. 

The  magistrate  consulted  the  lawj'ers.  "This 
man,"  they  said,  pointing  to  the  peasant,  "is  evi- 
dently a  knave ;  he  must  be  thrown  into  prison. 
Signor  \'itales,  you  are  e.xcused." 


rUE   WHOI.K   COURT    WAS   FILLED   WllH   CONFUSION,    THOUGH   THE  ANIM.VLS,    WITH   NO  ATTEMPT 


again  for  Venice.  He  went  immediately  to  a  jew- 
eler, and  showed  the  diamond  to  him. 

"How  much  do  you  ask  for  it  ?"  said  he. 

"Two  hundred  crowns,"  said  the  peasant,  think- 
ing that  to  be  a  great  price,  though  it  was  hardly 
a  tenth  part  of  its  real  value. 

The  jeweler  looked  at  him  and  said.  ".Since 
you  name  such  a  price  as  that,  you  must  be  a  rob- 
ber, and  I  arrest  you !" 

"If  it  is  not  worth  so  nuicb,  give  me  less."  cried 
the  poor  peasant  in  dismay.  "I  am  not  a  robber, 
I  am  an  honest  man ;  it  was  the  serpent  who  gave 
nie  the  diamond." 

But  they  hustled  him  before  the  magistrate, 
who  listened  to  the  whole  story. 

"Let  Signor  Vitales  be  sent  for,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  peasant  repeated  his  story. 

"And  so,"  said  the  magistrate,  "you  saved  the 
Signor  \'itales?' 

"Ves,  noble  gentleman." 

".\nd  he  promised  you  a  marriage  present  and 
his  palace  at  Venice  for  yourself?" 


W'ith  a  sign  and  a  nod,  the  magistrate  said  to 
an  officer,  "Take  that  man  to  prison." 

The  terrified  peasant  fell  on  his  knees  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall.  "Noble  gentleman  !  Noble 
gentleman !"  he  cried.  "It  is  possible  that  the 
diamond  may  have  been  stolen.  The  serpent  who 
gave  it  to  me  may  have  wished  to  deceive  me. 
It  is  possible  the  ape,  the  lion,  and  the  serpent 
may  all  be  creatures  of  the  evil  one,  but  it  is 
true  that  I  saved  Signor  \itales!"  (turning  to 
him).  "I  ask  you  not  for  the  wedding  present, 
sir,  nor  the  marble  palace :  but  say  a  wortl  for 
me :  do  not  let  me  he  put  into  prison  !  I  did  not 
abandon  you  when  you  were  in  the  pit !" 

"Noble  gentleman,"  said  Vitales,  bowing  to  the 
court,  "I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said.  My 
rank,  my  honors,  make  this  man's  story  prepos- 
terous. Has  he  a  single  witness  to  produce? 
Where  are  they?" 

At  that  moment,  the  court  was  thrown  into 
fear  and  astonishment,  for  the  lion,  the  monkey, 
and   the  serpent  entered  the  hall  together.     The 
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monkey  was  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  lion,  the 
serpent  was  twined  around  the  arms  of-*he  mon- 
key. 

The  lion  roared,  the  monkey  chattered,  and  the 
serpent  hissed. 

"Help !  Help !"  cried  \'itales.  in  alarm,  "the 
animals  of  the  pit !"  And,  with  chattering  teeth, 
he  ran  close  to  the  guard. 

The  whole  court  was  filletl  with  confusion, 
though  the  animals,  with  no  attempt  to  injure 
anybody,  simply  made  their  way  close  to  the  side 
of  the  peasant. 


the  peasant  and  his  wife  lived  happily  for  many 
years  in  the  palace  of  V'itales.  with  the  monkey, 
the  lion,  and  the  serpent.    And  if  you  are  tempted 


TO  INJURE   ANYBODY,    SIMPLY    MADE    THEIK    WAY    CLOSE    TO    THE  SIDE   OF   THE    PEASANT 


When  order  was  restored,  the  magistrate  rose 
and  said :  "Signor  Vitales,  you  asked  where  were 
the  witnesses  of  this  poor  peasant.  Here  they 
are,  sent  to  punish  you  for  your  ingratitude.  As 
for  you,"  turning  to  the  peasant,  who  was  caress- 
ing the  animals,  ''since  a  \'enetian  has  promised 
you  a  palace  of  marble  and  a  wedding  present, 
the  republic  of  Venice  will  fulfil  the  promise. 
The  palace  of  \'ita!es  and  half  his  goods  are 
yours." 

The  deeds  were  drawn  up  that  very  day,  and 


to  doubt  this  story,  all  I  can  say  is,  go  to  Venice, 
where  you  may  see  a  picture  of  them  as  they  en- 
tered the  court,  the  lion  carrying  the  monkey, 
and  the  monkey  carrying  the  serpent. 

TfiE  stor\-  ended,  there  was  a  pause.  "Those  old 
fellows  in  the  ^Middle  Ages  got  together  some 
pretty  good  stories,  did  n't  they  ?  Thank  you 
very  much.  Aunt  Alice,"  said  Bob. 

"I   'm   going  to   study   my   Latin   more,"   said 
Alice:  and  Aunt  Alice  smiled. 


THE  SINGER  OF  A  THOUSAND  SONGS 

BY  MONTROSE  J.   MOSES 
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There  is  no  telling  into  how  many  young  folks' 
hearts  Miss  Kitty  Cheatham  has  simg  her  way. 
To  calculate  by  the  wagon-load  of  letters  she  has 
received,  we  would  sav  that  all  the  children  from 
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New  York  to  Timbuctoo  know  her  and  call  her 
Kitty.  They  write  her  notes  on  every  conceiva- 
ble kind  of  paper— white  sheets  with  beautiful 
shepherdesses  on  the  front  page,  yellow  sheets 
with  funny  sketches  done  in  .scrawly  lines,  pink 
sheets  with  green  pencil  markings  all  over  them. 
They  tell  her  they  have  been  to  her  concerts  and 
liked  "Little  Boy  Blue"  when  she  sang  it:  they 
ask  her  to  tell  them  the  story  of  "Brer  Rabbit  and 
the  Tar  Baby"  the  ne.xt  time  she  sings  for  them; 
they  send  her  little  jokes  and  poems  they  think 
she  ought  to  know  about :  they  load  her  down  with 
their  love  and  admiration.  This  is  what  it  means 
to  be  a  singer  of  ciiildhood  for  children. 

Miss  Kitty  Cheatham  is  to  song-land  what  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson  in  "A  Child's  Garden  of 
N'erse"  is  to  poetry,  and  what  Kenneth  Grahame 


in  "The  Golden  Age"  is  to  prose.  Whether  it  be 
in  her  own  home  or  in  the  homes  of  others, 
whether  in  her  shepherdess  dress  of  pink  and 
blue  she  stands  before  you  on  the  platform,  she 
is  the  epitome  of  melody,  and  you  are  carried 
away  into  a  realm  of  her  own  making  where 
there  are  only  smiles  and  joyous  dancing,  and 
where  you  hear  only  delicate  and  dainty  sounds. 
Sometimes  Kitty  Cheatham  tells  you  about  bears 
and  dark  woods  and  blustering  ogres,  but  she  al- 
wa3S  gives  you  a  "comfy  "  feeling  that  the  bears 
are  beneficent,  that  the  woods  are  full  of  myste- 
rious fairies  rather  than  of  vindictive  witches, 
and  that  the  ogres  would  rather  welcome  you 
than  eat  you  up. 

When  you  go  to  one  of  her  concerts,  you  real- 
ize that  her  programs  are  veritable  national  con- 
gresses, where  nations  in  song-land  dwell  amica- 
bly side  by  side.  If  it  be  around  Christmas-time 
that  you  hear  her  sing,  she  will  convince  you  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  that  the  Christmas  spirit  is  the 
same  the  world  over,  whether  in  France,  in  Rus- 
sia, in  England,  in  Germany,  or  in  Sweden.  You 
will  learn  from  her  that  all  mothers  the  world 
over,  whether  in  China,  Japan,  or  the  L'nited 
-States,  have  their  beautiful  lullabies.  And  should 
it  hajipen  that  you  hear  her  during  one  of  the 
spring  months,  she  will  convince  you  that  the 
universe  is  one  glorious  field  of  daisies,  and  that 
the  Japanese  cherry-trees  and  the  ( ieorgia  peach- 
trees,  with  their  pink  blossoms,  are  gifts  richer 
than  the  greatest  crowns  that  kings  can  wear. 

Her  begiimings  are  like  the  beginnings  of  an 
enchanted  fairy  tale.  It  all  happened  one  rainy 
day  in  Brittany,  in  a  romantic  chateau  by  an 
open  fire.  When  Kitty  Cheatham  was  a  child  liv- 
ing in  the  South  and  brought  up  under  the  loving 
care  of  a  colored  mannny,  she  little  knew  how 
much  a  part  of  her  had  become  those  wonderful 
crooning  songs  which  the  plantation  darky  sings 
on  all  occasions.  It  was  farthest  from  her  mind, 
during  her  girlhood  in  Tennessee,  to  become  a 
real  singer,  though  her  voice  was  even  then  a 
pleasure  to  her  family.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  children  who  now  clamor  for  her  would  ever 
have  known  that  she  had  a  voice  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  while  sitting  before  that  fire  in 
Brittany  on  that  rainy  day  she  began  crooning, 
from  memory,  the  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot," 
which  her  mammy  had  so  often  sung  to  her.  It 
was  then  that  a  friend  of  hers  leaned  over  to 
where  she  sat  upon  the  rug  and  said  to  her,  "My 
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dear,  where  did  you  learn  sucll  songs?"  And 
Miss  Cheatiiam  told  her  of  the  South,  o*  the  col- 
ored nianniiy,  and  of  the  negro  hynuis  that  used 
to  be  heard  on  the  plantation  in  bygone  days. 

No  fairy  godmother  ever  did  more  for  Cin- 
derella than  did  this  friend 
of  Kitty  Cheatham's  for  her 
that  afternoon  in  the  l-'rench 
chateau.  Two  weeks  from 
that  day  Miss  Cheatham  was 
the  center  of  a  musical  party 
given  for  her  by  one  of  the 
ladies  in  waiting  to  Queen 
.Alexandra.  Londoners  knew 
nothing  of  the  beauties  of 
negro  melodies :  they  thought 
that  the  darkies  sang  only 
"coon"  songs;  and  when  Miss 
Cheatham  told  them  other- 
wise, she  became  the  object  of 
much  attention,  and  many  peo- 
ple in  England.  France,  Spain, 
Greece,  Bavaria,  Germany. 
Rumania,  Servia,  and  Russia 
wanted  to  hear  her.  If  you 
take  a  map  of  Europe  and 
trace  upon  it  where  Kitty 
Cheatham  has  sung,  you  will 
make  a  zigzag  line  all  over 
that  continent,  for  she  has 
been  not  only  in  the  well- 
known  cities,  but  in  out-of- 
the-way  places.  She  has,  to 
use  her  own  words,  sung  be- 
fore out-of-the-way  royalties. 
Quick,  alert,  vivacious,  she 
gave  them  of  her  best,  and,  in 
return,  she  began  to  borrow 
from  them  their  folk-songs 
and  the  traditional  melodies 
which  mark  each  country  as 
a  nation.  In  England  she 
made  friends  with  the  grand- 
daughters of  Queen  Victoria. 
she  spent  "chummy"  after- 
noons with  the  present  Queen 
of  Spain  and  the  Princess 
Alexandra  of  Teck.  She  has 
sung  before  the  Duke  of  Sparta,  now  the  King  of 
Greece,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Servia,  one  of  the 
princesses  of  Saxe-Coburg,  now  the  Queen  of 
Rumania;  and  she  sang  before  ex-Queen  Natalie 
of  Servia  just  two  weeks  before  the  events  oc- 
curred which  were  really  the  beginning  of  the 
present  great  w^ar.' 

Now  the  interesting  thing  about  Kitty  Cheat- 
ham's concerts  is  this— they  are  not  simply  filled 


with  pretty  melodies;  they  are  afternoons  of 
wonderful  story-telling  and  splendid  acting.  She 
is  a  lyrical  biographer ;  and  .when  you  go  to  her 
concerts,  you  come  away  with  something  of  a 
lifc-storv  to  remember.     She  has  traveled  so  far. 


A    SILHOUETTE    OF    MISS    CHEATHAM. 

she  has  seen  so  many  people,  she  has  looked  into  so 
many  interesting  nooks  and  crannies,  that  she  is 
bubbling  over  with  interesting  things  to  tell  you 
—  about  the  people  she  has  seen,  about  the  songs 
she  sings,  and  about  the  games  and  plays  of  the 
young  folks  of  other  lands.  I  have  looked  aroinid 
at  her  little  friends  during  one  of  her  concerts, 
and  I  have  seen  them  all  holding  on  to  the  backs 
of  the  orchestra  chairs  in  front  of  them,  breath- 
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less  with  excitement  over  Kitty  Cheatham,  as  she 
acts  out  for  them  the  dittereiit  stories  she  has  to 
tell.  Have  you  ever  heard  her  sing  John  Car- 
penter's '"Practicing"?  If  not,  then  you  have 
never  seen  fingers  act.  It  was  Marcel  Provost, 
a  French  .writer,  who  declared  that  she  had  the 
most  expressive  hands  in  the  world.  To  this  we 
may  add  that  she  has  equally  expressive  eyes. 
When  she  laughs,  you  cannot  help  but  laugh  with 
her.  When  she  cries  in  imitation  of  the  little 
boy  who  is  crying  in  her  song,  then  you  feel 
ashamed  that  vou  have  ever  cried  over  the  slight 


Courtesy  of  G  Scbiriuer,  By  Orahaiii  Kobertsuii 

"SHE    IS   A    VEUITABI.F.    Pll-D  rlrUR   OF  SONG." 

hurts  that  have  befallen  you.  She  acts  her  songs, 
and  tries  to  interpret  the  music  so  as  to  create 
within  your  mind  beautiful  music-pictures.  In 
her  singing  she  pauses  on  a  note  until  you  can 
almost  see  the  twinkle  of  a  star.  She  can  make 
a  sound  reverberate  until  you  can  almost  see  in 
your  mind  the  depths  of  a  wood  and  the  night 
shadows  touching  them.  She  can  dance  a  Alo- 
zart  minuet  until  you  believe  one  of  the  shep- 
herdesses on  your  favorite  vase  Iras  come  to  life; 
and  were  she  singing  on  the  greensward,  instead 
of  in  a  theater,  you  would  most  certainly  dance 
with  her.  Then  when  she  is  through  dancing 
ibis  little  minuet,  she  will  come  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform,  lean  over  in  a  most  friendly  man- 
ner, and  tell  you  the  story  of  how  Mozart  wrote 
this  music  when  he  was  only  four  years  old. 
Really,  after  you  have  been  to  a  concert  given  by 


Kitty  Cheatham  you  will  feel  that  most  of  the 
beautiful  music  that  has  been  written  has  either 
been  written  by  great  musicians  when  they  were 
children  themselves,  or  else  has  been  written  by 
great  musicians  who  were  thinking  fondly  and 
lovingly  of  the  time  when  they  were  j'oung. 

Jean  de  Reszke,  probably  one  of  the  greatest 
opera-tenors  the  world  has  ever  heard,  has  de- 
scribed Miss  Kitty  Cheatham  as  a  little  minia- 
ture-painter in  song.  That  is  a  very  excellent 
description.  I  have  never  quite  felt  the  Spidcr 
so  near  to  Little  Miss  Miiffct  as  during  the  time 
j\Jiss  Cheatham  sang  about  that  adventure.  I 
have  never  quite  seen  so  vividly  the  individual 
members  of  Stevenson's  delightful  "Marching 
.'~^ong."  with  little  Peter  "leading  the  rear,"  as 
when  she  sang  it.  I  never  quite  realized  the  sim- 
jilc,  beautiful,  thanksgiving  spirit  of  \\'illiam 
lUake's  "Little  Lamb,  Who  made  Thee?''  as  when 
she  told  about  it  in  song. 

What  effect  has  such  a  method  upon  her  young 
friends,  scattered  among  the  audience  ?  There 
are  many  stories  told  that  will  make  you  feel 
how-  deeply  they  feel  about  it.  "Dear  Kitty 
Cheatham,"  wrote  one  little  girl,  "I  am  enclosing 
herewith  the  picture  of  a  lamb  which  I  have 
drawn  for  you,  and  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
have  it  because  it  reminded  me  of  the  little  song 
you  sang  about  the  lamb."'  The  picture  may  not 
have  been  a  good  likeness  of  Blake's  little  lamb, 
but  it  certainly  measured  the  child's  admiration 
for  the  song.  There  was  a  little  boy  who.  at- 
tending one  of  her  concerts,  liked  very  much  the 
dainty  dress  she  wore,  and  a  few  days  afterward, 
walking  down  Fifth  Avenue,  he  suddenly  rushed 
to  a  shop-window,  exclaiming,  "There  's  Kitty 
Cheatham's  dress !'  and  pointed  to  a  costume 
sprinkled  with  little  bows  and  rosebuds.  Another 
little  girl  friend,  returning  from  a  concert,  de- 
cided that  she  should  be  called  Kitty  Cheatham, 
as  a  tribute  to  the  singer,  and  for  a  whole  eve- 
ning her  nurse  had  to  obey  her  commands. 

Miss  Cheatham  can  make  you  realize  the  beauty 
of  Tolstoy's  story  "God  is  Love,"  in  the  simplest 
way;  and,  with  the  spirit  of  a  true  comedian,  she 
can  make  you  laugh  over  "Brer  Rabbit  and  the 
Tar  Baby"  until  the  tears  run  down  your  face. 
As  many  times  as  I  have  read  "'Alice  in  Wonder- 
land," I  have  never  quite  appreciated  the  "funni- 
ness''  of  the  Queen  of  Hearts  as  I  did  on  the 
afternoon  Kitty  Cheatham  told  me  about  her. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  Lewis  Carroll  did  not  hear 
her  read  his  famous  story ! 

Aliss  Cheatham  not  only  is  herself  a  child  at 
heart,  telling  you  in  her  own  simple  way  all  about 
the  joys  and  tragedies  that  befall  young  people, 
but  she  is  likewi.se  a  satirist;    By  that  I  mean  that 
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she  can  make  you  feel  what  is  fimny  about  grown 
people  as  well  as  she  can  make  you  l^Ugh  over 
the  funny  things  about  children.  I  am  sure  that 
she  can  act  the  pomposity  of  some  grown  people 
until  they  feel  that  they  must  mend  their  ways. 

When  she  comes  upon  the  stage,  should  she 
see  a  little  boy  in  his  seat  frowning  and  petulant, 
she  will  sing  a  song  at  him  in  such  a  way  as  to 
force  him  to  wreathe  his  face  in  smiles.  Should 
she  see  a  little  fellow  startled  by  the  dark  when 
all  the  lights  are  lowered,  she  will  sing  a  song 
about  a  boy  who  was  afraid  of  the  dark  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  him  brave  again.  In  other 
words,  during  one  of  her  concerts  there  is  not 
a  youngster  who  is  not  taken  into  her  confidence. 
It  is  only  when  a  mischievous  friend  disturbs 
her,  which  is  verj-  rarely,  that  she  will  sing  a 
song  which  will  serve  to  make  him  sit  down,  as 
quiet  as  a  mouse,  for  the  whole  afternoon.  Oh, 
it  's  jolly  fun  attending  a  concert  given  by  Miss 
Kitty  Cheatham!  You  will  feel  as  if  she  is  en- 
tertaininy    vou    in   her   own   home,   and   she   will 


away  with  a  gracious  feeling  in  your  heart  that 
you  have  spent  a  very  wonderful  afternoon. 
One  of  the  things  that  Kitty  Cheatham  in  her 


Houi  many  miles  to  Baljylon?  Xhpee  score  and  ten. 

Can!  get  There  hy  candle  tight?    Yes,  and  Lack  again 
I  nen  open  the  gates  os  high  at  The  sky 
To  let"  the  King  and  the  Queen  go  by  ' 


O.SE    OF    MR.     KOBtHTiON   a    I'lLTLKES. 

sing  to  you  of  ice-cream  and  lollypops  until  you 
imagine  you  have  some,  and  she  will  send  you 


"LULLABY,    LITTLE    ONE,    SO.-\R    IN    YOUR    DREAM 
OVER  THE   HOUSETOI",  THE   MOUNTAIN,  AND  STREAM."! 


concerts  tells  you  is  that  the  history  of  music  has 
iiiuch  to  do  w-ith  childhood.  All  the  great  com- 
posers began  to  write  music  when  they  were 
very  young. 

\MTen  they  were  seven  years  old.  the  great 
Russian.  Tschaikovsky,  began  to  write  for  the 
piano  and  Robert  Schumann  began  to  compose 
little  songs.  In  the  Mendelssohn  family  the  chil- 
dren spent  their  early  years  in  a  divided  love  be- 
tween Shakspere  and  music,  and  in  summer-time 
they  used  to  live  in  a  lovely  garden  where  vaca- 
tion days  were  an  uninterrupted  festival.  The 
Mendelssohns  used  to  write  what  they  called 
a  "Garden  Times,"  which  consisted  of  an  open 
book  in  which  the  children  would  jot  down  the 
beautiful  thoughts  that  came  to  them  while  at 
play.  It  was  during  these  days  that  the  Mendels- 
sohns enacted  in  this  garden  of  theirs  scenes 
from  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and  un- 
doubtedly the  boy  Felix  received  his  first  inspira- 
tion to  do  a  large  orchestral  piece  at  this  time. 
He    wrote    the    overture    for    "A    Midsummer 

I  From  "  Love's  Lullaby,"  by  Augusta  E.  Stetson. 
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Night's  Drcain  "  when  he  was  seventeen,  and  so 
perfect  was  it  that  when,  twenty  years  afterward, 
he  wrote  the  rest  of  the  music  for  this  great 
Shakspere  fairy  tale,  he  found  that  he  was  able 
to  use,  without  changing  it,  the  music  he  had 
composed  when  a  boy. 


"SHK    CAN    llANCli    A    MO/.AKT    ^^N^JE1. 

Miss  Cheatham  will  tell  you  all  about  this 
whenever  .she  is  called  upon  by  one  of  the  big 
symphony  orchestras  to  entertain  her  young 
friends  at  a  children's  concert.  She  will  teach 
you  how  to  enjoy  this  music  by  associating  every 
little  fantastic  trill  of  it  with  some  happening  in 
the  life  of  the  Mendelssohn  children. 

Her  great  i)lea.sure  is  when  one  of  the  large 
symphony  orchestras  plays  what  is  known  as 
Tschaikovsky's  "Nutcracker  Suite,"  based  upon 
the  Hoffmann  fairy  tale  of  the  Nitlcracker.  and 


its  various  adventures.  "Imagine,"  she  once  told 
nie,  "an  orchestra  playing  'The  Nutcracker  Suite' 
for  years  without  having  any  idea  what  it  really 
was  about.  I  remember  vividly  the  afternoon  I 
appeared  with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  being 
greatly  touched  by  the  intense  interest  and  child- 
like enjoyment  of  these  players  of  string  and 
wood-wind  instruments  as  I  told  the  Hoffmann 
fairy  tale  which  I  have  arranged  especially  to 
suit  the  music.''  Really,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful ways  of  studying  .symphony  music  is  to  have 
Miss  Cheatham  teach  you. 

Perhaps  the  story  which  she  is  fondest  of  tell- 
ing is  that  of  the  Russian  composer  Mussorgsky, 
a  man  whose  life  was  filled  with  sadness  to  the 
very  end  of  his  days,  and  yet  who,  when  he  was 
poorest  and  lowest  in  spirits,  found  joy  and  com- 
fort in  writing  some  reminiscent  songs  of  his 
early  childhood.  Mussorgsky,  before  he  was  a 
musician  by  profession,  had  been  a  soldier,  and 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  Miss 
Cheatham  visited  the  very  camp  in  Russia  made 
famous  by  his  presence.  There  she  heard  thirty 
thousand  soldiers  singing  songs,  and  there  she 
felt,  as  he  had  felt  years  before,  the  wonders  of 
the  Russian  spirit.  He  had  been  brought  up  on 
fairy  tales  and  peasant  songs,  told  and  sung  to 
him  by  his  nurse.  When  he  was  a  boy  he  had 
tried  all  of  these  melodies  on  the  piano,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  his  music  is  filled  with  the 
peasant  sadness  of  Russia.  His  songs  of  child- 
hood, however,  are  almost  comic  in  their  inter- 
pretation. They  are  written  as  a  child  would 
feel  them,  filled  with  the  gentle,  quiet  ways  that 
most  children  have.  Miss  Cheatham  draws  from 
them  all  of  the  quaintness  and  humor  they  con- 
tain. Even  by  their  titles  you  can  judge  what 
they  must  be.  There  is  one  song  called  "Going 
in  the  Corner,"  another  is  a  cradle-song  for  a 
doll,  the  third  describes  the  adventures  of  a  cat, 
the  fourth  makes  you  feel  the  wooden-spirited 
rocking  to  and  fro  of  a  hobby-horse.  To  these 
songs  Miss  Cheatham  is  what  the  illustrator  is 
to  poetry.  .She  makes  them  real  and  living  and 
breathing  to  her  listeners. 

It  is  really  a  treat  to  go  to  one  of  Kitty  Cheat- 
ham's i)arties.  To  me  she  is  a  veritable  Pied 
Piper  of  song.  And  if  you  have  ever  seen  Jo- 
sephine Preston  Peabody's  "The  Piper,"  and 
heard  the  patter  of  feet  of  the  little  children  in 
that  play  following  the  Piper's  piping,  you  will 
get  something  of  the  effect  that  Kitty  Cheatham 
has  on  children  when  she  sings. 

I  am  sure  that  had  she  been  living  in  the  time 
oldld  King  Cole,  he  would  not  only  have  called 
for  his  "Fiddlers  three"  but  for  her.  .\nd  the 
beautiful  thing  about  Kitty  Cheatham  is  that  all 
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children,  rich  and  poor,  are  royal  children  to  her. 
She  is  as  happy  singing  he  fore  an  audience  of 
working  girls  as  she  is  singing  before  tiie  king 
or  queen  of  some  far-away  empire.  Her  greatest 
jov  is  when  she  is  bringing  to  persons,  with  all 
her  heart  and  sold,  no  matter  whether  they  are 
clad  in  rags  or  in  cloth  of  gold,  the  beauty  she 
has  to  give. 

Von  can  lind  many  of  the  songs  she  sings  in 
a  published  volume  called  '"Kitty  Cheatham:  Her 
l5ook."  It  is  a  rare  collection,  full  of  all  sorts  of 
merry  tunes,  and  what  makes  it  even  merrier,  it 
has  one  of  the  jolliest  cover  designs,  painted  by 
her  good  friend  Mr.  tlraham  Robertson,  a  man 
with  the  spontaneous  heart  of  a  boy,  who  lives  in 
Surrey,  England,  and  whose  happiest  hours  are 
spent  wandering  in  the  fields  with  his  young 
friends.  When  I  hear  Miss  Cheatham  talk  of  all 
the  olden  songs  she  knows,  when  I  read  letters 
from  (Iraham  Robertson  telling  of  the  inelodies 
that  sing  themselves  in  his  memory,  I  know  that 
here  are  two  friends  who  were  made  that  chil- 
dren might  be  the  happier. 

When  any  one  has  created  anything  that  is 
pleasing  to  childhood,  they  go  to  Kitty  Cheatham 
with  it.  The  great  composer  Humperdinck,  when 
he  came  to  America  at  the  time  that  "Konigs- 
kinder"  was  given,  made  his  one  concert  appear- 
ance with  Kitty  Cheatham,  because  she  asked 
him.  Before  the  composer  Puccini  she  sang  her 
negro  melodies,  and  brought  to  him  for  the  first 
time  the  knowledge  of  negro  nnisic.     When,  on 


one  occasion,  a  number  of  learned  jjrofessors 
were  gathered  around  a  festal  board,  she  was 
brought  before  them  and  entertained  them  with 
melodies  from  "Mother  Goose"  to  their  infinite 
delight.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  she  had 
appeared  before  an  august  body  of  scholars,  for 
at  the  invitation  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Berlin,  she  stood  before  that  exacting  assem- 
blage, and,  as  one  of  the  papers  said,  sang  the 
lender  little  songs  of  childhood  until  the  melodies 
danced  before  them  like  golden  butterflies.  Only 
four  days  before  war  was  declared  by  Germany 
she  sang  to  some  of  her  fellow-students  in  Ber- 
lin, where  she  was  taking  a  course,  and  in  the 
audience  fifteen  nationalities  were  represented. 
Every  one  seems  to  be  her  friend,  and  when  even 
the  oldest  persons  in  her  audience  hear  her  sing, 
it  is  as  though  every  tme  in  the  world  had  be- 
come as  a  little  child. 

As  for  me.  when  the  naine  of  Kitty  Cheatham 
is  mentioned,  I  conjure  up  in  my  mind  two  pic- 
tures: one  of  a  little  girl  in  a  box  who,  during  a 
concert,  kept  perfect  time  to  all  the  music  as 
Kitty  Cheatham  sang  song  after  song;  and  again 
I  picture  the  first  violin,  the  clarionet,  and  the 
oboe  players  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Or- 
chestra listening  in  rapt  attention  to  the  story  of 
"The  Nutcracker  .Suite."  After  all,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  growing  old  when  you  have  a  heart 
"that  is  young.  In  her  songs  and  in  her  stories 
that  is  the  message  Kitty  Cheatham  brings  to 
childhood. 
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'"Tiiii  soft  moon  rose  up  slowly,  and  calmly  she 
looked  down"— on  a  most  unseemly  family  squab- 
ble, whereof  the  only  redeeming  features  were 
its  entire  hilarity  and  good  humor. 

Jack  was  frantically  trying  to  catch  the  bridle- 
rein  of  my  mare,  with  the  object  of  inducing  her 
to  take  a  different  direction  from  that  which  I 
wished  her  to  pursue,  while  I  with  equal  zeal 
endeavored  to  elude  him. 

Our  horses,  well  accustomed  to  such  vagaries 
of  their  riders,  entered  as  fully  into  the  spirit  of 
the  argument  as  trained  polo-ponies  do  into  their 
game,  and  whirled,  backed,  and  plunged  over 
the  prairie  to  the  accompaniment  of  our  vocifer- 
ous disagreement.  "Indeed  I  won't  go  that  way  !" 
I  cried.  "Don't  you  think  I  know  the  road 
home  ?  We  'd  look  well  riding  an  hour  more  and 
bringing  up  somewhere  near  Elk  River,  would  n't 
we?  Those  trees  to  the  left  are  just  between  us 
and  Sanderson's,  and—" 

"Sanderson's,  indeed!"  retorted  Jack,  his  utter- 
ance impeded  by  mirth  as  he  almost  succeeded  in 
seizing  Jule's  rein,  but  failed,  owing  to  her  pres- 
ence of  mind  in  rearing  abruptly  and  wheeling 
round  on  her  hind  legs,  coming  to  earth  again 
well  out  of  his  reach;  "that  's  Quimby's,  you 
lunatic,  and  if  you  don't  realize  that  the  moon 
generally  rises  in  the  east,  just  look  at  the  steeple 
-there— you  can  see  it  now,—" 

And  the  growing  light  did  make  it  evident  that 


once  more  I  had  been  completely  "turned  around'' 
by  the  numerous  intersecting  bridle-  (more  cor- 
rectly, cow-)  paths,  and  had  been  insisting  on 
starting  for  Princetown,  a  good  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant, utterly  regardless  of  the  quarter  of  the 
compass  in  which  the  moon  was  appearing!  The 
mortification  that  I  properly  should  have  felt 
melted  gleefully  away  in  peals  of  the  happy 
laughter  always  so  near  our  lips,  and  the  horses 
cantered  merrily  over  the  elastic  turf  till  we 
reached  Sheldon's  Lake  and  stopped  to  water 
them.  Then  we  walked  them  sedately  along  the 
shore  while  Jack  was  moved,  he  said,  to  improve 
the  occasion  by  remonstrating  with  me  on  my 
headstrong  disposition. 

"You  really  ought  not  always  to  be  so  cock- 
sure, Polly,"  he  admonished  me  in  mock-serious 
tones.  "You  should  be  more  modest  and  retiring 
in  expressing  your  opinion";  whereupon  our 
amusement  again  broke  forth  at  the  thought  of 
the  manner  in  which  I  had  expressed  it  that  eve- 
ning. "And  you  should  be  more  respectful  to 
those  who,  while  they  may  be  younger,  are  evi- 
dently much  wiser  than  you.  I  fairly  blush  for 
you,  Polly,  and— I  declare,  here  are  the  very 
jack-rabbits  coming  to  grieve  over  your  wilful- 
ness, "  as  he  cast  a  hasty  glance  behind  us. 

It  was  very  incredulously  that  I  turned  to 
look,  for  jack-rabbits  were  few  in  our  part  of 
the  countrj'  at  that  time,  and  had,  too,  the  repu- 
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tation  of  being  very  wild,  but  in.  the  moonlight 
I  certainly  could  see  a  small  animal  amjarcntly 
following  us.  My  little  mare  did  not  walk  as  fast 
as  Jack's  horse.  Tony,  so  1  had  fallen  a  few  steps 
behind  and  could  sec  the  liny  beast  more  plainly 
as  it  trotted  after  us.  In  a  moment  it  uttered  a 
sound  like  a  feeble  bleat,  and  as  Jack,  startled. 
reined  Tony  back.  I  flung  him  my  reins,  which 
he  caught  with  a  dexterity  born  of  long  practice, 
threw  myself  from  the  saddle,  and  dropped  on 
my  knees  before  our  uninvited  follower,  holding 
both  hands  out  to  it.  It  came  up  to  me  as  con- 
fidingly as  if  I  were  its  mother,  and  nuzzled  at 
my  hands,  while  I  fairly  held  my  breath  with 
amazement  and  delight. 

"Oh,  Jack  !"  I  gasped,  hardly  above  a  whisper 
for  fear  of  frightening  the  little  thing,  "it  's  a 
fawn,  and  it  is  n't  afraid,  and  —  let  "s  take  it 
home." 

"Sure!"  was  his  prompt  response.  "See  if  it 
will  let  you  lift  it." 

It  offered  no  objection,  and  I  carried  it  to  him. 
taking  charge  of  my  horse  as  he  lifted  our  new 
pet  and  carried  it  in  one  arm,  where  it  snuggled 
as  cozily  as  if  it  were  accustomed  to  having  a 
boy  nurse. 

We  did  not  then  know  that  a  young  fawn,  if 
lost,  will  follow  almost  any  living  thing,  but  felt 
very  much  as  if  a  miracle  had  been  performed  in 
our  behalf.  Indeed,  we  never  knew  just  what 
had  happened,  beyond  the  probability  that  it  had 
in  some  way  strayed  from  the  tamarack  swamps 
north  of  us;  but  we  got  it  home  very  comfortably, 
where  it  learned  to  drink  milk  with  a  neatness 
and  despatch  that  the  average  calf  might  well 
envy,  and  where  it  was  warmly  welcomed  by  all 
the  family,  who  may  have  felt  some  relief  that 
at  least  it  was  not  a  fox,  our  last  pet  having  been 
'  one  of  those  interesting  creatures,  and  our  poul- 
try bill  being  unreasonably  large  during  its  stay 
with  us.  owing  to  its  frequent  escapes,  and  excur- 
sions to  neighboring  hen-coops. 

The  fawn  was  a  doe.  and  we  called  her  Gipsy. 
She  was  a  most  docile  and  affectionate  little 
thing,  and  our  dog  and  cat  accepted  her  philo- 
sophically, perhaps  with  a  little  of  the  air  of 
our  relatives  of  being  thankful  she  was  nothing 
worse.  At  night  we  kept  her  in  a  box-stall  in  the 
stables,  and  her  relations  with  the  horses  were 
very  friendly,  especially  with  Captain  Jinks,  one 
of  our  older  brother's  driving-hoi-ses.  After  she 
became  enough  at  home  to  be  given  her  freedom 
it  was  necessary  to  watch  her,  when  he  was 
driven  away,  to  keep  her  from  following,  and 
when  he  came  in.  she  would  rush  to  him.  putting 
up  her  little  black  muzzle:  and  as  he  would  reach 
his  head   down   to  her   the  minute   he  was  un- 


checked, they  had  every  appearance  of  affec- 
tionately kissing  each  other,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  hostler,  who  was  frequently 
seen  exhibiting  the  unusual  friends  to  his  ac- 
quaintances, with  the  manner  of  one  deserving 
great  credit  for  the  happy  combination. 

lie  certainly  was  responsible,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, for  encouraging  a  taste  in  Gipsy  that 
seemed  abnormal  to  us  until  we  were  assured 
that  it  was  shared  by  all  her  family — a  fondness 
for  tobacco.  When  Jim  first  exhibited  her  power 
of  consuming  "fine  cut."  we  confidently  expected 
her  immediate  decease,  but  it  did  not  follow  ;  and 
though  we  counseled  great  moderation  in  feeding 
her  such  extraordinary  nourishment,  we  sus- 
pected that  he  gave  it  to  her  whenever  he  found 
an  appreciative  audience,  and.  so  far  as  we  could 
see.  with  no  bad  efTect. 

Her  career  for  the  first  year  was  very  unevent- 
ful. She  went  with  us  everywhere  she  was  al- 
lowed, ate  enough  apples  and  potatoes  to  fatten 
and  develop  her  satisfactorily,  and  appeared  to 
have  a  growing  fondness  for  the  cat,  whom  she 
loved  to  corner,  and  then,  extending  a  very  ca- 
pable tongue,  lick  from  head  to  feet  till  poor 
pussy  was  damp,  shining,  and  apparently  half 
hypnotized,  so  stupefied,  indeed,  that  we  used  to 
interfere  whenever  we  found  Gips)-  performing 
that  rite,  which  she  seemed  to  regard  as  a  sacred 
duty. 

A  year  after  she  adopted  us  she  began  to  be 
more  playful  and  also  more  independent.  She 
had  had  what  we  supposed  was  a  hereditary  fear 
of  dogs,  and  those  of  the  neighborhood  had 
chased  her.  more  for  amusement  than  from  a 
wish  to  harm  her.  Still,  it  alarined  us.  and  we 
would  always  drive  them  away.  But  one  daj',  as 
I  was  standing  at  an  upstairs  window,  I  saw 
Gipsy  racing  wildly  up  the  drivew'ay  with  a 
strange  dog  nearly  as  tall  as,  and  heavier  than, 
she  in  hot  pursuit.  My  heart  stood  still,  for  I 
knew  I  never  could  get  down  in  time  to  save  her, 
and  I  watched,  horrified,  fearing  to  see  hiin  seize 
her;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  do  so  she  exe- 
cuted a  remarkable  evolution,  seeming  to  turn  in 
the  air  in  the  midst  of  one  of  her  leaps,  and  com- 
ing down  with  all  four  little  feet  bunched  on  the 
back  of  the  much  surprised  dog.  which  rolled 
over  and  over  and  was  not  able  to  get  up  before 
she  landed  on  his  ribs  with  the  same  emphasis. 
I  hurried  downstairs  then,  in  the  interests  of  the 
dog,  and  whistled  the  familiar  note  that  Gipsy  al- 
ways promptly  obeyed,  but  it  w"as  with  regretful 
backward  looks  that  she  left  the  very  much 
mussed-np  canine,  whom  she  must  have  sprung 
upon  at  least  half  a  dozen  times  before  I  rescued 
him.     Xo  bones  seemed  to  be  broken,  however. 
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and  he  rose  and  limped  down  toward  the  gate  with, 
a  manner  in  striking  contrast  to  that  in  which  he 
had  so  gaily  entered  it  a  very  few  minutes  earlier. 

(iipsy  was  excited.  She  drew  her  breath  in 
sharp  little  whistling  sounds,  and  stamped  a  tiny 
forefoot  to  indicate.  I  inferred,  that  she  had  en- 
joyed playing  football  and  was  sorry  to  leave  the 
fa.scinating  game  in  such  untimely  haste.  The 
attentions  of  the  family,  who  had  flocked  to  the 
veranda  on  hearing  my  outcries  and  laughter, 
soon  calmed  her,  and  she  became  entirely  pacified 
when  Jim  appeared  from  the  stable  with  a  side 
pocket  bulging  interestingly  open.  She  thrust 
her  nose  into  it  as  if  she  had  often  done  so  be- 
fore, and  her  placid  munching  soon  afforded  an 
instance  of  the  soothing  power  of  tobacco.  I 
should  say  here  that  she  would  never  touch  it  if 
smoke  had  been  drawn  through  it ;  that  is,  an 
unlighted  cigar  gave  her  great  pleasure,  but  if  it 
had  been  lighted  and  even  one  whiff  smoked,  she 
rejected  it  with  scorn. 

Her  success  in  her  first  battle  naturally  gave 
her  confidence,  and  her  lordly  air  as  she  would 
indifferently  walk  past  the  dogs  she  had  pre- 
viously fled  from  in  terror  made  us  think  that 
we  should  have  called  her  "the  haughty  Lady 
Imogcne."  Some  misguided  bow-wows  failed  to 
understand  rightly  her  altered  demeanor,  but  all 
assailants  literally  bit  the  dust  under  the  impact 
of  her  sharp  little  hoofs,  and  Gipsy  was  undis- 
puted cock  of  the  walk. 

She  played  a  good  deal  with  Jack  and  his  boy 
friends,  and  among  them  they  taught  her,  if  a 
finger  was  pointed  at  any  one  of  them,  to  run 
up  from  behind  and  butt  him  energetically.  W'e 
had  not  then  heard  of  the  expression  "butt  in," 
but  it  might  reasonably  have  originated  with  one 
of  her  victims. 

Another  trick,  this  one  self-taught,  was  to  steal 
quietly  up  to  any  of  us  and  bring  her  forehead 
down  on  our  arms  or  chest,  not  with  enough 
force  to  be  really  butting,  but  rather  as  a  man 
claps  another  affectionately  on  the  shoulder.  She 
sometimes  wore  a  little  bell,  but  soon  learned  to 
walk  so  quietly  that  it  would  not  tinkle  when  she 
wished  to  surprise  us,  and  took  especial  pleasure 
in  waking  by  a  caressing  shove  of  her  head 
whomever  she  found  enjoying  a  nap  in  a  ham- 
mock. After  disturbing  us  she  would  stand  and 
look  very  self-complacent, her  large  soft  eyes  fairly 
beaming  with  enjoyment,  and.  Jack  said,  with 
"Go  to  the  ant,  thou  slu,ggard,"  written  all  over 
her.  These  accomplishments  of  hers  were  not  es- 
pecially admired  by  our  ciders,  but  as  it  hap- 
pened, they  both  unexpectedly  proved  valuable. 

The  second  winter  that  we  had  her,  the  snow 
was  unusually  deep,  and  Jack  and  I  were  ambi- 


tious to  try  Indian  snow-shoes,  but  we  were  too 
far  south  for  the  snow  to  be  solid  enough  to  walk 
with  comfort,  except  on  the  big  prairies,  which 
were  not  near  us,  and  on  the  frozen  rivers,  where 
the  sweep  of  the  wind  packed  the  drifts  so  that 
the  snow-shoes  hardly  sank  at  all.  Our  home  was 
on  the  Windego  River,  which  flowed  into  the  ;\Iis- 
sissippi  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below,  so  that  it  was 
easy  for  us  to  find  good  traveling,  and  almost 
daily  we  w'ould  start  down  the  little  river  and  go 
up  the  big  one,  with  Gipsy  and  our  old  spaniel 
Tex  trailing  at  our  heels  — a  singular-looking  pro- 
cession, but  a  very  happy  one,  Tex  making  fre- 
quent dashes  up  the  banks  in  search  of  rabbits  or 
squirrels,  which  must  have  been  bewildered  by  see- 
ing the  deer  also  apparently  hunting  them,  since 
.she  would  follow  the  dog  and  often  outstrip  him. 

One  day  I  had  a  visitor  from  out  of  town,  and 
as  she  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  a  snow-shoe  run. 
Jack  went  off  without  me,  accompanied  only  by 
the  four-legged  friends.  As  he  was  coming  back 
down  the  Mississippi  a  man  on  snow-shoes  started 
across  the  river  to  meet  him.  He  recognized  him 
as  a  half-breed  trapper  who  lived  alone  in  a  shack 
in  the  woods  and  bore  a  rather  unsavory  reputa- 
tion, but  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  make  any  at- 
tempt to  avoid  him.  As  he  came  near  Jack,  he 
shouted  threateningly,  "You  stop  !" 

He  was  obeyed,  more  in  surprise  than  fear,  but 
as  he  approached  it  was  evident  that  he  had  been 
drinking,  and  Jack  began  to  recall  uneasily  that 
Fonce  (probably  Alphonse,  originally)  was  said 
to  be  an  ugly  customer  when  under  the  influence 
of  liquor.  However,  he  spoke  more  carelessly 
than  he  felt,  "Hello,  Fonce,  what  is  it?"' 

Fonce  made  no  attempt  at  courtesy  in  his 
scowling  reply.  "You  come  wit'  me !" 

"Why,  I  can't,"  Jack  said.  "I  have  to  go  home 
and  —  " 

"Come  wit'  me.  I  said  !  You'  fadder  he  reech 
man.  I  t'ink  me  he  pay  big  money  get  back  pretty 
kid."  And  he  grinned  evilly  at  the  startled  boy, 
evidently  expecting  an  outbreak  of  terror  and 
pleading. 

But  Jack  was  thinking  very  fast.  He  realized 
that  the  half-breed  would  never  have  dared  to 
plan  such  a  scheme  unless  he  were  half  intoxi- 
cated, and  that  even  if  he  kept  him  imprisoned 
in  his  shack  for  a  while,  he  would  be  released  as 
soon  as  Fonce  sobered  up ;  but  he  also  realized 
that  in  the  meantime  his  family  would  suffer 
much  anxiety  and  he  himself  some  discomfort, 
and  he  earnestly  desired  to  escape  at  once.  He 
knew  that  it  would  be  useless  to  take  to  his  heels, 
as  the  trapper  was  far  more  expert  in  the  use  of 
snow-shoes  than  he,  and  had  not  drunk  enough 
to  affect  his  iron  muscles. 
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[list  then  Gipsy,  who  Iiad  been -following  Tex 
on  an  excursion  into  the  woods,  came  daintily 
pickinsi  her  way  a  short  distance  behind  {'once, 
and  jack  seized  the  opportunity.  Straishtenin^; 
up,  he  pointed  his  arm  and  linjjer  at  his  woidd-bc 


captor,  who.  surprised  at  the  gesture,  stood  puz- 
zled for  a  moment,  and  then,  seeming  to  consider 
it  a  defiance,  started  toward  the  boy  with  an 
angry  exclamation  and  a  clenched  fist.  Just  as 
he  raised  his  foot  to  swing  the  snow-shoe  for- 
ward, flipsy.  who  had  accepted  the  familiar  in- 
timalion  with  enthusiasm,  arrived  with  a  flying 
leap,  and  her  head,  with  all  her  weight  behind  it. 
crashed  forcibly  against  the  shoulders  of  the  as- 
tonished Fonce,  who  staggered,  tried  in  vain  to 


recover   himself,   and   pitched   headlong   into   the 
deep  snow. 

Jack  stood  upon  no  ceremony  in  taking  leave 
of  the  gentleman  who  had  so  urgently  invited  him 
to  be  his  guest,  but  raced  madly  toward  the  next 
bend  in  the  river,  beyond 
which  were  two  farm-houses, 
where  he  knew  Fonce  would 
never  follow  him.  Turning 
his  head  as  he  neared  the 
point,  he  saw  that  his  fallen 
foe  had  not  yet  succeeded  in 
rising,  and  that  Gip.sy  was 
striking  at  him  with  her 
hoofs.  He  whistled  her  call 
loudlj',  and  in  a  moment  her 
light  bounds  brought  her  to 
his  side.  Joined  by  old  Tex 
they  ran  around  the  bend, 
and  paused  to  take  account 
of  stock. 
;  Gipsy  was  manifestly  much 

pleased  with  herself,  though 
a  few  drops  of  blood  oozed 
from  a  knife-cut  on  her 
shoulder.  Fonce  had  struck 
to  kill,  but  her  activity  had 
deflected  the  course  of  the 
weapon,  and  the  wound  was 
a  mere  scratch  that  soon 
healed. 

Our  excitement,  when  we 
heard  Jack's  account  of  his 
adventure,  can  be  imagined. 
Father,  with  the  sherill  and 
a  hastily  collected  posse,  went 
at  once  to  the  half -breed's 
shack,  but  that  worthy  had 
evidently  been  sober  enough 
to  decamp,  and  was  never 
seen  again  in  our  vicinity. 

We  were  almost  as  much 
amused    as    delighted    with 
Gipsy's  prowess.  "Well,"  Fa- 
ther   commented,    "we    shall 
^  KA-ii  have    to    revise   all    the    no- 

tions concerning  deer  that  we 
have  learned  from  books.  'The  timid  fawn'  and 
'the  startled  doe'  have  been  staple  expressions  in 
]ioetry  and  other  literature,  but  Gipsy  appears  to 
have  been  active  instead  of  passive  in  any  start- 
ling that  was  done  to-day.  When  she  could  dis- 
comfit an  ugly,  drunken  outlaw  who  did  his  best 
to  kill  her.  I  think  she  has  earned  a  dififerent 
adjective  !" 

Her  other  notable  exploit  was  performed  in  the 
following  summer.     There  had  been  an  epidemic 
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of  burglaries  in  the  village,  and  the  dwellers  in 
our  neighborhood  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
engaging  a  watchman,  though  with  no  apparent 
effect,  as  the  burglars  naturally  employed  the 
simple  expedient  of  waiting  until  he  had  gone  by 
the  house  they  wished  to  enter,  and  then  getting 
in  and  escaping  with  their  booty  before  he  re- 
turned from  the  other  end  of  his  beat,  which 
was  nearly  half  a  mile  long. 

(Jipsy  resembled  the  invaders  in  some  respects. 
She  did  a  good  deal  of  nocturnal  prowling  her- 
self, and  it  was,  in  a  certain  degree,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  appropriating  the  property  of  others, 
since  she  found  a  pleasing  variety  of  diet  in  the 
little  vegetable-gardens  of  our  friends,  some  of 
the  neighbors  having  apparently  consulted  her 
taste  more  than  we  had  in  planting,  and  a  fence 
of  any  ordinary  height  being  no  obstacle  what- 
ever to  her  foraging.  She  seemed  to  float  over 
a  si.x-foot  inclosure  with  no  more  effort  than  a 
bit  of  thistle-down.  If  any  one  were  out  later 
than  usual,  he  was  likely  to  have  Gipsy's  nose 
thrust  into  his  hand  as  an  indication  that  she 
proposed  to  escort  him  home,  and  this  without 
reference  to  how  near  a  neighbor  of  ours  he 
might  be,  as  distance  signified  very  little  to  her. 

IVom  the  fluent,  if  prejudiced,  subsequent  ac- 
count of  her  fellow-actor  in  the  proceedings,  and 
our  knowledge  of  her  manners  and  customs,  w-e 
could  reconstruct  what  we  considered  a  fairly 
accurate  history  of  one  memorable  night  as  fol- 
lows : 

She  was  gracefully  tiptoeing  her  way  past  a 
side  window  in  the  house  of  a  friend  who  lived 
a  block  or  so  from  our  home,  intent,  probably, 
upon  some  young  vegetables  of  a  peculiarly  lus- 
cious flavor,  w-hen  she  espied  standing  befo're  the 
window,  which  was  open,  a  man  with  his  back 
turned  to  her  and  both  hands  stretched  to  receive 
a  bundle  some  one  in  the  house  was  reaching  out 
to  him.  Seeing  a  favorable  opportunity  for  a 
pleasant  surprise,  she  went  silently  up  to  him  and 
brought  her  head  against  his  side  with  a  friendly 
thwack,  securing  very  gratifying,  though  un- 
looked  for,  results,  as  the  man  let  the  bundle  fall 
with  a  crash,  and,  with  a  muttered  exclamation, 
struck  out  with  his  fist  in  the  darkness,  but  hit 
nothing.  Then,  hearing  a  movement  on  the 
veranda,  where  the  son  of  the  house  was  sleep- 
ing, he  turned  to  escape,  but  fell  over  Gipsy,  who 
was  patiently  awaiting  some  acknowledgment  of 
her  greeting,  and,  receiving  this  unusual  one,  ut- 
tered a  protesting  bleat,  which  served  to  guide 
young  Mr.  Davis  to  the  scene  of  the  misunder- 
standing. He  grappled  with  the  burglar,  shout- 
ing for  help.  In  another  minute  his  father  had 
come  to  his  assistance,  and  they  secured  the  in- 


truder, whose  confederate  had  fled  in  the  con- 
fusion. 

The  watchman  eventually  appeared  ;  the  bundle 
of  silver  was  restored  to  the  house;  and  the  thief 
was  marched  off  to  captivity,  a  grin  spreading 
over  his  face  as  he  realized  the  unlooked-for 
agency  by  which  his  seizure  had  been  effected. 

"It  's  all  right,  Boss,"  he  affably  remarked. 
"No  hard  feelin's  at  all.  I  don't  mind  bein' 
jugged,  but  I  'd  feel  better  if  I  could  'a'  got  one 
good  swipe  at  that  blamed  goat !" 

This  disrespectful  description  of  our  high-bred, 
dainty  pet  displeased  Jack  and  me  when  we  heard 
of  it,  though  we  admitted  that  the  man  certainly 
had  some  reason  for  reviling  her,  and  felt  some 
uneasiness  lest  he  should  plan  revenge.  So  it 
was  a  decided  shock  to  us  to  see,  one  day  when 
we  w-ere  passing  the  lock-up,  its  solitary  occu- 
pant standing  by  the  window  and  reaching 
through  the  bars  to  feed  Gip.sy,  who  was  com- 
placently munching  away,  accepting  the  hospi- 
tality of  her  victim  with  a  whole-hearted  confi- 
dence that  I,  at  least,  was  very  far  from  sharing. 

"Oh,  Jack !"  I  whispered  excitedly,  "he  '11  poi- 
son her.  Go  over  quick  and  get  her— no- 
whistle  I" 

But  he  had  already  crossed  the  street,  and 
was  greeted  in  the  most  friendly  manner  by  the 
prisoner:  "Hello,  Sonny — this  here  circus  belong 
to  you  ?  The  sheriff  said  she  'd  eat  tobacco,  but 
I  thought  he  was  gassin'.  I  sure  ought  to  set 
'em  u])  to  her  after  the  way  she  fooled  me !'' 

Jack's  heart  softened  to  this  appreciative  crim- 
inal, and  his  report  of  his  amiable  disposition 
induced  Father  to  investigate  his  case.  He  found 
him  a  cheerful  and  irresponsible  young  fellow, 
whose  account  of  himself  was  that  he  had  been 
tramping  to  find  work,  and,  being  disappointed  in 
this,  had  become  an  assistant  to  a  professional 
burglar,  but  would  much  prefer  honest  work  if 
he  could  get  it.  Our  village  authorities  were 
kindly  souls,  who  were  willing  to  let  him  have 
a  chance,  so  he  was  given  a  conditional  release, 
and  proved  himself  a  most  efikient  and  reliable 
"handy-man,"  never  relapsing  into  evil  ways,  al- 
ways good-natured,  and  especially  kind  with  ani- 
mals. Stubborn  horses  and  unruly  cows  became 
mild  and  affectionate  under  his  ministrations,  but 
Gipsy  was  always  his  prime  favorite  —and  indeed, 
she  was  a  privileged  character  in  all  quarters. 

Our  old  clergyman  benignly  summed  up  the 
situation :  "Children,  your  pet  has  certainly  been 
a  power  for  good  in  the  community.  She  has 
driven  one  crirninal  away  from  our  vicinity,  and 
reformed  another.  That,"  with  a  kindly  twinkle 
of  his  eye.— "that  is  a  record  for  one  year  that  I 
myself  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  hold!" 
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Mllu  (lid  Akbar  the  King  delight  to  let  slip  his 
cares  and  to  ride  abroad  among  the  people  of 
the  villages  with  Rajah  Birbal,  for  the  rajah 
knew  and  loved  the  people  and  they  loved  him  : 
moreover,  Birbal  had  ever  upon  his  tongue  the 
shrewd  and  merry  tales  that  are  told  under 
thatched  roofs,  so  that  he  was  indeed  the  pleas- 
antest  of  comrades,  albeit  one  of  the  wisest. 

Once  thus  fared  they  forth  in  the  early  morn- 
ing,—Akbar  the  King,  the  Rajah  Birbal,  and 
Ahmed,  the  king's  servant, — all  arrayed  in  plain 
robes  that  they  might  not  be  known.  .\nd  even 
as  they  left  the  king's  gardens  they  beheld  a  man. 
upon  the  river-bank,  walking  curiously,  about  the 
trunk  of  an  old  tree ;  so  that  the  king,  calling  his 
servant  by  name,  said,  "What  man  is  that,  and 
of  what  caste?  "  And  the  servant  answered,  ''My 
Lord,  I  know  not,  but  I  will  bring  him  hither." 
Then  said  Birbal,  "The  man's  name  is  Ahmed,  he 
is  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  he  hath  eaten  honey 
at  his  morning  meal." 

"Truly,  thou  must  know  him  right  well."  said 
the  king. 

"Xot  so."  replied  Birbal.  "for  ne\er  did  t  look 
upon  him  until  this  moment." 

"How  then  didst  thou  know  those  things?" 
asked  .-\kbar. 

"Thus."  rejjlied  the  rajah;  "I  knew  that  his 
name  was  Ahmed  from  the  manner  in  which  be 
did  look  up  when  thou  didst  call  thy  servant  by 
that  name.  I  knew  him  for  a  carpenter,  for  none 
other  would  so  try  an  old  tree-trunk  to  see  if  the 
wood  were  sound  and  fit  for  use ;  and  I  know 
that  he  hath  eateii  honey,  for  the  bees  are  even 
now  buzzing  about  his  beard."  And  when  the  man 
was  brought  to  them,  all  was  as  Birbal  had  said. 
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Xow  as  they  rode  farther  through  the  streets 
of  the  town  they  beheld  two  men  who  saluted 
each  other  with  much  reverence  and  many  sa- 
laams, so  that  the  king  said,  "Surely  these  be 
men  of  great  dignity,  that  each  doth  show  the 
other  such  respect." 

"Xay,"  said  Birbal,  "they  be  both  the  humblest 
of  men,  and  their  civility  is  but  born  of  the  se- 
cret fear  which  each  hath  for  the  other.  Their 
civility  is  of  the  complexion  of  that  which,  as  it 
is  said  in  my  country,  the  weaver  and  the  jackal 
shov.ed  to  each  other," 

"\\"hat  is  the  tale?"  asked  the  king. 

And  Birbal  said:  "A  weaver,  bearing  the  im- 
plements of  his  craft,  was  passing  through  a  for- 
est when  he  came  upon  a  jackal  which  had  but 
just  leaped  out  of  a  dyeing-vat  into  which  it  had 
fallen.  And  the  jackal,  being  ever  a  cowardly 
beast,  mistook  the  weaver  for  an  archer  and  cried 
out  to  him  in  flattery.  'With  thy  bow  on  thy 
shoulder  and  thine  arrows  in  thy  hand,  whither 
art  thou  going,  O  Emperor  of  Delhi  ?'  .And  the 
weaver,  mistaking  the  jackal  for  a  tiger,  since  its 
;;ides  were  striped  with  dye  from  the  vat,  cried 
in  turn,  'O  King  of  the  Forest  and  Lord  of  the 
\\  ilds,  only  the  great  know  the  great !'  " 

"Yet  tell  me  of  these  men  and  wherefore  they 
bold  each  other  in  secret  fear."  bade  the  king 

"The  taller  of  these  men,"  began  Birbal,  "is 
named  Llassan,  and  he  is  a  soothsayer  and,  it 
needs  not  to  add,  an  impostor.  Yet  it  chanced  but 
lately  that  a  certain  wood-cutter  angered  him.  and 
in  his  rage  he  prophesied  to  that  wood-cutter, 'Fool, 
thou  shalt  cut  oft  thine  own  nose  with  thine  ax  !' 
.\nd  the  wood-cutter  departed  laughing :  "Oho ! 
but  that  is  a  false  soothsaver  !  for  how  could  the 
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thing  which  he  hath  foretold  come  to  pass?  Xow, 
in  truth,  if  I  did  so.'  and  he  flourished  his  ax 
toward  his  foot,  'I  might  cut  off  my  foot.  And 
if  I  did  so.'  and  he  brandished  his  ax  toward  his 
left  hand,  'I  might,  indeed,  cut  off  my  hand.  But 
I  could  not  by  any  means  cut  off  my  nose  unless 
1  swept  mine  a.x  in  front  of  my  face,  so!"— and 
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'THE    KING    SAID,    'WHAT    MAN    IS  THAT?' 


his  nose  was  off !  Thus  it  is  that  the  soothsayer 
hath  gained  great  repute  for  the  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy  that  was,  indeed,  due  to  the  prophecy 
itself,  as  is  often  the  case;  and,  therefore,  many 
of  the  ignorant  do  fear  him." 

■■\'ea,"  said  Akbar,  ''but  what  of  the  other  man, 
to  whom  the  soothsayer  makes  obeisance  ?" 

'"lie,  my  Lord,  "  replied  Birbal,  "is  a  mOney- 
iotuler,  whom  too  many  men  have  good  cause  to 
fear." 

lly  this  they  had  ridden  into  the  open  country, 
and  as  they  crossed  a  little  stream  where  the  buf- 
faloes from  a  near-by  village  came  to  drink,  they 
heard  a  voice  mournfully  chanting  these  words: 


"Wh.Tt  hath  happened  to  H.Trich.indra.  the  rajah? 

His  wife  hath  placed  Lutash,  her  infant  son,  upon  a 

stone. 
And  he  hath  died  from  the  bite  of  a  cobra. 
So  the  priests  are  taking  golden  gifts  for  the  funeral !" 

"What  sad  song  is  this  ?"  asked  the  king. 
"The  song   is   one   which   the  country-folk  do 
,  sing  when  in  great  distress," 

^^  answered    Birbal.      "Let    us 

see." 

So  they  dismounted,  and 
while  the  servant  Ahmed 
held  the  reins  of  the  horses 
they  entered  a  thicket,  where 
they  found  a  man  seated 
ujion  a  mound,  pouring  dust 
upon  his  head  in  sorrow.  To 
him  spake  Birbal,  gently, 
"Tell  us  thy  grief." 

And  the  man  cried,  "Ai  I 
ai !  the  headman  of  yonder 
village  am  L  and  a  man  of 
substance.  But  I  have  a  wife 
who.  though  a  good  wife  and 
a  stirring  woman,  oft  doth 
anger  me  with  her  self-importance  For  she  is 
one  of  those  who  think,  Tf  it  were  not  for  the 
crowing  of  yon  cock  of  ours,  how  would  the  sun 
rise?  And  if  it  were  not  for  my  fire-pot,  how 
would  the  village  get  fire?'  So  at  length  was  I 
so  ve.xed  with  her  that  I  vowed  a  great  vow 
never  again  to  enter  my  home  of  my  own  free 
will.  And  now  my  heart  yearns  toward  my  home, 
but  I  may  not  return  thither  because  of  my  vow." 
"Of  a  truth,"  said  Birbal,  "to  keep  so  evil  and 
foolish  a  vow  will  not  be  required  of  thee;  or  at 
east  the  rigor  of  thy  vow  may  be  lessened.  Thou 
shouklst  bear  in  mind  the  tale  of  the  Kaffir  who, 
when  in  great  peril  of  drowning  while  crossing 
a  stream,  vowed  to  sacrifice  two  goats  in  pay- 
ment for  his  own  life  if  that  were  spared.  And 
when  the  danger  of  the  swift  water  lessened,  he 
changed  the  sacrifice  to  one  goat.  And  when  he 
drew  near  to  the  shallows,  he  changed  it  again 
to  a  dove.  But  when  he  found  himself  safe  upon 
dry  land,  he  smote  a  gnat  that  had  lighted  upon 
his  cheek,  crying.  '.\  life  for  a  life  !'  " 

".Aye."  said  the  man;  "but  I  am  no  Kafiir.  I 
am  the  headinan  of  my  village,  and  what  harms 
might  not  Heaven  send  upon  my  village  if  I 
abated  aught  of  my  vow?" 

Xow  the  village  buffaloes  had  finished  drink- 
ing from  the  stream  and  stood  with  the  water 
dripping  from  their  black  muzzles.  AndBirbalsaid 
to  the  headman,  "Which  one  of  these  is  thine?" 
.And  the  man  answered,  "Lo,  that  one  with  the 
gilded  horns,  poor  beast  I" 
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Then  Birbal  did  take  that  headipan  and  did  tie 
his  hands  firmly  to  that  biift'alos  tail,  ;uid  then 
did  smack  that  buffalo  upon  the  flank  with  his 
bare  hand,  growling  the  while  like  a  beast  of 
prey.  And  the  buffalo  snorted,  turned,  plunged, 
and  galloped  back  to  the  village  pulling  the  man, 
running,  after  it.  And  even  as  the  bulTalo 
dragged  him  again  into  the 
doorway  of  his  own  home 
that  headman  was  heard  to 
shout,  "Buffalo!  whither  art 
thou  taking  me  against  my 
will?"  And  to  this  day  that 
is  a  saying  when  one  doth 
"protest  that  others  force  him. 
against  his  will,  to  do  that 
which  he  is  well  known  to 
desire  with  all  his  heart. 

Thus  rode  they  through 
the  villages,  .\kbar  and  Bir- 
bal and  Ahmed  the  servant 
I'f  Akbar.  until  it  was  past 
midday ;  when  they  came 
upon  a  farmer,  or  ryot, 
whose  lands  bordered  a  for- 
est. .\nd  the  farmer  hailed 
them  in  pleasant  country- 
fashion,  saying.  "Will  it 
please  ye.  good  travelers,  to 
come  with  me  and  share 
what  food  my  poor  home  af- 
fords?" .\nd  they  thanked 
him  and  went  with  him. 
while  Birbal  whispered  to 
.Akbar,  "The  city  man  sa- 
lutes, but  the  country  man 
gives  pot-luck." 

And  in  the  man's  home 
they  ate  heartily  of  plain 
country  fare  and  talked  mer- 
rily the   while.     And   Akbar 

asked  the   farmer.   "Hast  thou  ever  been  -vsithin 
the  royal  city  of  Agra  ?  ' 

"Xay,"  answered  the  farmer;  "in  sooth  I  fear 
to  go  there,  since  I  do  think  that  all  cities  be  much 
like  Anyanyapura,  the  City  of  Injustice." 

"Tell  us,  I  pray,  of  that  city,"  said  the  king. 

Then  said  the  farmer :  "In  Anyanyapura.  the 
City  of  Injustice,  all  things  are  as  they  should 
not  be,  and  there  an  honest  man  Icnows  not  where 
to  turn,  since  in  that  city, 

"White  is  black,  black  is  white  : 
Right  is  wrong,  wrong  is  right. 

"And  the  citizens  are   full  of  shifts  and  tricks. 
Thus,  when  a  boat  laden  with  a  cargo  of  betel- 


nut  came  to  the  landing-place  of  that  city,  one  of 
the  citizens  took  from  his  own  pouch  a  betel-nut, 
split  it  into  halves,  and  cast  one  of  the  halves 
into  the  boat.  So  when  the  owner  of  the  boat 
sold  his  cargo,  this  citizen  came  boldly  forward 
and  demanded  an  equal  share  of  the  selling-price, 
'for,'  he  said,  'half  of  the  betel-nut  was  mine!' 


'IN    HIS    RAGE    HE    PROPHESIED   TO   THAT    WOOD-CUTTER. 


''And  in  the  market-place  of  that  city  tw^o  men 
approached  each  other,  each  with  a  closed  bundle. 
x\nd  the  first  said.  'I  have  hulled  rice  in  my  bun- 
dle.' And  the  second  said,  'I  have  boiled  rice  in 
mine.'  And  the  first  said,  'Let  us  exchange.'  And 
the  second  said  'Yea'  thereto.  But  no  sooner  had 
they  made  an  exchange  than  each,  taking  the 
other's  bundle,  turned  his  back  and  ran.  But 
when  the  first  opened  the  bundle  which  he  had 
received,  he  found  therein  not  boiled  rice,  but 
sand ;  and  when  the  second  opened  the  bundle 
which  had  been  that  of  the  first,  he  found  not 
hulled  rice,  but  pebbles.  Yet  were  these  two  men 
held  the  most  honest  in  that  city,  since,  forsooth, 
neither  had  cheated  the  other. 
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"It  was  likewise  in  this  City  of  Injustice  that 
a  l)urgiar,  digging  through  the  wall  of  a  man's 
house,  was  killed  by  the  wall  of  the  house  falling 
ujion  him.  Then  the  widow  of  that  burglar  cried 
for  justice  upon  the  owner  of 
the  house  for  not  building  his 
wall  more  securely.  And  the 
owner  of  the  house  blamed 
the  builder.  .Vnd  the  builder 
blamed  a  woman  who  had 
passed  while  he  was  laying 
the  wall,  for  that  her  beauty 
had  caused  him  to  look  away 
from  his  work.  .\nd  the  wo- 
m:ui  put  the  blame  upon  a 
goldsmith  to  whom  she  was 
going  for  a  necklace,  for,  she 
said,  if  the  goldsmith  had  fin- 
ished and  delivered  the  neck- 
lace at  the  time  agreed  upon, 
she  would  not  have  been  in 
the  street  at  that  time.  And 
the  goldsmith  blamed  a  banker 
for  not  furnishing  him  with 
the  gold  that  he  needed  to 
complete  the  necklace  at  the 
time  agreed.  So  would  they 
have  hanged  the  banker  but 
that  he  said:  "Lo,  I  am  so  fat 
and  heavy  of  body  that  1 
should  break  the  rope.  Better 
were  it  to  hang  Ben  Ali,  the 
Muslim,  for  he  is  of  a  proper 
thinness  and  lightness.'  And 
Ben  .\li  they  would  have 
hanged  had  he  not,  by  good 
hap,  gone  upon  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  !" 

Thus  passed  some  hours  in 
])leasant  talk  until  it  was  time 
lo  depart,  when  the  king 
would  fain  have  paid  the 
farmer  in  gold  for  his  hos])i 
tality.  But  the  man  put  aside 
the  coins,  saying,  "Xay. 
friend,  food  and  drink  are 
gifts  of  Crod:  and  should  1 
take  i)ay  for  the  little  that 
worthy  travelers  may  eat  and 
drink  beneath  my  roof,  then  should  I.  of  a  truth. 
be  as  evil  a  host  as  was  Mitlan  the  Miser." 

'"Of  him  I  know  not,"  said  the  king. 

"Why,  then,"  said  the  farmer,  "know  that  this 
Mittan  gave  a  feast  to  his  friends,  who,  as  the 
custom  is,  ])ut  off  their  shoes  at  the  threshold 
before  entering  the  bouse.  Then  did  this  Mittan 
secretly   send   a   slave   to  gather   up   those   shoes 


and  to  take  them  to  the  bazaar  where  they  were 
sold  for  money  wherewith  to  buy  food  and  sweet- 
meats. .\nd  when  the  feast  was  over  and  each 
departing  guest  exclaimed,  'Where  are  my  .shoes?' 


'THK    F.\K^M■'.U    S.\1..\.\MKI)    FUl.I,    LOW. 


give  answ  er. 


■Thv 


then  did  this  sliamclcss  Mittan  gi' 
shoes  have  entertained  thee.'  " 

".Aye,"  said  .\kbar:  "but  had  Mittan  kindly  en- 
tertained his  king,  even  as  thou  hast  now  done, 
would  it  have  beseemed  .Akbar  to  depart  without 
giving  recompense  ?"' 

And  when  the  farmer  knew  that  it  was  indeed 
King  .\kbar  who  hail  been  seated  at  his  board, 
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he  salaamed  full  low,  saying :  ""Ah,  my  Lord,  the 
honor  of  tlie  great  kind's  presence  i»  of  more 
worth  to  me  than  much  gold.  Aloreover,  little 
do  I  need,  and  in  truth  I  am  one  of  the  unlucky 
whom  gifts-avail  naught." 

"What !"  cried  Birbal,  "dost  thou  then  believe 
that  there  are  lucky  and  unlucky  men  ?" 

"Surely,"  replied  the  farmer.  "There  was.  I 
remember  me.  such  an  unlucky  man  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Mahrattas.  lie  had  prayed  three  years 
for  a  great  gift  of  money,  when  it  was  revealed 
to  him  in  a  vision  that  on  the  coming  day  a  pot 
of  gold  should  be  set  before  him.  In  the  morning 
this  man  went  forth  upon  the  road  to  a  neigh- 
boring town,  and  the  pot  of  gold  was  set  before 
him  in  his  very  path  where  he  might  no  ways 
miss  it.  Still,  as  the  man  went,  he  passed  a  blind 
beggar;  whereon  he  said  unto  himself,  'Poor  un- 
fortunate I  I\Iuch  do  I  wonder  how  it  may  feel 
to  be  blind  !" 

So  this  man  held  his  eyes  tight  shut  and  walked 
along  the  road  in  darkness  that  he  might  know 
how  it  is  with  blind  men,  until  his  foot  spurned 
the  pot  of  gold  from  before  him  into  the  ditch, 
where  it  was  lost.  Yet  this  man,  trowing  that 
he  had  kicked  a  large  stone,  rubbed  his  bruised 
toe  and  limped  upon  his  way,  never  knowing 
how  his  ill  luck  had  caused  him  to  spurn  away  a 
gift  of  the  gods.  Even  such  an  unlucky  one  am 
I  in  respect  to  gifts,  since  nothing  prospers  me 


save  that  which  I  earn  with  these  two  hands; 
yet  that  little.  I  give  thanks,  remains  sufficient 
for  me  and  mine." 

"Be  that  as  it  may,"  rejoined  the  king,  "yet 
will  I  give  thee  office  if  I  may  not  give  thee  gold, 
and  let  us  see  whether  thy  ill  luck  may  not  be 
cured."  So  saying,  Akbar  plucked  a  large  leaf 
from  a  tree  and  wrote  upon  it  a  warrant  ap- 
pointing the  farmer  to  the  headship  of  sixty  vil- 
lages, and  he  sealed  the  writing  with  the  royal 
signet  and  gave  it  to  that  man  of  ill  luck. 

Then  Akbar  and  Birbal  and  Ahmed  the  ser- 
vant of  Akbar  turned  the  heads  of  their  horses 
toward  home.  And  the  dusk  came  down,  and  the 
cry  of  the  jackal,  that  watchman  of  ruined  vil- 
lages, was  lifted  to  heaven  ere  they  won  back  to 
the  city  of  Agra.  But  the  ne.\t  day,  as  the  king 
sat  in  durbar,  the  farmer  who  had  been  his  host 
rushed  into  the  presence,  crying,  "My  Lord,  my 
Lord  !  a  goat  hath  eaten  the  sixty  villages  !"  And 
Akbar,  perceiving  that  he  meant  that  a  goat  had 
eaten  the  leaf  upon  which  the  warrant  of  ap- 
pointment to  the  headship  of  the  sixty  villages 
had  been  written,  laughed  right  heartily.  But  in 
the  end  he  caused  a  new  warrant  to  be  written 
fair  upon  good  parchment.  Thus  was  that  un- 
lucky farmer  confirmed  in  the  headship  of  those 
si.xty  villages  that  the  goat  had  eaten,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  ill  luck,  it  is  told  that  he  governed 
them  long  and  well. 


THAT  H8FUL  BOY! 

(.•/   "/ii^itni/k'f"  r/iyiiw) 

BY  IVY  KELLERMAN  REED 


I  fSful  day  a  boy  went  4th ; 

His  dog  went  2,  4  fun  : 
The  dog  4stalled  a  iton  cat. 

Which  4thwith  tried  2  run. 


But  some  i  now  2  his  surprise 
At  ice  in  view  appears. 

And  chides  in  4ceful  tones  beg 
That  boy  of  loder  years. 


That  poor  atiouSed  cat 
Dashed  strSway  2  a  fence. 

And  sounds  of  3 fold  rage  and  hS 
Now  emanSed  thence. 


'Atiod  2  me."  his  teacher  says, 
"Why,  I  'm  disconsolS  ! 
I  'II  4ofy  your  loder  inind 
With  4titnde,  not  h8." 


"This  chance  I  can't  af4d  2  miss," 

The  boy  did  speculS ; 
4thwith  he  threw  I  stone,  which  puss 

Avoided  all  2  18. 


But  quite  in4mally  the  boy 
Calls  to  his  cag  creature, 

And  pointing  4th  his  I  iniot. 
He  6  him  on  the  teacher ! 
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A  SHORT   MORNING 


Aunt  Abid.ml  was  gone;  Eleanor  was  gone. 
The-  room  was  quite  empty  e.xcejit  for  the  bright 
sunshine  pouring  in  through  the  small-paned 
windows.  IClizabeth  Ann  stretched  and  yawned 
and  looked  about  her.  What  funny  wall-iiapcr 
it  was— so  old-fashioned  looking!  The  picture 
was  of  a  bine  river  antl  a  Ijrown  mill,  with  green 
willow-trees  over  it ;  and  a  man  with  sacks  on  his 
horse's  back  stood  in  front  of  the  mill.  This  pic- 
lure  was  repeated  a  great  many  times,  all  over 
the  paper:  and  in  the  corner,  where  it  had  n't 
come  out  even,  they  had  had  to  cut  it  right  down 
the  middle  of  the  horse.  It  was  very  curious- 
looking.  She  stared  at  it  a  long  time,  waiting 
for  somebody  to  tell  her  when  to  get  up.  At 
home,  /\unt  Frances  always  told  her  and  helped 
her  get  dressed.  P>ut  here  nobody  came.  .She 
discovered  tnat  the  heat  came  from  a  hole  in  the 
floor  near  the  bed.  which  opened  down  into  the 
room  below.  From  it  came  a  warm  breath  of 
baking  bread  and  a  muffled  tlnunj)  once  in  a 
while. 

The  sun  rose  hi.gher  and  higher,  and  Elizabeth 
Ann  grew  hungrier  and  hungrier.  F'inally  it 
occurred  to  her  that  it  was  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  somebody  tell  her  to  get  up.  She 
reached  for  her  clothes  and  began  to  dress. 
When  she  bad  finished  .she  went  out  into  the 
hall,  and  with  a  return  of  her  a.ggrieved,  aban- 
doned feeling  (you  must  remember  that  her 
stomach  was  very  empty)  she  began  to  try  to  find 
her  way  downstairs.  She  soon  found  the  steps, 
went  down  them  one  at  a  time,  and  pushed  open 
the  door  at  the  foot.  Cousin  Ann,  the  brown- 
haired  one,  was  ironing  near  the  stove.  She  nod- 
ded and  smiled  as  the  child  came  into  the  room, 
and  said,  "Well,  yon  must  feel  rested !" 

"Ob.  I  ha\e  n't  been  asleep!"  explained  Eliza- 
brili  Aim.  "I  was  waiting  for  somebody  to  tell 
me  to  get  up." 

"Oh  !"  said  Cousin  .\nn,  opening  her  black 
eyes  a  little.    "It'crc  you?  ' 

She  said  no  more  than  this,  but  Elizabeth  .Vim 
decided  hastily  that  she  would  not  add,  as  she 
had  been  about  to,  that  .she  was  also  waiting  for 
somebody  to  help  her  dress  and  do  her  hair.  .\s 
a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  greatly  enjoyed  doing 
her  own  hair— the  first  time  she  had  ever  tried 


it.  It  had  never  occurred  to  Aunt  Frances  that 
her  little  baby-girl  had  grown  up  enough  to  be 
her  own  hair-dresser,  nor  had  it  occurred  to 
Elizabeth  Ann  that  this  might  be  ])ossible.  lUit 
as  she  struggled  with  the  snarls  she  had  had  a 
sudden  wild  idea  of  doing  it  a  difi'erent  way 
from  the  pretty  fashion  .Aunt  l-'rances  always 
followed.  Elizabeth  .'\nn  had  always  secretly  en- 
vied a  girl  in  her  class  whose  hair  was  all  tied 
back  from  her  face,  with  one  big  knot  in  her  rib- 
bon at  the  back  of  her  neck.  It  looked  so  grown- 
u]).  .\nd  this  morning  she  had  done  hers  that 
way,  turning  her  neck  till  it  ached,  so  that  she 
could  see  the  coveted  tight  effect  at  the  back. 
i\nd  still,— are  n't  little  girls  queer  ?— although 
she  had  enjoyed  doing  her  own  hair,  she  was 
very  much  inclined  to  feel  hurt  because  Cousin 
.\iui  had  not  come  to  do  it  for  her. 

Cousin  -Ann  set  her  iron  down  with  the  soft 
thump  which  Elizabeth  .\nn  had  heard  upstairs. 
She  began  folding  a  napkin,  and  said:  "Xow 
reach  yourself  a  bowl  off  the  shelf  yonder.  The 
oatmeal  's  in  that  kettle  on  the  stove,  and  the 
milk  is  in  the  blue  pitcher.  If  you  want  a  ])iece 
of  bread  and  butter,  here  's  a  new  loaf  just  out 
of  the  oven,  and  the  butter  's  in  that  brown 
crock.  " 

Elizabeth  Ann  followed  these  instructions  and 
sat  down  before  this  quickly  assembled  breakfast 
in  a  very  much  surprised  silence.  .'\t  home  it 
took  the  girl  more  than  half  an  hour  to  get 
breakfast  and  set  the  table,  and  then  she  had  to 
wait  on  them  besides.  She  began  to  pour  the 
milk  out  of  the  |)itcher  and  stopped  suddenly. 
"Oh,  1  'm  afr.-iid  I  'vc  taken  more  than  my 
share  !"  she  said  apologetically. 

Cousin  Ann  looked  up  from  her  rapidly  mov- 
ing iron,  and  said  in  an  astonished  voice:  "Your 
share  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"My  share  of  the  quart,"  explained  Elizabeth 
Ann.  At  home  they  bought  a  quart  of  milk  and 
a  cu])  of  cream  every  day.  and  they  were  all  very 
conscientious  about  not  taking  more  than  their 
due  share. 

"Ciood  land,  child,  take  all  the  milb  you  want  !" 
said  Cousin  .\un.  as  thou,gh  she  found  something 
shocking  in  what  the  litile  girl  had  just  said, 
l-llizabeth  .\nn  thou.ght  to  herself  that  she  spoke 
•IS  ihou.gh  milk  ran  out  of  a  faucet,  like  water. 

She  was  very  fond  of  milk,  and  she  made  a 
very  good  breakfast  as  she  sat  looking  about  the 
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low-ceilinged  room.    It  was  unlike  any  room  she 
had  ever  seen. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  kitchen,  and  yet  it  did 
n't  seem  possible  that  the  same  word  could  be 
applied  to  that  room  and  the  small,  dark  cubby- 
hole which  had  been  Grace's  asthmatical  king- 
dom. This  room  was  very  long  and  narrow,  and 
all  along  one  side  were  windows  with  white 
ruffled  curtains  drawn  back  at  the  sides  and  with 
small,  shining  panes  of  glass  through  which  the 
sun  poured  a  golden  flood  of  light  on  a  long  shelf 
of  potted  plants  that  took  the  place  of  a  window- 
sill.  The  shelf  was  covered  with  shining  white 
oil-cloth,  the  pots  were  of  clean  reddish  brown, 
the  sturdy,  stocky  plants  of  bright  green  w'ith 
clear  red-and-white  flowers.  Elizabeth  Ann's 
eyes  wandered  all  over  the  kitchen  from  the  low 
white  ceiling  to  the  clean,  bare  wooden  floor,  but 
they  always  came  back  to  those  sunny  windows. 
Once,  back  in  the  big  brick  school-building,  as 
she  had  sat  drooping  her  thin  shoulders  over  her 
desk,  some  sort  of  a  procession  had  gone  by,  with 
a  brass  band  playing  a  lively  air.  For  some  queer 
reason,  everv  time  she  now  glanced  at  that  sheet 


of  sunlight  and  the  bright  flowers  she  had  a  little 
of  the  same  thrill  which  had  straightened  her 
back  and  gone  up  and  down  her  spine  wliile  the 
band  was  playing.  Possibly  Aunt  Frances  was 
right,  after  all,  and  Elizabeth  Ann  was  a  very 
impressionable  child.  I  wonder,  by  the  way,  if 
anybody  ever  saw  a  child  who  was  n't. 

At  one  end,  the  end  where  Cousin  Ann  was 
ironing,  stood  the  kitchen  stove,  gleaming  black, 
with  a  tea-kettle  humming  away  on  it,  a  big  hot- 
water  boiler  near  it,  and  a  large  kitchen  cabinet 
with  lots  of  drawers  and  shelves  and  hooks  and 
things.  Beyond  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
was  the  table  where  they  had  had  supper  last 
night,  and  at  which  the  little  girl  now  sat  eating 
her  very  late  breakfast;  and  beyond  that,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  was  another  table,  with 
an  old  dark-red  cashmere  shawl  on  it  for  cover. 
.A.  large  lamp  stood  in  the  middle  of  this,  a  book- 
case near  it,  two  or  three  rocking-chairs  around 
it,  and  back  of  it,  against  the  wall,  was  a  wide 
.sofa  covered  with  bright  cretonne,  with  three 
bright  pillows.  Something  big  and  black  and 
woolly  was  lying  on  this  sofa,  snoring  loudly.   As 
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Cousin  Ann  saw  the  little  girl's  fearful  glance 
alight  on  this  she  explained:  "That  's  Shep,  our 
old  dog.  Does  n't  he  make  an  awful  noise! 
Mother  says,  when  she  happens  to  be  alone  here 
in  the  evening,  it  's  real  company  to  hear  Shep 
snore— as  good  as  having  a  man  in  the  house." 

Although  this  did  not  seem  at  all  a  sensible 
remark  to  I'^lizabeth  .Ann,  who  thought  .soberly 
to  herself  that  she  did  n't  see  why  snoring  made 
a  dog  as  good  as  a  man.  still  she  was  acute 
enough  (for  she  was  really  quite  an  intelligent 
little  girl)  to  feel  that  it  belonged  in  the  same 
class  of  remarks  as  one  or  two  others  she  had 
noted  as  "queer"  in  the  talk  at  Putney  Farm  last 
night.  This  variety  of  talk  was  entirely  new  to 
her,  nobody  in  Aunt  Harriet's  conscientious 
household  ever  making  anything  but  plain  state- 
ments of  fact.  It  was  one  of  the  "queer  Putney 
ways"  which  Aunt  Harriet  had  forgotten  to 
mention.  It  is  possible  that  .\unt  Harriet  had 
never  noticed  it. 

When  Elizabeth  ,\nu  finished  her  breakfast. 
Cousin  .Ann  made  three  suggestions,  using  e.x- 
actly  the  same  accent  for  them  all.  She  said : 
"Would  n't  you  better  wash  your  dishes  up  now 
before  they  get  sticky?  And  don't  you  want  one 
of  those  red  apples  from  the  dish  on  the  side- 
table?  And  then  maybe  you  'd  like  to  look- 
around  the  house  so  's  to  know  where  you  are." 

Elizabeth  .Ann  had  never  washed  a  dish  in  all 
her  life,  and  she  had  always  thought  that  nobody 
but  poor,  ignorant  people,  who  could  n't  afford 
to  hire  girls,  did  such  things.  And  yet  (it  was 
odd)  she  did  not  feel  like  saying  this  to  Cousin 
Ann,  who  stood  there  so  straight  in  her  gingham 
dress  and  apron,  with  her  clear,  bright  eyes  and 
red  cheeks.  Besides  this  feeling.  Elizabeth  Ann 
was  overcome  with  embarrassment  at  the  idea 
of  undertaking  a  new  task  in  that  casual  way. 
How  in  the  world  did  you  wash  dishes?  She 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  irresolute,  horribly  shy, 
and  looking,  though  she  did  not  know  it,  very 
clouded  and  sullen.  Cousin  Ann  said  briskly, 
holding  an  iron  up  to  her  cheek  to  see  if  it  was 
hot  enough :  "Just  take  them  over  to  the  sink 
there  and  hold  them  under  the  hot-water  faucet. 
They  'II  be  clean  in  no  time.  The  dish-towels  are 
those  hanging  on  the  rack  over  the  stove." 

Elizabeth  Ann  moved  promptly  over  to  the 
sink,  as  though  Cousin  y\nn's  words  had  shoved 
her  there,  and  before  she  knew  it,  her  saucer, 
cup,  and  spoon  were  clean  and  she  was  wiping 
them  on  a  dry  checked  towel, 

"The  spoon  goes  in  the  side-table  drawer  with 
the  other  silver,  and  the  saucer  and  cup  on  those 
shelves  there  behind  the  glass  doors  where  the 
china  belongs,"  continued  Cousin  Ann.  thumping 


hard  with  her  iron  on  a  najjkin  and  not  looking 
u[)  at  all;  "and  don't  forget  your  apple  as  you 
go  out.  Those  Xorthern  Spies  are  just  getting' 
to  be  good  about  now.  When  they  first  come  off 
the  tree  in  October,  you  could  shoot  them  through 
an  oak  plank." 

Now  I'-lizabeth  .Ann  knew,  of  course,  that  this 
was  a  foolish  thing  to  say,  since  an  apjile  never 
could  go  through  a  board;  but  something  that  had 
always  been  sound  asleep  in  her  brain  woke  up 
a  little,  little  bit  and  opened  one  eye.  I'or  it  oc- 
curred <limly  to  Elizabeth  .Ann  that  this  was  a 
rather  funny  way  of  saying  that  Xorthern  Spies 
were  very  hard  when  you  first  pick  them  in  the 
autumn.  .She  had  to  figure  it  out  for  herself  very 
slowly,  because  it  was  a  new  idea  to  her,  and  she 
was  half-way  through  her  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  house  before  there  glimmered  on  her  lips,  in 
a  faint  smile,  the  first  recognition  of  humor  of 
all  her  life.  She  felt  a  momentary  impulse  to 
call  down  to  Cousin  Ann  that  she  saw  the  ])oint. 
but  before  she  had  taken  a  single  step  toward  the 
head  of  the  stairs  she  h;ul  decided  not  to  do  this. 
Cousin  .Ann.  with  her  bright,  dark  eyes,  and  her 
straight  back,  and  her  long  arms,  and  her  way  of 
speaking  as  though  it  never  occurred  to  her  that 
yoii  would  n't  do  just  as  she  said — Elizabeth  .\nn 
was  not  very  sure  that  .she  liked  Cousin  .Ann,  and 
she  was  very  sure  that  she  was  afraid  of  her. 

.So  she  went  on,  walking  from  one  room  to  an- 
other, industriously  eating  the  red  apple,  the  big- 
gest she  had  ever  seen.  It  was  the  best,  too,  crisp 
and  white  and  with  a  delicious  sour-sweet  juice 
which  made  Elizabeth  Ann  feel  with  each  mouth- 
ful like  hurrying  to  take  another.  She  did  not 
think  much  more  of  the  other  rooms  in  the  house 
than  she  had  of  the  kitchen.  There  were  no 
draperies  thrown  over  anj-thing;  there  were  no 
lace  curtains  at  the  windows,  just  dotted  Swiss 
like  the  kitchen ;  all  the  ceilings  were  very  low : 
the  furniture  was  all  of  dark  wood  and  very  old- 
looking;  what  few  ru,gs  there  were  were  of 
bright-colored  rags ;  the  mirrors  were  queer  and 
old,  with  funny  old  pictures  at  the  top;  there 
was  n't  a  brass  bed  in  any  of  the  bedrooms,  just 
old  wooden  ones  with  posts,  and  curtains  round 
the  toi)s;  and  there  was  not  a  single  plush  jKir- 
tierc  in  the  parlor,  whereas  at  .Aunt  Harriet's 
there  had  been  two  sets  for  that  one  room. 

She  was  relieved  at  the  absence  of  a  jiiano. 
and  secretly  rejoiced  that  she  would  not  need 
to  practise.  In  her  heart  she  had  not  liked  her 
music  lessons  at  all,  but  she  had  never  dreamed 
of  not  accepting  them  from  .Aunt  I'rances  as  she 
accepted  everything  else.  .\lso.  she  had  liked  to 
hear  .\unt  Frances  boast  about  how  nuich  better 
she  could  play  (ban  other  children  of  her  age. 
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She  was  downstairs  by  this  time,  and,  opening 
a  door  out  of  the  parlor,  found  hers^f  back  in 
the  kitchen,  the  long  line  of  sunny  windows  and 
the  bright  flowers  giving  her  that  (juick  little 
thrill  again. 

C'ousin  Ann  looked  up  from  her  ironing,  nod- 
ded, and  said  :  "All  through  ?  ^'ou  'd  better  come 
in  and  get  warmed  up.  Those  rooms  get  awfully 
cold  these  January  days.  Winters  we  mostly  use 
this  room  so  's  to  get  the  good  of  the  kitchen 
stove."  She  added  after  a  moment,  during  which 
Elizabeth  Ann  stood  by  the  stove,  warming  her 
hand.-i :  "There  's  one  place  you  have  n't  seen 
yet— the  milk-room.  Mother  's  down  there  now, 
churning.     That  's  the  door— the  middle  one." 

Elizabeth  Ann  had  been  wondering  and  won- 
dering where  in  the  world  Aunt  Abigail  was. 
So  she  stepped  quickly  to  the  door,  and  went 
down  the  cold  dark  stairs  she  found  there.  At 
the  bottom  was  a  door,  locked  apparently,  for 
she  could  find  no  fastening.  She  heard  steps  in- 
side, the  door  was  briskly  cast  open,  and  she 
almost  fell  into  the  arms  of  Aunt  Abigail,  who 
caught  her  as  she  stumbled  forward,  saying: 
''Well,  I  've  been  expectin'  you  down  here  for  a 
long  time.  I  never  saw  a  little  girl  yet  who  did 
n't  like  to  watch  butter-making.  Don't  you  love 
to  run  the  butter-worker  over  it?  I  do,  myself, 
for  all  I  'm  seventy-two  !'" 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  said  Elizabeth 
.Ann.  "I  don't  know  what  you  make  butter  out 
of.     We  always  bought  ours." 

"Well,  for  goodness'  sakcs!"  said  Aunt  Abi- 
gail.    She   turned  and  called  across  the  room : 
'"Henry,  did  you  ever !    Here  's  Betsy  saying  she 
don't  know  what  we  make  butter  out  of  !     She  ' 
actually  never  saw  anybody  making  butter !" 

Uncle  Henry  was  sitting  down  near  the  win- 
dow, turning  the  handle  to  a  small  barrel  swung 
between  two  uprights.  He  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment and  considered  .\unt  Abigail's  remark  with 
the  same  serious  attention  he  had  given  to  Eliza- 
beth Ann's  discovery  about  left  and  right.  Then 
he  began  to  turn  the  churn  over  and  over  again, 
and  said  peaceably :  "Well,  Mother,  you  never 
saw  anybody  laying  asphalt  pavement,  I  '11  war- 
rant !    And  I  suppose  Betsy  knows  all  about  that." 

Elizabeth  Ann's  spirits  rose.  She  felt  very 
superior  indeed.  "Oh,  yes,"  she  assured  them,  "I 
know  all  about  that !  Did  n't  you  ever  see  any- 
body doing  that?  Why,  I  've  seen  them  hun- 
dreds of  times  !  Every  day  as  we  went  to  school 
they  were  doing  over  the  whole  pavement  for 
blocks  along  there." 

.\unt  Abigail  and  Uncle  Henry  looked  at  her 
with  interest,  and  .\unt  .\bigail  said:  "Well,  now, 
think  of  that  I     Tell  us  all  about  it !" 


"Why,  there  's  a  big  black  sort  of  wagon," 
began  Elizabeth  Ann,  "and  they  run  it  up  and 
down  and  pour  out  the  black  stuff  on  the  road. 
And  that  's  all  there  is  to  it."  She  stopped, 
rather  abru])tly,  looking  unea.sy.  Uncle  Henry 
inquired:  "Now  there  's  one  thing  I  've  always 
wanted  to  know.  How  do  they  keep  that  stuff 
from  hardening  on  them?  How  do  they  keep 
it  hot?" 

The  little  girl  looked  blank.  "Why,  a  fire,  I 
suppose,"  she  faltered,  searching  her  memory  des- 
I)erately  and  finding  there  only  a  dim  recollection 
of  a  red  glow  somewhere  connected  with  the 
familiar  scene  at  which  she  had  so  often  looked 
with  unseeing  eyes. 

''Of  course  a  fire,"  agreed  Uncle  Henry.  "But 
what  do  they  burn  in  it,  coke  or  coal  or  wood  or 
charcoal?  And  how  do  they  get  any  draft  to 
keep  it  going?" 

Elizabeth  Ann  shook  her  head.  "I  never  no- 
ticed," she  said. 

Aunt  Abigail  asked  her  now,  "What  do  they 
do  to  the  road  before  they  pour  it  on?" 

"Do?"  said  Elizabeth  Ann.  "I  did  n't  know 
they  did  anything." 

"Well,  they  can't  pour  it  right  on  a  dirt  road, 
can  they?"  asked  Aunt  Abigail.  "Don't  they  put 
down  cracked  stone  or  something?" 

Elizabeth  Ann  looked  down  at  her  toes.  "I 
never  noticed,"  she  said. 

"I  wonder  how  long  it  takes  for  it  to  harden?" 
said  Uncle  Henry. 

"I  never  noticed,"  said  Elizabeth  Ann,  in  a 
small  voice. 

Uncle  Henry  said,  "Oh  !"  and  stopped  asking 
questions.  Aunt  Abigail  turned  away  and  put  a 
stick  of  wood  in  the  stove.  Elizabeth  Ann  did 
not  feel  very  superior  now,  and  when  Aunt  Abi- 
gail said :  "Now  the  butter  's  beginning  to  come. 
Don't  you  want  to  watch  and  see  everything  I 
do,  so  's  you  can  answer  if  anybody  asks  you  how 
butter  is  made?''  Elizabeth  Ann  understood  per- 
fectly what  was  in  Aunt  Abigail's  mind,  and  gave 
to  the  process  of  butter-making  a  more  alert  and 
aroused  attention  than  she  had  ever  before  given 
to  anything.  It  was  so  interesting,  too,  that  in 
no  time  she  forgot  why  she  was  watching,  and 
was  absorbed  in  the  fascinations  of  the  dairy  for 
their  own  sake. 

She  looked  in  the  churn  as  Aunt  Abigail  un- 
screwed the  top,  and  savy  the  thick,  sour  cream 
separating  into  buttermilk  and  tiny  golden  par- 
ticles. 

"Yes,  it  's  gathering  now,"  said  Aunt  Abigail, 
screwing  the  lid  back  on.  "Father  '11  churn  it  a 
little  more  till  it  really  comes.  And  you  and  I 
will  scald  the  wooden  butter-things  and  get  every- 
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thiiifj  ready.  You  'd  better  take  that  ajiron  there 
to  keep  your  dress  clean." 

Would  n't  Aunt  ]'"rances  have  l)een  astonished 
if  she  could  have  looked  in  on  Elizabeth  Ann 
that  very  first  morning  of  her  stay  at  the  hateful 
Putney  Farm  and  have  seen  her  wrajiped  in  a 
sintrham  apron,  her  face  bright  with  interest, 
trotting  here  and  there  in  the  stone-floored  milk- 
room  !  She  was  allowed  the  excitement  of  pull- 
ing out  the  plug  from  the  bottom  of  the  churn, 
and  dodged  back  hastily  to  escape  the  gush  of 
buttermilk  spouting  into  the  pail  held  by  Aunt 
.\bigail.  And  she  ])oured  the  water  in  to  wa.sh 
the  butter,  and  herself  screwed  on  the  top;  and. 
again  all  herself  (for  Uncle  Henry  had  gone  off 
as  soon  as  the  butter  had  "'come" ) ,  swung  the 
barrel  back  and  forth  si.x  or  seven  times  to  swish 
the  water  all  through  the  particles  of  butter. 
She  even  helped  Aunt  Abigail  scoop  out  the  great 
yellow  lumps  — her  imagination  had  never  con- 
ceived of  so  much  butter  in  all  the  world  !  Then 
Aunt  Abigail  let  her  run  the  curiously  shaped 
wooden  butter-worker  back  and  forth  over  the 
butter,  squeezing  out  the  water,  and  then  pile  it 
up  again  with  her  wooden  paddle  into  a  mound 
of  gold.  She  weighed  out  the  salt  needed  on 
the  scales,  and  was  very  much  surjirised  to  find 
that  there  really  is  such  a  thing  as  an  ounce.  She 
had  never  met  it  before  outside  the  pages  of  her 
arithmetic-book,  and  she  did  n't  know  it  lived 
anywhere  else. 

After  the  salt  was  worked  in  she  watched  Aunt 
Abigail's  deft,  wrinkled  old  hands  make  pats 
and  rolls.  It  looked  like  the  greatest  fun,  and  too 
easy  for  anything:  and  when  Aunt  .Abigail  asked 
her  if  she  would  n't  like  to  make  u|)  the  last 
half-pound  into  a  ])at  for  dinner,  she  took  np  the 
wooden  paddle  confidently.  .And  then  she  got  one 
of  the  surprises  that  Putney  Farm  seemed  to  have 
for  her.  She  discovered  that  her  bands  did  n't 
seem  to  belong  to  her  at  all,  that  her  fingers 
were  all  thumbs,  that  she  did  n't  seem  to  know 
in  the  least  beforehand  how  hard  a  stroke  she 
was  going  to  give  nor  which  way  her  fingers  were 
going  to  go.  It  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
first  time  l^lizaijcth  Ann  had  tried  to  do  anything 
with  her  hands  except  to  write  and  figure  and 
play  on  the  piano,  and  naturally  she  was  n't  very 
well  acquainted  with  them.     She  stopped  in  dis- 
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may.  looking  at  the  shapeless,  battered  heap  of 
butter  before  her  and  holding  out  her  hands  as 
though  they  were  not  part  of  her. 

Aunt  Abigail  laughed,  took  up  the  paddle,  and 
after  three  or  four  passes  the  butter  was  a  smooth 
yellow  ball.  "Well,  that  brings  it  all  back  to  me  !  " 
she  said,  "when  /  was  a  little  girl,  and  my  grand- 
mother first  let  me  try  to  make  a  pat.  I  was 
about  five  years  old— my!  what  a  mess  I  made  of 
it !  .Vnd  I  remember— does  n't  it  seem  funny?  — 
that  ihe  laughed,  and  said  her  Great-aunt  Flmira 
had  taught  her  how  to  handle  butter  right  here 
in  this  very  milk-room.  Let  's  see.  Grandmother 
was  born  the  year  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  signed.  That  's  quite  a  while  ago, 
is  n't  it?  Rut  butter  has  n't  changed  nnicb.  I 
.guess,  nor  little  girls  either." 

Elizabeth  Ann  listened  to  this  statement  with 
a  very  queer,  startled  expression  on  her  face,  as 
though  she  had  n't  understood  the  words.  Now 
for  a  moment  she  stood  staring  up  in  .Aunt  Abi- 
gail's face,  and  yet  not  seeing  her  at  all,  because 
she  was  thinking  so  hard!  She  was  thinking: 
"Why!  There  were  real  people  living  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed — real 
people,  not  just  history  peojile- old  women  teach- 
ing little  girls  how  to  do  things— right  in  this 
very  room,  on  this  very  floor— and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  just  signed  !" 

To  tell  the  honest  truth,  although  she  had 
jiassed  a  very  good  e.xamination  in  the  little  book 
on  -American  history  they  had  .studied  in  .school, 
J'llizabeth  Ann  had  never  to  that  moment  had 
any  notion  that  there  ever  had  been  really  and 
truly  any  Declaration  of  Independence  at  all. 
It  had  been  like  the  oinice.  living  exclusively  in- 
side her  school-books  for  little  girls  to  be  exam- 
ined about.  -And  now  here  .\unt  .Abigail,  talking 
about  a  butter-pat.  had  brought  it  to  life! 

Of  course  all  this  only  lasted  a  moment,  be- 
cause it  was  such  a  new  idea !  She  soon  lost 
track  of  what  she  was  thinking  of;  she  rubbed 
her  eyes  as  though  she  were  coining  out  of  a 
dream;  she  thought,  confusedly:  "What  did  but- 
ter have  to  tlo  with  the  Declaration  of  In(lc|)eu- 
dence  ?  .\othing,  of  course!  It  could  n't!"  and 
the  whole  impression  seemed  to  pass  out  of  her 
mind.  But  it  was  to  come  again  and  again  during 
the  next  few  months. 
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Once  upon  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  there 
was  a  little  prince  who  lived  in  a  magnificent 
castle. 

Almost  everything  ahout  this  castle  was  very 
beautiful,  but  there  was  one  large  room  in  the 
east  tower  that  was  n't  beautiful  at  all  — that  is, 
grown-ups  did  n't  consider  it  so ;  but  the  little 
prince  did.  He  thought  it  much  finer  than  the 
state  dining-room,  with  its  ponderous  round 
table,  where  the  king  and  queen  used  to  dine 
with  fat,  fussy  old  lords  and  thin,  fussy  old 
ladies ;  or  the  royal  library,  with  its  tiers  upon 
tiers  of  solemn  books  that  nobody  ever  read;  or 
even  the  throne-room  itself,  where  the  prince 
was  sometimes  obliged  to  sit  through  tedious 
hours  while  the  courtiers  knelt  before  him  and 
kissed  his  hand. 

This  particular  room  that  the  little  prince 
thought  so  splendid  had  no  gorgeous  rugs  or 
hangings  to  get  in  a  boy's  way.  There  were  no 
heavy  curtains  at  the  windows  to  hide  the  glori- 
ous out-of-doors.  The  walls  were  battered  and 
spotted,  the  floor  worn  through  its  paint.  But 
there  was  a  huge,  brick  fireplace  where  the  prince 
could  watch  orange  and  purple  whips  of  flame 
flashing  up  the  dark  chimney.  Beside  the  wide 
windows  were  racks  of  picture-books  and  great 
cabinets  of  tovs — jumping-jacks  and  balloons  and 
blocks   and   oh,   ever   so   manv  kinds   of   games! 
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In  one  corner  of  this  marvelous  room  stood 
-Vdolph,  a  painted  rocking-horse  as  big  as  a  real 
pony.  Best  of  all,  there  was  a  train  of  cars,  with 
an  engine  that  whistled,  and  a  tender  full  of 
little  coals,  and  coaches  with  seats,  and  shining 
tracks  with  fascinating  curves. 

So  of  course,  with  such  a  splendid  place  to 
play,  the  little  prince  ought  to  have  been  very 
happy — but  he  was  n't.  You  see,  he  had  no  little 
brothers  or  sisters  to  play  with  him ;  and  of 
course,  being  a  prince,  he  was  n't  allowed  to  play 
with  the  head-gardener's  little  boy  or  the  lodge- 
keeper's  little  girl  Sometimes  he  could  see  them 
from  his  playroom  windows  as  they  fed  the  swans 
in  the  ro^'al  pond,  or  rolled  down  the  green  slopes 
of  the  royal  park.  Then  he  wished  he  were  just 
a  plain  boy  instead  of  a  prince. 

Now  one  rainy  afternoon  the  little  prince  was 
in  his.  playroom,  with  his  tracks  and  cars  ar- 
ranged about  him  on  the  floor.  This  was  his 
favorite  game,  but  this  afternoon  it  did  not  sat- 
isfy him.  If  he  was  engineer,  there  was  no  one 
to  be  fireman :  even  if  he  had  a  make-believe 
fireman,  there  was  no  conductor  to  swing  lan- 
terns and  take  tickets,  and  no  passengers  to  order 
about. 

By  and  by  the  prince  grew  so  tired  of  playing 
alone  that  he  began  to  forget  about  his  fine  play- 
things and  his  books  and  games.     He  quite  forgot 
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how  many  things  he  had  that  the  head-gardener's 
little  boy  and  the  lodge-keeper's  little  girl  never 
dreamed  of  possessing.  He  even  forgot  how  his 
father  the  king  and  his  mother  the  queen  some- 
times stole  away  from  the  cares  of  state  to  play 
with  him,  just  as  if  they  were  children,  too. 


■'NOW    VVlll.HF.    ((lll.n    I    HAVE    IM'T    THOSE  — 


"Oh,  dear,"  sighed  the  little  prince,  "I  can't 
have  any  fun  at  all !  What  's  the  use  of  trying 
to  jilay  all  alone?"  And  do  you  know,  the  more 
he  thought  about  it.  the  more  unhappy  he  grew, 
until  pretty  soon,  when  he  curled  up  in  the  big 
chair  before  the  fire,  his  head  was  so  full  of  his 
troubles  that  he  could  n't  see  anything  happy  in 
life  at  all. 


"0-o-oh,  u^o-o-oc!"  moaned  the  wind  in  the 
chimney. 

"Crack,  snap.'"  cackled  the  log  in  the  fireplace, 
and  shot  spiteful  points  of  flame  up  the  dark 
chimney. 

"Biiig-bijig .'"  lashed  the  rain  viciously  against 

the  windows.   Every  moment 

he  wind  and  the  fire  and  the 

ain  sounded  uglier,  until  the 

rince   felt  quite   frightened 

and     more     miserable     than 

ever ;    and   his   eyes    felt   so 

queer — yes,  almost  as  if  they 

were  just  going  to  cry  I 

Suddenly  he  sat  up  sharply. 
What  was  that  queer  little 
noise  over  behind  his  cher- 
ished .-Kdolph?  It  sounded 
like  a  chuckle  I  And,  yes,— 
he  rubbed  his  eyes  to  make 
sure, — some  one  was  pulling 
the  fine  waving  tail  of  the 
rocking-horse  !  Xot  only  pull- 
ing it,  but  climbing  it,  hand 
over  hand,  as  a  sailor  climbs 
a  rope  !  A  little  man  !  .\nd 
such  a  funny  little  man ! 
Round  and  fat,  and  not  even 
half  so  tall  as  the  little 
prince  I  Even  though  so  lit- 
tle, he  seemed  to  be  quite  old. 
for  he  had  a  long  white 
heard  hanging  down  over  his 
roly-poly  stomach,  and  the 
eyebrows  which  bunched  out 
over  his  sharp  little  black 
eyes  were  snow-white,  too. 
He  wore  a  funny  little 
pointed  cap  of  brown,  and 
the  oddest  little  brown  suit 
that  looked  as  if  he  must 
have  outgrown  it  years  and 
years  ago,  and  pointed  little 
brown  shoes  that  laced  high 
over  his  fat,  bow  legs. 

Before  you  could  say 
"Jack  Robinson,"  there  he 
was  rocking  away  in  the 
prince's  own  saddle,  and 
shouting  jauntily  in  a  thin  little  voice:  "Go  it, 
Adolph  !  Go  it,  old  boy !"  while  .\dolph's  painted 
face  almost  cracked  in  a  smile,  and  Adolph's 
wooden  legs  scampered  as  never  before. 

"Whoa-a !''  and  Adolph  came  snorting  to  a 
stop  just  in  front  of  the  big  chair  where  the 
prince  was  still  rubbing  his  eyes  in  amazement. 
Quite   like   a   circus-rider,    the   little    man,    who 
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seeineil  to  be  very  nimblo  in  5|iito  of  liis  age, 
jumpeil  to  his  feet  on  the  puny's  hack,  rai.sed  his 
pointed  cap,  and  said,  with  a  fat  httle  bow,  "Well, 
here  1  am  !" 

"Who— who  are  you?"  quavered  tlie  prince. 

"Who  am  1  ?"  The  little  man  chuckled. 
"Reckon  1  must  be  like  a  blessing  in  tlisi;nise. 
Xo  one  ever  seems  to  recognize  me!"  .\nd  with 
that  he  jumped  into  the  air,  turned  a  series  of 
complicated  somersaults,  and  landed  with  one 
foot  on  Adolph's  wooden  ear. 

"Did  you  ever,"  he  inquired,  "hear  of  a  I'airy 
Oodmother  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed.  Cinderella  had  a  lovely  one  !" 
e.xclainied  the  prince,  brightening  a  bit. 

"Pooh  !  she  was  n"t  much,"  sniti'ed  the  little 
man.  "Though,  of  course,  I  hold  myself  above 
professional  jealousy,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that 
pumpkin  chariots  and  glass  slippers  are  n't  very 
novel.  Besides."  he  added,  "Fairy  ("lodmothers 
are  'way  out  of  fashion."  He  puffed  his  fat  little 
chest  and  lifted  his  chin  until  his  long  beard 
curved  out  like  a  waterfall.  "Now  I,"  he  said 
proudly,  "am  your  Goblin  Godfather,  and  quite 
the  latest  thing  in  guardians  !  " 

"1  — I  111  very  glad  to  see  you.  I  m  sure,"  said 
the  prince,  in  his  politest  fashion.  "I  hope  ynu  'II 
come  often.  " 

"Perhaps— perhaps,  we  shall  see.  Xow  let 's  get 
down  to  business.  What  's  the  matter?  Why 
were  you  feeling  so  blue?    Come!     Out  with  it  !  ' 

Now,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  little  prince  had  al- 
most forgotten  about  being  miserable,  but 
troubles  are  easy  things  to  remeinber  if  one 
tries,  and  the  i)rince  had  a  good  supply  just  wait- 
ing for  a  chance  to  be  talked  about. 

"Well,  you  see.  Godfather,"  he  began,  and  was 
soon  deep  in  the  story  of  his  woe :  how  he  had 
no  one  at  all  to  play  with,  and  how  he  could  n't 
be  engineer  and  fireman  and  brakeman  and  con- 
ductor and  passengers  all  at  the  same  time :  and 
how  it  was  n't  any  fun  being  a  prince  anyway ; 
and  how  he  could  n't  do  things  at  all  as  other 
boys  could.  While  he  talked  he  kept  thinking  of 
more  and  more  things  to  be  unhappy  about,  until 
you  would  have  thought  that  no  one  else  in  all 
the  world  could  be  half  so  miserable  as  he. 

"Dear  me,  dear  me  !  Oh,  oh,  oh  !  My  word. 
my  word!"  twittered  the  little  Goblin  Godfather, 
in  consternation,  hopping  up  and  down  on 
.\dolph's  back.  'This  is  bad  !  '  This  is  very  bad, 
indeed  !  It  's  lucky  I  came.  It  's  your  eyes,  you 
see!    They  're  very  bad  — very  bad,  indeed!" 

The  prince  did  not  see  it  at  all.  His  eyes  were 
the  same  as  usual,  except  that  he  felt  very  much 
like  crying  at  the  thought  of  his  many  troubles. 

"Eyes?     My  eyes  are  all  right,"  he  grumbled, 


"bul  I  can  I  roll  down  hills,  and  I  can't  play  leap- 
frog, and  I  can't—" 

"Stop  it  I  Stop  blubbering  I"  screamed  the 
(ioblin  Godfather.  "I  tell  you  it  is  your  eyes. 
There  's  nothing  else  the  matter  with  you  at  all  !" 

The  prince  was  startled  into  silence.  People 
did  n't  usually  speak  that  way  to  him.  He  passed 
his  hand  furtively  across  his  eyes  and  watched 
the  little  man,  who  had  leaped  and  hopped  onto 
the  prince's  footstool. 
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"Oh,  dear  me,  dear  me!"  he  was  saying,  dig- 
ging his  round  fists  first  into  one  pocket,  then  into 
another  and  another.  "Now  where  could  I  have 
put  those—     Ha  I     Here  they  are!" 

"Here  are  what?"  asked  the  prince,  choking 
back  his  sobs. 

"Why,  some  Magic  Goggles,  young  man,  for 
your  eyes  — for  your  eyes  I  Lucky  I  had  them 
with  me  !  W'hy,  I  have  n't  seen  such  a  sorry 
pair  of  eyes  in  years!  You  can't  see  anything 
straight  at  all !  " 

"I  tell  you  my  eyes  are  all  right  !"  The  prince 
stamped  his  foot  and  sobbed  again. 

"And  I  tell  you  they  're  not !  But  there,  there ! 
don't  be  so  cross.  If  only  I  can  teach  you  to  wear 
these  Magic  Goggles,  we  '11  soon  fix  them  up." 

"But  they  don't  fit !"  cried  the  little  prince. 
"I  can't  see  through  them  at  all !  They  hang 
"way  down  over  my  nose  !  Now  they  "re  drooping 
down  over  my  mouth  !  And  they  pinch  behind 
mv  ears  !" 
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"Well,  well,  we  '11  soon  fix  that!"  chuckled  the 
Goblin  (Jod father.  And  do  you  know,  he  began 
to  poke  at  the  corners  of  the  prince's  mouth  and 
to  pinch  his  cheeks  in  such  a  funny,  irresistible 
way  that  the  prince  just  had  to  stop  crying.  Be- 
fore he  quite  realized  it  he  was  even  smiling  a 
bit.  And  then  the  queerest  thing  happened  !  The 
little  prince  just  felt  those  Magic  Goggles  bounce 
half-way  up  his  nose!  It  felt  so  funny  that  he 
almost  laughed  outright.     What  do  you  think  ? 


Lucky  I  came,  is  n't  it?"  And  before  the  prince 
quite  realized  what  was  happening,  the  Goblin 
Godfather  had  climbed  again  upon  Adolph's  back 
and  was  riding  him  furiously  around  and  around 
the  big  playroom. 

"Rut  remember,  remember!"  the  prince  heard 
him  shout  as  Adolph  charged  madly  toward  his 
own  corner,  "that  you  never,  never,  never  can 
wear  Magic  Goggles— unless— you— .y;H!7r.— un- 
less—you —  " 
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At  that,  the  Magic  Goggles  gave  another  hop 
and  settled  into  place  before  his  eyes  just  as  if 
they  had  been  made  to  fit  in  exactly  that  par- 
ticular spot. 

The  prince  jumped  up  and  down  excitedly. 

'"Oh,  Godfather,  Godfather !"  he  cried,  "are  n't 
they  just  the  splendidest  Magic  Goggles?  They 
make  everything  look  so  bright  and  happy !  How 
fine  my  playroom  is  !  .-\nd  my  blocks,  and  games, 
and  toys !  And  AdoI|)h,  you  dear  old  pony, 
we  '11  have  a  fine  old  time  together  .soon !  And, 
Godfather,  can't  you  hear  the  raindrops  patter- 
ing on  the  windows  in  the  friendliest  way?  And 
oh.  Godfather,  just  look  at  the  fire!  See  all  the 
beautiful  colors— and  does  n't  it  sound  cheerful?" 

"Hurrah,  hurrah  !"  cried  the  little  man:  "'that 's 
the  way  to  look  at  things.    Good  boy,  good  boy ! 


Sf^Iash!  A  gust  of  wind  drove  the  rain  noisily 
against  the  windows.  The  prince  sat  up  in  his 
big  chair  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  Adolph  was 
standing  woodenly  in  his  corner,  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  the  Goblin  Godfather  anywhere.  The 
prince  ran  eagerly  about,  and  searched  and 
searched.  He  looked  under  tables  and  behind 
chairs,  in  the  closet  and  in  his  cabinets  of  toys. 
among  his  picture-books,  even  behind  the  clock 
on  the  mantel  and  under  the  cu.shions  on  the 
couch.  He  looked  at  .Adolph,  and  Adolph  ap- 
peared as  placid  as  ever. 

The  prince  was  puzzled.  Could  he  have  fallen 
asleep  and  dreamed  it  all  ?  But  no  !  How  ab- 
surd !  He  surely  had  n't  been  dreaming,  because 
—  yes.  sure  enough,  he  could  feel  them  sitting 
securely    before    his    eyes  — the    Magic    Goggles 
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were  stiil  there  !  That  was  why  o\  crythinij  looked 
so  bright  and  cheerful  !  ,^ 

llastily  the  little  prince  pulled  a  chair  toward 
the  mantel,  where  a  large  mirror  hung.  lie 
climlied  u])  and  looked  eagerly  in. 

"Why  — wh_\— I  can't  see  the  Magic  (ioggles 
at  all  I"  cried  the  prince.  .-\nd  still  he  could  tee! 
them  resting  securely  in  place  ! 

"Oh  dear,  oh  dear!"  said  the  prince,  very 
much  puzzled,  and  a  little  bit  frightened,  "1  wish 
my  <  lohlin  (iodfather  had  n't  been  in  such  a 
hurry  !  There  were  so  many  things  I  wanted  to 
ask  him  about.  It  is  n't  any  fun  feeling  things 
you  can't  see  I  ' 

Piounce  !  The  prince  almost  fell  off  the  chair 
in  surprise,  for  he  felt  those  Magic  Goggles  hop 
half-way  down  his  nose!  To  be  sure,  he  could 
n't  sec  them,  but  he  knew  they  were  there,  stick- 
ing on  in  the  most  uncomfortable  way,  and  try 
as  he  would,  he  could  n't  push  them  up  where 
they  belonged  !  Even  that  was  n't  all.  for  now 
the  i)rince  could  n't  see  through  his  ilagic  Gog- 
gles, so  nothing  seemed  bright  and  cheerful  any 
longer.  It  was  n't  a  very  happy  little  prince  that 
climbed  down  from  his  chair  before  the  mirror, 
and  he  was  growing  more  unhappy  every  mo- 
ment, I  can  tell  you  ;  anti  the  more  miserable  he 


grew,  the  more  he  could  feel  those  Magic  Gog- 
gles slijiping,  slipping  down  over  his  nose,  and 
now  over  his  mouth,  so  he  felt  as  if  he  could 
hardly  talk  at  all,  and  now  even  over  his  chin! 

"Oh,  ("lodfalher  !'■'  cried  the  little  prince,  mis- 
erably, "why  did  n't  you  stay  a  little  longer  and 
explain  ?" 

Sf'lasli!  sounded  the  rain  against  the  window, 
just  as  it  had  when  Adolph  and  the  Goblin  God- 
father were  driving  so  madly  toward  the  corner. 
It  startled  the  prince.  He  stopped  to  think. 
What  was  it  his  (Goblin  Godfather  had  been 
shouting?  "Remember,  remember,— you  can 
never,  never,  never  wear  ^lagic  Goggles  mi- 
less—" 

"Hurrah!"  cried  the  prince.  "I  know  what  the 
matter  is!"  and  bounce  went  the  Goggles  from 
his  chin  to  his  nose !  .\nd  bounce  again  into 
place  before  his  eyes  ! 

Then,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  it  seemed  to  the 
little  prince  that  the  sun  was  shining. 

W'lio  knows?  Perhaps  some  day  your  Goblin 
Godfather  will  bring  you  some  Magic  Goggles. 
He  has?  Slipping  down  over  your  nose?  Oh, 
but  you  are  forgetting !  You  never,  never  can 
w  car  Magic  Goggles  unless  you — sinile  ! 


LITTLE  ARTISTS 


BY  MABEL  LIN'INGSTON   FRANK 


Ix  summer-time,  we  play  that  we 

,\rc  artists  great  and' grand, 
And  then  we  draw  a  picture 

Of  the  sandman  on  the  sand. 
In  winter-time,  we  play  that  we 

Are  sculptors  great,  and  so, 
We  have  to  build  a  .statue  of 

The  snowman  on  the  snow. 


But  though  we  work  so  very  hard 

.Ml  through  each  summer  day. 
The  whitecap  waves  are  sure  to  come 

To  wash  our  work  away ; 
And  though  in  winter-time  we  strive 

So  hard  to  gain  renown. 
The  sun  will  melt  our  statue. 

Or  the  wind  n;'//  blow  it  down! 
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ELSA'S  COUSIN  PHCEBE 


BY  HELEN  WARD  BANKS 


The  telephone  bell  rang,  and  Elsa  answered  it. 
The  moment  she  heard  the  voice  at  the  other  end. 
a  little  frown  crept  between  her  eyes  and  she  bit 
her  under  lip. 

"Yes,  Cousin  Pha>be,  this  is  Elsa,"  she  an- 
swered. "Mother  is  away.  Aunt  Mary  sent  the 
sleigh  for  her  this  afternoon,  and  Father  's  going 
out  there  to  join  her  for  supper.  Oh  no  !  I  'm 
not  at  all  lonely.  Would  n't  you  rather  come 
sometime  when  Mother  's  going  to  be  home  ?  Oh 
yes,  if  you  'd  like  to  come.  We  have  supper  at 
half  past  six.    I  '11  expect  you  then.    Good-by." 

Elsa  slammed  the  receiver  back  and  plumped 
down  on  the  big  hall-sofa. 

"Cousin  Phoebe  does  make  me  mad  !"  she  fret- 
ted. "It  s  bad  enough  to  have  her  come  when 
Mother  's  home  to  entertain  her,  but  it  just  riles 
me  all  up  to  think  she  's  got  to  come  to-night. 
As  long  as  Sylvia  could  n't  come,  the  ne.xt  best 
thing  was  to  have  my  supper  on  a  tray  and  read 
while  I  ate ;  I  adore  doing  that,  and  now  I  've  got 
to  set  a  table  and  cook  things  and  wash  the  dishes 
afterward,  and  she  won't  lift  a  finger  to  help. 
She  'II  take  the  best  chair  and  the  best  lamp  and 
my  book,— she  always  takes  the  one  I  'm  read- 
ing,— and  poke  her  nose  into  it  while  I  do  the 
work.  I  don't  know  anybody  that  makes  me  mad- 
der than  Cousin  Phcebe  !" 

Elsa  pounded  a  sofa-cushion  wrath  fully.  In- 
stead of  letting  out  her  bad  temper,  it  seemed  only 
to  increase  it. 

"I  don't  know  why  I  was  n't  quick  enough  to 
make  an  excuse,  but  I  suppose  I  could  n't.  She  's 
Mother's  cousin,  and  we  have  to  be  nice  to  her. 
If  she  'd  only  do  her  share,  I  should  n't  mind; 
but  she  never  asks  us  there,  and  she  's  always  ■ 
coming  here  and  just  sitting.  She  must  know 
she  makes  extra  dishes,  and  why  does  n't  she 
help  wash  them  ?  Oh,  dear !  She  's  spoiled 
everything,  and  I  was  going  to  have  such  a  cozy 
time  all  alone  !  I  love  winter  evenings  with  a 
good  book !" 

Sulkily,  Elsa  gave  the  cushion  a  parting  thump 
and  came  to  her  feet.  "I  've  got  to  spend  this 
w-hole  next  hour  setting  the  table  and  scrambling 
eggs  and  making  baking-powder  biscuit,  when 
I  could  have  been  reading— and  I  'm  just  in  the 
most  exciting  part.    Oh,  it  "s  too  mean  !" 

With  the  corners  of  her  mouth  down  and  her 
brows  drawn  together,  Elsa  stamped  her  way  to 
the  kitchen.  Over  the  table  hung  a  mirror,  and 
in  it  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  cross  face. 


"A  handsome  being  I  am!"  she  exclaimed;  and 
then  she  laughed.  "I  could  n't  be  in  a  worse  state 
if  Cousin  Phoebe  were  riling  me  up  now  with 
her  stupid,  prattling  talk." 

She  brought  out  the  pastry-board,  and  placed 
the  flour  and  butter  and  other  ingredients  beside 
it.  Then  she  went  into  the  dining-room  to  set 
the  table,  and  a  little  of  the  real  Elsa  was  twink- 
ling again  in  her  eyes. 

"I  don't  want  to  set  the  table  and  wash  Cousin 
Phoebe's  dishes  because  it  gets  me  mad  and  upsets 
me."  she  thought ;  "but  it  really  is  n't  the  dish- 
washing that  upsets  me,  but  the  getting  mad. 
I  'm  all  upside-down  now ;  and  it  's  happened  be- 
fore Cousin  Phoebe  sets  her  foot  inside  the  door ; 
it  's  happened  even  if  she  should  n't  come.  And 
it  's  a  great  deal  more  bother  than  w-ashing  tons 
of  dishes.  I  'm  a  silly  thing !  Cousin  Phoebe  's 
coming,  and  I  'm  going  through  the  motions,  any- 
how, of  cooking  her  supper  and  washing  her 
dishes.  Mad  or  not,  I  'm  going  to  do  it.  What  's 
the  sense  of  getting  'all  het  up'  over  it,  as  Cousin 
Phcebe  says?  I  don't  escape  doing  the  thing 
itself,  and  I  only  make  it  horrid  for  her  and  twice 
as  hard  for  myself.  Now,  little  Elsa,  we  '11  re-' 
form !  We  won't  give  Cousin  Phoebe  this  cloth 
with  a  spot  on  it.  ."^he  shall  have  a  brandy-spandy 
clean  one  and  evervthing  else  the  best  we  can 
find." 

The  frown  dropped  away,  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  curled  up  again,  and  the  blue  eyes  smiled. 
When  Elsa  went  back  to  baking  she  was  not 
afraid  of  her  own  reflection  in  the  mirror  over 
the  kitchen  table. 

"What  is  that  that  Mother  is  always  saying  to 
Dad  ?"  she  thought,  as  she  rolled  out  her  biscuit. 
"'Meet  life  serenely  and  you  will  find  it  serene.' 
Dad  does  fuss  a  good  deal,  and  Mother  always 
is  laughing.  She  works  just  as  hard,  but  she  does 
have  a  better  time.  That  's  quite  nice.  I  never 
realized  what  it  meant  before.  I  'm  going  to  re- 
member it  — 'Meet  life  serenely  and  you  will  find 
it  serene.'  It  sounds  like  a  broad  green  meadow 
with  the  afternoon  sun  over  it." 

There  was  no  more  temptation  to  sulk.  The 
suggestion  of  hospitality  had  come  almost  as  a 
game,  and  Elsa,  as  she  went  briskly  about  her 
work,  determined  that  her  guest  should  have  the 
best  of  everything.  When  Cousin  Phcebe  came 
pattering  in  at  the  side  door,  Elsa  met  her  with 
a  hospitality  as  cordial  as  her  mother's. 

"I  '11  have  supper  on  in  just  a  minute,  Cousin 
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riiitbe,"  she  said,  ami  clnickletl  to  herself  lo  see 
t'ousin  Pha'be  drop  into  llie  most  comfortable 
chair  and  take  up  the  exciting  book. 

The  supper  was  delicious,  and  Cousin  Phrebe 
did  it  full  justice.  Elsa.  as  she  poured  the  tea. 
made   Cousin    i'hwlje   so   trulv  at   home   that   she 
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chattered  unendingly.  Elsa  listened  and  laughed 
and  responded.  Cousin  Phcebe  was  here,  and  she 
should  feel,  welcome,  even  if  she  z^'oidd  n't  help 
wash  the  dishes. 

Piut  when  they  rose  from  the  table.  Cousin 
Phcebe  asked  for  an  apron.  Elsa  almost  gaped  at 
her  in  surprise.  Xo  such  thing  had  e\er  hap- 
pened before. 

"Vou  're  all  alone."  Cousin  Phcebe  said,  "and 
you  "ve  given  me  such  a  pleasant  time !  I  'd 
like  to  help  you.  There  's  something  about  the 
hospitality  of  this  house  different  from  anv  other." 


Elsa  flushed  hot  to  her  ears.  "How  horrid  it 
seems  now,"  she  thought,  "to  have  meant  not  to 
be  nice  I  I  've  really  had  a  very  good  time  being 
head  of  the  table,  and  Cousin  Phcebe  's  had  a 
good  lime  too;  she  nuist  really  have  had  the  time 
of  her  life  to  be  moved  to  oft'er  to  help.  Or  do 
you  suppose  love  is  sort  of 
like  the  multii)lication-table ; 
it  works  across,  and  then  the 
first  thing  you  know  it  's 
double?  .\nyway.  1  "m  glad  I 
was  nice." 

Ihey  washed  dishes  to- 
gether in  a  most  friendly 
manner,  and  the  work  was 
disposed  of  almost  in  the 
"whisk  of  a  lamb's  tail." 

"'Meet  life  serenely  and 
you  'II  find  it  serene,'  "  Elsa 
sang  softly  to  herself  as  she 
hung  out  her  dish-towels,  put 
out  the  kitchen  light,  and 
came  back  to  the  living-room. 
Cousin  Phcebe  sat  in  the  big 
chair  by  the  best  light  "poking 
her  nose,"  sure  enough,  into 
Elsa's  book. 

"Never  mind."  said  Elsa  to 
herself.  "I  'II  do  something 
else.  I  'm  not  going  to  let 
even  that  throw  shadows 
across  my  nice  sunny  mead- 
ow. I  wonder  what  I  '11  do. 
There  comes  some  one.  Who 
can  it  be?" 

Four  feet  raced  up  the  walk 
to  the  side  door,  and  Elsa 
opened  it  to  her  friend  Sylvia 
and  Sylvia's  young  brother, 
both  rosy-cheeked  and  glow- 
ing from  the  keen,  snapping 
air. 

"Hello,  Sylvia;  hello. 
Sandy,"  Elsa  said.    "Oh.  what 
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a  lovely  night !  How  the 
moon  makes  the  snow  sparkle  !  Come  on  in  to 
the  sitting-room." 

"It  is  wonderful."  Sylvia  answered.  "Good 
evening.  Miss  Phcebe.  Oh,  Elsa,  Uncle  Frank 
has  just  telei)honed  that  he  will  send  the  sleigh 
over  for  us  if  I  '11  make  up  a  party— we  can  have 
eight ,  and  we  're  going  out  there  to  spend  the 
evening  and  end  up  with  an  oyster  supper.  Just 
think  of  riding  ten  miles  behind  Uncle  Frank's 
horses  a  night  like  this !  I  could  n't  stop  to  tele- 
phone you.  I  just  came.  Hurry  and  get  ready 
and  come  back  with  us  !" 
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''I  don't  believe— I  can  go,"  faltered  Elsa,  bit- 
terly disappointed.    "Mother  is  n't  home." 

Cousin  Phcebe  put  down  her  book.  "What 
difference  does  that  make?  She  'd  let  you  go 
with  Sylvia  if  she  were  here,  would  n't  she?'' 

"Oh,  yes,  but  I  was  left  in  charge." 

Cousin  Phoebe  laughed.  "Well,  now  you  can 
leave  me  in  charge.  I  "ve  nothing  in  the  world 
to  do  to-night,  and  I  've  found  an  interesting 
book.  I  'd  just  as  soon  sit  here  and  read  till  your 
mother  comes  as  sit  at  home.  Go  on  with  Sylvia, 
only  wrap  up  warm  I  '11  tell  you  what,  you  put 
my  fur  coat  right  over  yours,  then  you  can't  be 
cold.  Your  mother  '11  lend  me  something  to  run 
home  in ;  it  is  n't  a  step.  It  's  a  cold  night ; 
you  '11  need  all  the  wraps  j'ou  can  get." 

There  were  tears  in  Elsa's  eyes  as  she  threw 


her  arms  around  Cousin  Phoebe  and  hugged  her. 
It  was  such  an  unusual  demonstration  that  Cousin 
Phcebe  was  a  little  embarrassed.  She  did  not 
know  what  an  epoch-making  evening  it  had  been 
for  Elsa.  She  only  knew  that  Elsa's  unusual 
cordiality  had  stirred  an  unusual  warmth  in  her. 

"There,  run  along,''  she  said,  patting  Elsa's 
back.     "Don't  keep  them  waiting." 

Elsa  kissed  her  and  let  her  go.  "Thank  you 
so  much,  Cousin  Phoebe— for  everything,"  she 
said.     "I  won't  be  a  minute,  Sj-Ivia." 

.She  we4it  dancing  upstairs  to  make  ready,  and 
as  she  went  she  sang:  "'Meet  life  serenely  and 
you  '11  find  it  serene.'  That  's  one  thing.  Mother 
dear,  that  I  '11  never  forget.  You  've  stated  the 
problem  for  me.  and  Cousin  Phcebe  has  demon- 
strated it." 
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Chapter  V 


TROUBLE   AHEAD 


In  spite  of  all  that  h;id  luipiiened  that  clay.  Dale 
did  not  forget  his  appointment  with  Mr.  Curtis. 
He  hurried  through  supper,  and  pausing  only  to 
tell  his  mother  where  he  was  going,  he  slipped 
out  of  the  house  and  started  at  a  trot  toward  the 
scoutmaster's  house.  Mr.  Curtis  himself  opened 
the  door,  greeted  the  boy  cheerily,  and  ushered 
him  into  a  room  on  the  left  of  the  hall,  a  room 
lined  with  books  and  pictures,  with  a  fire  glowing 
and  sputtering  on  the  hearth  and  some  comforta- 
ble arm-chairs  drawn  up  beside  it. 

"Well,  young  man,"  he  said  briskly  as  soon  as 
Dale  was  seated,  '"I  've  been  hearing  things 
about  you  this  afternoon." 

Dale  flushed,  and  his  fingers  unconsciously  in- 
terlocked. The  affair  of  the  afternoon  before  had 
been  "rubbed  into  him"  at  intervals  all  day,  so 
that  he  almost  dreaded  further  comment.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  had  been  talked  about  quite  enough 
and  ought  now  be  allowed  to  fall  into  oblivion. 
He  hoped  Mr.  Curtis  was  n't  going  to  ask  him  to 
go  over  all  the  details  again. 

"^'ou  seem  to  have  managed  admirably,"  went 
on  the  scoutmaster,  in  a  matter-of-fact  manner. 
"W  hat  I  d  like  to  know,  though,  is  how  you,  a 
tenderfoot  of  barely  a  week's  standing,  happened 
to  be  so  well  posted  on  electricity  and  insulation 
and  all  the  rest  of  it?" 

"It  — it  's  in  the  handbook,"  explained  Dale, 
haltingly. 

"So  it  is,"  smiled  the  scoutmaster;  "but  it  is  n't 
a  part  of  the  tenderfoot  requirements.  I  even 
doubt  whether  many  second-class  scouts  would 
be  up  on  it.  Have  you  gone  through  the  whole 
book  as  thoroughly  ?" 

Dale  leaned  back  in  his  chair  more  easily.  "Oh 
no,  sir,  not  all  !  But  that  part  's  specially  inter- 
esting, and  I  — I  like  to  read  it." 

"I  see.  Well,  it  was  a  good  stunt  —  a  mighty 
good  stunt !  It  's  the  sort  of  thing  true  scouting 
stands  for,  and  I  'm  proud  of  you."  In  his  glance 
there  was  something  that  told'  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  words  themselves,  but  somehow  Dale 
did  n't  mind  that.  "I  suppose,  though,  you  've 
been  hearing  nothing  else  all  day  and  must  be 
rather  tired  of  it,  so  we  '11  go  on  to  this  drill  busi- 
ness. This  is  only  one  feature  of  our  work,  and 
perhaps  the  least  important  since  we  're  a  non- 


military  organization.  Hut  it  helps  set  a  fellow 
up,  it  teaches  him  obedience  and  quick  thinking, 
and  is  useful  in  a  number  of  other  ways,  so  we 
"ve  included  it  in  the  program.  The  movements 
are  n't  intricate.  Supjiose  you  take  that  cane 
over  in  the  corner,  and  1  '11  go  through  them 
with  you." 

Dale  obeyed  promjitly.  and,  returning  with  the 
article  in  question,  stood  facing  the  scoutmaster, 
who  had  also  risen.  With  the  feeling  of  being 
under  inspection,  he  had  naturally  taken  a  good 
position,  shoulders  back  and  chin  up,  and  Mr, 
Curtis  nodded  approvingly. 

"That  's  the  idea!"  he  said.  "With  the  com- 
mand "Attention!'  you  take  practically  that  posi- 
tion, heels  together,  shoulders  back,  chin  up,  and 
eyes  straight  ahead.  Hold  the  staff  upright  with 
the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
one  end  on  the  ground  and  the  upper  part  against 
your  right  shoulder.  That  's  the  attitude  you  re- 
turn to  after  each  one  of  the  movements.  Now 
let  's  try  the  first  one." 

There  were  not  more  than  six  or  seven  of 
the.se,  and  tht  scoutmaster's  instructions  were  so 
clear  and  explicit  that  Dale  wondered,  with  a 
touch  of  chagrin,  how  he  could  possibly  have 
bungled  so  on  the  night  of  the  meeting.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  he  had  the  different  evolutions 
fixed  firmly  in  his  mind  and  the  cane  was  laid 
.  aside. 

"You  'd  better  run  through  them  every  night 
for  ten  minutes  or  so  until  they  come  intuitively, 
without  your  having  to  stop  and  think,"  advised 
the  scoutmaster.  "The  main  thing  is  to  put  snap 
and  ginger  into  it,  so  that  the  whole  line  moves 
as  one.  How  did  the  football  go  ?  ^'ou  were  out, 
were  n't  you  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  boy  answered,  his  eyes  lighting. 
"It  was  dandy  I  It  's  a  crackerjack  team,  all 
right,  and  we  're  going  to  work  like  sixty  to  get 
that  pennant." 

"That  's  the  idea  !"  smiled  Mr.  Curtis.  He  had 
returned  to  his  chair,  but  the  boy  remained  stand- 
ing beside  the  table.  "It  will  mean  work  to  take 
the  game  from  Troop  One :  they  've  a  corking 
team,  you  know.  But  I  think  if—  Won't  you 
sit  down  again,  or  have  you  lessons  to  get  ?" 

Dale  hesitated.  The  pleasant  room  with  its 
glinting  fire  was  very  tempting.  He  had  glimpsed 
a  number  of  interesting-looking  old  weapons  and 
pieces  of  Indian  beadwork,  too,  on  the  walls  or 
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arranged  along  the  tops  of  the  bookcases,  which 
he  would  like  to  examine  more  closely.  But,  on 
ihe  other  hand,  eight  waiting  jiroblems  in  algebra 
and  some  stiff  pages  of  grammar  loomed  up  to 
dissuade  him. 

"Thank  you  very  much,  sir,  but  I  guess  I  'd 
belter  not  to-night."  he  finally  decided.  "T  have 
n"t  anything  done  yet  for  to-morrow." 

"You  must  come  again,  then,  '  smiled  the  scout- 
master. "I  "m  always  glad  to  have  you  boys  drop 
in.  even  when  you  have  n't  anything  special  to 
talk  over.  ( iood  night :  and  good  luck  with  the 
football.     I  may  see  you  at  practice  to-morrow." 

Dale  found  it  hard  to  wait  for  that  moment. 
He  was  devoted  to  football,  and  he  had  not  really 
])layed  in  almost  a  year.  Small  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  he  looked  forward  eagerly  to  even 
humdrum  practice.  lie  did  not  propose  to  stay 
on  the  scrul)  if  hard  work  and  constant  eft'ort 
could  lift  him  to  something  better.  But  even  if 
be  failed  of  advancement,  he  loved  the  game 
enough  for  its  own  sake  to  give  to  it  unceasingly 
the  best  that  was  in  him. 

As  the  days  passed  it  began  to  look  as  if  the 
pleasure  he  got  merely  in  playing  and  in  the 
belief  that  his  efforts  contributed  a  little  to  the 
good  of  the  team  was  to  be  his  sole  reward.  All 
that  w-eek  he  played  left  tackle  on  the  .scrul).  sa\  e 
for  half  an  hour  or  so  on  Friday  when  Ward 
tried  him  at  right  half,  only  to  return  him  pres- 
ently to  his  former  position. 

Rut  if  Dale  was  disaiiiiointed.  he  did  not  show 
it.  lie  told  himself  that  it  was  too  soon  to  ex- 
pect anything  else.  Sherman  would  naturally 
wish  to  try  him  out  in  every  way  lie  fore  making 
a  change  in  the  line-up.  So  the  tenderfoot  kept 
himself  vigorously  to  the  scratch,  growing  more 
and  more  familiar  with  the  \arious  formations 
and  carefully  studying  the  methods  of  the  fel- 
lows opposite  him. 

It  was  this  latter  occupation  which  brought  the 
first  faint  touch  of  imeasiness  regarding  the 
strength  of  the  team  at  large.  He  could  not  be 
(|uite  sure,  for  of  course  ordinary  jiractice  sel- 
dom brings  out  the  best  in  a  player,  l)ut  it  seemed 
as  if  the  fellows  were  a  bit  lacking  in  unity  and 
cohesion.  Of  one  thing  at  least  he  grew  certain 
before  he  had  been  on  the  scrub  tw-o  days.  W'ilks, 
at  left  tackle,  was  hesitating  and  erratic,  with  a 
tendency  to  ducking,  which  would  have  been 
even  more  apparent  but  for  the  constant  support 
and  backing  of  Ranny  riK'l])S.  The  latter  seemed 
not  only  able  to  play  his  own  ])osition  with  da.sh 
and  brilliancy,  but  also  to  lend  a  portion  of  his 
strength  and  skill  to  support  the  wavering  tackle. 
Whenever  it  was  possible,  he  contrived  to  take  a 
little  more  than  his  share  of  buffeting  in  the  for- 


ward plunge,  to  bear  the  brunt  of  each  attack. 
There  were  times,  of  course,— notably  when 
Ranny  himself  carried  the  hall,  — that  this  was 
impossible,  and  then  it  was  that  Wilks's  shrink- 
ing became  unmistakable. 

"He  's  got  cold  feet,"  decided  Tompkins,  with 
the  mild  wonder  of  one  to  whom  the  game  had 
never  brought  anything  but  exhilaration  and  de- 
light. "They  must  be  mighty  good  friends  for 
I'belps  to  hel])  him  out  like  that  !" 

He  sighed  a  little  wistfully.  Ramiy  was  letting 
no  chance  slip  these  days  to  show  his  disapproval 
of  the  newest  member  of  the  trooj).  There  were 
others,  too,  who  followed  his  example  and  treated 
the  tenderfoot  with  marked  coldness.  Even  stout 
Harry  X'edder.  though  occasionally  forgetting 
himself  in  the  heat  of  play,  lacked  the  good-na- 
tured friendliness  of  that  first  day.  To  be  sure, 
these  were  far  from  being  a  majority.  They  in- 
cluded practically  only  the  members  of  Ranny 
Phelps's  own  patrol :  the  others  had  apparently 
accepted  Tompkins  as  one  of  the  bunch  and  con- 
tinued to  treat  him  as  such.  But  Dale's  was  a 
friendly  nature,  and  it  troubled  him  a  little,  when 
he  had  time  to  think  about  it.  to  be  the  object  of 
even  a  jiassive  hostility. 

I'hcse  moments,  however,  were  few  and  far 
between.  What  with  football  every  afternoon, 
with  lessons  and  occasional  studying  for  the 
second-class  tests,  to  say  nothing  of  his  paper- 
route  and  some  extra  delivery-work  he  had  under- 
taken to  add  to  his  "suit"  money,  his  days  were 
pretty  full.  Resides,  that  doubt  as  to  the  entire 
elliciency  of  the  team  continued  to  worry  him 
much  more  than  any  small  personal  trouble. 

On  Saturday  they  played  Troop  Six,  and  Dale 
sat  among  the  substitutes  on  the  side-lines.  It 
was  an  admirable  chance  for  sizing  up  the  play- 
ing of  the  team  as  a  whole,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  second  ([uarter  his  freckled  forehead  was 
puckered  with  worried  lines.  He  had  no  fear  of 
their  losing  the  game.  Their  op])onents  had  no- 
toriously the  weakest  team  in  the  entire  scout 
league,  and  already  two  goals  had  been  scored 
against  it.  The  tenderfoot  w'as  thinking  of  next 
Saturday,  and  wondering  more  and  more  wh.it 
sort  of  a  showing  the  fellows  would  make  then. 

Earlier  in  the  season.  Dale  had  watched  Troop 
One  throughout  an  entire  game,  and  even  then 
he  had  noted  their  clever  team-work.  As  indi- 
viduals, perhaps,  they  might  not  match  up  to  his 
own  organization.  There  was  no  one  quite  to 
equal  the  brilliant  Ranny  Phelps,  the  clever, 
quick-w-itted  Ward,  or  the  dependable  Wesley 
Becker  at  full.  Rut  the  boy  knew  football  well 
enough  to  realize  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  n't  the 
individual   that    counts.      I'reak   plays,   snatching 
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;it  chance  and  tht^' unexpected,  may  sometimes 
win  a  game,  but  as  a  rule  tliey  avail  little  against 
the  spirit  of  cohesion  when  each  fSTlow  works 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  neighbor,  support- 
ing, backing  up.  subordinating  himself  and  the 
thought  of  indi\idual  glory  to  the  needs  of  the 
team.  During  the  past  week  Dale  had  felt 
vaguely  that  it  was  just  this  quality  Troop  Five 
lacked.  Now  the  certainty  was  vividly  brought 
home,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  sharp  per- 
spective. The  center,  alone,  seemed  fairly  strong 
and  united,  with  Bob  Gibson  in  the  middle, 
"Turk"'  Gardner  at  right  guard,  and  Frank  San- 
son at  left.  But  Sanson  got  no  help  at  all  from 
W'ilks.  who,  in  his  turn,  took  everything  from 
Kanny  Pheljis.  Court  Parker  made  an  admirable 
quarter-back,  and  Ward  and  Becker  played  the 
game  as  it  should  be  played.  But  Slater  at  right 
tackle  and  Torrance  behind  him  made  another 
pair  who  seemed  to  think  more  of  each  other  and 
of  their  individual  success  than  of  the  unity  of 
the  team.  They  were  great  chums.  Dale  reflected 
thoughtfully,  and  in  Ranny  Phelps's  patrol.  He 
wondered  if  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  He 
wondered,  too,  whether  Sherman  realized  the 
situation. 

"But  of  course  he  does !"  he  muttered  an  in- 
stant later.  "Is  n't  he  always  after  them  to  get 
together,  though  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  he 
might  go  for  them  a  little  harder?  I  — I  hope 
they  do— before  it  's  too  late." 

But  somehow  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  be 
very  confident.  To  pull  together  a  team  that  has 
been  playing  "every  man  for  himself"  is  one  of 
the  hardest  things  in  the  world.  Defeat  will 
often  do  it  more  thoroughly  than  anything,  but,  • 
in  their  case,  defeat  would  mean  the  loss  of  all 
they  had  been  striving  for.  It  would  have  been 
better  had  they  been  up  against  any  other  team 
to-day.  Pushed  hard  and  forced  to  fight  for  a 
slender  victory,  they  might  have  realized  some- 
thing of  their  weakness.  But  the  very  ease  w-ith 
which  goal  after  goal  was  scored  brought  self- 
confidence  and  cock-sureness  instead  of  wisdom. 

"I  guess  we  '11  grab  that  little  old  pennant,  all 
right,"  Dale  heard  more  than  one  declare  in  the 
dressing-room.  "Why,  those  dubs  actually  scored 
a  goal  on  Troop  One !" 

The  boy  wanted  to  remind  them  that  this  was 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  season,  and  since 
then  two  of  their  best  men  had  left  Troop  Six 
for  boarding-school.  But  from  a  raw  tenderfoot 
and  inconsidered  meinber  of  the  scrub  any  such 
comment  would  savor  of  cheekiness,  so  he  kept 
silent. 

On  Monday  the  practice  started  out  in  such  a 
casual,   perfunctory  manner   that   Sherman   sud- 


denly stopped  the  play  and  lashed  out,  sparing 
nobody.  He  was  white-hot,  and  not  hesitating  to 
mention  names,  he  told  them  just  what  he  thought 
of  their  smug  complaisance,  their  careless,  un- 
founded confidence. 

"Vou  fellows  seem  to  think  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  show  up  on  the  field  Saturday  and  the  other 
crowd  are  going  to  take  to  cover  I"  he  snapped. 
"^'ou  walk  through  the  plays  without  an  idea  of 
team-work,  or  mutual  supjjort.  or  anything.  That 
is  n't  football ;  it  's  just  plain  foolishness  !  Why, 
the  lines  are  as  full  of  holes  as  a  cullender— and 
you  don't  even  know  it !  I  tell  you,  unless  we 
get  together  and  stop  those  gaps  and  work  for 
the  team  riylit.  that  game  Saturday  will  be  a 
joke." 

He  hesitated  an  instant,  striving  for  self-con- 
trol. When  he  went  on,  his  tone  was  slightly 
moderated.  "Come  ahead,  now,  fellows ;  let  's 
get  into  it  and  do  the  thing  the  way  it  should  be 
done.    We  can  if  we  only  will." 

Unfortunately,  the  appeal  failed  more  or  less 
because  of  its  very  force.  Sherman's  one  fault 
as  a  captain  was  a  certain  leniency  of  disposi- 
tion. He  was  a  bit  easy-going,  and  preferred  to 
handle  the  fellows  by  persuasion  rather  than 
force.  The  latter  did  not  realize  that  it  was  n't 
the  happenings  of  that  day  alone  which  had  so 
roused  his  wrath,  that  these  were  only  the  cul- 
mination of  all  their  shortcotnings  for  weeks 
past,  that  they  had  been  accumulating  until  the 
pressure  became  so  great  that  an  explosion  had 
to  come.  A  few  of  the  players  understood,  but 
the  very  ones  who  needed  his  advice  the  most 
set  down  the  outburst  to  whim  or  temper  or  in- 
digestion. Either  they  airily  ignored  it,  or  else 
grew  sullen  and  grouchy.  In  either  case  they 
failed  to  make  a  persona!  application  of  his 
words,  and  the  situation  remained  practically 
unchanged. 

Cn.\PTER    \T 
THE   QU.ARREL 

"Gre.^t  cats  and  little  kittens  !"  exclaimed  Court 
Parker,  stopping  suddenly  beside  the  flagpole  on 
the  green.    "I  certainly  am  a  chump." 

"Just  as  you  say,"  grinned  the  tenderfoot. 
"I  'd  hate  to  contradict  you.  How  'd  you  hap- 
pen to  find  it  out  all  by  yourself,  though?" 

They  were  on  their  way  to  the  scout  meeting, 
and  up  to  that  moment  had  been  deep  in  a  seri- 
ous discussion  of  the  football  situation.  But 
Parker  was  not  one  to  remain  serious  for  very 
long  at  a  stretch,  so  his  sudden  outbreak  failed 
to  surprise  Dale,  even  though  he  might  be  igno- 
rant of  its  cause. 
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"Why,  I  had  it  all  planned  to  cuach  you  up  on 
the  drill  this  week,  so  you  could  |)ut  one  over  on 
Ranny,"  explained  the  volatile  youth,  as  they 
started  on  again :  "Intt  I  clean  forgot.  Hang  it 
all!" 

Dale  smiled  quietly  to  hiiuself.  "1  should  n"t 
wonder  if  I  could  get  it  to-night,"'  he  said  briefly. 
"It  's  not  so  awful  hard,  is  it?" 

"N-n-o,  but  you  know  Ranny;  he  s  sure  to  try 
and  trip  you  up.  Oh,  well,  no  use  crying  over 
spilt  milk  !  fust  don't  let  him  rattle  you,  and 
we  '11  have  you  letter-perfect  by  next  meeting." 

Dale's  lips  twitched  again,  but  he  made  no  fur- 
ther comment  as  they  hurried  along  Main  Street 
and  turned  in  beside  the  church.  It  was  with 
very  ditTerent  feelings  from  the  last  time  that  he 
entered  the  parish-house,  hung  up  his  cap,  and 
joined  one  of  the  groups  gathered  in  the  meet- 
ing-room. He  was  still  the  only  one  present  with- 
out a  uniform,  but  to-night  he  wore  his  best  suit. 
his  hair  was  smooth  and  glistening,  and  he  could 
almost  sec  himself  in  the  brilliant  jiolish  of  his 
shoes.  It  all  helped  to  increase  his  poise  and  the 
feeling  of  self-confidence  his  knowledge  of  the 
drill  had  given  him. 

i\Ir.  Curtis  was  away  that  night,  and  Wesley 
Becker  was  in  charge.  The  assistant  scoutmas- 
ter was  perfectly  capable  of  conducting  the  meet- 
ing, but  being  only  a  year  or  two  older  than  many 
of  the  boys,  it  was  inevitable  that  discipline 
should  tend  to  relax  slightly.  There  were  no 
serious  infractions,  of  course:  the  fellows,  as  a 
whole,  were  too  well  trained  and  too  much  in 
earnest  for  that.  P>ut  now  and  then  a  suppressed 
snicker  followed  the  utterance  of  a  whispered 
jest,  and  Wesley  had  occasionally  to  repeat  his 
orders  before  they  were  obeyed  with  the  snap 
and  precision  that  invariably  followed  the  com- 
mands of  Mr.  Curtis. 

Dale  was  not  one  of  the  offenders,  if  such  they 
could  be  called.  In  the  beginning  he  was  too  in- 
tent on  going  through  the  newly  acquired  evolu- 
tions of  the  drill  to  have  much  thought  for  any- 
thing else.  Later  on,  the  behavior  of  Ranny 
riiel]is  look  all  his  attention. 

The  leader  of  Wolf  patrol  was  far  from  being 
in  the  best  of  humors.  Perhaps  the  events  of 
the  afternoon  had  soured  his  tcinper ;  or  possibly 
the  mere  sight  of  Toinpkins  standing  erect  at  the 
end  of  the  line  made  him  realize  that  his  efforts 
to  put  the  tenderfoot  in  his  place  had  been  more 
or  less  of  a  failure.  .\t  any  rate,  when  staves 
were  distributed  and  the  drill  comiuenced,  be  at 
once  renewed  his  nagging,  critical  attacks  of  the 
week  before. 

I'or  a  tiiue  Dale  tried  not  to  notice  it.  trusting 
that   his  careful,   accurate  execution   of   the   ma- 


meuvers  would  in  itself  be  enough  to  still  the 
unjust  criticisni.  Put  presently  he  began  to  real- 
ize that  Phelps  was  deliberately  blind  to  his  im- 
l)rovement.  and  a  touch  of  angry  color  crept  into 
his  face.  In  the  next  figure  he  made  a  minor 
slip,  and  a  snicker  from  Wilks  increased  Dale's 
irritation. 

"Take  your  time,  Tompkins,  by  all  means," 
urged  Phelps,  sarcastically,  when  Becker  ordered 
a  repetition  of  the  movement.  "Maybe  by  the 
end  of  the  evening  you  'II  be  able  to  do  one  of  the 
figures  half-way  right." 

Dale's  lips  parted  impulsively,  but  closed  again 
without  a  sound  issuing  forth.  A  dull,  smoul- 
dering anger  began  to  glow  within  hiiu,  and  one 
hand  gripped  his  staff  tightly.  What  right  had 
Ranny  Phelps  to  shame  and  humiliate  him  be- 
fore the  whole  troop?  He  was  doing  his  best, 
and  he  felt  that  the  showing  was  n't  such  a  bad 
one  for  a  fellow  who  had  been  in  the  troop  little 
more  than  a  week.  Any  decent  chap  would  have 
understood  this  and  made  allowances,  would  even 
have  helped  hiiu  along  instead  of  trying  by  every 
means  in  his  i)ower  to  make  him  fail.  Dale's 
chin  went  up  a  trifle,  and  his  teeth  clenched.  By 
a  great  effort  he  managed  to  hold  himself  in  for 
the  reiTiainder  of  the  drill,  but  the  anger  and  irri- 
tation bubbling  up  inside  resulted  in  several  more 
errors.  When  the  drill  was  over  and  the  fellows 
stood  at  ease  for  a  few  minutes  before  starting 
some  signal-work,  Phelps  strode  over  to  the  new 
recruit. 

"What  's  the  lualter  with  you,  Tomi^kins?"  be 
said  with  cold  sarcasm.  "At  this  rate,  you  're 
likely  to  spend  the  whole  winter  getting  a  few 
simple  stunts  into  your  head." 

Dale's  eyes  flashed.  "It  might  not  be  a  bad 
idea  to  learn  a  few  of  the  scout  laws  yourself," 
he  suajiped  back  impulsively. 

"What  's  that?" 

Ranny's  voice  was  cool  and  level,  but  his  eyes 
had  narrowed  and  a  spot  of  color  glowed  on  each 
cheek.  The  fellows  near  them  suddenly  pricked 
u))  their  ears  and  turned  curiously  in  their  di- 
rection. 

"I  said  it  would  n't  be  a  bad  idea  for  you  to 
learn  some  of  the  scout  laws,''  repeated  Dale, 
heedless  of  everything  save  the  anger  and  indig- 
nation surging  up  within  him.  "There  's  one 
about  being  friendly,  and  another  that  says  a 
scout  is  helpful.  Maybe  you  know  them  by 
heart,  but  I  don't  believe  —  " 

"That  '11  do  !"  cut  in  Ranny,  harshly.  "I  cer- 
tainly don'^  need  any  advice  from  you  on  how 
to—" 

'"You  mean  you  won't  tciL-c  any,"  interrupted 
Dale,  hotlv. 
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"Patrols,  attention  !"  rang  out  Decker's  voice 
sharply. 

Neither  of  the  boys  paid  any  heecirit  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  even  heard  him.  Tight-lipped, 
with  fists  clenched,  they  glared  at  one  another 
from  eyes  that  snapiied  an- 
grily. In  another  moment ,  -, 
however,  Becker  grippcil 
riielps  tightly  by  the  shoulder 
and  whirled  him  around. 

"Cut  that  out  and  go  back 
to  your  place !"  he  said 
sternly.    "I  called   for  order." 

kanny  glowered  at  him  for 
a  moment,  and  then,  withoui 
a  word,  turned  on  his  heel  ami 
strode  back  to  the  head  of  the 
line.  In  the  hush  that  fol- 
lowed, Dale  drew  a  long 
breath  and  swallowed  hard. 
His  face  still  burned,  and  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  were 
stitf  and  cramped  from  the 
grip  he  had  unconsciously 
maintained  on  his  staff.  With 
an  elaborate  attempt  at  non- 
chalance, he  listened  to  Beck- 
er's directions  about  the  sig- 
naling, but  all  the  while  he 
was  wondering  what  the  fel- 
lows thought  of  him  and 
wishing,  with  increasing  fer- 
vency, that  he  had  kept  his 
self-control  instead  of  flaring 
up  in  that  foolish  way. 

For  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  Phelps  seemed  coolly 
oblivious  of  Dale's  existence. 
He  did  not  even  glance  at  the 
tenderfoot,  though  on  the  way 
out  the  two  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment within  arm's-length  in 
the  entry.  He  had  apparently 
quite  recovered  his  compo- 
sure, but  there  was  a  cold 
hardness  about  his  mouth  that 
brought  a  queer,  unexpected 
pang  to  Toinpkins. 

Xot  for  the  world  would  he  have  acknowledgeil 
it  to  any  one— even  to  Court,  who.  with  several 
others,  expressed  unqualified  approval  of  the  way 
in  which  Ranny  had  been  "set  down."  It  is 
doubtful,  even,  had  he  been  given  a  chance  to 
live  over  the  evening,  if  his  conduct  would  have 
been  any  different.  But  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion of  his  keen  regret  that  instead  of  thawing 
Phelps's  coolness  by  his  increased  proficiency  at 


the  drill,  he  had  only  succeeded  in  vastly  increas- 
ing the  boy's  animosity. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  Dale  was  made  the 
unconscious  cause  of  still  further  adding  to  Ran- 
ny's  n-e.     After  half  an  hour  of  play.  Ward  sud- 
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denly  ordered  Larry  Wilks  out  of  the  line-up 
and  told  Tompkins  to  take  his  place. 

At  the  command  the  tackle  started,  stared  in- 
credulously at  Sherman,  and  then,  with  lowering 
brow  and  an  exaggerated  air  of  indifference, 
turned  and  walked  deliberately  oft'  the  field.  For 
an  instant  Ranny  stood  silent,  a  deep  red  flaming 
into  his  face.  Then  he  whirled  impulsively  on 
Ward. 

"Are  you  crazy,  Sherm?"  he  demanded  hotly. 
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"Why,  you  '11  queer  the  whole  team  by  sticking 
in  a  greenhorn  only  three  days  before  the  game.  " 

"I  don't  agree  with  you,"  retorted  Ward, 
curtly.  He  spoke  quietly  enough,  but  a  faint 
twitching  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth  showed 
that  he  was  holding  himself  in  with  difficulty. 
"VVilks  has  had  plenty  of  warnings,  and  has  seen 
tit  to  disregard  them  utterly.  Besides."  his  voice 
took  on  a  harder  tone  as  his  eyes  followed  the 
departing  player  he  had  counted  on  using  in  the 
scrub.  "I  "d  rather  use  anybody  — little  Bennie 
Khead,  even  — than  a  fellow  who  shows  the  lack 
of  spirit  he  does.  Take  your  place,  Tompkins. 
]>azer,  shift  over  to  right  tackle  on  the  scrub. 
I'ld wards,  you  come  in  and  play  left  guard  for 
to-day.     Scrub  has  the  ball." 

Ranny  Pheljis  bit  his  lip.  glared  ill-temperedly, 
and  then  suiisided.  Tompkins  shifted  over  to  the 
regulars,  his  mind  a  queer  turmoil  of  delight 
at  the  advancement,  and  regret  and  apprehension 
at  this  new  cause  for  bickering  among  the  play- 
ers. Practice  was  resumed,  but  there  was  a  nota- 
ble feeling  of  constraint  among  the  fellows, 
which  did  not  entirely  pass  otT  as  the  afternoon 
wore  away.  Ranny  held  himself  coldly  aloof, 
jjlaying  his  own  position  with  touches  of  the  old 
brilliancy,  but  ignoring  the  chap  beside  him.  Tor- 
rance and  Slater,  and  one  or  two  of  the  scrub 
who  were  part  of  the  Phelps  clique,  whispered 
occasionally  among  themselves,  or  darted  indig- 
nant glances  at  the  tenderfoot  as  if  he  were  in 
some  way  responsible  for  the  downfall  of  W'ilks. 
Dale  tried  not  to  notice  it  all,  and  devoted  him- 
self vigorously  to  playing  the  game,  hoping  that 
by  the  next  day  the  fellows  would  cool  down  and 
get  together. 

But  somehow  they  did  n't.  There  had  been 
time  for  discussion  with  the  disgruntled  W'ilks 
himself,  and  if  anything,  their  animosity  was  in- 
creased. It  was  so  marked,  and  the  effect  so  disas- 
trous, or  so  it  seemed  to  Tompkins,  to  the  unity 
of  the  team,  that  after  practice  the  tenderfoot 
hesitatingly  approached  Sherman  Ward.  It  was 
not  at  all  easy  for  him  to  say  what  he  had  in 
mind.  For  one  thing,  the  idea  of  even  remotely 
advising  the  cajitain  savored  of  cheekiness  and 
presumption  :  for  another,  he  was  n't  personally 
at  all  keen  to  take  the  step  he  felt  would  be  for 
the  good  of  the  team.  But  at  length  he  summoned 
courage  to  make  the  suggestion. 

"Say,  Sherm."  he  began  haltingly,  after  walk- 
ing beside  Ward  for  a  few  moments  in  silence, 
"don't  you  think  — that  is.  would  it  be  better  for 
me  to  — er  — not  to  play  to-morrow?" 

Sherman  stopped  .short  in  surprise.  "\ot 
play?"  he  repeated  sharply.  "Why.  what—" 
He  frowned  suddenly.    "Don't  you  want  to?" 


"U'diil  lo?  Of  course  I  do!  But  it  seems  to 
me  things  would  — would  go  smoother  if  —  I  was 
n't  in  the  line-up.  You  know  some  of  the  fel- 
lows—  " 

He  paused.  Sherman's  eyes  narrowed.  "Oh. 
that  "s  what  you  mean,  is  it  ?"  For  an  instant  he 
stood  staring  silently  at  the  freckled  face  raised 
to  his.  '^'ou  'd  be  willing  to  get  out  for— for  the 
good  of  the  team?"  .\s  Dale  nodded  he  reached 
out  and  caught  the  boy  almost  roughly  by  one 
shoulder.  "Forget  it  I"  he  said  gruffly.  "I  know 
what  I  'm  doing,  kid.  ^'ou  go  in  to-morrow  and 
play  up  for  all  you  're  worth.  If— if  those  chumps 
don't  come  to  their  senses,  it  won't  be  your  fault." 

His  jaw  was  square:  his  lips  firm.  It  flashed 
suddenly  on  Dale  that  Sherman  could  n't  very 
well  follow  his  suggestion  and  continue  to  pre- 
serve a  shred  of  authority  as  captain.  It  would 
seem  as  if  he  were  giving  in  to  the  delinquents 
and  allowing  them  to  run  the  team.  They  would 
set  him  down  as  weak  and  vacillating,  and  pay 
less  attention  than  ever  to  his  efforts  to  make 
them  get  together  and  play  the  game  right.  .\ 
sudden  anger  flamed  up  within  the  tenderfoot, 
and  his  teeth  clicked  together. 

"Chumps!"  he  growled  to  himself,  his  fists 
clenching.  "Can't  they  see  what  they  're  doing? 
Can't  they  forget  themselves  for  a  minute  and 
think  of  the  team?" 

He  wished  the  suspense  was  over  and  the  mo- 
ment for  the  game  at  hand.  Hitherto  the  days 
had  fairly  flown,  making  the  afternoons  of  much 
needed  practice  incredibly  brief,  but  now  the 
very  minutes  seemed  to  drag.  Saturday  morning 
was  interminable.  Dale  tried  to  forget  his  wor- 
ries by  attending  to  the  various,  chores  about  the 
house,  but  even  in  the  midst  of  vigorous  wood- 
chopping  he  found  himself  stopping  to  think  of 
the  struggle  of  the  afternoon,  going  over  the  dif- 
ferent plays  and  sizing  up  the  probable  behavior 
of  various  individuals. 

But  at  last  the  waiting  was  over  and  he  had 
taken  his  i)lace  in  that  line  which  spread  out 
across  the  field  ready  for  the  signal.  And  as  he 
crouched  there,  back  bent,  watching  with  keen, 
ajipraising  eyes  the  blue  jerseys  dotting  the  turf 
before  him.  the  tension  rela.xed  a  little,  giving 
I)lace  to  the  thrall  of  the  game. 

-Yfter  all,  why  should  he  be  so  certain  of  the 
worst  ?  Was  n't  it  quite  as  likely  that  the  fel- 
lows  would  be  awakened  and  dominated,  even 
stung  into  unity,  by  the  same  thrill  which  moved 
him  ?  .\n  instant  later  he  lunged  forward  and 
was  running  swiftly,  madly,  his  face  upturned  to 
the  yellow  sphere  soaring  above  his  head  and 
rocking  gently  in  its  swooping,  dropping  flight. 

When  Ranny  Phelps  made  a  perfect  catch  and 
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zigzagged  down  the"  field,  dodging  the  interfer- 
ence with  consummate  skilf,  tlie  tenderfoot 
thrilled  responsive  and  mentally  ''applauded. 
When  the  blond  chap  was  at  length  downed  and 
the  teams  lined  up  snappily.  Dale  grinned  de- 
lightedly to  himself  at  the  realization  of  the  fine 
beginning  they  had  made. 

lUit  his  enthusiasm  was  short-lived.  Parker 
ripped  out  a  signal,  and  the  bail  was  snapped 
hack  to  Ward.   Dale  dove  forward,  bent  on  clear- 


ing the  way  for  Sherman.  Beside  him  Rauny 
also  lunged  into  the  melee,  but  the  tenderfoot 
was  instantly  conscious  of  a  gap  between  them 
that  seemed  as  wide  as  the  poles  apart.  Into  it 
the  solid  blue-jerseyed  interference  thrust  itself, 
and  the  forward  rush  stopped  as  if  it  had  struck 
a  stone  wall. 

"First  down !"  shouted  the  referee  when  the 
heap  of  players  disintegrated.  "Ten  yards  to 
gain  !'' 


( To  I'e  continued, ) 
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IN   RAIN  OR  SHINE 

When  Dear  One  saw  the  May-flower  bloom 

In  woody  hollows  far  and  near. 
Breathing  the  breath  of  the  old  earth. 

As  May,  no  month  seemed  half  so  dear. 
When  in  the  field  the  strawberries  came, 

Three  berries  on  one  stem  complete. 
Scarlet  and  luscious,  nectar-brimmed, 

As  June,  no  month  seemed  half  so  sweet. 

And  when  October  scattered  gold. 

And  apple-fragrance,  most  benign, 
Filled  all  the  air  with  balm,  indeed 

No  other  month  seemed  half  so  fine. 
Vet  when  the  clouds  shook  down  the  snows. 

Or  brooks  in  coats  of  mail  were  dressed. 
And  sleds  and  skates  were  sharp  and  swift. 

Of  all,  December  seemed  the  best. 

And  so  she  saw,  let  what  would  come. 

Though  skies  were  blue,  though  winds  were  drear, 
Earth  was  a  lovely  place  to  know 

In  every  month  of  all  the  year! 

Harriet  Prcscott  Spofford. 
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I3LACKM0RE  AND  "  LORNA  DOOiNE" 
A  Chance /or  Young  Critics 

It  has  been  said  that  if  any  one  will  read  with 
care,  thought,  and  true  interest  as  many  as  ten 
or  a  dozen  really  s;ood  Iiooks.  such  a  reader  will 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  excellent  literary 
taste.  If  one  of  you  boys  or  girls  look  the  trouble 
to  pick  out  twelve  of  the  fine  books  in  this  world, 
and  then  read  them  not  only  for  the  story,  but  for 
the  way  in  which  the  story  is  told,  the  way  the 
characters  are  made  real  to  yo^i  in  it:  if  you 
sincerely  tried  to  see  why  the  book  has  been  called 
great,  and  then  tried  to  tell  as  clearly  as  you 
could  just  how  it  appealed  to  you  per.sonally.  why. 
you  would  develop  a  taste  for  the  best  that  would 
last  you  all  your  life,  .And  to  be  a  discriminating 
reader,  a  lover  of  noble  books,  is  one  of  the  real 


blessings  of  life,  a  source  of  the  keenest  and  most 
enduring  pleasure. 

Thinking  these  things,  it  seemed  to  nie  that  if 
I  picked  out  some  of  these  books  for  you,  anil 
told  you  enough  about  each  one  and  enough  about 
the  man  or  woman  who  wrote  it  to  get  you  in- 
terested and  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  came  to  be  written 
and  the  reason  that  it  has  lasted  long  enough  to 
prove  itself  actually  fine  and  true,  then  1  might 
get  you  to  write  out  your  own  idea  of  what  the 
book  is  and  what  it  means  to  you. 

So  St.  Nichol.\s  is  going  to  offer  two  or  three 
cash  prizes,  each  month,  to  those  boys  and  .girls 
who.  reading  the  book  I  have  picked  out  for  the 
month's  article,  will  write  a  critical  appreciation 
of  it,  telling  what  you  think  are  the  best  points 
of  the  book,  what  interested  you  most  in  it.  how 
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you  liked  the  characters.  This  review  must  not 
be  longer  than  five  hundred  words,  aijd  it  must 
be  neatly  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  with 
plenty  of  space  between  the  lines  and  a  good  mar- 
gin at  the  left  side,  say  not  less  than  an  inch. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  work  you  do  for  St.  Nicii- 
0L.\s,  these  reviews  must  be  entirely  your  own. 
Of  course  you  can  talk  over  the  book  as  much  as 
you  like,  and  discuss  your  idea  of  it;  but  when 
you  sit  down  to  write  the  review  of  it,  you  must 
do  it  alone.  I'urthcrmore,  every  contribution 
must  bear  the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the 
sender,  and  be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent, 
teacher,  or  guardian,  zvlio  must  he  convinced  be- 
yond doubt--and  must  state  in  lariting—that  the 
contribution  is  not  copied,  but  is  wholly  the  work 
of  the  sender.  The  best  two  will  be  printed, 
if  found  worthy,  and  a  cash  prize  of  three  dollars 
and  two  dollars  respectively  will  be  awarded 
them.'  The  competition  will  close  January  24th 
(for  foreign  readers  January  30th).  Prize  an- 
nouncements will  be  made  and  the  chosen  re- 
views published  in  St.  Nicholas  for  May.  There 
will  probably  be  a  list  of  those  contributors  de- 
serving Honorable  Mention ;  and  possibly  other 
prizes  may  he  offered  later  on.  Manuscripts 
should  be  addressed:  "Books  and  Reading,  St. 
i\'icH0L.\s,  353  Fourth  .\ve..  New  York." 

The  first  book  I  want  you  to  write  about  is 
"Lorna  Doone."  by  Richard  Doddridge  Black- 
more. 

To  begin  with  I  will  say  something  about  Black- 
more,  himself,  because  it  is  just  as  well  to  know 
what  kind  of  a  man  the  writer  of  the  book  you 
are  studying  was. 

Blackmore  was  born  on  June  7,  1825,  in  the 
English  village  of  Longworth,  Berkshire,  where 
his  father  was  the  curate  in  charge.  Berkshire 
lies  south  of  the  Thames,  a  lovely  agricultural 
county  of  pretty  hills  and  vales,  and  downs  where 
sheep  graze.  The  boy  was  sent  to  school  and  to 
Oxford,  and  at  twenty-seven  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.    But  he  never  practised  law. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  in  the  book  "Lorna 
Doone"  Blackmore  sends  his  hero,  John  Ridd,  to 
the  same  school  he  attended,  Blundell's  school  at 
Tiverton,  which  is  a  small  town  in  the  heart  of 
Devonshire,  "a  worthy  grammar-school,  the  larg- 
est in  the  west  of  England,  founded  and  hand- 
somely endowed  in  the  year  1604  by  Master  Pe- 
ter Blundell,  of  that  same  place,  clothier.'" 

It  is  in  Devonshire  that  "Lorna  Doone"'  is  laid, 
for  Blackmore  always  loved  better  than  any  other 
the  county  where  he  spent  his  school-years.  "The 
fairest  county  in  England,"  he  calls  it,  in  his 
preface  to  the  sixth  edition  of  the  book. 

Blackmore  began  his  writing  by  publishing  two 


books  of  verse,  but  neither  amounted  to  very 
much.  Then  came  a  serious  breakdown  in  his 
health,  and  he  was  told  that  he  must  no  longer 
try  to  live  in  London,  which  in  any  event  he  hated, 
for  he  was  always  a  lover  of  the  country,  as  [ 
think  you  will  not  fail  to  discover  when  you  read 
some  of  his  beautiful  nature-pictures. 

Something  had  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  mak- 
ing a  living,  however,  and  after  some  thought 
Blackmore  decided  that  he  would  raise  fruit  for 
the  London  market.  Looking  about  for  some 
place  near  the  city,  which  yet  should  be  quiet  and 
secluded,  he  hit  upon  Tcddington,  a  village  on 
the  Thames  just  beyond  Twickenham,  and,  when 
our  author  bought  his  land  there,  a  sweet  and 
sylvan  spot,  buried  in  white  and  pink  hawthorn, 
overhung  by  ancient  trees  where  the  nightingales 
sang  through  the  June  nights,  and  so  quiet  that 
the  murmur  of  the  sweetly  flowing  river  made 
music  in  the  ears  of  its  inhabitants. 

Blackmorc's  house  was  very  plain  both  inside 
and  out.  A  building  of  rather  dingy  brick,  with 
a  slate  roof,  and  not  a  porch,  a  dormer-window, 
anything  whatever  to  break  the  severe  lines  of 
its  four  flat  walls.  Inside  it  was  bare  and  cheer- 
less, for  the  man  was  entirely  indilterent  to 
luxury  or  ornament.  His  study  was  a  small  room, 
with  a  lounge  that  served  at  once  for  a  bed  at 
night  and  a  sofa  by  day.  There  was  a  writing- 
table,  of  course,  and  jierhaps  a  couple  of  chairs, 
with  a  few  books  in  simple  bindings,  books  that 
were  thoroughly  used.  The  rest  of  the  small 
house  was  furnished  with  the  same  austerity. 
But  every  room  in  it  was  spotlessly  clean  and 
full  of  fresh  air,  open  to  the  wind  and  the  sun  in 
all  but  the  most  inclement  weather. 

But  of  his  own  writings,  or  of  himself  at  all, 
it  was  very  difficult  to  get  Blackmore  to  say  a 
word,  for  he  was  shy  and  modest  to  a  high  de- 
gree. If  you  tried  to  make  him  talk  about  his 
books,  he  would  always  slip  quickly  away  to 
something  about  peaches  or  nectarines  or  plums ; 
or  he  would  ask  you  to  come  out  and  see  his 
garden,  and  wander  there  happily,  pruning-shears 
in  hand,  pointing  out  his  prize  fruits  and  telling 
you  just  what  must  be  done  to  bring  each  type  to 
perfection. 

George  Manville  Fenn,  the  novelist,  was  a  dear 
friend  of  Blackmore's,  and  he,  too,  grew  fruit 
for  the  London  market.  The  lovely  round  wicker 
baskets,  packed  so  carefully,  and  marked  in  big 
black  letters  with  Blackmore's  name,  would  trun- 
dle down  to  Covent  Garden  Market  beside  those 
of  Fenn,  and  many  people  have  said  that  no  bet- 
ter fruit  than  that  raised  by  the  two  authors  could 
be  bought  anywhere. 

The   business   of   growing    fruit   proved   to   be 
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more  of  a  hobby  th;iii  a  source  of  profit,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  Blackmore's  books  that  gave  him 
sufficient  income  to  let  him  have  all  the  fun  he 
wanted  with  his  garden. 

Blackmore  is  said  to  have  resembled  Horace 
Greeley.  Several  inches  over  six  feet,  with  a 
large,  beautifully  shaped  head,  on  which  his  hair 
tossed  wavingly,  he  wore  a  beard  shaved  away 
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from  his  upper  lip  and  chin,  so  that  it  framed 
his  face,  which  was  as  rosy  as  a  girl's.  His  eyes 
were  full  of  twinkling  humor  and  kindliness,  and 
there  was  always  about  him  a  sense  of  the  out- 
doors—of great,,  calm  spaces,  winds  and  fra- 
grances. He  dressed  carelessly  in  loose-fitting 
clothes,  taking  no  trouble  to  keep  in  the  fashion. 
His  voice  was  low  and  musical,  and  his  manners 
had  a  touch  of  old-world  courtesy  and  distinc- 
tion. He  was  utterly  sincere,  and  would  never 
pretend  to  agree  to  anything  because  some  one 
else  advocated  it.  His  opinions  were  strong  and 
clear,  and  he  stood  by  them  unwaveringl)'.  He 
was  thoroughly  English,  thoroughly  lovable;  a 
big,  quiet,  shy  man,  who  loved  to  tramp  all  day 
over  the  moors  or  to  work  over  his  trees  and 
bushes;  who  wrote  because  he  loved  writing,  and 
who  was  astounded  at  the  fame  and  fortune 
brought  to  him  by  his  great  book. 


"Lorna  Doone"  was  not  his  first  novel.  That 
was  "Clara  \'aughan,"  published  in  1864,  a  story 
that  met  with  some  praise  in  its  day  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  novel,  '"Cradock  Nowell,"  which 
had  a  slight  success.  Five  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  book,  came  "Lorna."  And  at 
first  "Lorna"'  did  not  seem  to  have  many  friends. 

A  review  or  two  appeared ;  one  reviewer  called 
it  a  work  of  "real  excellence,"  but  one  "we  do  not 
pretend  to  rank  wdth  the  acknowledged  master- 
pieces of  fiction."    Dear,  dear!  poor  "Lorna"! 

Blackmore  lived  to  see  more  than  twenty  edi- 
tions of  his  masterpiece,  and  the  book  goes  on 
growing  in  popularity  as  time  passes.  It  is  a  book 
that  is  beloved  by  its  readers,  and  it  is  re-read 
perhaps  more  often  than  any  other  story  as  long 
as  is  this  full  record  of  love  and  adventure, 
friendship  and  fierce  fighting,  good  and  evil. 

It  is  a  historical  novel,  and  it  came  at  a  time 
when  romance  was  not  thought  very  much  of, 
when  every  one  was  reading  the  realistic  novels 
of  Anthony  Trollope.  That  was  why  no  one  cared 
to  read  it.  "What !  a  story  telling  of  things  that 
happened  years  before  wc  came  into  the  world  ?'' 
sniffed  those  who  took  it  up.    "No  indeed  !" 

But  "Lorna"  could  afford  to  wait. 

Blackmore  always  laughed  at  the  attempts  made 
to  identify  his  story  with  particular  localities,  for 
it  was  the  creation  of  his  imagination,  although 
the  v>hole  feeling  of  the  moors  and  the  peculiar 
flavor  of  the  country  is  wonderfully  brought  out 
in  his  pages.  Yet  he  admitted  that  the  storj'  was 
based  on  legends  and  tales  that  had  come  his  way 
from  time  to  time  ;  and  the  hero  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  a  real  person,  though  his  great 
strength  is  more  like  a  fairy-tale  than  truth. 

Blackmore  died  in  January,  1900,  and  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people  who  had  never 
seen  him  sorrowed  at  the  news.  There  is  a  qual- 
ity to  his  great  book  that  makes  you  love  the  au- 
thor, and  his  friends  always  said  that  the  sweet, 
strong,  sincere  spirit  of  the  story  was  Black- 
more's own.  He  w'rote  for  thirty  years  after  the 
publication  of  "Lorna,"  but  none  of  the  books 
ever  took  a  very  strong  hold  on  the  public,  though 
he  himself  is  said  to  have  preferred  "Perlycross" 
to  it,  a  book  that  has  an  intricate  and  clever  plot 
and  much  charm.  The  public  and  not  the  author 
was  right,  "Lorna  Doone"  being  a  truly  great 
book,  and  the  other  writings  simply  good,  well- 
told  stories. 

But  I  want  you  to  talk  .'ibotit  the  book,  not  me. 
And  I  feel  that  you  will  enjoy  working  over  your 
reviews  all  the  more  for  this  little  picture  of  the 
big.  lovable,  country-loving  man  who  wrote  it, 
who  had  friends  all  over  the  world,  and  yet  lived 
so  quiet  and  solitary  a  life. 
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THE  NOVEMBf:R  ELECTIONS 

The  Xovember  elections'  have  so  many  interest- 
ing features  that  a  comfortable  little  volume 
might  be  written  about  them.  The  reasons  which 
have  been  given  for  the  result  are  almost  as  nu- 
merous as  the  observers  who  have  attempted  to 
explain  the  outcome.  One  tells  us  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son won  because  "he  kept  us  out  of  war."  An- 
other would  have  us  believe  that  prosperity  was 
the  cause  of  the  Democratic  victory:  "the  people 
were  sitting  on  a  rich  cushion  of  prosperity,''  and 
they  did  not  want  a  change.  One  editor  believes 
that  the  President  owes  his  success  to  the  votes 
of  working-men  who  swung  to  his  sup- 
port because  he  helped  the  railroad  em- 
ployees to  secure  an  eight-hour  day. 
Another  view  is  that  the  Republicans 
lost  the  election  because  things  were 
badly  managed  in  California:  if  Air. 
Hughes  had  shaken  hands  with  '\\r. 
Hiram  Johnson  and  made  friends  of 
the  Progressives,  he  would  have  car- 
ried California,  and  this  would  have 
given  him  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  the 
argument  about  not  swapping  horses 
while  crossing  a  stream  won  the  elec- 
tion. Thus  the  outcome  of  the  great 
contest  is  explained  now  in  one  way 
and  now  in  another,  but  no  one  has 
given  an  explanation  that  is  entirely 
satisfactory  to  everybody. 

So  although  it  is  not  possible  to  ex- 
plain with  certainty  the  result  of  the  elections,  the 
returns  nevertheless  revealed  several  significant 

I  The  plural  form  is  used  because  it  was  not  one  election  that 
was  lield  on  November  7.  but  forty-eight  different  elections. 
(See  The  Watch  Tower  for  November.) 


facts  about  which  there  seems  to  be  no  dispute. 
In  the  first  place,  the  elections  showed  that  the 
center  of  political  power  in  the  United  States  has 
shifted  from  the  eastern  section  of  the  country 
to  the  western  section.  For  many  years  the  bal . 
ance  of  power  has  been  held  by  the  great  States 
located  east  of  the  Mississippi  River:  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.  The  votes  of  these  States 
have  tipped  the  political  scales  and  decided  the 
elections.  But  this  year  the  elections  brought  a 
surprise.  Mr.  Wilson  lost  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  but  car- 
ried every  State  west  of  the   ^Mississippi   River 
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except  Iowa.  South  Dakota.  Minnesota,  and  Ore- 
gon. His  success  in  the  West  gave  him  the  vic- 
tory. 

And  so  the  elections  in  November  showed  that 
"the  scepter  of  power  is  moving  westward,  and 
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we  must  roll  up  the  old  political  map  and  make 
one  entirely  new." 

Another  outstanding  fact  of  the  elections  was 
that  women  played  a  most  important  part  in  the 
contest.  It  is  estimated  that  two  million  ballots 
were  cast  by  them.  In  the  e.xercise  of  their  duty 
as  voters  they  were  as  faithful  as  the  men.  In 
Utah,  snow-storms  and  extremely  cold  weather 
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could  not  keep  the  women  from  going  to  the  polls. 
Of  the  twelve  States  in  which  they  have  the  right 
to  vote,  ten — Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nevada,  Utah,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wyoming— were  carried  for  Mr.  Wil- 
son, while  only  two  — Illinois  and  Oregon  —  voted 
for  Mr.  Hughes.  So  it  would  seem  that  as  a 
rule  the  women  voters  were  more  favorable  to 
Mr.  Wilson  than  to  Mr.  Hughes.  If  this  be  true, 
if  Mr.  Wilson  really  owes  his  victory  to  their 
votes,  politicians  in  the  future  will  have  to  reckon 
not  only  with  the  men  of  the  West,  but  with  the 
women  also.  Besides  showing  their  strength  at 
the  polls,  they  made  it  plain  that  they  were  not 
Content  merely  to  cast  ballots,  but  that  they  de- 
sired to  partici])ate  as  office-holders  in  the  im- 
portant tasks  of  actual  government,  for  in  Mon- 
tana a  woman,  Miss  Jeannette  Rankin,  was 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  is  the  first  time  a  woman  has 
ever  been  chosen  as  a  member  of  Congress. 


THE  PROHIBITION  M0VE:\IENT 

The  friends  of  prohibition  have  good  reason  to 
be  gratified  by  the  progress  which  their  cause  is 
making.  The  movement  for  preventing  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  began 
many  years  ago.  As  far  back  as  1851  Maine 
passed  a  prohibition  law,  and  for  sixty-five  years 
it  has  been  unlawful  to  sell  or  manufacture 
liquors  in  that  State  except  for  medicinal  or 
manufacturing  purposes.  From  time  to  time 
other  States  followed  the  e.xample  of  Maine  and 
passed  similar  laws,  but  did  not  in  all  cases  re- 
tain them.  At  present,  twenty-three  States  and 
one  territory  have  adopted  prohibition.  These 
States,  with  the  dates  when  this  policy  went  or 
goes  into  effect,  are  shown  in  this  table: 


Maine. 

1S51 

Colorado, 

1916 

Kansas, 

1S80 

Oregon, 

ic,i6 

North  Dakota, 

1889 

Washington, 

1916 

Oklahoma, 

1907 

Arkansas, 

1916 

Georgia, 

1908 

Iowa, 

1916 

Mississippi, 

1909 

Idaho, 

igi6 

North   Carolina, 

1909 

South    Carolina, 

1916 

Tennessee, 

1909 

Nebraska, 

1917 

West   Virginia, 

1914 

South    Dakota, 

1917 

.■\rizona, 

1915 

Michigan, 

1918 

Ahibania, 

1915 

Montana, 

191S 

Virginia, 

lqi6 

Alaska. 

From  this  table  we  learn  that  within  the  last 
few  years  prohibition  has  been  moving  forward 
at  a  startling  rate,  while  in  the  two  years  just 
passed  such  laws  have  gone  into  effect  in  States 
which  together  have  a  population  of  twelve  mil- 
lions. .'Vt  the  elections  held  in  November  the 
people  voted  on  the  question  of  prohibition  in 
Michigan,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
California,  and  Missouri.  Two  of  these  States- 
California  and  Missouri  — voted  "wet";  the  other 
four  voted  "dry."  In  Nebraska  and  South  Da- 
kota, prohibition  is  to  go  into  effect  this  year 
(1917),  while  in  Michigan  and  Montana  it  will 
not  go  into  effect  until  next  year.  Alaska  also 
voted  for  prohibition  at  the  recent  election,  but 
the  vote  must  be  ratified  by  Congress,  for  no  law 
of  a  territory  is  valid  unless  it  is  approved  by  that 
body. 

THE  RAILROAD  PROBLEM 

In  1916  the  railroad  people  had  trouble  enough, 
but,  unless  all  signs  fail,  they  will  have  still  more 
in  1917.  For  the  air  is'  full  of  talk  about  railroad 
problems  and  how  to  settle  them.  As  for  the 
eight-hour  law— the  Adamson  Law— it  would 
seem  that  very  little  has  been  settled  by  that 
measure.  The  railroad  officers  contend  that  Con- 
gress, under  our  Constitution,  had  no  right  to 
pass  a  law  which  in  effect  regulates  the  wages  of 
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railroad  employees.  So  they  huve  attacked  the 
Adamson  Law  as  being  uncoiistitutieiial,  and 
have  bronght  siuts  in  the  federal  courts,  asking 
that  the  eight-hour  law  be  not  enforced.  In  the 
last  days  of  the  year  these  suits  were  being 
rushed  through  the  lower  courts  as  fast  as  law- 
yers and  judges  could  carry  them  iii  order  that 
they  might  reach  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  at  the  earliest  possible  day.  The 
Supreme  Court  will  decide  whether  the  law  is 
constitutional  or  not.  If  it  de- 
cides that  it  is  constitutional, 
then  it  will  have  to  be  obeyed  : 
the  railroad  managers  will 
have  to  employ  the  trainmen 
on  an  eight-hour  basis.  If  the 
Supreme  Court  decides  that 
the  law  is  loiconstitutional,  it 
will  not  have  to  be  obeyed, 
and,  as  far  as  the  Adamson 
Law  is  concerned,  the  hours 
of  the  trainmen  will  be  the 
same  as  they  have  been  here- 
tofore. But  no  matter  which 
way  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cides the  case,  the  railroad 
situation  is  likely  to  be  left  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion. If  the  law  is  declared  to 
be  constitutional,  the  railroad 
owners  will  ih  all  probability 
ask  that  the  cost  of  carrying 
the  law  into  effect  (nearly 
$100,000,000)  be  met  by  an 
increase  in  fares  and  freight- 
rates.  If  this  request  is 
granted,  the  public,  that  is,  shippers  and  travelers, 
and  not  the  railroads  themselves,  will  be  com- 
pelled to  carry  the  burden  imposed  by  the  eight- 
hour  law,  and  this  burden  will  not  be  borne  with- 
out many  angry  protests.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  eight-hour  law  is  decided  unconstitutional, 
the  problem  will  still  be  unsolved,  for  the  train- 
men have  given  notice  that  they  will  still  contend 
for  the  eight-hour  law.  Indeed,  the  leaders  of 
the  trainmen  have  stated  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage that  they  will  have  the  eight-hour  law  even 
if  they  have  to  fight  for  it.  This  means,  of  course, 
that,  if  necessary,  they  will  strike.  So  the  rail- 
road question,  look  at  it  as  we  may.  is  dark  and 
even  threatening. 

MEXICO 

After  deliberating  for  three  months,  the  Ameri- 
can-Mexican Commission,  in  the  last  days  of 
November,  agreed  upon  a  plan  for  the  withdrawal 
of  our  troops  from  Mexican  territory  along  the 


border,  .\ccording  to  the  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment our  troops  will  be  recalled  in  forty  days, 
provided  the  conditions  in  northern  IMexico  are 
such  as  to  justify  their  removal,  and  provided 
further  that  Carranza  has  by  that  time  given 
proof  that  he  is  able  to  protect  our  territory  from 
raids.  After  the  American  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn, the  border  on  the  Mexican  side  is  to  be 
patrolled  by  the  troops  of  Carranza,  while  our 
own  troops  are  to  patrol  the  American  side.    The 


Photograph  by  Brown  Bros. 

THE    NEW  YORK  SEVENTH    REGIMENT,    B.\CK   FROM   MEXICO,    PASSING    Ul' 
FIFTH  AV-EN'UE,   NEW  YORIv  CITY,   NOVEMBER  28,  1916. 

troops  of  both  sides  are  to  work  together  in  the 
effort  to  preserve  peace.  In  a  memorandum  to 
the  agreement,  the  United  States  Government 
asserts  its  right  to  cross  the  border  in  pursuit  of 
Mexican  bandits  who  have  inxaded  American  ter- 
ritory. The  document,  after  being  signed  by  the 
members  of  the  commission,  was  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Carranza  for  his  approval. 

Early  in  December  it  was  somewhat  difficult 
to  see  how  Carranza  would  be  able  to  give  proof 
that  he  could  protect  the  border  from  the  raids 
of  invaders,  for  he  could  not  at  that  time  protect 
even  one  of  his  own  cities.  Chihuahua,  from  the 
assaults  of  Villa,  the  very  man  who  once  invaded 
our  territory.  In  the  attack  upon  Chihuahua, 
Villa  seemed  to  have  risen  from  his  rank  as  a 
bandit  and  regained  the  position  of  a  general.  He 
commanded  several  thousand  men,  whose  move- 
ments resembled  those  of  an  army.  This  army, 
it  is  true,  was  poorly  equipped  and  was,  in  fact, 
little  more  than  a  mob.     But  the  armv  which  Car- 
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raiiza  sent  against  him,  and  which  he  defeated, 
was  also  poorly  equipped  and  was  in  some  re- 
spects little  better  than  a  mob.  Indeed,  as  be- 
tween the  forces  of  Carranza  and  those  of  the 
bandits,  it  is  too  often  a  case  of  mob  against  mob. 
And  herein  lies  the  weakness  of  the  Carranza 
government  and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the 
Mexican  situation. 

THE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  BRExVD 

In  our  November  number  attention  was  called 
to  the  way  in  which  the  price  of  almost  every- 
thing is  rising,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
advance  in  wheat  and  flour  must  of  necessity  be 
followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  price 
of  bread  This  has  already  begun.  Housekeepers 
are  now  paying  six  and  even  seven  cents  for  a 
loaf  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  buy  for 
five  cents  And  the  price  may  go  even  higher,  for 
flour  is  still  soaring.  It  is  predicted  that  it  may 
go  to  twenty  dollars  a  barrel,  and  that,  instead  of 
complaining  about  the  six-  and  seven-cent  bread, 
housekeepers  will  be  lucky  if  they  can  buy  wheat 
bread  at  ten  cents  a  loaf.  If  this  prediction 
should  come  true,  the  poor  will  suffer  in  a  way 
that  the  well-to-do  cannot  easily  realize  or  un- 
derstand. In  comfortable  homes  the  cost  of 
bread  is,  after  all,  not  such  a  very  important  item 
of  expense  when  compared  with  the  whole  cost 
of  living,  but,  in  the  homes  of  the  very  poor, 
bread  is  in  truth  "the  staff  of  life,"  and  the 
amount  of  money  spent  for  it  is  much  larger  than 
that  spent  for  any  other  article  of  food.  Where 
the  family  is  large,  five  or  six  loaves  are  con- 
sumed every  day,  and  nearly  one  third  of  all  the 
money  that  can  be  spared  for  food  is  spent  for 
bread.  The  poorer  the  family  is,  the  greater,  in 
proportion  to  its  income,  is  this  sum.  With  this 
truth  in  mind,  we  can  easily  learn  how  cruelly  the 
poor  are  affected  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  bread. 
Let  us  suppose  that  a  family  has  been  spending 
each  week  two  dollars  for  bread  and  five  dollars 
for  meats  and  vegetables  and  other  articles  of 
diet.  Now  if  the  price  of  bread  is  doubled,  the 
amount  spent  for  this  article  will  be  more  than 
doubled,  for  as  there  will  be  less  money  for  meats 
and  vegetables,  more  bread  than  usual  will  have 
to  be  bought  in  order  to  feed  the  family.  So  if 
the  price  of  bread  is  doubled,  it  is  likely  that 
this  family  will  be  compelled  to  spend  nearly  five 
dollars  a  week  for  bread  and  will  have  only  about 
two  dollars  for  all  other  articles  of  diet.  That 
is  to  say,  it  will  be  compelled  to  live  almost  en- 
tirely on  bread.  This  in  itself  would  mean  a  kind 
of  starvation,  for  the  human  system  requires  a 
varied  diet.  The  human  body  cannot  be  nour- 
ished properly  on  bread  alone. 


Is  it  possible  to  protect  the  poor  from  the  suf- 
fering which  they  must  e.xperience  if  the  price 
of  bread  continues  to  rise?  It  has  been  proposed 
that  Congress  place  an  embargo  on  wheat,  forbid- 
ding for  a  period  its  exportation  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. If  this  should  be  done,  it  is  likely  that  we 
should  at  once  go  back  to  the  five-cent  loaf,  for, 
so  far  as  our  own  needs  are  concerned,  our  crop 
of  wheat  is  large  enough  to  give  us  plenty  of 
bread  at  a  fair  price.  It  is  the  enormous  shipment 
of  foodstuffs  to  foreign  countries  that  is  doing 
most  to  raise  the  price  of  bread  in  American  mar- 
kets. It  is  almost  certain  that  the  question  of  pre- 
venting further  shipments  will  comeupbeforeCon- 
gress  at  the  present  session,  and  that  our  states- 
men will  have  to  decide  whether  we  shall  keep  for 
ourselves  the  foodstuffs  we  have  produced,  or 
whether  a  part  of  them  shall  be  sent  abroad  to 
feed  the  hungry  in  foreign  lands. 

It  should  be  added  that,  as  an  offset  to  the 
increased  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life,  many  of 
the  country's  great  corporations  and  business 
houses  have  raised  the  wages  of  their  employees. 


FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  THE 
EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA 


i'liotuyt-ipii  l.y  Jirowii  Uiob. 

EMPEKOR    FKANCI.S  JOSEPH. 

The  death  of  the  venerable  Francis  Joseph,  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  removes  from  the  stormy  scene 
of  European  affairs  a  most  remarkable  figure. 
I'or  sixty-eight  years  this  ijionarch  was  the  ruler 
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of  llie  Austrian  people,  or  rallier  he  was  the  ruler 
of  tlie  many  dilfereut  peoples  who  Hied  within 
the  doiniuion  of  the  Austrian  luiipn-e.  For  Aus- 
tria, or  Austria-Hungary,  as  the  empire  is  more 
properly  called,  is  a  nation  of  many  races,  the 
population    containing;-    lartjc    groups    of    almost 


CHARLES    I,    THE    NEW    EMPEROR    OF   AUSTRIA. 

every  branch  of  the  himian  family— Germans, 
Magyars,  Poles,  Czechs,  Hebrews,  Italians,  Slavs. 
Even  the  strange  people  known  as  Gipsies  are 
present  in  great  numbers,  it  being  estimated  that 
Austria  contains  nearly  100,000  of  this  wander- 
ing folk.  Over  this  medley  of  races  the  emperor 
held  sw'ay  for  more  than  two  generations.  He 
won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  subjects, 
and  e.xerled  a  powerful  influence  over  them. 
There  were  times  when  his  loosely  jointed  em- 
pire seemed  on  the  point  of  falling  to  pieces,  but 
he  was  always  able  to  hold  it  together.  As  long 
as  he  lived — and  his  life  was  prolonged  until  his 
eighty-sixth  year— his  name  served  as  the  symbol 
of  .Austrian  unity. 

W  hat  will  ha[)j)en  to  Austria  now  that  the  old 
emperor  is  gone  and  the  power  of  his  name  is 
no  longer  felt  ?  Much  will  depend  upon  the  char- 
acter of  Charles  Francis,  the  grandnephew  and 
the  successor  of  Francis  Joseph.  This  new  ruler 
of  .Austria,  a  young  man  of  twenty-nine,  as  a  boy 
attended  the  public  schools,  where  he  sat  on  the 
benches  beside  the  sons  of  tradesmen,  mechanics, 
and  others   Ijelonging  to   the   ordinary   walks  of 


life.  During  the  years  of  his  education,  there- 
fore, he  associated  with  his  future  subjects  and 
had  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  common  people 
think  and  feel.  He  is  a  thoroughly  trained  sol- 
dier, and,  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half,  he 
has  been  constantly  at  the  front  fighting,  some- 
times against  the  Italians,  sometimes  against  the 
Russians.  So  it  would  seem  that  the  young  em- 
peror is  in  some  important  respects  well-fitted 
lor  the  tasks  which  await  him  as  a  ruler. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

As  1916  drew  to  a  close  the  war  situation  was 
more  distressing  than  ever.  .Another  year  of  car- 
nage had  passed,  and  no  really  decisive  result 
bad  been  accomplished  — although  the  Germans 
had  brought  well  nigh  to  completion  a  vigorous, 
and,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  brilliant,  cam- 
paign against  Rumania,  Within  about  one  hun- 
dred days  from  the  date  when  the  Halkan  king- 
dom declared  war  against  the  Central  Empires, 
its  armies  had  been  steadily  driven  back  across 
the  Carpathians,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  German 
conmianders,  jNIackensen  and  Falkenhayn,  had 
joined  forces  less  than  twenty  miles  from  the 
Rumanian  capital,  Bucharest,  and  despite  the 
desperate  and  continued  efforts  of  the  Russians 
and  Rumanians  to  save  the  city,  it  was  captured 
on  December  6. 

But  even  this  conquest,  it  was  declared  on  all 
sides,  would  prove  only  a  minor  event  in  the 
war  as  a  whole,  and  would  bring  the  vast  con- 
flict not  much  nearer  to  a  conclusion.  The  pity 
of  it  all  is  that  the  embattled  nations  seem  to  be 
fully  resigned  to  the  fact  that  the  war  must  go 
on.  True,  (jermany  was  saying  that  she  was  will- 
ing to  make  peace ;  but  in  the  same  breath  she 
was  asking  the  German  people  to  gird  theinselves 
for  further  w-arfare  and  greater  victories.  As 
for  the  .Allies,  they  declared  that  they  were  en- 
gaged in  a  mighty  effort  to  "ward  off  a  most  for- 
midable conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope," and  that  they  were  thinking  only  of  vic- 
tory. Even  the  mention  of  the  word  "peace,'-' 
therefore,  at  this  time  was  distasteful  to  them.  So 
eager  w'as  Great  Britain  to  carry  on  the  fight  to 
the  bitter  end  that  her  leaders  announced  to  the 
world  at  large  that  any  outsider  who  should  ven- 
ture to  interfere,  with  the  purpose  of  restoring 
peace,  would  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the 
British  nation.  With  six  of  the  greatest  pow- 
ers on  earth  thus  arrayed  against  each  other,  in 
a  conflict  that  grows  more  terrible  year  by  year, 
this  war  must  be  regarded  as  by  far  the  greatest 
calamity  in  human  history.  And  as  yet  there  is 
no  [)rospect  of  its  ending  at  any  early  day. 
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"A   QUARRY    WHF.HE    THE    S.\NDSTONE    HAS    BEEN    STKIPl'ED    OF    ITS    THIN    E.VRTH    COVERI.NG. 


SAWING  A  HOUSE  OUT  OF  A  BACK  YARD 
Suppose  you  wanted  stone  to  build  a  house  and 
I  were  to  tell  you  that  all  you  had  to  do  was  to 
take  a  saw,  go  into  your  back  yard,  there  saw  out 
blocks  of  stone,  white  and  beautiful,  set  them  up, 
making  a  house  as  pretty  as  a  picture,  and  then 
go  to  living  in  it.  Would  you  believe  that  such  a 
thing  could  ever  anywhere  be  all  true?  Well,  it 
is.  As  true  as  that  there  is  a  small  little,  green 
little  island  called  Bermuda,  where  are  to  be  seen 
these  stone  houses,  steeped  in  brilliant  sunshine. 

Bermuda  is  not  a  single  island  but  is  the  name 
given  to  a  group  of  islands,  jirobably  more  than 
one  hundred  in  number,  clustered  together  in  the 


Atlantic  Ocean,  nearly  seven  hundred  miles  from 
New  York  City.  The  area  of  all  the  islands  and 
rocks  taken  together  is  about  twenty  square 
miles,  less  than  that  of  JIanhattan  Island.  But 
what  Bermuda  lacks  in  size,  it  more  than  makes 
up  in  beauty— the  beauty  of  its  green  fields,  of  its 
lily-farms,  of  its  famous  oleanders,  of  its  great 
trees,  and  of  its  shimmering,  peacock-blue  waters. 
But  among  all  these  beautiful  features  of  Ber- 
muda, one  must  not  forget  the  beautiful  houses- 
all  of  a  pure,  dazzling  white,  and  all  sawn  right 
out  of  the  grounds  of  some  Bcrmudian  estate. 

When   a   native   of   Bermuda  decides  that  he 
wants  to  build  a  house,  he  goes  to  some  quarry 
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where  the  soft,  rich,  creamy  coral  sandstone  has 
been  stripped  of  its  thin  eartli  coverijig,  and  be- 
gins sawing.  He,  or  some  one  employed  by  him, 
with  a  long,  coarse-toothed  saw,  cuts  out  blocks 
of  stone  measuring  about  two  feet  long,  one  foot 
wide,  and  six  inches  thick.  As  soon  as  he  has 
quarried  enough  of  these  blocks,  he  allows  them  to 
stand  in  the  open  air  for  a  few  weeks  to  harden, 
for  when  first  cut  they  are  as  full  of  holes  as  a 
Swiss  cheese,  and  almost  as  soft.  The  hardening 
period  over,  the  blocks  are  placed  one  on  top 
of  another  to  form  the  walls,  and  one  beside  an- 
other on  a  supjiorting  framework,  overlapping  a 
little  at  their  upper  and  lower  edges,  to  make  the 
roof. 

When  the  building  has  been  erected,  the  Ber- 
niudian  covers  his  outside  walls  and  roof  with  a 
thick  coat  of  whitewash,  which  hides  all  the 
cracks  and  joints  and  holes  in  the  stone  and  gives 
the  house  a  smooth,  beautiful  finish  which  is 
very  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  just  as  pleasant  to 
the  sense  of  touch.  Even  the  big  chimneys,  the 
porches,  and  the  fences  are  built  of  the  same  stone. 

These  white  roofs  have  another  important  of- 
fice, for  the  rain  that  falls  upon  them,  as  it  runs 
off,  is  caught  and  led  into  cisterns.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  important  this  is  when  one  learns 
that  there  are  no  streams  or  wells  in  Bermuda, 
and  that  the  islanders  are  thus  entirely  dependent 
on  these  cisterns  for  their  water-supply. 

Joseph  L.\uren. 


A  SERMON  IN  PETRIFIED  BONES 

W'e  are  told  to  read  sermons  in  stones;  but  not 
often  is  a  sermon  so  easily  read  as  the  one  in  that 
collection  of  stones  — petrified  bones  — exhibited  in 
the  National  Museum  in  Washington  to  show 
the  evolution  of  the  horse. 

The  nub  of  the  sermon  is:  Be  a  specialist;  do 
one  thing  the  best  it  can  be  done,  and  great 
achievement  will  be  yours.  The  prehistoric  horse 
was  a  specialist  in  one  line ;  and  in  consequence 
he  preserved  his  species  long  after  larger, 
stronger,  but  less  resourceful  animals  than  he  be- 
came extinct.  The  companions  of  his  infancy  are 
now  to  be  found  only  as  fossil  remains  embedded 
in  the  deep  strata  of  the  earth's  crust.  Of  the 
more  important  prehistoric  creatures,  he  alone  sur- 
vives. Because  he  became  a  specialist,  he  has 
been  able  to  exist  in  an  unbroken  line  for  three 
million  years,  the  supreme  triumph  of  nmndane 
longevity.  So  far  as  lineage  is  concerned,  man 
with  his  thousands  of  years  of  civilization  is  still 
51  toddling  infant  when  compared  with  the  horse. 

For,  you  must  know,  "the  little  Eohippus,  who 
wanted  to  be  a  horse,"  soon  began  to  walk  on  his 
middle  toes  to  achieve  his  ambition.  He  was  the 
granddaddy  of  all  the  horses.  He  was  about  a 
foot  high,  and  he  skipped  over  the  Tertiary  rocks 
on  front  feet  with  four  toes  and  hind  ones  with 
three. 

A  geologist,  finding  Eohippus's  remains,  and 
unaware  that  he  had  preserved  himself,   would 
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not  have  given  a  cent  for  his  chances,  tie  could 
n't  fight :  he  was  neither  predatory  nor  i)rotected 
Hut  he  could  run  !  And  he  found  plenty  of  occa- 
sion to  practise  his  gift  of  sprinting,  for  the  earth 


Tin;  mTtle  kohipi'Us,  or  "uawn  hoksk. 
fONE   TENTH   NATURAL  SIZE.) 

I'roiii  the  resloratioli  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Ciblcy. 

was  filled  with  terrible  monsters  of  air.  land,  and 
water,  whose  favorite  food  was  Fohippus  meat, 
lie  needed  to  run  so  fast  to  escape  these  dangers 


ture  became  his  ally.  The  single  toes  lengthened 
and  strengthened,  the  single  claws  developed  into 
horny  hoofs,  while  the  unused  toes  weakened  and 
finally  either  disappeared  altogether  or  remained 
as  tiie  stumpy  vestiges  which  you  can  see  on  the 
ankles  of  horses  to-day. 

The  horse  thus  became  a  specialist  in  speed. 
Starting  out  in  creation  about  the  size  of  a  fox, 
he  came  to  learn  that  the  longer  one's  legs,  the 
greater  one's  speed  So  his  legs  grew  longer  as 
ages  of  evolution  passed.  Rut  longer  legs  re- 
quire more  power  to  operate  them  efficiently,  so 
the  horse  developed  a  great  barrel  of  a  body  and 
massive  shoulder  and  hip  muscles.  This  in  turn 
created  a  dilemma  for  him.  since  he  must  still 
feed  upon  the  ground  So  his  neck  and  head 
lengthened  in  jjroportion,  in  order  that  his  teeth 
(also  specially  develojied  for  their  task)  might 
crop  the  grass 

The  great  armored  creatures  of  the  dawn  of 
existence— the  flying  reptiles,  the  mammoth  liz- 
ards that  shook  the  ground  with  their  thunderous 
tread— seemed  much  better  fitted  to  survive  than 
little  Eohippus.  P.ut  they  were  so  protected  by 
their  size  and  ferocity  that  there  was  no  need  for 
them  to  specialize  in  any  particular  or  to  exert 
anv  class   ingenuitv,      i'"\crv  trace  of   their  lines 
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THE  FOOT  OF  ANCIENT   AND    MODERN    ITORSES   SHOWING,    HV    COMPARISON    WITH    THE    HUMAN    HAND, 
HOW    TIIE    HORSE    IN    AGES    OI'    EVOLUTION    CAME   TO    WALK    UPON   THE     Til'     OF    THE    MIDDLE    TOE. 


that  he  even  found  most  of  his  toes  in  the  way. 
They  hindered  him  by  their  excess  friction. 

So  he  began  running  upon  single  toes  of  each 
foot.  This  method  of  self-preservation  was  so 
successful  that  he  continued  at  it;  and  then  na- 


has  disappeared,  while  F.ohippuSs  existing  only  by 
virtue  of  his  resourcefulness,  survives  to-day  in 
his  descendants. 

Eohippus  comes  from  two  Greek  words  mean- 
ing the  "Dawn  Horse."         Robert  F.  \\'ilson. 
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FEELING  THE  PRESSURE  OF  AIR 
A  siMiCi.AR  little  experiment  to  dempiistrate  the 
pressure  of  the  air  is  very  puzzling  to  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  it.  The  first  thing  is  to 
secure  a  hoard  wliich  may  he  ahout  two  feet  in 
length,  five  or  six  inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch 
thick.  Now  place  this  upon  a  tahle  in  such  a  way 
that  six  inches  or  so  project  heyond  the  edge,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph.  Cover 
that  part  of  the  board  which  is  on  the  table  with 
a  piece  of  newspaper.  Now  what  will  happen  if 
the  clenched  fist  is  brought  down  with  a  quick 
hard  blow  on  that  part  of  the  hoard  that  projects 
beyond  the  table?  Most  people  will  say  at  once 
that  the  board  will  be  knocked  off  the  table.  But 
this  is  just  what  does  not  take  place,  providing 
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that  the  blow  is  so  quickly  given  that  the  down- 
ward pressure  is  exerted  for  only  a  fraction  of 
a  second.  However  hard  the  blow  may  be,  in 
these  conditions,  the  board  will  remain  just  as  if 
weighted  down  to  the  table.  But  if  one  should 
press  slowly,  even  with  the  little  finger,  the  board 
is  quite  easily  tilted  up. 

This  apparent  mystery  is  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  as  is  well  known,  the  atmosphere 
weighs  down  upon  all  objects  at  the  earth's  sur- 
face with  a  pressure  that  is  about  equal  to  fifteen 
pounds  on  every  square  inch.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  this  pressure  is  at  ordinary  times  evenly  ex- 
erted in  all  directions,  it  has  no  noticeable  effect. 
In  the  little  experiment  under  consideration  the 
board  remains  fast  on  the  table  because  the  atmo- 
sphere is  pressing  down  on  the  top  side  only  at 
the  moment  the  blow  is  delivered,  and  if  the 
knock  is  given  very  sharply,  there  is  no  time  for 
the  air  to  rush  between  the  table  and  the  paper 
covering  and  so  to  the  under  side  of  the  board  to 
equalize  the  pressure.  Thus  it  is  just  as  if  the 
board  were  kept  in  position  by  great  weights 
piled  on  top  of  it,  and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  board  would  snap  off  before  it 


could  be  moved  with  a  sudden  blow.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  pressure  is  deliberate  and 
IJrolonged,  even  though  it  is  only  given  with  one 
finger,  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  the  air  to  pass 
under  the  board.  There  being  nothing  then  to 
counteract  the  shock,  the  board  falls  from  the 
table. 

S.  Leo.xakd  Bastin. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FOOTPRINTS 

^'ou  have  often  heard  it  said  that  "actions  speak 
louder  than  words."  It  is  a  fact  that  both  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  actions  of  the  body  tell  truly 
the  mind's  purpose,  and  this  is  why  the  Indian 
studies  so  assiduously  every  record  of  the  com- 
ings and  goings  of  his  fellow  creatures,  both  ani- 
mal and  human. 

The  footprint,  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind,  is, 
first  of  all,  a  picture  of  all  the  prominent  points 
on  the  sole.  The  ball  of  the  foot,  the  heel  and 
toes,  hoof  and  claw,  each  makes  its  own  impress. 
Even  the  fish  make  theirs  with  their  fins,  which 
to  them  are  hands  and  feet.  This  is  the  wood- 
dweller's  autograph.  More  than  this,  each  series 
of  footprints  tells  a  bit  of  history,  perhaps  be- 
trays a  secret  to  the  instructed  eye,  and  the  natu- 
ral Indian  did  not  neglect  to  drill  his  child  thor- 
oughly in  this  important  branch  of  learning. 

I  will  now  ask  you  to  enter  the  forest  with  me. 
First,  scan  the  horizon,  then  look  deep  into  the 
blue  vault  above  you,  to  adjust  your  nerves  and 
the  muscles  of  your  eyes,  just  as  you  do  other 
muscles  by  stretching  them.  There  is  still  an- 
other point ;  you  have  spread "  a  blank  upon  the 
retina,  and  you  have  cleared  the  decks  of  your 
mind,  your  sou],  for  action. 

Let  us  divide  our  scouts  into  small  groups ; 
one  alone  is  sometimes  best,  when  you  are  pretty 
w'ell  advanced  in  this  study,  but  at  first  two  or 
three,  with  a  head  scout  or  teacher,  are  better.  We 
will  assume  that  you  have  passed  the  primary 
test;  that  is,  you  have  learned  to  recognize  the 
footprints  of  mice,  birds,  squirrels,  rabbits,  and 
perhaps  to  some  extent  the  next  set,  those  of  the 
dog,  the  cat,  the  fox,  and  the  wolf. 

It  is  a  crisp  winter  morning,  and  upon  the 
glistening  fresh  snow  we  see  everywhere  the 
story  of  the  early  hours,  now  clear  and  plain,  now 
tangled  and  illegible,  where  every  traveler  has 
left  his  mark  upon  the  clean,  white  surface  for 
you  to  decipher. 

The  first  question  is.  Who  is  he?  The  second, 
Where  is  he  now  ?  Around  these  two  points  you 
must  proceed  to  construct  your  story. 

If  the  snow  is  not  deep,  the  imprint  of  the  toes 
and  even  the  claw-marks  are  very  distinct;  but 
in  deep,  soft  snow  you  have  only  the  holes  made 
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by  ihc  foot  and  leg.  Some  animals,  such  as  the 
cow,  drag  their  feet,  while  the  wolf  kind  make  a 
mark  much  like  the  print  of  a  cane.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  cat  family;  the  distinguishing  differ- 
ence is  in  the  gait,  as  shown  in  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  footprints,  and  this  is  a  matter  that 
calls  for  careful  attention.  The  break  in  each 
print  is  usually  greater  behind  than  before,  and 
this  tells  you  in  which  direction  tlie  animal  is 
going. 

The  rabbit  makes  innumerable  tracks  as  soon 
as  it  stops  snowing,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  its 
burrow  is  not  far  distant,  for,  unless  food  is 
scarce  or  danger  imminent,  they  will  not  leave 
their  own  immediate  locality.  As  to  larger  ani- 
mals, other  affairs  often  lead  them  far  afield,  and 
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now    THE    MOOSK    WAS  TRAILED. 

wolves  and  bears  cover  much  ground :  yet  even 
these  have  their  favorite  haunts,  and  they  are 
masters  of  their  map.  All  these  things  the  stu- 
dent of  footprints  should  bear  in  mind. 

It  is  essential  to  estimate  as  closely  as  you  can 
how  much  of  a  journey  you  undertake  if  .you 
determine  to  follow  a  particular  trail.  Many  fac- 
tors enter  into  this.  When  you  come  upon  the 
trail,  you  must,  if  possible,  ascertain  when  il  was 
made.  Examine  the  outline;  if  that  is  undis- 
turbed and  the  loose  snow  left  on  the  surface 
has  not  yet  settled,  the  track  is  very  fresh,  as 
even  an  inexperienced  eye  can  tell.  Next  deter- 
mine the  sex,  and,  finally,  the  age  if  you  can;  all 
these  come  into  the  problem  of  getting  your  game. 
It  is  easy  to  tell  the  sex  of  the  deer  family  by 
their  footprints :  the  female  has  sharper  hoofs 
and  a  narrower  foot^  while  the  male  has  rounded 
points  to  the  hoofs. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  consider  the  lime  of 
year.  It  is  of  no  use  to  follow  a  buck  when  he 
starts  out  on  his  travels  in  the  autumn,  and  with 
the  moose  or  elk  it  is  the  same.  If  the  track  is 
a  running  one,  the  question  is,  was  it  made  in 
play  or  in  flight?  Look  at  the  toes;  if  they  are 
widely  spread,  the  run  was  for  sport  and  exer- 
cise; if  close  together,  it  was  a   race   for  life. 


Many  animals  for  safety's  sake  throw  a  cloud  of 
manoeuvers  about  them  before  they  lie  down  to 
rest.  For  instance,  at  the  end  of  the  trail  they 
make  two  loops,  and  conceal  themselves  at  a 
point  where  the  pursuer  must,  if  he  sticks  to  the 
trail,  pass  close  by  their  hiding-place  and  give 
timely  warning  of  his  approach.  This  trick  is 
notably  a  characteristic  of  the  deer  and  rabbit 
families. 

The  tracking  of  an  animal  in  summer  is  natu- 
rally much  more  difficult  than  in  winter,  unless 
the  footprints  are  on  soft  ground.  Accordingly, 
the  Indian  hunter  is  even  keener  in  his  observa- 
tions; he  looks  for  the  displacement  of  leaves 
and  blades  of  grass,  or  broken  dry  sticks.  These 
slight  displacements  will  adjust  themselves  in  a 
short  time,  to  be  sure :  but  in  hunting,  the  fresh 
track  is  what  is  wanted.  Other  tracks  are  not 
much  followed,  except  those  of  man  or  bear  from 
whom  danger  is  to  be  feared.  A  new  trail,  espe- 
cially one  made  during  a  dewy  night,  is  easy  to 
trace  the  next  morning,  and  on  the  open  prairie 
ilie  reflection  of  sun  on  the  grass  blades  helps,  so 
that  sometimes  a  few  paces  away  one  may  sec  the 
trail  clearly. 

Returning  to  winter  trailing.  I  remember  well 
an  cxami)le  of  perfect  accuracy  set  by  my  uncle, 
who  was  a  famous  hunter.  I  was  then  a  boy  of 
about  fifteen,  living  with  my  people  in  the  wilds 
of  Manitoba. 

We  came  suddenly  upon  a  moose  track,  evi- 
dently made  the  day  before,  as  the  upturned  snow 
was  frosted  over  by  a  night's  cold.  He  stopped 
and  surveyed  the  lay  of  the  country.  .-\  little  way 
ahead  a  ravine  led  down  to  a  lake,  of  which  the 
outlet  was  densely  wooded  with  willows  and 
birches.  We  followed  the  trail  down  the  ravine 
and  along  the  lake  shore  until  we  reached  this 
stream,  and  here  my  uncle  paused  and  climbed  a 
tree. 

When  he  came  down,  he  examined  his  gun 
and  put  in  a  fresh  load,  then  proceeded  cautiously 
a  few  paces,  when  we  came  upon  another  trail 
crossing  the  first  almost  at  right  angles.  It,  too, 
was  a  day  old.  To  my  surprise,  my  uncle  now 
motioned  to  me  to  stay  where  I  was,  and,  throw- 
ing off  some  of  his  garments  and  adjusting  his 
moccasins,  he  ran  back  on  his  trail.  I  waited 
about  half  an  hour,  when  I  heard  the  report  of 
his  gun,  and  soon  after  he  returned  with  the 
good  news,  "I  got  him  !" 

The  diagram  shows  you  how  it  was  ilone.  The 
moose  had  covered  his  position  by  a  swinging 
loop,  and  was  lying  down  facing  the  first  turn, 
.'^'t  that  time  of  year,  they  luay  remain  thus  for 
several  days.  He  had  seen  that  we  did  not  enter 
the  loop,  and  felt  safe.     My  uncle,  knowing  the 
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trick,  had  run  back  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  then 
circled  beliind  the  loop,  and  approaclretl  him  from 
the  rear,  wliere  he  easily  brought  him  down. 

Among  the  Indians,  the  study  of  human  foot- 
prints was  carried  to  a  fine  point.  !Many  of  us 
would  be  able  to  say  at  a  glance,  "Here  goes  So- 
and-So,"  with  perfect  accuracy.  Even  the  chil- 
dren would  recognize  instantly  the  footprint  of  a 
stranger  from  another  tribe.  It  was  claimed  by 
some  that  character  may  be  read  from  the  foot- 
print, just  as  some  white  people  undertake  to 
read  it  from  the  handwriting,  on  the  ground  that 
certain  characteristic  attitudes  and  motions  of 
the  body,  reflecting  mental  peculiarities,  affect  the 
gait  and  consequently  the  pedal  autograph.  At 
any  rate,  our  people  were  close  readers  of  char- 
acter, and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  faithful 
study  of  the  language  of  footprints  in  all  its  de- 


tails will  be  certain  to  develop  your  insight  as 
well  as  your  powers  of  observation. 

Ch.\rles  a.  E.\st.m.\x  (Ohiyesa). 

LIFE  OF  A  TWELVE-INCH  GUN 
Sir  Robert  Hadfield,  the  noted  English  maker 
of  projectiles,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  useful  life  of  a  modern  high-velocity  gun  is 
about  three  seconds.  Which  is  to  say  that  the 
time  taken  by  the  shell  in  traveling  through  the 
gun,  from  powder  chamber  to  muzzle,  multiplied 
by  the  total  number  of  rounds  that  can  be  fired 
before  the  rifling  is  so  worn  as  to  impair  the 
accuracy,  gives  a  total  useful  life  of  only  three 
seconds.  Rather  a  short  life  for,  let  us  say,  a 
twelve-inch  gun  costing  from  fifty  thousand  to 
sixty  thousand  dollars. 

Scientific  American. 
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EASY  ELECTRICAL  LESSONS 
What  is  electricity? 
Xo  one  knows. 

Many  scientists  have  told  us  what  they  thought 

electricity  was.  But 
no  one  really  knows. 
We  do  know,  how-, 
ever,  a  great  many 
things  about  elec- 
tricity. We  know 
how  to  use  it  and 
how  to  manufacture 
it.  We  light  our 
homes  and  run  our 
shops  with  it.  We 
warm  ourselves  and  cool  ourselves  with  it.  ^\'e 
send  messages  thousands  of  miles  with  it. 

What  a  truly  wonderful  thing  electricity  is ! 
Every  boy,  and  every  girl  too,  for  that  matter, 
ought  to  know  something  about  it,  for  they  will 
find  it  intensely  interesting.  Let  us  start  at  the 
beginning.  With  a  few  simple  pieces  of  appar- 
atus, we  shall  soon  learn  many  things. 

static  electricity 

When  a  dry,  clean,  glass  rod  is  rubbed  vigor- 
ously with  a  piece  of  dry,  warm  silk,  a  charge  of 
electricity  accumulates  on  the  rod.  It  is  called 
"static"  electricity. 


Experiment  i.  Rub  a  glass  rod  (it  can  be  ob- 
tained from  your  druggist)  with  a  piece  of 
silk  fabric,  both  having  been  previously  warmed 
and  dried.  Then  hold  the  rod  next  to  several 
tiny  pieces  of  tissue-paper.  The  paper  will  jump 
up  toward  the  glass  rod  and  stick  to  it  (Fig. 
iA).  Thus  we  see  that  a  glass  rod  when  rubbed 
with  silk  has  a  certain  power  which  an  ordinary 
glass  rod  has  not.  It  has  been  "charged"  with 
electricity. 

Experiment  2.  Rub  a  rubber  comb  with  a 
piece  of  warm,  dry  fur,  then  hold  the  comb  near 
the  small  bits  of  tissue-paper.  The  paper  will 
jump  up  to  the  comb  and  stick  to  it.  Thus  we 
see  that  a  piece  of  hard  rubber  when  vigorously 
stroked  with  a  piece  of  fur  accumulates  a  charge 
of  electricity. 

Experiments  i  and  2  show  us  how  to  "generate" 
or  make  "static"  electricity  by  using  glass  and 
silk  or  rubber  and  fur. 

Any  two  different  substances  when  rubbed  to- 
gether generate  static  electricity.  Some  sub- 
stances generate  it  better  than  others.  Those  that 
we  have  used  in  our  experiments  generate  it 
readily. 

HOW  TO  make  an  electroscope 

A.\  electroscope  is  a  simple  instrument  for  de- 
tecting   electric   charges.      Cut    a    piece    of    silk 
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thread  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  at  each  end 
of  it  tie  a  tiny  cork  ball  a  half  inch  in  diameter. 
When  this  is  done,  the  two  balls  should  be  four 
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inches  apart.  Cut  off  all  loose  ends  of  silk  and 
then  support  the  thread  at  the  center  on  an  in- 
sulating .stand,  as  shown  in  figure  iB.  The  stand 
is  made  of  a  piece  of  bent  wire  fastened  to  a 
wooden  base.    Our  electroscope  is  now  complete. 

Exi'ERi.MENT  3.  Rub  your  glass  rod  once  more 
with  the  piece  of  silk,  thus  charging  it  with 
electricity.  Bring  the  rod  near  the  two  sus- 
pended cork  balls  on  your  electroscope.  The 
balls  jump  toward  the  rod  and  stick  to  it  for  a 
moment,  and  then  are  violently  repelled  from  it. 
They  try  to  avoid  the  glass  rod.  They  also  avoid 
each  other  and  hang  apart.  Now  touch  the  balls 
with  your  fingers.  Their  repulsion  for  one  an- 
other vanishes,  and  once  more  they  hang  peace- 
fully side  by  side. 

Experiment  4.  Repeat  experiment  3.  but  in- 
stead of  the  glass  rod  use  the  comb,  properly 
charged.  The  cork  balls  on  the  electroscope  act 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  when  the  rod  ■  was 
employed. 

ExPERiME.VT  5.  Charge  the  cork  lialls  on  your 
electroscope  with  the  rubbed  glass  rod  until  they 
hang  apart,  that  is,  until  tbey  arc  repelled  both 
by  the  rod  and  by  one  another.  Now  bring  the 
charged  rubber  comb  near  the  ludls.  The  balls, 
instead  of  being  rei)elled,  as  they  were  by  the 
charged  glass  rod,  are  now  greatly  attracted  by 
the  comb.  This  is  strange— the  glass  rod  and  the 
rubber  comb  seem  to  have  accumulated  different 
kinds  of  electricity,  since  one  of  them  attracts 
the  cork  balls,  and  the  other  one  repels  them ! 
You  are  quite  right.  The  rod  is  charged  with  a 
different  kind  of  electricity  from  the  comb. 

Thus  we  learn  that  there  is  more  than  one 
kind  of  static  electricity.  When  a  glass  rod  is 
rubbed  with  silk,  it  accumulates  a  charge  of 
'"positive"  electricity.  When  a  piece  of  hard  rub- 
ber is  stroked  with  fur,  it  accumulates  a  charge 
of  "negative"  electricity.  We  now  come  to  an 
important   electrical   law,   and   after   performing 


the  above  experiments  we  shall  readily  under- 
stand it. 

-An  electric  charge,  whether  positive  or  nega- 
tive, will  attract  any  uncharged  substance,  like 
cork  for  instance. 

A  positive  charge  will  repel  any  substance  al- 
ready charged  with  positive  electricity. 

A  negative  charge  will  repel  any  substance  al- 
ready charged  with  negative  electricity. 

A  positive  charge  will  attract  any  substance 
charged  with  negative  electricity. 

.'\  negative  charge  will  attract  any  substance 
charged  with  positive  electricity. 

The  electrical  law  is  usually  quoted  as  follows : 

Like  charges  repel  each  other.  Unlike  charges 
attract  each  other. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  TELEPHONE 
FOR  FIFTY  CENTS 

Whe.\  Alexander  Graham  Bell  tried  to  interest 
capitalists  in  his  invention  of  the  telephone  he 
had  a  rather  ditlicult  time  of  it. 

"It  is  ridiculous,"  said  these  wealthy  gentle- 
men, "to  think  of  actually  sending  such  a  com- 
plex thing  as  the  human  voice  over  wires.  The 
telephone  is  an  interesting  toy,  but  it  can  never 
be  made  j)ractical  enough  for  real  use."  And 
yet  it  is  said  that  every  hundred  dollars  invested 
at  that  time  has  now  paid  the  original  stock- 
holders the  astonishing  profit  of  $200,000 ! 

Like  all  great  inventions,  the  telephone  is  really 
a  very  simple  apparatus.  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
bow  to  make  one  yourself.  The  only  part  you 
will  have  to  purchase  is  the  receiver.  Perhaps 
you  have  an  old  telephone-receiver,  or  can  find 
one  in  some  second-hand  shop.  At  any  event,  a 
good  telephone-receiver  can  be  purchased  from 
any  experimenter's  supply-shop  or  electrical  mail- 
order house  for  about  fifty  cents.  I  advise  buy- 
ing the  receiver,  not  because  it  is  complicated, 
but  because  it  requires  more  tools  to  make  it 
than  the  average  experimenter  possesses.  You 
will  need  the  following  materials: 

One  cigar-box. 

One  piece  of  thin  tin  from  a  square  cocoa-box. 

Some  old  battery  carbons  or  arc-light  carbons. 

A  few  feet  of  copper  wire  No.  26. 

Some  small  nails  or  brads. 

A  new  or  second-hand  telephone-receiver  ot 
any  kind. 

All  this  material,  except  the  receiver,  can  1r- 
easily  secured  by  any  wide-awake  boy  at  practi- 
cally no  expense.  Select  a  cigar-box  about 
2x4x8  inches  in  size,  and  with  a  sharp  pocket- 
knife  cut  a  roimd  hole  in  the  bottom  (see  figure 
I )  about  2]^  inches  in  diameter.  Now  cut  the 
piece  of  thin  tin  just  large  enough  to  cover  the 
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hole  in  the  cigar-box,  and  with- a  small  nail  pinich 
four  tiny  holes  as  shown  in  fignre  J._ 

File  out  a  small  piece  of  battery  or  arc-light 
carbon,  about  Ju  inch  long,  y^  inch  thick,  and 
J/,  inch  wide,  as  shown  in  figure  3.  File  four 
small  grooves  on  the  edges  of  one  surface  of 
the  carbon  as  shown  at  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  With  a 
few  inches  of  medium-fine,  bare  copper  wire 
(about  No.  26)   bind  the  small  piece  of  carbon 


of  copper  wire  should  be  slipped  under  one  nail, 
as  shown  at  X,  figure  5,  to  make  contact  with 
the  tin.  Then  drive  the  nail  down  tight,  thus 
holding  the  wire  firmly  between  the  tin  and  the 
wood. 

Next  cut  a  strip  of  tin  about  five  inches  long 
and  }i  inch  wide.  File  a  tiny  block  of  carbon 
14  inch  square  by  ^  inch  long,  pointing  one  end, 
as  shown  in  figure  6.     Figure  7  shows  how  this 
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HOW  TO  M.^KE  A  TELEPHO.M;. 
Fig.  1.  Cigar-bo-\.  with  hole  in  bottom;  Fig  2.  Piece  of  tin,  punched  for  carbon;  Fig  3.  Carbon  block;  Fig.  4,  How  the  carbon  block  is 
bound  to  the  tin ;  Fig.  5.  The  diaphragm  in  place,  showing  contact. wire  at  X ;  Fig.  6.  The  carbon  point ;  Fig.  7.  The  carbon  point  in  its  tin 
holder :  Fig.  3.  Showing  how  the  transmitter  is  assembled.  Figure  at  the  right  shows  detail  of  contact  between  carbon  block  and  point ;  Fig,  g. 
Showing  electrical  connections  for  a  "one-way"  system.  Two  sets  are  needed  for  talking  back  and  forth.  A  switch  may  be  arranged  at  S  for 
shutting  off  the  battery  when  telephone  is  not  in  use;  Fig.  10.  Showing  how  the  transmitter  may  be  mounted. 


to  the  tin  plate  by  passing  the  wire  through  the 
holes  in  the  tin  and  around  the  grooves  in  the 
carbon,  as  shown  in  figure  4.  Twist  the  ends  of 
the  wire  so  as  tightly  to  bind  the  carbon  block  to 
the  tin.  Now  punch  four  more  holes  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  tin,  as  shown  at  E,  F,  G,  H  in  figure 
4.  Place  the  tin,  with  the  carbon  block  facing 
inward,  directly  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cigar-bo.x,  and  with  very  small  tacks  or  brads 
nail  the  tin  to  the  bottom  of  the  bo.x  as  shown  in 
figure  5. 

Before  nailing  the  tin  bearing  the  carbon  block 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cigar-box,  a  six-inch  length 


'  tiny  carbon  pomt  is  fastened  firmly  to  one  end 
of  the  tin  strip  by  wrapping  the  strip  once  about 
it  very  tightly.  The  other  end  of  the  strip  is  then 
bent  at  right  angles,  as  shown  in  figure  7,  and 
two  nail-holes  are  punched  at  M  and  N. 

Figure  8  shows  how  the  entire  transmitter  is 
assembled.  Note  that  the  carbon  point  and  its 
tin-strip  holder  are  so  arranged  that  the  point 
rests  very  lightly  against  the  carbon  block  al- 
ready bound  to  the  tin  plate.  The  tin  strip  is 
nailed  to  one  side  of  the  cigar-box,  after  another 
short  length  of  copper  wire  has  been  slipped  un- 
derneath one  of  the  nails  at  V  before  nailing  the 
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strip  tig-ht.  Two  small  screws  are  now  driven 
into  one  side  of  the  box  at  J  and  K.  The  loose 
end  of  the  wire  fastened  at  Y  is  wrapped  about 
one  of  these  screws,  and  the  wire  from  X  goes  to 
the  other.  These  screws  are  contacts  or  bind- 
ing-posts.   Our  transmitter  is  now  complete. 

Figure  9  shows  how  it  is  used  and  connected. 

Note  that  each  part  of  the  comjilctcd  outfit  is 
so  connected  as  to  make  an  "endless  chain." 

The  electrical  term  for  this  arrangement  is 
called  a  'circuit."  Thus,  we  start  by  connecting 
a  wire  from  one  post  of  the  transmitter  to  one 
post  of  the  battery  (B).  Then  a  wire  is  con- 
nected from  the  remaining  battery-post  to  one  of 
the  posts  of  the  receiver  (R),  and  from  the  re- 
maining receiver-post  liack  again  to  the  remain- 
ing transmitter-post. 

In  figure  9  is  indicated  a  simple  switch,  S,  for 
cutting  off  the  battery  current  when  the  telephone 
is  not  in  use.  This  is  easily  constructed  by  cut- 
ting a  piece  of  tin  y^  inch  wide  by  2  inches  long 
for  the  lever,  and  using  a  tack  for  the  contact 
point.  Or,  a  switch  of  this  kind  may  be  pur- 
chased for  ten  cents. 

The  battery  may  be  secured  for  the  asking 
from  any  garage,  as  worn-out  automobile-cells 
will  serve  very  well.  ')"he  transmitter  may  be 
placed  in  one  room  and  the  receiver  in  another, 
or  the  arrangement  may  be  used  between  two 
near-by  houses.  Talk  into  the  front  of  the  cigar- 
box  directly  at  the  tin  plate,  which  will  be  visi- 
ble through  the  hole.  The  cigar-box  may  be 
mounted  on  a  neat  back,  as  shown  in  figure  10, 
a  hook  being  arranged  for  the  receiver  to  hang 
on,  where  a  two-way  line  is  set  up. 

'I'lie  tension  of  the  carbon  point  against  the 
carbon  block  must  be  very  light  and  can  be  de- 
termined by  experiment.  The  voice  is  carried  to 
the  transmitter  by  sound  waves,  as  every  one 
knows.  These  waves  make  the  tin  plate  vibrate, 
thus  changing  the  pressure  between  the  carbon 
block  and  the  carbon  point.  This  change  of  pres- 
sure changes  the  amount  of  electric  current  flow- 
ing through  the  telephone-receiver  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  the  vibrations  caused  by  the  human 
voice.  Thus  the  tiny  magnet  in  the  receiver  is 
alternately  magnetized  and  demagnetized,  caus- 
ing a  tin  disk  in  the  receiver  to  reproduce  the 
vibrations  of  the  voice.  By  placing  the  receiver 
to  the  ear,  the  voice  can  plainly  be  heard.  Of 
course,  in  order  to  carry  on  a  conversation  back 
and  forth  both  stations  must  have  a  receiver  and 
a  transmitter.  Always  disconnect  the  battery  by 
means  of  the  switch  after  using  the  telephone. 


THE  XYLOPHONE  AND   HOW 
TO  MAKE  ONE 

So.ME  rainy  day  when  you  have  "nothing  to  do" 
make  a  xylophone. 

Secure  any  number  of  glass  tumblers  or  bot- 
tles of  similar  shape.  Set  them  in  a  row  on  the 
table.    Get  a  pitcher  full  of  water  and  fill  several 


WATER  XYLOPHONE. 


of  the  glasses  or  bottles  to  various  depths.  You 
will  note  that  when  you  lightly  strike  these 
glasses  with  a  spoon  or  pencil  each  one  gives  out 
a  different  tone  or  note.  The  more  water  in  the 
glass,  the  lower  the  note. 

With  this  information  it  will  be  easy  for  you 
so  to  fill  each  glass  that  the  entire  set  will  rejjre- 
sent  the  musical  scale.  At  least  one  octave,  or 
eight  notes,  should  be  so  provided.  Of  course, 
if  desired,  you  may  so  fill  glasses  as  to  give 
sharps  and  flats,  thus  requiring  thirteen  glasses 
to  the  octave. 

With  a  little  practice  you  can  play  simple  tunes 
on  this  arrangement.  Indeed,  if  good  bottles  are 
used,  the  tone  will  be  very  pretty.  Perhaps  you 
have  seen  one  of  these  water  xylophones  used  in 
vaudeville. 

The  principle  is  simply  one  of  sound-wave  fre- 
quency. Sound  is  caused  by  disturbing  the  air. 
If  the  air  is  made  to  vibrate  in  regular  impulses, 
a  note  or  tone  results.  If  the  air  is  violently  dis- 
turbed, a  crash  or  noise  is  heard.  When  you 
strike  a  glass  tumbler  with  a  spoon,  the  walls  of 
the  tumbler  vibrate  and  make  sound-waves  in  the 
air,  just  as  a  pebble,  dropped  into  water,  will 
make  water-waves.  The  faster  the  glass  vibrates, 
the  higher  the  resultant  note  will  be;  thus,  when 
the  glass  is  partly  filled  with  w-ater  its  vibration 
is  slower  and  the  sound  note  is  lower.  The  more 
water  there  is  in  the  glass,  the  lower  the  note 
will  be. 

The  Study  of  sound,  sound-waves,  notes,  and 
harmony  is  a  very  lengthy  one,  but  extremely  in- 
teresting. Many  of  you  will  be  nnich  interested 
in  reading  the  famous  book  on  sound,  wTitten  by 
luigland's  well-known  scientist.  John  Tyndall. 


ONE  CHRISTMAS  DAY 

BY  MRS.  CARL  BANK 


Mother  was  ill.  The  doctor  had  said  that  she 
must  iiave  an  ocean  voyage,  and  that  she  could 
not  take  ihc  chijilren  with  her.     Only  Dad  could 

go- 

At  first  Mother  declared  she  could  not  put  the 
ocean  between  her  and  her  two  dearest  dears,  but 
after  the  doctor  had  talked  to  her  sternly,  and 
Dad  had  talked  soberly,  and  Buddy  and  Eleanor 
—  after  i'ather  had  taken  them  into  the  library 
and  told  tlicm  why  Mother  must  go  — had  talked 
coaxingly.  Mother  decided  that  if  Aunty  May 
would  come  and  stay  with  the  children,  she 
would  go. 

And   Aunty   May   did. 

When  Dad  and  Mother  sailed  from  .San  Fran- 
cisco, it  was  beautiful  June,  but  one  by  one  the 
months  slipped  away  until  now  it  was  only  thirty 
days  to  Christmas. 

For  weeks  Buddy  and  Eleanor  had  been  trying 
to  think  of  something  to  send  Dad  and  ]\Iother, 
but  as  yet  they  had  not  thought  of  anything  nice 
enough,  and  the  steamer  would  sail  for  Hong- 
kong in  just  two  days. 

Down  in  the  library  before  the  fire  they  were 
holding  a  council  of  war,  as  Budd}'  said,  and 
.'\unty  !May  was  very  serious  as  she  announced, 
"Xow  every  one  must  put  on  his  thinking-cap 
and  see  who  can  think  of  the  very  nicest  thing 
to  send !" 

And  they  did. 

There  was  silence  in  the  library  for  fivQ  min- 
utes, and  only  the  snapping  fire  and  the  busy  lit- 
tle clock  said  a  word. 

The  busy  little  clock  seemed  to  say :  "Any- 
thing !  Anything !  Send  it  to  'em !  Send  it  to 
'em  I"    But  that  did  n't  help  at  all. 

Suddenly  r\unty  May  cried:  "I  have  it!  Come 
here,  my  dears,  and  let  me  whisper  it  to  you.  " 

■'Great!'  Buddy  declared;  and  Eleanor  danced 
in  delight. 

The  days  flew  by,  and  now  it  was  Christmas 
morning  in  Hong-Kong.  Christmas  in  Hong-Kong 
is  much  like  Christmas  in  .San  Francisco— no 
snow  or  ice,  but  sunshine  and  flowers.  Never- 
theless, it  was  crisp  and  cool.  ' 

Mother  was,  oh.  so  much  better  !  But  she  was 
not  very  happy  !  The  steamer  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  had  been  due  the  twenty-second,  had 
not  yet  arrived,  .and  Mother  was  just  hotnesick 
for  a  letter.  She  sat  huddled  over  the  small  fire 
in  the  grate,  thinking  of  her  two  dear  children 


so  far  away,  when  in  walked  Dad,  his  arms  full 
of  packages  and  mail. 

"Merry  Christmas,  Mother  I"  he  called.  "The 
old  steamer  came  in  in  the  night,  and  here  are 
letters  from  home,  and  a  package  from  the  chil- 
dren." He  laid  an  oblong  box  on  Mother's  knee. 
"Would  n't  you  know  Bud's  writing  if  you  saw 
it  in  Timbuctoo?"  He  laughed  like  a  boy.  You 
see.  Dad  was  almost  as  homesick  as  Mother,  but 
he  tried  to  hide  it  to  cheer  her  up. 

"Hurry  up  and  open  it !"  ^Mother  cried,  and 
Dad  cut  the  stout  cord  with  one  sweep  of  his 
sharp  knife. 

"What  in  the  world  —  "  he  began,  as  he  held  up 
a  cardboard  cylinder.  But  Mother's  sharp  eyes 
had  recognized  it. 

"Oh,  Dad  !"  she  cried  in  a  disappointed  voice, 
"it  's  only  a  record  — a  phonograph  record  !  W'hat 
do  you  suppose  those  blessed,  foolish  children 
have  done— sent  us  the  latest  American  song? 
Go  down  to  the  office  and  borrow  a  phonograph !" 

In  five  minutes  Dad  was  back  with  a  native 
boy  carrying  the  necessary  instrument.  When 
they  were  alone  again.  Dad  put  on  the  record, 
and  he  and  Mother  sat  hand  in  hand  waiting  to 
hear  the  song  from  over  the  seas. 

For  a  moment  there  was  only  a  whirring 
sound,  then  came  Buddy's  voice  just  as  plainly 
as  though  he  were  there  in  the  room  speaking 
to  them  ! 

"Merry  Christmas,  .Mother  and  Dad  !  I  hope 
}-ou  are  having  a  good  time.  I  got  good  marks 
at  school,  and  we  're  getting  along  very  well,  only 
we  miss  ypu  both  so  much.  Come  home  soon. 
Merry  Christmas  !     Merry  Christmas  !" 

Dad  and  Mother  looked  at  each  other  in  as- 
tonishment, but  before  either  could  speak  there 
was  more  whirring,  and  then  came  a  high,  sweet, 
little-girl  \oice : 

"Merry  Christmas,  Alother  and  Dad  I  Having 
a  good  time?  We  are  having  lots  of  fun,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  a  Christmas  tree  and  heaps 
of  presents!  We  love  Aunty  May,  but  oh.  you 
dear  Dad  and  Mother!  Merry  Christmas  !  Merry 
Christmas  !     Ha  !  Ha  !  Ha  !" 

The  tears  were  running  down  Mother's  face, 
and  Dad  looked  quite  teary,  too. 

"Just  think,"  Mother  sobbed,  "of  those  blessed 
children  wishing  us  Merry  Christmas  across  thou- 
sands of  miles !  Oh,  Dad,  let  's  go  home  on  the 
next  steamer !" 

-And  thev  did. 


To   MI  C 
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BV  WILLIAM  H.  SAVIN,  AGE   1 7.       (HONOR    MtMCIilJ.) 

Thk  dawn  of  a  New  Year  ushers  in  also  the  promise  of 
a  better  year  than  ever  for  our  beloved  League.  Never 
has  the  membership  been  so  large  as  at  this  beginning 
of  1917,  nor  the  cooperation  of  our  boys  and  girls  more 
ambitious  and  enthusiastic.  What  a  vast  and  ever- 
growing  comradeship   the    Le.\gue   has   been   and   is — a 


happy  combination  of  academy  and  festival — a  veritable 
education  in  itself!  No  wonder  the  Editor  welcomes 
each  recurring  anniversary  as  a  real  jubilee,  when  he 
thinks  of  the  hosts  of  American  young  folk  to  whom  the 
LilAgie  is,  indeed,  "a  union  of  cheerful,  fun-loving,  in- 
dustrious young  people,  bound  together  by  worthy  aims 
and  accomplishments,  and  stimulated  by  a  wide  range 
of  competitions  that  offer  to  e-\'ery  member  a  chance  of 
recognition  and  success."  Of  some  seventy  thousand 
American  boys  enrolled  since  1900,  there  are  more  than 
fi^■e  thousand  who,  as  Prize  Winners,  are  wearing  or 
treasuring  the  League's  gold  and  silver  badges  ;  while  a 
decided  majority  of  the  entire  membership  have  found 
their  names  repeatedly  included  in  our  Roll  of  Honor, 
which  thus  represents  a  huge  multitude  of  eager  young 
workers.  This  is  a  record  of  which  any  organization 
might  well  be  proud;  and  St.  Nicholas  takes  a  still 
greater  pride  in  it  from  the  fact  that  it  is  these  young 
workers  themselves  who  ha^■e  made  it  what  it  is.  It 
l)elongs  to  them  as  fully  as  they  belong  to  it ;  it  is,  in 
truth,  their  very  own;  and  that  they  love  and  cherish  it 
is  evidenced  by  their  loyal  devotion  to  it  month  by 
month  ;  their  unflagging  interest  and  steadfast  effort  in 
each  new  competition  ;  and  their  genuine  sorrow,  voiced 
in  many  a  fervent  letter  of  re.gret,  when  they  reach  the 
age-limit  and  have  to  say  good-bye  to  it.  So  let  us  all 
take  renewed  happiness  at  this  New  Year  Season,  in  the 
thought  of  all  that  the  League  means  to  us,  and  resolve 
that  its  191 7  record  shall  indeed  surpass  even  the  best  of 
the  years  that  have  gone  before. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.  203 

In  makincT  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     Gold  badije,  Hilda  Fletcher  Barnard  (aije  14I,  California.     Silver  badges,  E.  Frances  Jennings  (age  14), 
Connecticut;   Lucy  Hunt  (age   14),  New  York;   Fannie  R.  Lichtenstein  (age  12),  Louisiana;   Ruth  Gardner  (age  14), 
New  York;   Carol  Crowe  (age  g),  Missouri;   Ellen  B.  Lay  (aye   171.  North  Carolina. 
VERSE.     Gold  liadge,  Mary  Eleanor  Abbott  (age  14),  Connecticut. 

Silver  badges,  Dorothy  Whiting  Hawes  (age  14),  Massachusetts;   Alice  Hanna  (age  16),  Indiana. 
DRAWINGS.     Gold  b.idges,  Marjorie  Wintermute  (age  12),  California;   Frances  H.  Lenz  (age  ly).  New  ^■ork. 
Silver  badges.  J.  Asher  (age  14),   .New  Jersey  ;    Elizabeth  E.  Clarke  (age    I.5K  New  ^■urk  ;    Dorothy  P.  WoolCOtt   (age 
l,;i,  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.  Silver  badges,  Dessa  K.  Palmerlee  (age  16),  Michigan;  Joseph  Thorns  Resor  (age  14),  Ohio; 
Margaret  Littell  (age  12),  New  Hampshire;  Margaret  G.  Mahy  (age  16),  Pennsylvania;  John  H.  Fuqua  (age  11), 
Illinois;   Laidlaw  Williams  (age  12),  Maine;   Susan  B.  Brown  (age  15),  New  York. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.  Silver  badge,  Janet  Scott  (age  14),  Illinois.  PUZZLE-MAKING.  Silver  badges,  E.  Custis 
Bennett  lage  16),  Pennsylvania;  John  Bransby  (age   15),  California;  Emily  N.  Gunnell  (age  13),  D.  C. 
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THE  TURX  OF  THE  ROAD 

IIV    MARY    EI.KANOK   AllHOTT    (ACK    iTI 

(Cold  Badge.     Siher  Badge  7von  August,  1916) 
Yorxn  pine-trees  by  the  roadside  grow, 
And  near  the  fence  tall  yoldenglow  : 
There,  armed  with  tomahawk  and  how. 
Between  them  red- faced  warriors  go. 

A-creeping  slow  and  stealthily. 
And  could  one  pass  that  roadway's  turn, 
Where  ever-watchful  eyehalls  burn? 

Not  one — and  do  it  healthily  I 

A-down  the  road  in  prim  array. 
Garbed  in  their  sober  suits  of  gray, 
A  band  of  Pilgrims  take  their  way 
To  celebrate  a  holiday 

With  neighbors  who  live  yonder. 
They  smile  not  at  the  lovely  view. 
Their  mien  is  stern,  yet  saddened,  too. 

As  on  their  sins  they  ponder. 

They  reach  the  turn  !     Then,  with  a  shout. 
From  their  ambush  the  bra\es  spring  out! 
The  fight  is  fierce,  but  brief  the  bout. 
Soon  on  the  ground,  in  rvieful  rout. 

The  white  men  all  lie  dying. 
Then  cries  Miles  Standish,  cheerfully  : 
"We  '11  be  the  Indians  now  :  and  see, 

/  choose  to  do  the  spying!" 

MY  HERO 

BY  E.  FRi\.\CES  JENNINGS    (aGE   I4) 

{Silver  Badge) 
Yes,  he  is  my  hero,  and  there  could  n't  be  found  a  nicer 
one  anywhere. 

His  eyes  are  just  as  blue — as  lilue  as  the  sky  on  a 
cool  day  in  September ;  and  he  laughs  the  merriest 
laugh,   not   like    little   tinkling   bells,   but   a   big,   heartv 


that  bother  childish  minds,  he  listens  to  them,  and  soon 
brings  a  smile  of  encouragement  to  the  anxious  face. 

But  1  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  who  my  hero  is  ! 

You  will  know  when  I  say  that  every  time  he  comes 
home  from  the  city  there  are  shouts  of  "Daddy! 
Daddy!      Did   you   bring   my   things?"      "Where   's   my 


"CO.NUNt;    HOME."      P.V    DESSA    K.   PAL.MERLEE,  AGE    16. 
(SILVER   BADGE.) 

laugh  which  comes  'way  from  the  bottom  of  his  big, 
soft  heart.  His  nose  is  straight,  and  sensible-looking, 
and  his  upper  lip  is  covered  by  a  short  mustache. 

His  hair  is  brown,  with  a  few  lines  of  gray  here  and 
there.  But,  oh,  he  's  the  jolliest  fellow  that  ever  was 
born !  And  he  was  born  on  George  Washington's  birth- 
day, too,  so  perhaps  that  is  one  reason  for  his  being  a 
hero.  Every  boy  and  girl  in  the  family  comes  to  him 
with  all  their  troubles  and  tears ;  and  he  laughs  and 
kisses  the  tears  away,  and  pops  a  candy  into  each  of 
their  mouths.     Or  if  they  are  deeper  troubles  than  those 


i;^    JuMil-n    1- 
(SILVER  BADGE.) 

candy?"  "Got  some  fruit?"  and  many  other  such  cries, 
while  my  kindly  hero  looks  down  upon  his  happy 
little  bunch  (including  myself)  and  answers  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him.  I  suppose  every  girl  thinks  her  father 
is  the  best,  but  many  other  people  say  what  lucky  chil- 
dren ive  are  to  have  him,  and  I  agree  with  them! 

MY  HERO 

BY    LUCY    HUNT    (aGE    14) 

(Silver  Badge) 
I 
The  whole  of  .\ntwerp  seemed  crossing  the  bridge  at 
once.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  voices  of  the  refugees 
fleeing  with  all  their  household  goods,  hurriedly  packed 
on  whatever  vehicle  they  could  find.  They  passed  in  a 
seemingly  unending  stream. 

The  crowd  parted,  and  the  figure  of  a  man,  tall, 
straight,  and  calm,  was  seen  watching  the  people  in  their 
flight.     Bui  only  for  a  moment — and  they  closed  in  again. 


The  waves  thundered  up  the  beach,  and  the  chill  wind 
swept  along,  blowing  the  cloak  of  a  man  about  him. 
He  stood  looking  out  upon  the  wintry  sea.  A  soldier 
marching  by  saluted  him.  He  turned  and  spoke  a 
friendly  word  before  the  passer  continued  on  his  way. 


The  shells  screamed  through  the  air  and  burst  on  all 
sides,  while  the  continuous  crack  of  the  rifles  added  to 
the  din  and  confusion  on  all  sides.  A  much-decorated 
general  approached,  accompanied  by  a  man  in  the  uni- 
form of  an  officer.  The  latter  spoke  to  a  soldier  who 
was  running  a  machine-gun.  The  soldier  smiled  and 
gave  his  place  to  the  officer  for  a  short  time.  Then,  as 
the  general  and  his  companion  went  away,  some  one 
cheered.  A  surprised  look  came  over  the  soldiers'  faces, 
and  then,  recognizing  their  visitors,  they  took  up  the  cry. 


TliE  Little  Country  That  Lay  in  the  Way  is  now  a 
ruin.  It  may  be  restored  to  its  owners  or  kept  by  its 
conquerors,  but  .Mbert  of  Belgium  will  forever  be  king 
in  the  hearts  of  his  loyal  subjects. 
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THE  TURN  OF  THE  ROAD 

BY   ELIZABETH    CI.AKKE    KIEKFER    (AGE    l6) 

(Honor  Member) 
What  's  beyond?     It  's  a  mystery  that  tempts  me  to 

know. 
The  leaves  rustle  soft  as  the  autumn  winds  blow. 
Purple  asters  are  blooming  down  there  by  the  rill, 
And  I  hear  the  loud  splash  of  a  fish  in  the  pond, — 
But  what  is  it  that  waits  just  beyond,  just  beyond. 
Where  the  road  turns  'round  by  the  hill  ? 


"A  HEADING   FUK   JANUARY.  BV    ISABKL   BACHELER,  AGE    IJ. 

(HONOR    MEMBER.) 

Just  beyond  does  the  goldenrod  gleam  in  its  pride? 

Are  there  bright  blooming  flowers  the  roadway  beside? 

Oh,  I  feel,  deep  within  me,  an  ecstasy  thrill. 
And  a  spirit  that  calls  me  to  joys  vagabond. 
For  the  way  would  not  tempt  save  for  what  lies 
beyond, 

Where  the  road  turns  'round  Iiy  the  hill  ! 

Just  beyond  will  adventure  come  riding  to  meet? 
Does  enchantment  await  my  slow-wandering  feet? 
Will  there  be  nothing  more  than  the  wind  blowing  chill  ? 

Or  will  fairy  be  waiting  with  glistening  wand  ? 

Is  it  happiness  waits  just  beyond,  just  beyond, 
Where  the  road  turns  'round  by  the  hill? 


MY  HERO 

BY    HILDA   ELETCHEK   BAKNAKU    (aGE    I4) 

(Gold  Badijc.  Silver  Badge  won  February.  1916) 
Many  have  been  the  great  lives  since  the  world  began, 
many  have  done  noble  deeds.  But  my  hero  is  a  man 
who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century,  namely,  William. 
Prince  of  Orange,  called  by  some  the  "silent  prince." 
The  way  in  which  he  guided  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands through  their  troubles  with  the  Spanish,  how  he 
gave  all  his  riches  to  help  the  suffering,  shows  heroism. 
The  people  called  him  a  fool  and  a  traitor,  because  he 
would  not  let  them  pass  through  the  gates  of  Antwerp 
to  help  their  fellow-countrymen,  fighting,  at  Oosterweel  ; 
they  leveled  pikes  at  Prince  William,  shouted  at  him 
derisively,  and  demanded  an  explanation. 

The  speech  with  which  he  quieted  the  turbulent 
populace  and  changed  their  angry  shouts  to  cheers 
showed  him  to  be  a  leader  of  men. 


The  federation  of  nobles  was  by  this  time  formed. 
When  they  presented  their  petition  to  the  frightened 
regent,  her  advisers  told  her  she  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  that  "crowd  of  beggars."  They  accepted  this  title, 
and  their  cry  became  "Vh'ent  les  Gueux!"  ("Long  live 
the  beggars!").  The  Prince  of  Orange  opposed  the 
nobles,  and  he  had  an  enemy  in  the  regent,  yet  he 
worked  on ;  and  at  last,  with  apparently  everything 
against  him,  won  the  freedom  of  the  Netherlands. 

Six  times  was  his  life  endangered — the  sixth  time  the 
attempt  was  successful.  He  did  not  want  the  assassins, 
who  were  "irresponsible  tools  in  the  hands  of  others," 
executed.     But  his  wishes  were  disregarded. 

Was  not  this  a  hero  ? 


HER  HERO 

BY   FANNIE   R.   LICHTENSTEIN    (AGE   12) 

(Silver  Badge) 
It  was  a  bright  sunshiny  day  in  October,  and  the  whole 
park  was  alive  with  youth  and  mirth. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  persons,  however,  was  a 
young  girl  on  a  coal-black  mare,  with  a  large,  tawny  St. 
Bernard  trotting  at  the  horse's  heels.  There  was  some- 
thing about  Betty  Allen  that  always  attracted  attention. 
"Back,  Hero,  back!"  she  called,  as  the  dog  bounded 
off  after  a  squirrel.  "Why  do  you  pretend  to  be  a  care- 
less puppy,  when  you  're  really  a  staid  old  doggy  ? 
Heigh-ho !  I  suppose  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  I 
insist  on  feeling  as  if  I  were  six,  instead  of  sixteen." 
And  she  cantered  on,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  life 
and  vividness  of  the  day. 

Just  then,  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky,  a  large, 
gray  stallion  came  clattering  by,  with  a  helpless  rider 
clinging  to  his  mane! 

A  mounted  policeman  followed,  and  instinctively 
Betty  urged  her  horse  on  after  the  runaway. 

."Mmost  at  once  she  realized  the  danger.  There  was  a 
short    turn    a    little    distance    beyond,    and    once    there, 

in  rounding  the 
bend,  the  rider  un- 
doubtedly would 
be  thrown  among 
the  sharp  rocks 
by  the  roadside. 

It  was  a  hope- 
less pursuit,  how- 
ever, for  the  run- 
away was  nearly 
there  already. 

Suddenly  somc- 
thitu;  brown  and 
while  dashed 

across  the  road — 
and  the  stallion 
slowed  down. ham- 
pered by  Hero's 
bulk. hanging  stub 
bornly  to  his 
bridle. 

To  and  fro  he 
swung  the  dog, 
but  Hero  still  held  on.  At  last,  with  a  desperate  toss, 
the  horse  threw  the  gallant  St.  Bernard  off.  But  it  was 
too  late.  The  policeman  had  reached  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, and  was  holding  the  runaway. 

A  sob  arrested  the  man's  attention.  Betty  was  kneel 
ing  by  the  still  body  of  Hero. 

•'He  's  dead !"  she  cried,  passionately.  "My  own 
Hero!" 


"ready."     BV  HARJORIF.  WINTERHUTE, 

AGE   la.      (GOLD   BADGE.      SILVER 

BADGE  WON   MARCH,  J916.) 
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I^V    FliANCES   JAY,  A(iF.    11 


bV    .MAKOAKtr  Li  1  itLl.,   Atjt 
(SILVER   BADCIi  ) 


bV  JUUfcT    i'tDDI.E,   AGii    17. 


b>     bl>&A^    b.  hiiOVoS,  AGE    I5. 
(SILVRK  BADGE.) 


BV    ANrOlNSTlB    UUbtlAKT,  AGfc.    U- 


BV    ELlZAltElH    MCL.  TLMPbON,  AGU    I4.       (HONOR    MEMBER.) 


BV   EDA  MC  COV,  AGE    14. 


BV    MARIE    L    PECK,  AGE    I5. 


'COMING   HOME." 
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THE  TURN  OF  THE  ROAD 

BY   DOROTHY   WHITING   HAVVES    (aGE    I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 
On  a  perfect  day  in  June, 
Three  hours  past  the  hour  of  noon. 
We  all  started  for  a  ride 
In  a  Ford — to  Riverside. 

Reaching  there  at  half  past   four, 
All  the  schools  did  we  explore, 
And  started  on  our  homeward  drive 
Just  a  little  after  five. 

On  we  sped  for  an  hour,  I  ween  ; 

Ne\'er  a  better  road  was  seen  ; 

We  came  to  where  it  did  divide. 

And  passed — with  thoughts  on  Riverside. 

It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night. 
All  we  saw  quite  pleased  our  sight. 
Yet — the  road  seemed  not  the  same 
As  the  one  by  which  we  came. 


COMI.VG    HOME.  ilV    JUAN.SA    O.     HvLbiiuuK,   A 

Wondering  if  we  were  lost. 
Two  small  boys  did  we  accost : 
"Tell  us,  what  's  the  town  ahead?" 
"Providence — two  miles,"  they  said. 


"Massachusetts,  boy  ?"  asked  we. 
"No,  Rhode  Island,  sir,"  said  he. 

Twenty  miles  from  Riverside  ! 
"Oh,  that  turn  in  the  road  !"  we  cried. 

MY  HERO 

BY    RUTH    GARDNER    (aGE    I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Thev    were    sitting    on    the    top    step    of    the    little    red 
school-house.     Who?     Three  little  country  girls. 

"My  hero  is  George  Washington."  said  the  girl  in 
blue.  "I  like  him 
best  of  all  great 
men,  for  he  was 
the  father  of  our 
country.  He  led 
the  soldiers  in 
the  Revolutionar\ 
War,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  him. 
I  think  we  might 
not  have  won  our 
independence.  He 
was  our  first 
President,  and  did 
many  things  for 
the  United  States 
all  through  his 
life,  and — he  is 
my  hero." 

'"Oh,  I  like  La- 
fayette better,"  and  the  girl  in  pink  tossed  her  pretty 
head.  "He  left  his  own  country  to  come  over  here  and 
fight  for  people  that  had  not  yet  won  their  Independence. 
He  taught  the  colonists  how  to  figlit,  and  he  gave  money 
to  help  us,  too.  Then,  he  made  P'rance  interested,  so 
that  she  acknowledged  our  independence  and  sent  men 
to  help  us  win.     He  is  my  hero." 

"Who  is  your  hero,  Agnes?"  asked  the  girl  in   blue 
of  the  girl  at  the  end. 

Agnes  bashfully  answered,  "My  hero  is  coming  over 
the  hill  there  now." 

They    looked    and — a   barefoot    boy    in    blue   overalls 
was  climbing  the  hill  to  the  little  red  school-house. 


PKACTISING.  I  ■•     I      \^HER,  AGE:4. 

(SU.VER    B.VUGE.) 


BY   MARGARET  G.    MAHV,  AGE    16. 
(SILVER  BADGE.) 


BY  JOH.S   H.    FUQUA,  AGE    11 
(SILVER  BADGE.) 


'COMING  HOME." 


BY   ELIZABETH   KI.MBALL,  AGE    15 
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MY  HERO- 

BY   CAROL   CROWE    (aCE  9)      .— 

(Silicr  Badge) 
The   Democratic   National   Convention   was  in   session. 
The   President   was   to   be   nominated   that   night.     The 
streets  were  crowded  with  people. 

We  were  a  part  of  the  throng  as  we  waited  for  a 
street-car.  Our  car  came,  carrying  a  trailer.  Some  one 
in  our  party  cried.  "Let  's  take  the  trailer!"  We  all 
rushed  for  the  door,  which  opens  in  the  middle  of  the 
c.ir's  length  at  the  side.  Two  of  my  friends  stepped  in, 
and  I  then  grasped  the  handle.  Before  I  could  get  in, 
the  door  closed,  the  car  started,  and  I  w.ts  dangling  in 
the  air. 

My  one  thought  was  to  hold  on  as  tight  and  as  long 
as  I  could.  Some  one  put  an  arm  around  me  and  swung 
with  me.  Then  a  voice  said.  "Let  go,  and  f  will  jump 
with  you."  I  did  as  he  said,  and  in  an  instant  we  were 
on  the  ground. 

My  mother,  who  had  been  left  standing  on  the  street, 
came  running  to  us.  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd.  The  car  stopped  at  the  next  cor- 
ner and  the  conductor  came  ru.shing  back.  In  a  little 
while  a  long  line  of  cars  was  standing  still. 

I  stood,  all  e.xcitement,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  but 
unafraid,  for  on  one  side  was  my  dear  mother  and  on 
the  other  my  hero,  the  high-school  boy  whose  courage 
and  presence  of  mind  had  saved  me  from  being  dashed 
upon  the  rough  stone-paved  street. 


THE  TURN  O'  THE  ROAD 

BY    MARIE  L.   LUHRS    (aGE    I3) 

0  LET  us  away.  Nan,  to  velvet-green  slopes. 
Covered  white  with  the  blossoms  of  spring ; 

Where  cool  breezes  lap.  Nan,  thy  cheek  like  a  rose. 

And  robins  their  melody  sing. 
So  gaily  we  'II  start,  Nan.  to-morrow  at  dawn. 

And  drop  Sorrow's  wearisome  load  ; 
We  'II  follow  the  highway  and  follow  the  hedge 

Till  wc  come  to  the  turn  o'  the  road. 

Thou  shalt  rest  on  rich  moss.  Nan,  and  watch  the 
cloud-ships 

A-drifting  across  the  fair  sky, 
While  a  silvery  stream,  Nan,  goes  bubbling  its  way 

Through  fern-leaf  and  grasses  near  by. 
So  gaily  we  'II  start.  Nan,  to-morrow  at  dawn. 

And  drop  Sorrow's  wearisome  load  ; 
Enjoying  the  bc.nuty  that  Nature  unfolds 

When  wc  come  to  the  turn  o'  the  road. 

1  shall  make  thee  a  throne.  Nan,  of  fresh  oaken  boughs 
Thy  scepter,  a  lithe  willow-wand  ; 

A  crown  of  bright  bloom  in  thy  tresses  of  gold. 

And  soft  daisies  kissing  thy  hand. 
So  gaily  we  'II  start.  Nan,  to-morrow  at  dawn. 

And  drop  Sorrow's  wearisome  load ; 
We  Ml  follow  the  highway  and  follow  the  hedge 

Till  wc  come  to  the  turn  o'  the  road. 


7) 
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(silver    BADGE.) 


THE  TIRN  OF  THE  ROAD 

BY    JESSIE    MARILLA    THOMPSO.N    (AGE    I4) 

(Honor  Member) 
Winding  along  the  mountain-side,  the  road 
Suddenly  turned,  and  at  the  \ery  ed.ge 
Of  a  high  cliff  we  paused,  and  looked  beneath. 
There  lay  the  rapids,  gray,  and  foaming  white; 
Across  the  river  on  the  farther  bank 
l.p  rose  the  mountains,  strangely  blue,  save  where 
Upon  their  very  tops  the  fir-trees  rose 
Black  and  distinct  against  the  sky :  and  there 
Along  the  horizon,  first  a  quivering  light 
.Appeared,  and  brightness  followed  it ;  and  then 
The  harvest  moon,  a  beaming  golden  orb. 
Seemingly  paused  an  instant  ere  it  rose 
And  flooded  all  the  world  below  with  light. 
The  white  foam  of  the  rapids  on  the  rocks 
Turned  into  silver ;  all  the  gray  was  gold. 
The  river  and  the  mountains,  bathed  in  light. 
Lay  ver>'  clear  before  our  wond'ring  view : 
Oh,  beautifully  indescribable ! 


MY  HERO 

RV    KI.LEN    B.    LAY    (AGE 

(Sih'cr  Badge) 
He  stands  beside  a  rushing  mountain  brook, — my  hero, 
— tall,  straight,  and  handsome.  He  raises  his  fragrant, 
feathery  branches  high  above  the  surrounding  pines  and 
spruces  for  the  winds  to  whisper  in  or  toss  about  in 
frenzied  vigor.  He 
is  the  finest  hem- 
lock in  the  whole 
of  New  Hampshire 
as  he  stands  a  laud- 
mark  in  this  dense 
forest. 

When  I  go  to 
sleep  in  the  winter, 
he  showers  needles 
over  me.  trailin,g 
around  his  feet. 
He  sings  to  me 
straight  from  his 
sunny  heart,  cheer- 
ing the  dull,  dark 
days  when  the 
fairies  have  cov- 
ered me  with  dia- 
mond dust  from 
their  wings  and  all 
the  world  is  asleep. 
When  the  fierce, 
wintry  wind  blows 
his  arms  about  and 

he  howls  a  weird,  moaning  dirge,  there  is  always  an  un- 
dertone for  me,  a  note  of  comfort,  hope,  and  love. 

In  the  spring,  after  the  fairies  have  uncovered  me 
and  Puck  has  straightened  my  evergreen  dress,  he  en- 
courages me  forth  into  the  cold  world  again.  I  fling  my 
trailing  white  and  pink  flowers  close  around  his  trunk. 
They   bloom,  each   wee  bud  and  blossom,   for  him,  my 
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hero.  Fragrant,  the  very  essence  of  Spring  herself 
while  my  blossoms  last,  the  hemlock  does  not  forget 
nie,  Arbutus,  'mid  the  splendor  of  early  summer,  but 
sings  to  nie  of  all  he  sees  in  the  green  valley  below. 

He  comforts  and  encourages  me  when  the  radiant 
autumn  is  here  and  my  new  buds  must  go  to  sleep.  As 
the  seasons  come  and  go  and  the  years  roll  on  we  live 
and  love  together,  I,  Arbutus,  and  the  hemlock,  my 
hero. 


'•PUAC  USING."       BV    ELIZABETH    E.  CLARKE,  AGE    I3- 
(SILVER  BADGE.) 


THE  TURN    OF  THE  ROAD 

BY  ALICE  HANNA    (aGE    i6) 

(Silver  Badge) 
"We  have  traveled  far,  the  way  is  long,  and  the  day  is 
almost  done ; 
The   road  stretches  lone,   unoccupied,   straight   toward 
the  setting  sun — " 
"Oh,  no  I"  the  other  turned  away,  "the  sun  must  blind 
your  eyes ; 
See,  here  at  my  feet  there  's  a  turn  in  the  road,  and  it 
now  toward  the  Northland  lies!" 

"No,   no  I"     The   other  turned   again,   impatient   of  any 

delay. 
"We  must  tarry  not ;  we  must  hasten  on  :  night  follows 
quick  the  day." 
And  they  parted  there,  by  their  separate  roads,  to  fol- 
low the  choice  of  the  heart. 
And  the  days  grew  many,  the  seasons  passed,  and  still 
they  remained  apart. 

But  thi-   one  who   had   passed  on  his  way  toward   the 

north   found  comrades  many  and  true, 
As  his  path  wound  over  and  up  and  down  the  northern 

country  through  ; 
And  grief  and  happiness,  sorrow  and  song — he   found 

them  all  in  his  life. 
But  the  love  in  his  heart  was  the  talisman  to  overcome 

all  strife. 

And   the  man   who   had   taken   the   road   of  his  choice. 

that  lay  out  straight  toward  the  west. 
He  also  tasted  life's  bubbling  cup — he  found  its  worst 

and  its  best. 

At  last  these  two,  with  life's  lesson  learned,  they  came 

together  once  more 
As  they  followed  the  one  last  turn  in  their  roads,  to 

wait  at  that  golden  4oor  ; 


And  they  both  know  now,  life's  journey  o'er,  as  they 

stand  near  the  Great  Abode, 
That  each  was  right  in  that  long  ago  when  he  followed 

his  turn  of  the  road. 

MY  HERO 

By    HELEN    G.  DENNISON    (aGE    14) 

I  SHALL  never  forget  the  day  I  saw  my  first  football 
game.  I  had  read  a  great  many  books  in  which  the  hero 
was  a  wonderful  football  player.  I  thought  my  hero 
would  be  one.  too. 

The  first  half  ended  with  no  score  on  either  side,  but 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  half  a  player  on  the 
opposing  team  charged  across  the  line  for  a  touc'.-- 
down,  afterward  making  the  goal.  This  made  the  score 
six  to  nothing  against  us. 

Nothing  more  happened  until  the  last  quarter,  when 
the  full-back,  a  player  I  very  much  admired,  got  the 
ball  and  raced  down  the  field  with  it.  My — how  we 
yelled  !  On  he  ran,  nearer  and  nearer  the  goal.  There 
was  only  one  more  minute  to  play,  but  he  had  crossed 
the  line,  and  now,  if  he  made  the  goal,  the  score  would 
be  tied. 

The  ball  was  placed.  He  stepped  back,  ran  forward, 
and  kicked.  The  ball  soared  into  the  air.  neared  the 
goal-posts,  and  dropped — on  the  wrong  side  of  the  cross- 
bar. My  hero  had  missed  the  goal,  and  the  game  was 
lost! 

THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  1.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 

permitted. 
No,  2.     A  Hst  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


PROSE,    I 

Isabel   Conklin 
Margaret  -Manning 
Sally  R.   Davis 
.•\nne  Jennings 
Jean  I*^.  Black 
Margaret  D.   Reese 
Marion  Shaw 
Alary  J.   Burton 
Rliriam  Greene 
Emily  D.  Fierce 
Caroline  Johnson 
Giles  T.   Phillips 
Marv  L.  Brown 
ISarbara  Ileininger 


Ida  Chanutin 
Madeleine  Canlett 
Mary  E.  McXulty 
Katharine  Woolf 
Pauline  H.  Cozad 
Willett  Clark 
Evelyn  Eenlon 
Marjorie   S.    Banks 
loscphine  I'ocht 
Josephine  E.   Smith 
Jeannette  Johnson 
Alice  Alexander 
Keturah    Mac\'. 

Williams^ 
\'irginia  Nicholas 
Ida  Feinberg 


"UEadv"  (for  AN  OUTING). 

BY  HELEN  DAVIES.  ACE  17. 

(HONOR  MEMBER.) 


Catherine  l".  Urcll 
Rcnata  von  Iltingen 
Lyda  Langfoi-d 
Edith  Sinclair 
Katliarine  Boston 
Katharine  \'an  K. 

Holste 
Huuh  I..  Willson 
Helen    R.   Spencer 


Tune  Davidson 
X'irginia  Gould 
Uceva  Kaplait 
I'red  Floyd.  Jr. 
Margaret   -X.    Buell 
Mabel   C.  Warren 
Gwendolen  Graves 
Dorothy  Maitland 
Julitte  R.  Sclioen 


Marcia  Van  der 

Veer 
Elizabeth  Gay 
Josephine  S. 

Fellowes 
I.eila   Karaghensian 
Elise  Harrison 
Ruby  E.  Merrill 
Shirley  M.  Tomes 
I'^leanor   Alexander 
Florence 

Nightingale 
Esther  Rowland 
Rose   Borsuk 
Mary   Maclennan 
Jane  Wright 
Margaret  L. 

Davidson 
Hortense  F'inch 
Elizabeth  B.  Loring 
Frances  N.  Chrystie 
Katherine  Gauss 
Tanet  Johnson 
Alarion  Eddy 
Ruth   B.  -Mkman 
Irene   Shiivik 
Eleanor  Stone 
Margaret    Flower 
Ruth   E.  Brown 
Mary  Ilanlon 
Lillian   Eichler 
Gertrude   Goodman 
Lily  Goodman 
Blanche  I.   Graham 
IClizabeth    I.ayton 
Gwenfread  .Vllen 
Carrie  McL.   Taylor 
Marian   B.   .Mishler 
Marion   Cleveland 
.\ndrew  Beger 
Elizabeth  Ritchie 
Elizabeth  H.  Martin 
Florence  T.ott 
Mildred  L'pjohn 
Alargaret  Klein 
Sar.ili   Morris 
Elizabeth  Bcttmann 
Ethel   Reed 
Rezia    Rowley 
Helen  Whiting 
Olivia  Saunders 


1917] 


Florence  K.  Wallace 
Isabel  A.   Hoone 
l)iirothy   Toering 
Julia    McCarthy 
(lerlriule    Xelson 
Margaret  L.  Winkle 
Dorothy  Ilovey 
Charlotte    Raync 
Kniily  Delafield 
Grace  Basse tt 
Agnes   E.   Conwcll 
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Dorolliy  O'UcMly   . 
Margaret    Fciltlcs 
Margaret   Meaii 
Marion    Turner 
I.TSephine   De   Mott 
lU-len  Wood 

DRAWINGS.  I 

Alice  Sternberg 
Marjorie  C.   Stoner 


BV  DOROTHY  P.   WOOLCOTT, 
13.       ^SILVER    BADGE.) 


Larry   Stevens 
Miriam    Rubinstein 
\'ir^inia 

\\  eyerbaeuser 
Hannah   Ravburn 
Kllen  A.  Walker 
Frances  Hvde 
Helen  A.   Smith 

VERSE.    I 

Elizabeth  M.  Dukes 
Mary   Louise   \\'liite 
Martha    E.    Hodgson 
Helen  M.   Peavy 
Ann  E.  Sheble 
Amelia  L.   Bush 
Barbara   G.    Frost 
Katberine   E.   Yager 
Marjorie  Dahut 
Ruih   M.    Cole 
Milton    Rogers 
.Mary    Harmon 
Ruth  C.  Eger 
Florence  Markward 
Rebecca    Emery 
Caroline  Rankin 
.Xorman  Johnson 
Katharine    Brooks 
Marion  West 
L.  B.  Crane,  Jr. 
Miriam    Simons 
S.    W.    Childs,   Jr. 
William    Eckstein 
Ellen   M.   Tarden 
Beatrice  H. 

Lowenthal 
Margaret    Southam 
Peggy  H.   Smith 
\vonne    Smith 
Dorothea  A.   George 
Mildred  A.   B. 

Eicker 
Edward   C.   Childs 
l-annie   Leiss 
Jean   Harper 
Himan   Garon 
Jean    Southam 
Mabel   Walters 
Hilda    R.    Ziegler 
Marion  D.  Gutman 
Mary   S.   Benson 
Christine  Staab 
\'eoIa  Johnson 


Imogen  C.  Xoyes 
Janet  R.  Emmons 
.lean  Moore 
\'ernita  C.  Haynes 
.■\rthur  H.  Palmer 
Grace  F.  Holcomb 
Katharine    Bradley 


PnOTOGRAl'US,  I 

F'red  .fnulstich 
Henrietta  van 

Doom 
Margaret  Olmsted 
Nicholas  F. 

Palmer,  .^d 
Eunice  C.   Resor 
Helen  Busch 
Marguerite  Zamboni 
ICdith  Pcntz 
Georgia    .\elson 
I'.leanore  B.   Richart 
George   !{.    Spitz- 
miller 
Helen    P.    Hoyt 
Grace  H.    Parker 
Eleanor  K.   Newell 
Edith  Showers 

PUZZLES,  I 

Janet  Scott 
Julian  L.   Ross 
\'alerie  de  Milhau 
Christine    Chipman 
Constance    M. 

I'ritchelt 
Helen  H.  Jones 
Helena   \'an   de 

Carr 
Elizabeth  A.   Harris 
Joe  Earnest 
Janet  Newkirk 
Mary  C.  Bogart 
Dorothy  R.  Oppen- 

heim 
qiga    Mills 
Emily  Pendleton 
Edith    Behrens 
\"irginia    Palmer 
Jean   McLean 
-Mice  Poulin 
Philip  Van  Patten, 

Jr. 
Elsie   Stockwell 
Virginia   Hunt 
Elizabeth    B.    Tacobs 


Frances  R.  Andrews  James  A.  Miller 


A     HEADING     FOU     JA.Nl'ARV-"       R\ 

FRANCES    H.  LENZ.AGE  17.      (GOLD 

BADGK.       SILVER  BADGE  WON 

JAN.,    I916.) 


Theodore  Fimniich 
Katharine    Win- 
chester 
Delia  E.  Waif 
Gretchen   Hercz 
Helen  Leach 


PUZZLES,  2 

Jacques  Ach 
Dorothy 

Morganthau 
Elizabeth  Stubbs 


A  CORRECTION 
I3y  .111  inexcusable  oversight,  which  wc  rcyret  very 
imicli.  the  n.imc  of  one  of  the  Honor  Menihers,  Dorothy 
E.  Haiidsakcr,  was  wretchcilly  converted,  Iiy  niisspelliiig, 
into  HauksaUcr,  beneath  the  fine  drawing:  entitled  ",'\d- 
miration,''  which  slie  contributed  to  the  September 
League  pages.  We  olTer  our  hearty  apologies,  and  re- 
gret that  a  zealous  League  member  thus  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  credit  which  was  her  due  and  that  her  name 
shouhl  have  appeared  in  such  unrecognizable  form. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  307 

TilR  St.  Nicholas  I.k  \<;t;E  aw.irds  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  .-Vise,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Honor  Members,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusu.al  merit. 

Competition  No.  207  will  close  January  24  (for  for- 
eign members  January  30).  Prize  announcements  will 
be  made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  Si . 
NicHOL.^s  for  May. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "Beyond." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  tlian  three  hundred 
words.      Subject,  "The  Victor." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted  ;  no  blue- 
prints  or  negatives.  Subject,  "  Where  I  Spent  My  Vaca- 
tion," or,  "  My  Dog." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "Repose,"  or  '•  \  Quiet  Time,"  or  a  Heading 
for  May. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  Sr.  NICHOLAS. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  The  Riddle-bo.x. 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows;  Pnzf,  Class  .-I.  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  /'(vct-.  Class  B.  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Piiu;  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize, 
■  Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected"  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.  Contributors  must  state  in  -a  few  -vonls  where 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  photograph  was  taken. 
No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it  is 
aceoiiipanieil  liy  a  self-aila'ressed  anil  stamped  envelop  of  the 
proper  size  to  liolii  ihe  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  Sr.  Nichol.^s,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  -.v/io  must  lie 
convinced  heyond  doubt — and  must  state  in  writing — that 
the  contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea 
of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also 
be  added.  These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet, 
but  on  the  contribution  itself —  if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin ;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  bach.  Write  or 
draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor  may  send 
but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but 
one  only ;  this,  however,  does  not  include  the  "  advertising 
competition"  (see  advertising  pages)  or  ".Answers  to 
Puzzles."  Address:   The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


T^OR   VTilRY   T.TTTT.E   FOT.lv 


(Wv.. 


Ni,**^ 


tie^'.*^ 


Isabel  Lyndal I 


lie  tiger   s    a   jaigr ,  sleepy    cat'. 

JHc  tninlis   we  re  nof  worf-Ii    look  mp;  at. 
Oni  when  tlie  keeper  brings  his  rvieat^ 

He  -will   spring"    quickly   to  his   feet. 
And  snarl,  and   jump, and  run  ahout. 
I  m  sure  he  hopes  he  may  ^et  out ! 


Ipl/'O 
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round  their    cage     t)ne    tip;    bears    ivalk. 

I  really     tliink_,  if  they  could    ia\kj 
We  now    and  then    migtit    liear   iliem  say-. 

G-ood  friends,  we  do  nof   care    ^o  sfay. 
You  knoAV  we   Avould  mucli  rattier  be 
Out    in  tne    woods  wbere  we  are  free! 
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TTQR  VERY   T.TTTT.E   FOLK 


[Jan., 


I   k''t[i-.ii^-4--'i^hih^ti.t    i  i  i— i 


-i-^i_>    i    A  .fi^  fi  -X  i_x 


d^ 


wonder   wliat   tine    camel   fliinlts  ? 

He  stands  so  shn  and  tlmks  and   jolinlis  . 
y^^nd    though  he    may    nof   like   fhir,  place, 

Pie  lias  a  smile    upon    liis  face  ! 
lornaps   lie   fliinks   of  iar   off  lands, 

And  nis  old  home     mid    desert     sands. 


iot] 


FOR  VERY   LITTLE   FOLK 
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.5s>*:r 


liained   liy  the  leg,  flie     elepkant 

"Would  like    to  walk.  Alas   lie  cant  ! 
He   stands  thei-e^  swrayjng    to   and   iro^ 

Because   he  has  no  place  fo  <go. 
JHe   could  jtfo   round    a    circus    frack 
AAntn  all  us  children  on  nis  back  ! 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


It  is  well  that  American  boys  and  girls  should  know 
something  of  the  things  their  parents  are  interested  in 
and  working  for,  and  one  of  the  most  important  philan- 
thropic movements  of  the  last  few  years  has  been  the 
noble  effort  to  abolish,  or  properly  regulate,  child  labor 
in  the  United  States.  The  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  some  of  the  most  public-spirited 
citizens  of  the  country,  and  whose  honorary  members  are 
President  Wilson  and  ex-Presidents  William  H.  Taft 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  has  for  twelve  years  been  en- 
deavoring to  solve  this  great  problem. 

The  committee  is  making  an  unusual  appeal  in  its 
announcements  of  Child  Labor  Day  this  year  because, 
as  it  says,  the  passage  of  the  federal  Child  Labor  Law 
has  given  the  child  labor  campaign  an  entirely  new 
aspect.  The  Federal  Government  has  taken  over  the 
protection  of  children  in  mills,  factories,  canneries, 
workshops,  mines,  and  quarries  engaged  in  producing 
goods  for  interstate  commerce.  It  is  still  necessary, 
however,  to  work  for  the  protection  of  other  children, — 
those  whom  the  Constitution  bars  from  federal  protec- 
tion but  leaves  to  that  of  the  States. 

We  are  glad  to  call  attention,  therefore,  to  the  fact 
that,  through  the  efforts  of  the  National  Connnittee, 
Sunday,  January  2R,  will  be  observed  by  churches  and 
Sunday-schools,  and  Monday,  January  29,  by  clubs, 
schools,  colleges,  unions,  and  other  organizations,  as 
Child  Labor  Da}'.  The  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee, 105  East  22d  Street,  New  York,  will  be  glad  to  send 
information  and  suggestions  to  any  one  interested,  and 
to  all  who  would  like  to  cooperate,  whether  young  folk 
or  their  parents. 


Sack  1,1. A,  Angola,  Africa. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  eight  years  old.     I  was  born 
in  Africa.     I  have  been  taking  you  for  two  years  and 
enjoy   you  very   much.      My  mother   has   read  me  "The 
\\'onder-Bo.x."  and  I  think  it  is  very  interesting. 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  way  these  people  fish. 
There  is  a  plant  called  ulu,  and  they  take  the  roots  and 
mix  them  with  the  leaves  of  aloes  and  pound  them  and 
take  them  in  baskets  to  the  river.  Then  the  men  wade 
in  with  the  baskets  and  stir  this  mixture  into  the  water. 
Then  the  other  men  push  in  the  sides  of  the  river  to 
make  the  water  muddv.  Then  all  wade  in  to  catch  the 
fish. 

Yours  truly. 

MuRLiN  Enxis.  Jr. 


BuRLiNGAME,  "Gal. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  This  is  the  second  year  that  I  have 
taken  you.  I  am  sure  that  you  cannot  imagine  how 
e.ngerly  I  wait  for  each  copy.  I  think  that  "The  Sap- 
phire Signet"  was  great !  And  by  the  look  of  things,  the 
nineteen-.stventccn  serials  will  be  even  better.  "Under- 
stood Betsy"  and  "Under  Boy  Scout  Colors"  certainly 
are  starting  out  dandy.  I  am  so  glad  that  Mrs.  Seaman 
is  going  to  write  another  story.     Oh,  I  think  that  yours 


is  the  nicest  magazine  in  the  world,  and  I  know  that  I 
am  not  the  only  one  that  thinks  it. 

I  belong  to  the  St.  Nicholas  Lkague,  and  I  am  try- 
ing so  hard  to  compose  something  good  enough  to  send. 

I  love  to  read  The  Lettkb-Box,  and  how  far  some 
of  the  St.  Nicholas  boys  and  girls  have  traveled.  The 
greatest  distance  I  have  ever  traveled  is  to  England. 
I  have  traveled  over  nearly  all  of  England,  and  I  have 
seen  the  castles  where  the  ancient  kings  and  queens  of 
England  lived,  and  the  Tower  of  London,  where  the 
royal  jewels  are  and  where  so  many  historic  events  took 
place.  And  I  saw  the  King  of  England,  when  he  was 
out  riding.  And  of  course  f  passed  over  London  Bridge, 
though  it  was  not  falling  down. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas,  I  hope  that  you  will  have  years 
and  years  of  prosperity,  and  continue  to  make  so  many 
children  happy  each  year. 

Your  loving  reader, 

Gertrude  Jerome  (age  12). 


My  Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  for  two 
years  and  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do  without  you. 
I  never  get  tired  of  looking  at  you,  old  or  new.  I  am 
in  bed  with  the  grippe  and  St.  Niciiol.\s  has  just  ar- 
rived, to  my  great  joy.  I  liked  the  story  of  "Silver- 
heels,"  the  best  because  I  love  horses. 
Your  faithful  reader, 

Fr.\nces  .Ames  (age  12). 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  many 
happy  hours  that  you  have  given  me.  All  our  family 
like  you,  and  there  is  always  a  rush  for  you.  Mama 
took  you  when  she  was  a  little  girl  and  we  have  a  few 
bound  volumes  of  you.  I  like  all  your  new  stories,  and. 
though  I  am  a  girl,  I  adore  boys'  stories.  I  like  "Under 
Boy  Scout  Colors"  in  this  number.  Sometimes,  when 
we  have  a  little  program  in  our  class,  the  other  pupils 
get  news  from  the  "Current  Events"  and  I  get  something 
from  yoi!.  This  time,  I  told  about  the  push-ball.  Our 
teacher  says  that  if  she  wanted  a  real  nice  Christmas 
present  she  would  want  >'0U. 

We   have   a    Scotch   collie   named    Mamie.      She   is  a 
very   smart   dog.      She   has   one   bad   habit   and   that  is 
barking    and    biting    at    the    spokes    of    machines    and 
wagons.     Wishing  you  piuch  success,  I  remain, 
Your  loving  reader, 

Mary  Cowen  Swing  (age  10) 


Manchester,  Exchnd. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  love  reading  you.  You  always 
come  about  the  middle  of  the  month  as  we  live  so  far 
away  from  your  home.  Manchester  is  a  very  smok> 
place,  although  I  love  it.  We  have  had  you  for  eight 
years  and  we  admire  you  very  much.  I  love  "Silver- 
heels."  I  have  been  to  the  United  States  for  five  weeks, 
and  I  liked  it  very  much.  I  love  reading  the  advertise- 
ments. I  have  only  just  started  reading  The  Lettek- 
Box.  We  see  a  lot  of  soldiers,  wounded  ones.  Most  of 
them  seem  very  cheerful,  although  they  are  all  bandaged 
up.  On  our  holidays  the  soldiers  came  and  drilled  right 
outside  our  house,  and  Viscount  French  inspected  them, 
and  we  saw  him. 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Eric  L.  Ree  (age  1 1). 


ANSWERS    lO  PUZZLES   IN    THE  DECEMUEK   NLMUI  I; 

Zigzag.     Christmas.    Cross-words:  i.  Chain.    2.  Ghost.    3.  Sarah 

4.  Chair.     5.  Songs.     6.  Lofty,     7.  Comic.     8.  Party.    9.  Share. 

NiJMERiCAL  Enigma.     "  Eloquence  is  logic  on  fire." 

A  Chain  of  Diamonds.     I.     1.    B.    2.    Gas.     3.   Baste.     4.   Sty, 

5.  E.  II.  1.  E.  2.  End.  3.  Enter.  4.  Den.  5.  R.  III.  i.  1- 
2.  Lea.  3.  Rents.  4.  Ate.  5.  S.  IV  i.  S.  a.  Eke.  3.  Skill.  4. 
Eim.  5.  L.  V.  I.  L.  2.  Lad.  3.  Laces.  4.  Dew.  5.  S.  VI.  i 
S.  2.  Gap.  5.  Sahib.  4.  Pin.  5.  B.  VI  I.  i.  B.  2.  Ore.  3 
Broad.  4.  Ear.  5.  D.  VIII.  i.  D.  2.  Way.  3.  Dales.  4.  Vet. 
5.  S.  IX.  I.  S.  2.  Ant.  3.  Snare.  4.  Try.  5.  E.  X.  i.  E. 
And.     3.   Ensue.     4.   Due.     5.   E.     Centrals,  St.  Nicholas. 


Auditions.     Diagonal,  Christmas. 

Cross-words:  1.  Claim-able.  2.  Shrink-age.  3.  Pur-chaser.  4, 
Be-fitting.  5.  Tomb-stone.  6.  Die-cutter.  7.  Plough-man,  8.  Man- 
hat-tan.     9.   Life-boats. 

Charade.     Hay-low,  halo. 


Transpositions.  Mississippi. 
3.  Vase,  save.  4.  Dash,  shad. 
Mash,  sham.  8.  Dice,  Iced.  9. 
Time,  item. 


1.    Amid,    maid.      2.    Chin,   inch. 

5.    Skill,    inks.     6.    Last.   salt.     7. 

Leap,  pale.      10.   Lamp,  palm.     11, 


Changed  Heads.  I.  Right,  night,  light,  sight,  tight,  fight,  might. 
II.  Back,  sack,  rack,  hack,  tack,  pack,  lack.  III.  Core,  pore,  lore, 
fore,  more,  sore,  bore,  tore,  wore. 


Illustrated  Finm.  Acrostic. 
1809.  I  Flag  2.  Pail.  3.  Soda 
Polo.     8.   Gown.     9.  Cone. 


Gladstone.     Born    December  29, 
4.    Sled,     5.    Pins.    6.    Blot.     7. 


Connected  Squares.  I.  i.  Apple.  2.  Pleas.  3.  Pears.  4. 
Larva.  5.  Essay.  IL  i.  Clean.  2.  Ladle.  3.  Edges.  4.  Alert. 
5.  Nests.  III.  I.  Stamp.  2.  Tibia.  3.  Abyss.  4.  Mists.  5.  Pass6. 
IV.  I.  Vearn.  2.  Endue.  3.  Addle.  4.  Ruled,  5.  Needs.  V.  i. 
Sheep.  2.  Heave.  3.  Eases.  4.  Event.  5  Pests.  VL  i.  Laden. 
2.  Aside.  3,  Dirge.  4.  Edged.  5,  Needs.  VII.  i.  .Scrap.  2. 
Cause.  3.  Rumor.  4.  Asoak.  5.  Perry.  VIII.  i.  Sober,  a. 
Opera.     3.   Began.     4.    Erase.     5.   Ranee. 


Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed  answers  to  puzzles. 

To  our  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  October  Number  were  received  before  October  24  from  Janet  Scott— Claire  A.  Hepner— Helen 
Mclver — Elizabeth  Lee  Young — Florence   Noble — "Allil  andAdi" — Florences.  Carter — "Midwood," 

Answers  TO  Puzzles  IN  THE  October  Number  were  received  before  October  24  from  Regina  Stolz,  9— Heyltje  Stewart,  9— Malcolm  D. 
Brown,  g — John  P>ransby,  9 — Helen  Adda  Vance,  8 — Marian  Ansbacher,  8 — Barbara  Beardsley,  8^ — Helen  A.  Sloulton,  8 — Alice  Poulin,  8 — 
Edith  ^L  Heyer,  8 — Gwenfread  E.  Allen,  8 — "St.  Anna's  Girls,"  8 — Florence  Helwig,  8 — Mary  H.  Downing,  7— Eleanor  Rau,  6 — Nancy 
Hough,  6 — Marigold  White,  6 — Edith  M.  Hutchinson,  6— Katherine  M.  Ilennis,  5 — Helena  A.  Dillingham,  4 — ^Ia^ton  Milsner.  4 — E>orothy  Kel- 
lam.  3 — Dorothv  A.  Donovan,  3 — A.  Wortley,  i— M.  Wilbraiidt,  i— L.  F.  Allen,  i— L.  Levv,  1— H.  Wiepert,  1  — M.  Boyd,  i— C.  Pratt,  i— J, 
McKelvey,  1— E.  Allen,  1— B.  Probasco,  i— J.  P.  McCoy,  i— D.  Bickel,  i. 


CONCEALED  AVORD-SQUARE 

(One  zi'ord  is  concealed  in  each  couplet) 

A  FLOUNDER,  triumphant,  emerged  from  the  sea. 
And  held  in  his  grasp  a  cerulean  bee. 

"But  that  's  the  wrong  color,"  objected  the  hake. 
"That  's  the  principal  error  you  foolish  ones  make." 

*'\Vt_*  '11  halt  arbitration."  the  flounder  declared  : 
"Why  should  n't  a  bee  become  blue  if  he  dared? 

"You  'd  better  a  good  panacea  secure. 
By  the  sound  of  his  buzz  I  am  feeling  quite  sure 

"When  I  loosen  my  fin  that  he  's  going  your  way." 
And  the  hake  preferred  under  the  water  to  stay. 

HELEN    .\.    SIBLEV. 

NOVEL  ZIGZAG 

{Si.'z-er  Bfufg^e.  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

All  of  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
anotht-r.  the  zigzag,  beginning  at  the  upper,  left-hand 
letter,  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  narrative  poem. 
The  initials  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
cross-words  will  spuil  the  surname  of  the  author,  and 
the  last  letters  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and 


eleventh  cross-words  will  spell  the  Christian  name  of 
the  heroine  of  the  poem  named  by  the  zigzag. 

Cross-words:  i.  To  depart.  2.  To  ward  off.  3.  To 
move  sidewise.  4.  Part  of  a  flower.  5.  To  excel.  6.  A 
kind  of  candy.  7.  A  tenth.  8.  A  hard  outside  covering. 
9.  To  laud.  10.  To  proclaim  loudly.  11.  To  exhaust. 
12.  To  agitate.     13.  Swiftness. 

JOHN   BRANSBY    (age    15). 
CENTRAL  ACROSTIC 

When  the  following  words  are  rightly  guessed  and 
written  one  below  another,  the  central  letters  will  spell 
the  name  of  a  famous  estate  in  Virginia. 

Cross-words  (of  equal  length)  :  i.  To  indulge.  2. 
To  equal.  3.  Spirited.  4.  To  control.  5.  A  month.  6. 
To  restore  to  freshness.  7.  Complete  in  all  parts.  8. 
To  disturb  or  irritate. 

ALICE  wixDES   (age   12),  League  Member. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

I  AM  composed  of  forty  letters  and  form  a  quotation 
from  Carlyle. 

My  13-20-6  is  an  exclamation  of  reproof.  My  14—32— 
35-8  is  part  of  a  table.  My  24-38—27-39-3  is  the  sur- 
name of  a  famous  pioneer.  My  30-2-25-21-10  is  a  fine 
game.  My  4-17-12-34-19  is  polish.  My  29-1-15-22-9 
is  condition.  My  26-23-37-18-7— 31-28  is  to  hold.  My 
36— 33-1 1 -1 6-5-40  is  time  to  come. 

GEORGE  BissELL  (age  14),  LcagiiC  Member, 
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THE  RIDDLE-BOX 


DIAGONAL 

All  the  words  discriucd  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  diagonal,  beginning  at  the  upper,  left-hand 
letter,  will  spell  the  surname  of  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  who  was  born  in  January.  When 
he  signed  his  name  he  wrote  it  in  large  letters,  "so  that 
George  the  Third  might  read  it  without  spectacles." 

Cross-worus  :  i.  A  fish.  2.  An  official  command.  3. 
Captious.  4.  A  vagabond.  5.  A  vain  bird.  6.  An  im- 
plement for  digging  and  grubbing.  7.  The  subject  of  a 
beautiful  poem  by  Shelley. 

Ai.ui:  KXoriiF.  roRB  (age  10),  Lccigne  Member. 


FAMOUS  BATTLES 


E.\CII    of   the   six   pictures   shown    represents    the    name 
of  a  famous  battle.     What  are  their  names? 

OnOSS-WOKD  KNIGMA 

My  first  is  in  Fillmore,  but  not  in  Pierce; 
My  second  is  in  Pierce,  but  not  in  I-'illmore  : 
My  third  is  in  JacUson,  but  not  in  Harrison  : 
My  fourth  is  in  Harrison,  but  not  in  JacUson  ; 
My  fifth  is  in  Washington,  but  not  in  Garfield  ; 
My  sixth  is  in  Garfield,  but  not  in  Washington  ; 
My  seventh  is  in  Roosevelt,  bu.  not  in  Taylor; 
My  eighth  is  in  T,aylor,  but  not  in  Roosevelt. 
My  whole  is  the  surname  of  a  President  who  was  born 
on  January  29,  less  than  seventy-five  years  ago. 

KATHARINE  BROOKS  (age  13),  Lcugite  Member. 

TRANSPOSITIONS 

{Silvfr  Bttiige,  St   Nicholas  League  Competition) 
Example:  Transpose  sound,  and  make  to  observe.     An- 
swer :  tone,  note. 

I.  Transpose  an  emblem  of  office,  and  make  arrived. 
2.  Transpose  emaciated,  and  make  to  imply.     3.  Trans- 


pose a  feminine  name,  and  make  a  great  number.  4. 
Transpose  to  weary,  and  make  a  dress  of  state.  5. 
Transpose  a  small  duck,  and  make  tardy.  6.  Transpose 
dry,  and  make  ages.  7.  Transpose  large  casks,  and 
make  to  stupefy.  8.  Transpose  to  chant,  and  make  ma- 
chines used  for  separating  the  seeds  from  cotton,  y. 
Transpose  a  hard  substance,  and  make  like  ebony.  10. 
Transpose  severe,  and  make  crude  metals.  11.  Trans- 
pose oversight,  and  make  a  contest.  12.  Transpose  a 
conceited  fellow,  and  make  to  hold  fast.  13.  Transpose 
a  big  bundle,  and  make  a  famous  island.  14.  Transpose 
an  attendant,  and  make  to  stare.  15.  Transpose  slug- 
gish, and  make  certain  wise-looking  birds.  16.  Trans- 
pose a  row.  and  make  a  ceremony.  17.  Transpose  pro- 
duced, and  make  a  lady.  18.  Transpose  to  wander,  and 
make  above.  19.  Transpose  part  of  a  horse,  and  make 
to  specify. 

When  these  transpositions  have  been  rightly  made, 
the  initials  of  the  new  words  formed  will  spell  the  name 
of  a  famous  English  soldier  who  was  born  and  who  died 
in  January.  E.  cusTis  bexnett  (age  16). 

<  ONXECTEO  Syr.VKKS  AND  DIAMONDS 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
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II. 

pi.ile. 

III. 
r:;ime. 

IV. 


I.  DiAMoxD:  I.  In  machinery.  2.  The  sound  made  by 
a  sheep.  3.  Divinely  supplied  food.  4.  A  common  in- 
sect.    5.  In  machinery. 

Square:  1.  A  brute.     2.  To  penetrate.     3.  To  ex- 
4.  Reason.     5   Forest  growths. 
I.   In   machinery.     2.  A  sprite.     3.  A   feminine 
4.   Nourished.     5.  In  machinery. 
I.   Musical  compositions.     2.  Open  to  view.     3. 
Ai  no  time.     4.  A  swimming  bird.     5.  To  scatter. 

V.  1.  In  machinery.  2.  A  pronoun.  3.  A  feminine 
name.     4.  Unusual.     5.  In  machinery. 

VI.  I.  To  give.  2.  The  grass-cloth  plant.  3.  To  en- 
tertain.    4.  A  Jewish  month.     5.  Certain  youthful  years. 

VII.  I.  In  machinery.  2.  The  evening  before  a  holi- 
day.    3.   Each.     4.  Epoch.     5.  In  machinery. 

EMILY  N.  gunnell  (age  13). 

TKU'LK  HKHK.\DINr.S  AND  TRIPLE 
<l  KT.\II.INOS 

Example:  Triply  behead  and  curtail  an  aromatic  plant, 
and  leave  a  limb.     Answer,  spe-arm-int. 

I.  Triply  behead  and  curtail  making  more  dear,  and 
leave  part  of  the  head.  2.  Triply  behead  and  curtail 
marvels,  and  leave  to  exca\"ate.  3.  Triply  behead  and 
curtail  to  strip  of  furniture,  and  leave  a  human  being. 
4.  Triply  behead  and  curtail  to  furnish  afresh,  and  leave 
a  vase.  5.  Triply  behead  and  curtail  suggesting  or  in- 
dicating as  additional,  and  leave  a  word  of  negation.  6. 
Triply  behead  and  curtail  in  a  condign  manner,  and 
leave  to  delve.  7.  Triply  behead  and  curtail  broke  uji 
or  dissolved,  and  leave  to  forbid.  8.  Triply  behead  and 
curtail  born  under  the  planet  Saturn,  and  leave  a  vase, 
y.  Triply  behead  and  curtail  figures  having  four  sides 
and  foijr  angles,  and  leave  a  shred.  10.  Triply  behead 
and  curtail  playing  in  a  mischievous  or  senseless  way, 
and  leave  that  which  serves  to  solve  something  difficult. 

II.  Triply  behead  and  curtail  upholding,  and  leave  ter- 
mination. 

The  initials  of  the  eleven  three-letter  words  remain- 
ing will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  British  statesman. 
EDITH  piKRPONT  STICKNEY  (age  15),  Honor  Member. 
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WASHINGTON'S  INTEREST  IN 
YOUNG   PEOPLE 


BY   H.    .\.   OGDKN 


From  the  time  nf  his  niarria,?e  to  Mrs.  Custis,  the 
young  widow  with  two  little  children,  Washing- 
ton's affection  for,  and  care  of,  young  people  was 
one  of  the  strongest  interests  in  his  life. 

John  Parke  Custis  was  a  little  hoy  of  six  and 
his  sister  Martha  a  tot  of  four  when  the  young 
X'irginia  colonel,  in  1759,  became  their  stepfather, 
taking  them  to  his  heart  as  if  they  were  his  own 
children  to  watch  o\er  and  care  for  as  long  as 
they  lived. 

By  many  of  the  earlier  historians  and  biogra- 
phers, Washington  has,  as  a  modern  writer  has 
said,  "been  lifted  up  into  a  lonely  greatness  and 
put  outside  of  the  range  of  human  sympathy." 
Responsibility  came  to  him  early  in  life,  when 
he  was  scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  for  at  the  age 
when  our  young  inen  of  to-day  are  about  leaving 
college,  Washington  was  in  command  of  troops 
and  fighting  battles.  Such  a  life  made  him  grave 
and  thoughtful,  besides  giving  him  a  knowledge 
of  men  and  affairs.  All  this  made  him  seem,  to 
many,  cold  and  unsympathetic.  It  is  true  that  he 
was  not  a  demonstrative  man,  but  those  who  were 
related  to  him,  or  knew  him  in  his  private  life, 
have  recorded  many  proofs  of  his  warm-hearted- 
ness and  affection,  showing  that  he  was  as  great 
in  those  qualities  as  in  character  and  ability. 

First  to  claim  his  care  were  his  wife's  two 
children,  "Jack"  and  Martha,  or  "Patsy,"  Custis. 
In  sending  to  London  for  various  goods,  shortly 
after  he  became  their  guardian,  he  specified  ten 
shillings'   worth   of  toys,   si.x   little  books,   and  a 


fashionably  dressed  doll  for  the  little  girl,  fol- 
lowed, when  they  were  somewhat  older,  by  Bibles 
and  prayer-books,  with  their  names  inscribed  in 
gold  letters,  and  a  spinet  for  Miss  Patsy.  Their 
share  of  their  father's  estate  was  managed  with 
great  care,  even  after  Jack  grew  to  manhood  and 
married,  and  during  the  years  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  Washington  continued  to  advise 
him  as  to  the  sale  of  his  lands  and  cattle. 
•  Washington's  own  limited  schooling  made  him 
desirous  of  impressing  upon  all  of  the  young  peo- 
ple with  whom  he  came  in  contact  the  need  of 
education  and  study,  toward  which  he  was  ever 
ready  to   aid   with   both   purse  and   advice. 

As  a  boy.  Jack  was  not  a  very  diligent  stu- 
dent; in  fact,  he  was  a  true  \'irginia  gallant  and 
much  more  fond  of  dress  and  of  hunting  the  fox 
with  his  stepfather  and  the  Mount  \'ernon 
hounds  than  of  books.  Washington's  letters  to 
him  when  he  was  being  tutored  l)y  a  clergyman 
at  Annapolis  were  certainly  like  lectures,  for 
while  an  amiable  and  generous  boy,  his  disin- 
clination to  study  was  a  source  of  anxiety  to  his 
parents.  For  a  short  time  he  was  entered  at 
King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  in  New  York, 
but  was  called  home  to  Mount  X'ernon  when 
his  sister  Patsy  died  in  1773.  This  young  girl  had 
been  her  mother's  constant  companion,  and  was 
very  dear  to  Wa.shington,  who  is  said  to  have 
mourned  for  her  as  if  she  had  been  his  own 
daughter. 

Soon  after  his  return   from  college  and   while 
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"WHEN    WASHINGTON    FIRST    MET   THE    NINETEEN- 
YEAR-OLD   ALEXANDER    HAMILTON." 


much  too  young,  Washington  thought,  the  nine- 
teen-year-old Jack  married  Miss  Eleanor  Cal- 
vert, of  Maryland,  and  settled  with  his  bride  of 
sixteen  at  Abingdon  on  the  Potomac. 

\\"hilc  we  know  that  W'a.shington  had  no  chil- 
dren of  his  own,  he  was  blessed  with  many  neph- 
ews and  nieces,  who,  looking  up  to  him  as  the 
head  of  the  family,  received  many  favors  from 
his  hand.  Plis  sister  Betty,  Mrs.  Fielding  Lewis, 
had  several  boys,  Washington,  when  nineteen, 
standing  godfather  to  the  eldest.  Two  of  her 
boys,  Howell  and  Lawrence,  made  their  home 
with  their  famous  uncle  at  IMount  X'ernon  at 
different  times.  Another  nephew,  Bushrod.  a  son 
of  Washington's  brother  John  Augustine,  was  an 
especial  favorite.  His  career  as  a  lawyer  was 
helped  by  Washington,  who  followed  it  with  the 
greatest  pride  and  interest,  and  frequently  con- 
sulted him  on  legal  matters.  The  !Mount  \"ernon 
mansion,  its  library  and  private  papers,  and  four 
thousand  acres  of  land  were  left  to  this  nephew, 
besides  his  appointment  as  one  of  Washington's 
executors.  Of  his  brother  Samuel's  children, 
Washington  helped  educate  the  three  boys,  and 
gave  their  sister  Harriot  a  home  under  his  own 
roof  for  nine  years. 

.\nother  favorite  was  George  Augustine  Wash- 
ington, the  eldest  son  of  his  brother  Gharles.    A 


military  commission  and  an  appointment  on  La- 
fayette's staflf  were  secured  for  this  nephew, 
Washington  also,  at  a  later  time,  giving  him 
funds  with  which  to  travel  when  his  health  de- 
manded it ;  and  on  his  marriage  to  a  niece  of  Mrs. 
Washington's,  he,  too,  took  up  his  residence  at 
Mount  \'ernon  and  was  made  manager  of  the 
estate. 

Of  the  six  executors  of  Washington's  will,  five 
were  nephews,  all  young  men,  the  sixth  being  his 
adopted  son,  not  yet  of  age.  Each  of  these 
nephews  received  a  sword,  with  the  injunction 
"not  to  unsheath  them  for  the  purpose  of  shedding 
blood  except  it  be  for  self-defense,  or  in  defense 
of  their  country  and  its  rights:  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  to  keep  them  unsheathed,  and  prefer  fall- 
ing with  them  in  their  hands  to  the  relinquish- 
ment thereof."  Which  shows  how  high  a  place 
these  young  men  held  in  Washington's  affec- 
tions. 

It  was  not  only  to  his  own  youthful  kindred 
that   Washington   gave   a   helping  hand,    for   to 


"PLACING    A    'NELLY  CUSTIS  '   ROSE   IN    THE  BUTTONHOLE 
OF  HER  FOSTER-FATHER'S  COAT."      (SEE  PAGE  295.) 

his  old  friend  Dr.  Craik  he  once  sent  thirty 
pounds  to  aid  in  his  boy's  schooling.  Of  the  son 
of  Tobias  Lear,  the  last  of  his  private  secretaries, 
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Washinsrloii  was  very  fond.  In  writings  to  the 
widow  of  his  old  companion  in  arms,  lieneral 
Cireene.  he  shows  his  kimhiess  of  heart  by  say- 
ing that  if  she  will  trust  liis  namesake  G.  Wash- 
ington (ueene  to  his  care,  he  will  be  given  "as 
good  an  education  as  this  country  affords  to  fit 
him  for  any  profession  his  friends  select,  at 
my  own  cost  and  expense." 

During  the  active  years  of 
the  War  for  Independence. 
Washington  was  surrounded 
by  many  young  men,  either 
as  members  of  his  "military 
family."  as  his  staff  was 
called,  or  in  other  commands. 
Lafayette  was  under  twenty 
when  he  left  France  and  his 
young  wife  to  give  his  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can liberty.  He  very  soon 
endeared  himself  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  gave 
him  many  proofs  of  his  con- 
fidence and  lasting  affection. 

It  was  in  noticing  the  able 
w-ay  that  a  young  artiller\ 
captain  had  posted  his  guns 
in  the  earthworks  at  Harlem 
that  Washington  first  met  the 
nineteen-year-old  Alexander 
Hamilton.  In  March.  1777. 
the  commander-in-chief  made 
him  one  of  his  aides-de-camp, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  so  began  the 
close  relations  of  these  two 
great  men  which  lasted 
through  their  lives.  The  won- 
derful intellect  of  the  young 
officer  made  him  invaluable 
to  his  chief,  his  "boy."  as 
Washington  often  called  him. 
being  not  only  a  ready  and 
forceful  writer,  but  having 
the  mind  of  a  statesman  and 
the  spirit  of  a  soldier  as  well. 
On  manv  occasions  the  tall 
and  stately  general  took 
counsel  with  the  slender  lit- 
tle youth  of  less  than  half  his  age.  not  only  dur- 
ing the  time  of  war,  but,  in  later  years,  in  the 
formation  of  the  government. 

John  Laurens  and  Tench  Tilghman  were  two 
other  \-oungsters- of  the  "staff,"  while  the  dashing 
young  cavalryman.  "Light  Horse"  Harry  Lee. 
was  a  great  favorite,  his  mother  having  been  a 
sweetheart  of  Washington's  boyhood. 


.•\fter  the  battle  of  Long  Island  and  the  retreat 
of  our  army  to  New  \'ork.  a  young  graduate  of 
\  ale  vohniteered  to  get  the  information,  so  needed 
by  Washington,  of  the  enemy's  movements.  His- 
tory has  not  recorded  what  passed  between  the 
general  and  Captain  Xathan  Hale  when  the  lat- 
ter reported  at  headquarters  for  instructions,  but 


CAPTAIN    NATHAN    HALE    REPOKTF.D    AT    HEAD- 
QUARTERS  FOR   INSTRUCTIONS." 

we  may  be  sure  that  when  word  was  received  of 
his  capture  and  how  he  sacrificed  his  life  for  his 
country,  no  one  felt  his  loss  more  deeply  than  the 
kind-hearted   Washington. 

During  the  campaigns,  numerous  instances  are 
told  of  his  notice  of,  and  kindness  to,  children, 
sometimes  very  little  ones.  Mrs.  Bowers,  an  old 
lady   of    Cooperstown,    New    \'ork,    used    to    tell 
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how,  when  she  was  a  Httle  three-year-old  tot, 
General  Washington  once  stopped  at  her  moth- 
er's; and  how,  dignified  as  he  was,  he  could  con- 


"SHE  WAS  TAKEN  UP  ON  THE  GENERALS  KNEE. 

descend  to  amuse  a  little  child.  When  her  mother 
left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  she  was  taken 
up  on  the  general's  knee  and  trotted  as  he  sang 
the  ludicrous  rhyme : 

There  was  an  old,  old  man  and  an  old.  old  woman  ; 

They  lived  in  a  vinegar  bottle  together. 
Shelter'd  alike  from  wind  and  from  weather, 

They  lived  in  a  vinegar  bottle  together, 

repeating  the  last  line  several  times  for  a  chorus. 
When  her  mother  returned  to  the  parlor,  the 
general  told  how  he  had  been  occupied  in  her 
absence,  adding:  "The  little  jade  wished  to  know 
how  the  old  people  escaped  from  the  bottle;  and 
before  I  had  time  to  reply  to  her  question,  she 
anticipated  me  by  saying,  'I  guess,  (leneral,  they 
knocked  off  the  neck  !'  " 

Whenever  Washington  and  his  staff  made  a 
stop  at  a  farm-house,  the  children  were  brought 
to  see  the  great  general.  On  one  such  occasion 
he  is  said  to  have  replied,  as  he  took  the  hand  of 
a  little  girl  who  wanted  to  see  him,  "Well,  my 
dear,  you  see  a  very  tired  man  in  a  very  dirty 


shirt."  During  his  New  England  tour,  in  the  first 
year  of  his  Presidency,  Washington  stopped  at 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  Taft  at  Uxbridge,  where  he 
was  so  much  pleased  at  the  attentions  of  his 
host's  young  daughters  that,  from  his  next  stop- 
ping-place, a  gift  was  sent  to  each,  accompanied 
by  the  following  characteristic  letter  to  their 
father. 

Hartford,  8th  November,  1789. 
Sir:  Being  informed  that  you  have  given  my  name  to 
one  of  your  sons,  and  called  another  after  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington's family,  and  being  moreover  very  much  pleased 
with  the  modest  and  innocent  looks  of  your  two  daugh- 
ters, Patty  and  Polly,  I  do  for  these  reasons  send  each 
of  these  girls  a  piece  of  chintz  ;  and  to  Patty,  who  bears 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Washington,  and  who  waited  more 
upon  us  than  Polly  did,  I  send  five  guineas,  with  which 
she  may  buy  herself  any  little  ornament  she  may  want, 
or  she  may  dispose  of  them  in  any  other  manner  more 
agreeable  to  herself.  As  I  do  not  give  these  things  with 
a  view  to  have  it  talked  of,  or  even  to  its  being  known, 
the  less  there  is  said  about  the  matter  the  better  you  will 
please  me.  But,  that  I  may  be  sure  the  chintz  and 
money  have  got  safe  to  hand,  let  Patty,  who  I  dare  say 
is  equal  to  it,  write  me  a  line  informing  me  thereof,  di- 


■^.^ 


■    A    VERY    I.MTLE    GENTLEMAN    HOLDING   FAST    TO  ONE 
FINGER  OF  THE  GOOD' GENERALS   HAND."' 

rected  to  "The  President  of  the  United  States  at  New 
York."  I  wish  you  and  your  family  well,  and  am  your 
humble  Servant, 

Geo.  Washington. 
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When  Lafayette  was  a  prisoner  ji  Austria 
diirint;  the  Freiicli  Revolution,  his  son.  named 
after  Washington,  sought  an  asyhnn  in  this  coun- 
try. .Vrriving  while  Washington  was  still  Presi- 
dent, it  was  arranged  that  the  young  l-renchinan 
and  his  tutor  should  live  in  New  York  for  a  time, 
in  order  to  avoid  giving  offense  to  the  French 
Republic:  but  immediately  upon  retirement  from 
office  and  once  again  a  private  citizen.  Washing- 
ton sent  for  the  young  Lafayette  and  took  him. 
with  his  tutor,  to  Mount  \'er- 
non.  where  they  remained  as 
his  guests  until  it  was  safe  to 
return  to  their  own  country, 
Washington  in  the  meantime 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  have 
the  elder  Lafayette  set  free. 
.■\  letter  he  once  wrote  to  littK 
\'irginia  Lafayette  also  show  - 
how  fond  he  was  of  his  oM 
friend's  children.     He  says  : 

Permit  me  to  th.Tnl;  my  dear  lit 
t!e  correspondent  for  the  fa\or  ru 
her  letter  of  the  iSth  of  June  lasi 
and  to  impress  her  with  the  idr 
of  the  pleasure  I  shall  derive  fror 
a  continuance  of  them.     Her  paj^ 
is    restored    to    her    with    all    tli. 
good     health,     paternal     aftection 
and  honors  which  her  tender  hear: 
could  wish.     He  will  carry  a  kis- 
to  her  from  me    (which   might  b 
more     agreeable     from     a     prett\ 
boy),  and  give  her  assurances  oi 
the  affectionate  regard  with  whicli 
1   have  the  pleasure  of  being  her 
well-wisher. 

George  W.^shington. 

During  the  few  happy  years 
of   his    life    spent   at    Mount 
\'ernon,    Washington    always 
had  young  people  around  him. 
We  see  how  he  was  interested 
in  all  their  doings.  His  letters 
to  his  nieces  or  Mrs.  \\  ash- 
ington's  granddaughters  were  full  of  wise  advice, 
at    which,    being    young    people,    they    doubtless 
smiled,   but  prized  nevertheless  as  being   proofs 
of  his  interest  in  their  welfare. 

Of  these  granddaughters  of  his  wife,  Eleanor, 
or  "Nelly,"  Custis,  the  youngest,  was,  without 
doubt,  the  dearest  of  all  his  young  relations.  On 
the  death  of  her  father  (the  Jack  Custis  pre- 
viously told  of),  in  1781,  just  after  the  surrender 
at  Y'orktown,  his  two  youngest  children,  Nelly, 
then  three  years,  old,  and  George  \\'ashington 
Parke  Custis.  born  only  six  months  before,  were 
adopted  by  Washington  as  his  own  children,  mak- 
ing Mount   \  ernon   their   home.     The   storv  of 


their  lives  is  a  beautiful  one.  Washington  treated 
them  as  if  they  were  his  own  children,  being  in- 
dulgent and  almost  lavish  of  expense  in  their 
education.  Nelly  had  her  private  tutors  and  was 
instructed  in  drawing,  dancing,  and  music,  the 
harpsichord  that  he  presented  to  her  still  being 
in  the  music-room  at  Mount  Vernon.  W'ith  such 
advantages,  and  surrounded  by  the  best  of  in- 
fluences and  loving  care,  she  grew  in  the  seven- 
teen years  of  her  life  spent  under  his  giiardian- 
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.ship  into  a  charming  and  beautiful  young  woman, 
whose  sweet  disposition,  lively  talk,  and  grace 
made  her  very  dear  to  Washington,  whom  she 
fondly  loved  in  return. 

In  the  garden  near  the  mansion  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  species  of  roses  was  named  for 
her,  and  we  can  easily  imagine  the  fair  Nelly 
placing  in  the  buttonhole  of  her  foster-father's 
coat,  as  they  saunter  along  the  trim  box-bordered 
paths,  a  "Nelly  Custis"  rose. 

Irving  tells  an  anecdote  that  shows  Washing- 
ton's indulgence  toward  her  when  Grandmama 
was  inclined  to  be  strict.  It  seems  that  Nelly, 
being  voung  and  romantic,  was  fond  of  roaming 
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around  the  grounds  by  moonlight,  which  Grand- 
mama  thought  wrong  and  unsafe,  and  she  ob- 
tained from  Nelly  a  promise  not  to  go  again 
alone.  But  one  evening  she  was  missing,  and,  on 
being  found,  was  taken  to  the  room  where  the 
general  was  pacing  up  and  down  with  hands 
behind  him,  as  was  his  habit.  Grandmama.  with 
her  knitting,  sat  in  her  easy-chair.  From  her, 
Miss  Nelly  received  a  severe  reproof,  and  was 
reminded  of  the  promise  she  had  made.  Know- 
ing she  had  done  wrong,  the  delinquent  made  no 
excuse,  and,  when  there  was  a  pause,  started  to 
leave  the  room.  As  she  was  closing  the  door 
she  overheard  the  general,  in  a  low  voice,  inter- 
cede in  her  behalf  by  saying  to  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton, "My  dear,  I  would  say  no  more ;  perhaps  she 
was  not  alone."  At  this  Nelly  turned  back,  and 
standing  proudly  before  the  general  exclaimed, 
"Sir !  you  brought  me  up  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
when  i.  told  Grandmama  1  was  alone,  I  hope  you  be- 
lieve /  was  alone  J"  At  this,  Washington  made  her 
one  of  his  most  impressive  bows,  and,  with  hand 
on  heart,  replied,  "My  child,  I  beg  your  pardon !" 
It  was  in  1798  that  young  Lawrence  Lewis,  a 
son  of  Washington's  sister  Betty,  came  to  live  at 
Mount  Vernon  in  order  to  relieve  his  famous  un- 
cle of  some  of  the  cares  of  hospitality  and  his 
enormous  correspondence.  The  friendship  of  two 
young  people  thus  living  under  the  same  roof 
soon  grew  into  a  much  warmer  attachment, 
greatly  to  Washington's  satisfaction,  for  he  felt 
that,  of  all  of  Nelly's  suitors,  a  marriage  with  this 
well-loved  nephew  would  prove  a  happy  one.  So 
on  the  twenty-second  of  February,  1799,  Wash- 
ington's last  birthday,  the  wedding  took  place. 
Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  event; 
relatives  and  members  of  the  prominent  families 
of  the  surrounding  country  were  among  the  in- 
vited •  guests.  In  the  great  banquet-hall,  deco- 
rated with  flowers  and  evergreens  and  lighted 
with  many  waxen  tapers,  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed. Washington,  in  his  Revolutionary  War 
uniform,  gave  the  bride  away.  It  was.  indeed,  a 
brilliant  occasion.  The  rich,  picturesque  cos- 
tumes of  the  time,  the  buckles 
and  brooches,  powder  and  ruf- 
fles, on  every  side  made  the 
most  notable  scene  Mount  Ver- 
non had  ever  witnessed,  and  one 
long  remembered  by  the  fortu- 
nate guests,  A  tract  of  two 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  the 
neighborhood  was  presented  to 
the  young  couple,  upon  which 
they  later  built  a  stately  man- 
sion, their  home  for  many  happy 
years,     Nelly  lived  to  be  an  old 
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lady  of  eighty  and  left  numerous  descendants  to 
whom  she  never  tired  of  telling  of  the  afifection 
and  indulgence  shown  her  by  the  venerated  mas- 
ter and  mistress  of  Mount  Vernon  in  the  days  of 
her  girlhood. 

Washington's  other  adopted  child,  Nelly's 
brother,  G.  W.  Parke  Custis,  has  left  many  in- 
teresting recollections  of  his  boyhood  and  life  in 
the  Washington  home.  This  "child  of  Mount 
\'^ernon"  was  only  four  when  a  tutor  was  en- 
gaged for  "little  Washington,"  as  he  was  called, 
that  he  might  have  a  liberal  education.  At  both 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  during  Washing- 
ton's Presidency,  it  was  a  part  of  the  private  sec- 
retary's duty  to  direct  the  studies  of  the  lad.  But 
like  his  father.  Jack  Custis,  little  Washington  was 
not  a  student.  Greatly  to  his  foster-father's  dis- 
appointment, he  failed  to  pass  the  examinations 
at  the  colleges  of  Philadelphia,  Princeton,  and 
Annapolis,  to  which,  in  turn,  he  had  been  sent. 
A  private  tutor  was  finally  engaged  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  Washington,  seeing  "that  it  was 
in  vain  to  keep  him  to  any  literary  pursuits  either 
in  a  public  seminary  or  at  home,"  procured  him 
a  commission  in  the  new  army  being  organized 
for  the  expected  war  with  France.  When  the 
great  general  died,  this  adopted  son  was  eigh- 
teen and  continued  to  live  at  Mount  Vernon  with 
his  grandmother  until  her  death,  when  he  built 
the  mansion  at  Arlington,  near  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, on  an  estate  inherited  from  his  father. 
Here  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  writing  in  later 
years  the  recollections  of  his  early  life,  which 
are  a  high  tribute  and  appreciation  of  the  loving 
care  bestowed  upon  him  when  a  boy. 

When  Lafayette,  accompanied  by  his  son.  vis- 
ited this  country  in  1824,  G.  W.  P.  Custis  was  his 
host  at  .Arlington  and  went  with  them  to  Mount 
Vernon  and  the  tomb  of  Washington.  In  recall- 
ing his  previous  visit  to  the  mansion,  the  great 
Frenchman  told  Mr.  Custis  that  the  first  time  he 
had  seen  him  was  on  the  portico  of  Mount  \'er- 
non,  in  1784 — "a  very  little  gentleman  with  a  fea- 
ther in  his  hat,  holding  fast  to  one  finger  of  the 
good  general's  remarkable  hand. 
which  (so  large  that  hand)  w'as 
all.  my  dear  sir,  you  could  well 
do  at  the  time." 

I'rom  the  instances  that  have 
been  related  we  can  but  feel  as- 
sured that  through  many  years 
of  a  busy  life  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Iris  country  Washington 
nevertheless  found  time  to  give 
much  thought  and  devote  many 
hours  to  the  interest  and  wel- 
fare of  yotnig  people. 
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Chapter  1 


MARCIA  S  SECRET 


"Marcia  Brett,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me—" 

'"Tell  you  — what?" 

"That  you  've  had  a  secret  two  whole  months 
and  never  told  me  about  it  yet?  And  I  "m  your 
best  friend  !" 

"1  was  waiting  till  you  came  to  the  city.  Janet. 
I  wanted  to  tell  you :  I  did  n't  want  to  write  it." 

"Well.  I  've  been  in  the  city  twelve  hours,  and 
you  never  said  a  word  about  it  till  just  now." 

"But,  Janet,  we  "ve  been  sight-seeing  ever  since 
you  arrived.  You  can't  very  well  tell  secrets 
when  you  're  si,ght-seeing,  you  know  !" 

"Well,  you  might  have  given  me  a  hint  about  it 
long  ago.  You  know  we  've  solemnly  promised 
never  to  have  any  secrets  from  each  other,  and 
yet  you  've  had  one  tzvo  whole  months!" 

"Xo.  Jan.  I  have  n't  had  it  quite  as  long  as 
that.  Honest !  It  did  n't  begin  till  quite  a  while 
after  I  came:  in  fact,  not  till  about  three  or  four 
weeks  ago." 

"Tell  me  all  about  it  right  away.  then,  and  per- 
haps I  '11  forgive  you  !" 

The  two  girls  cuddled  up  close  to  each  other  on 
the  low  couch  by  the  open  window  and  lowered 
their  voices  to  a  whisper.  Through  the  warm 
darkness  of  the  June  night  came  the  hum  of  a 
great  city,  a  subdued,  murmurous  sound,  strangely 


unfamiliar  to  one  of  the  girls,  who  was  in  the 
city  for  the  first  time  in  all  her  country  life.  To 
the  other  the  sound  had  some  time  since  become 
an  accustomed  one.  .\s  they  leaned  their  elbows 
on  the  sill  and.  chins  in  hand,  stared  out  into  the 
darkness,  Marcia  began : 

"Well,  Jan.  I  might  as  well  commence  at  the 
beginning,  so  you  11  understand  how  it  all  hap- 
pened. I  've  been  just  crazy  to  tell  you.  but  I  'm 
not  good  at  letter-writing,  and  there  's  such  a  lot 
to  explain  that  I  thought  I  'd  wait  till  your  visit. 

"You  know,  when  we  first  moved  to  this  apart- 
ment, last  April,  from  'way  back  in  Northam.  I 
was  all  excitement  for  a  while  just  to  be  living 
in  the  city.  Everything  was  so  different.  Really. 
I  acted  so  silly— you  would  n't  believe  it !  I  used 
to  run  down  to  the  front  door  half  a  dozen  times 
a  day.  just  to  push  the  bell  and  see  the  door  open 
all  by  itself !  It  seemed  like  something  in  a  fairy- 
story.  And  for  the  longest  while  I  could  n't 
get  used  to  the  dumb-waiter  or  the  steam-heat  or 
the  electric  lights,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is 
awfully  different  from  our  old-fashioned  little 
Xortham— now  is  n't  it?'' 

"Yes.  I  feel  just  that  way  this  minute,"  ad- 
mitted Janet. 

"And  then,  too,"  went  on  Marcia,  "there  were 
all  the  things  outside  to  do  and  see— the  trolleys 
and  stores  and  parks  and  museums  and  the  zoo  ! 
.\unt  Minerva  said  I  went  around  'like  a  dis- 
tracted chicken'  for  a  while  !  .\nd  beside  that, 
we  used  to  have  the  greatest  fun  shopping  for 
new  furniture  and  things  for  this  apartment. 
Hardly  a  bit  of  that  big  old  furniture  we  brought 
with  us  would  fit  into  it,  these  rooms  are  so  much 
smaller  than  the  ones  in  our  old  farm-house. 

"Well,  anyhow,  for  a  while  I  was  too  busy  and 
interested  and  excited  to  think  of  another 
thing—" 

"Yes,  too  busy  to  even  write  to  me.'"  inter- 
rupted Janet.  "I  had  about  one  letter  in  two 
weeks  from  you,  those  days.  And  you  'd  prom- 
ised to  write  every  other  day  !  " 

"Oh  well,  never  mind  that  now !  You  'd  have 
done  the  same,  I  guess.  If  you  don't  let  me  go 
on.  I    11  never  get  to  the  secret!    After  a  while, 
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though,  I  got  used  to  all  the  new  thiugs,  and  I  d 
seen  all  the  sights,  and  Aunt  Minerva  had  fin- 
ished all  the  furnishing  except  the  curtains  and 
draperies  (she  's  at  that,  yet  I),  and  all  of  a  sud- 
den everything  fell  flat.  I  had  n't  begun  my  mu- 
sic-lessons, and  there  did  n't  seem  to  be  a  thing 
to  do,  or  a  single  interest  in  life. 

"The  truth  is,  Jan,  I  was  frightfully  lonesome 

—  for  you!"  Here  Marcia  felt  her  hand  squeezed 
in  the  darkness.  "Perhaps  you  don't  realize  it, 
Ijut  living  in  an  apartment  in  a  big  cit)'  is  the 
queerest  thing !  You  don't  know  your  neighbor 
that  lives  right  across  the  hall.  You  don't  know 
a  soul  in  the  house.  And  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
you  're  not  likely  to  if  you  lived  here  fifty  years ! 
Nobody  calls  on  you  as  they  do  on  a  new  family 
in  the  country.  Nobody  seems  to  care  a  rap  who 
you  are,  or  whether  you  live  or  die,  or  anything. 
And  would  you  believe  it,  Janet,  there  is  n't  an- 
other girl  in  this  whole  apartment,  either  older 
or  younger  than  myself!    No  one  but  grown-ups. 

"So  you  can  see  how  awfully  lonesome  I  've 
been.  And  as  Aunt  Minerva  had  decided  not  to 
send  me  to  high  school  till  fall,  I  did  n't  have  a 
chance  to  get  acquainted  with  any  one  of  my  own 
age.  .Actually,  it  got  so  that  I  did  n't  do  much 
else  but  moon  around  and  mark  off  the  days  till 
school  in  Northam  closed  and  you  could  come. 
And,  oh,  I  'm  so  glad  you  're  here  for  the  sum- 
mer !  Is  n't  it  gorgeous  !"  She  hugged  her  chum 
spasmodically. 

"But  to  go  on.  I  'm  telling  you  all  this  so  you 
can  see  what  led  up  to  my  doing  what  I  did  about 

—  the  secret.  It  began  one  awfully  rainy  after- 
noon last  month.  I  'd  been  for  a  walk  in  the  wet, 
just  for  exercise,  and  when  I'  came  in,  .\unt  Mi- 
nerva was  out  shopping.  I  had  n't  a  new  book  to 
read  nor  a  blessed  thing  to  do,  so  I  sat  down 
right  here  by  the  window  and  got  to  thinking  and 
wondering  w/iy  things  were  so  unevenly  divided 
—why  you,  Jan.  should  have  a  mother  and  father 
and  a  big,  jolly  lot  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  I 
should  be  just  ojie,  all  alone,  living  with  .\unl 
Minerva  (though  she  's  lovely  to  me"),  with  no 
mother,  and  a  father  away  nearly  all  the  time 
on  his  ship. 

".•\nd  it  seemed  as  if  I  just  hated  this  apart- 
ment, with  its  little  rooms,  like  cubbyholes,  all  in 
a  row.  I  longed  to  be  back  in  Northam.  And 
looking  out  of  the  window.  1  even  thought  I  'd  give 
anything  to  live  in  that  big,  rambling,  <lingy  old 
place  next  door,  beyoml  the  brick  wall,  for  at 
least  one  could  go  up  and  down  stairs  to  the  dif- 
ferent rooms. 

"And  then,  if  you  11  believe  me,  Jan.  as  I 
stared  at  that  house  it  began  to  dawn  on  me  that 
I  'd  never  reallv  'taken  it  in'  before— that  it  was 


a  very  strange-looking  old  place.  And  because  I 
did  n't  have  another  mortal  thing  to  do,  I  just  sat 
and  stared  at  it  as  if  I  'd  never  seen  it  before, 
and  began  to  wonder  and  wonder  about  it.  For 
there  were  a  number  of  things  about  it  that 
seemed  decidedly  queer." 

"\\hat  's  it  like,  anyway?"  questioned  Janet. 
"There  were  so  many  other  things  to  see  to-day 
that  I  did  n't  notice  it  at  all.  .\nd  it  's  so  dark 
now  I  can't  see  a  thing." 

"Why,  it  's  a  big,  square,  four-story  brick 
house,  and  it  's  terribly  in  need  of  paint.  Looks 
as  if  it  had  n't  had  a  coat  in  years  and  years.  It 
stands  'way  back  from  the  street,  in  a  sort  of 
ragged,  weedy  garden,  and  there  's  a  high  brick 
wall  around  the  whole  place,  except  for  a  heavy 
wooden  gate  at  the  front  covered  with  ironwork. 
That  gate  is  always  closed.  .A  stone  walk  runs 
from  the  gate  to  the  front  door.  'Way  back  at 
the  rear  of  the  garden  is  an  old  brick  stable  that 
looks  as  if  it  had  n't  been  opened  or  used  in  years. 
"You  '11  see  all  this  yourself,  Janet,  when  you 
look  out  of  the  w  indow  in  the  morning.  For  this 
apartment-house  runs  along  close  to  the  brick 
wall,  and  as  we  're  three  floors  up,  you  get  a 
good  view  of  the  whole  place.  This  window  in 
my  room  is  the  very  best  place  of  all  to  see  it— 
fortunately. 

"But  the  queer  thing  about  it  is  that,  though  the 
shutters  are  all  tightly  closed  or  bowed,— every 
one  !— and  the  whole  place  looks  deserted,  it  really 
is  n't.'  There  's  some  one  living  in  it;  and  once 
in  a  long  while  you  happen  to  see  signs  of  it. 
For  instance,  that  very  afternoon  I  saw  this : 
'most  all  the  shutters  are  tightly  closed,  but  on 
the  second  floor  they  are  usually  just  bowed.  And 
that  day  the  slats  in  one  of  them  were  open,  and 
I  thought  I  could  see  a  muslin  curtain  flapping 
behind  it.  But  while  I  was  looking,  the  fingers 
of  a  hand  suddenly  appeared  between  the  slats 
and  snapped  them  shut  with  a  jerk. 

"Of  course,  there  's  nothing  so  awfidly  strange 
about  a  thing  like  that,  as  a  rule,  but  .somehow 
the  way  it  was  done  seemed  mysterious.  I  can't 
explain  just  why.  .Vnyhow,  as  I  had  n't  anything 
else  to  do,  I  concluded  I  'd  sit  there  for  a  while 
longer  and  see  if  something  else  would  happen. 
But  nothing  did— not  for  nearly  an  hour;  and  1 
was  getting  tired  of  the  thing  and  just  going  to 
get  up  and  go  away  zvlicn  —  " 

"What?"  breathed  Janet,  in  an  excited  whisper. 
"The  big  front  door  opened  (it  was  nearly  dark 
by  that  time)  and  out  crept  the  queerest  little 
figure!  It  appeared  to  be  a  little  old  woman  all 
dressed  in  dingy  black  clothes  that  looked  as  if 
they  must  have  come  out  of  the  ark,  they  were  so 
old-fashioned!     Her  hat  was  a  queer  little  bon- 
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net,  with  no  trimming  except  a  he;m'  black  veil 
that  came  down  over  her  face.     She  had  a  small 
market-basket  on  her  arm,  and  a  big  old  umbrella 
"But  the  queerest  thing  was  the  way  she  scut- 
tled down  the  path  to  the  gate,  like  a  frightened 
rabbit,  turning  her  head  from  side  to  side,  as  if 
she    w^as    afraid    of    being    seen    or 
\vatched.     When   she   got   to   the 
gate,  she  had  to  put  down  her 
basket  and  umbrella  anj  use 
both    hands    to    unlock   it 
with  a  huge  key.     When 
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something  about  it.  I  made  up  my  mind  I  'd  go 
right  out  to  the  kitchen.  So  I  went  and  started 
her  talking  about  things  in  general  and  finally 
asked  her  if  she  knew  anything  about  that  old 
hou.se  .And  thc„-l  wish  you  could  have  heard 
her !  I  can't  tell  it  all  the  way  she  did,  but  this 
is  the  substance  of  it: 


She  got  outside  of  it,  on  the  street,  she  shut  the 
gate  behind  her.  and  of  course  I  could  n't  see 
ner  any  more. 

••Well,  it  set  me  to  wondering  and  wondering 
what  the  story  of  that  queer  old  house  and  queer 
httle  old  lady  could  be.  It  seemed  as  if  there 
must  be  some  story  about  it,  or  some  explanation- 
tor,  you  see,  it  's  a  big  place,  and  evidently  at  one 
time  must  have  'oeen  very  handsome.  And  it 
stands  right  here  in  one  of  the  busiest  and  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  city. 

-The  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  curious  I 
grew.  But  the  worst  of  it  was  that  I  did  n't 
know  a  soul  who  could  tell  me  the  least  thin- 
about  It.  Aunt  Minerva  could  n't,  of  course  and 
1  was  nt  acquainted  with  another  person  in  the 
city.  It  just  seemed  as  if  I  must  find  some  expla- 
nation. Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  thought  of  our 
new  colored  maid.    Perhaps  she  might  have  heard 


■'■BUT    WHAT    ABOUT   THE   S£C/!£T?     AND 
i'/O    YOU    FI.\D    OUT    ANYTHING  ELSE?'" 


It  seems  that  she  's  discovered  that  the  jani- 
tor here  is  the  son  of  an  old  friend  from  North 
Carolina.  Of  course  she  's  been  talking  to  him 
a  lot  and  he  has  told  her  all  about  the  whole 
neighborhood,  and  especially  about  the  queer  old 
house  next  door.  He  says  it  's  known  all  around 
here  as  'Benedict's  Folly.'  " 
"Why?"  queried  Janet. 

"Well,  because  years  and  years  ago,  when  the 
owner  built  it  (his  name  was  Benedict),  it  was 
way  out  of  the  city  limits,  and  everybody  thought 
he  was  awtully  foolish,  going  so  far,  and  building 
a  handsome  city  house  off  in  the  wilderness  But 
he  was  n't  so  foolish  after  all,  for  the  city  came 
right  up  and  surrounded  him  in  the  end  and  the 
property  is  worth  no  end  of  money  now. 

"But  here  's  the  queer  thing  about  it.  Old  iMr 
Benedict  's  been  dead  many  years,  and  the  place 
looks   as   if  no  one   lived  there-but  some  one 
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docs!  It  's  a  daughter  of  his,  a  queer  little  old 
lady,  who  keeps  herself  shut  up  there  all  the  time  ; 
some  think  she  's  alone,  others  say  no,  that  some 
one  else  is  there  with  her.  No  one  seems  to 
know  definitely.  Anyhow,  although  she  is  very 
wealthy,  she  does  all  the  work  herself,  and  the 
marketing:  and  she  even  carries  home  all-  the 
things,  and  won't  allow  a  single  one  of  the  trades- 
men to  come  in. 

"Mr.  Simmonds  (that  's  our  janitor)  says  that 
two  years  ago,  in  the  winter,  a  water-pipe  there 
burst,  and  Miss  Benedict  just  had  to  get  a 
plumber;  and  he  afterward  told  awfully  peculiar 
things  about  the  way  the  house  looked.  — the  fur- 
niture all  draped  and  covered  up,  and  even  the 
pictures  on  the  walls  covered,  too,— and  not  a 
single  modern  improvement  except  the  running 
•water  and  some  old-fashioned  gas-fixtures.  And 
the  little  old  lady  never  raised  her  veil  while  he 
was  there,  .so  he  could  n't  see  what  she  looked 
like, 

"Mr.  Simmonds  says  every  one  thinks  there  is 
some  great  mystery  about  'Benedict's  Folly,'  but 
no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  guess  what  it  can  be. 
Now,  Janet,  is  n't  that  just  fascinating?  Think 
of  living  next  door  to  a  mystery  !" 

"It  's  simply  thrilling!"  sighed  Janet.  "But, 
Marcia,  I  still  don't  see  what  this  has  to  do  with 
a  secret.  Where  do  yon  come  in?  I  don't  see 
why  you  could  n't  have  written  all  this  to  me." 

"Wait!"  said  Marcia.  "I  have  n't  finished  yet. 
That  was  absolutely  all  I  could  get  out  of  our 
maid  Eliza,  all  she  or  any  one  else  knew,  in  fact. 
But  as  you  can  imagine,  I  could  n't  get  the  thing 
out  of  my  mind,  and  I  could  n't  stop  looking  at 
the  old  place,  either.  I  tried  to  talk  to  .\unt 
Minerva  about  it,  but  she  was  n't  a  bit  interested. 
Said  she  could  n't  understand  how  any  one  could 
keep  house  in  that  slovenly  fashion,  and  that  's 
all  she  would  say.  So  T  gave  up  trying  to  inter- 
est her. 

"Now,  I  must  tell  you  the  odd  thing  that  hap- 
pened that  very  night.  You  know  I  've  said  it 
was  raining  hard  all  that  day,  and  by  ten  o'clock 
the  wind  was  blowing  a  gale.  I  was  just  ready 
for  bed,  and  had  turned  off  my  light  and  raised 
the  shade,  when  I  thought  I  'd  take  another  peep 
at  my  mysterious  mansion  across  the  fence.  All 
I  could  see.  however,  were  just  some  streaks  of 
light  through  the  chinks  in  the  shutters  in  that 
one  room  on  the  second  floor.  All  the  rest  of  the 
place  was  as  dark  as  a  pocket.  And  as  I  sat  star- 
ing out,  it  suddenly  came  to  ine  what  fun  it  would 
be  to  try  to  unravel  the  whole  mysterious  affair 
all  by  myself.  It  would  certainly  help  me  to  pass 
the  dull  days  till  you  came  ! 

"But  then.  too.  the  only  way  to  do  it  would  be 


to  watch  this  old  place  like  a  cat,  and  I  knew 
that  would  n't  be  right.  It  would  be  too  much 
like  spying  into  your  neighbor's  affairs,  and,  of 
course,  that  's  horrid.  Finally,  I  concluded,  that 
if  I  could  do  it  without  being  meddlesome  or  pry- 
ing, I  'd  just  watch  the  place  a  little  and  see  if 
anything  interesting  would  happen.  And  while 
I  was  thinking  this,  a  strange  thing  did  happen- 
that  very  minute ! 

"The  wind  had  grown  terrific,  and,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, it  just  took  one  of  the  shutters  of  that  lighted 
room,  and  ripped  it  from  its  fastening,  and  threw 
it  back  against  the  wall.  And  the  next  moment 
a  figure  hurried  to  the  window,  leaned  out,  and 
drew  the  shutter  back  in  place  again.  But  just 
for  one  instant  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
whole  inside  of  the  room !  .\nd  what  do  you 
suppose  I  saw,  Jan?" 

"What?"  demanded  Janet. 

"Well,  not  much  of  the  furnishing,  except  a 
lighted  oil-lamp  on  a  table.  But.  directly  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  in  a  perfectly  enormous  arm- 
chair sat— a  woman !  And  it  was  n't  the  one  I  'd 
seen  in  the  afternoon,  either.  I  'm  sure  of  that. 
I  could  n't  see  her  face,  for  it  was  in  shadow,  but 
.she  was  looking  down  at  something  spread  out 
on  her  lap.  And  she  held  her  right  hand  over  it 
in  the  air  and  waved  it  back  and  forth,  sort  of 
uncertainly.  You  can't  imagine  what  a  strange 
picture  it  was— and  then  the  shutter  was  closed. 
There  was  something  so  weird  about  it  all. 

"If  I  was  curious  before,  I  was  simply  zvUd 
with  interest  then.  It  seemed  as  if  I  must  know 
what  it  all  meant  — what  that  strange  old  lady 
could  be  doing,  sitting  there  in  state  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  ^'ou  don't 
blaiTie  me,  do  you,  Jan?" 

"Indeed  I  don't !  I  'd  be  ten  times  worse,  I 
guess.  But  what  about  the  secret?  And  did  you 
find  out  anything  else?" 

"\'es,  I  did.  And  that  's  the  secret  The  whole 
mysterious  thing  is  the  secret,  because  no  one  but 
you  knows  I  'm  the  least  interested  in  the  affair. 
and  I  don't  want  them  to— now  !  I  '11  tell  you  what 
happened  next." 

But  just  at  this  moment  they  were  interrupted 
by  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  voice  inquiring: 

"Girls,  girls!  have  n't  you  gone  to  bed  yet? 
I  've  heard  you  talking  for  the  last  hour." 

"No,  .Aunt  Minerva !"  answered  Marcia,  "we 
are  sitting  by  the  window." 

"Well,  you  must  go  to  bed  at  once!  It  's  nearly 
midnight.  You  won't  either  of  you  be  fit  for  a 
thing  to-morrow.  Now.  mind,  not  another  word ! 
Good-night  !" 

"Good-night  !"  they  both  answered,  but  heaved 
a  sigh  when  .Aunt  Minerva  was  out  of  hearing. 
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"It  's  no  use!"  whispered  Marcia.  "We  11  have 
to  stop  for  to-night.  But  there  's  lots  more,  and 
the  viost  interesting  part  of  it,  too.  Well,  never 
mind,  I  '11  tell  you  all  the  rest  to-morrow !" 

CU.\PTER    II 
THE  F.ACE  BEHIND  THE   SHUTTER 

Janet  had  no  sooner  hopped  out  of  bed  next 
morning  than  she  flew  to  the  window  to  examine 
■  Benedict's  Folly"  by  broad  daylight.  In  the 
streaming  sun  of  a  June  morning  the  dingy  old 
mansion  certainly  bore  out  the  truth  of  Marcia's 
mysterious  description. 

"Gracious  !  I  should  think  you  would  have  been 
interested  in  it  from  the  first !"  she  exclaimed. 

"Interested  in  what  ?"  yawned  Marcia,  sleep- 
ily, opening  her  eyes. 

"  'Benedict's  Folly,'  of  course !  Let  's  see," 
went  on  Janet,  who  possessed  a  very  practical, 
orderly  mind:  "from  your  story  last  night  it 
seems  there  must  be  two  people  living  there — 
but  look  here  !  how  did  you  know,  Marcia,  that 
it  was  another  old  lady  you  saw  that  night  when 
the  shutter  blew  open?" 

"Why,  for  several  reasons,"  answered  Marcia. 
"In  the  first  place,  the  one  who  goes  out  is  short 
and  slight.  The  one  sitting  in  the  chair  was  evi- 
dently large,  and  rather  stout,  and  — and  differ- 
ent, somehow,  although  I  did  n't  see  either  of 
their  faces.  And  then,  it  was  n't  the  lady  in  the 
chair  who  closed  the  shutter.  She  evidently  never 
moved.    So  it  must  have  been  some  one  else." 

"Yes,  it  must  have  been,"  agreed  Janet,  con- 
vinced. "Queer  that  nobody  seems  to  know  about 
the  second  one.  I  wonder  who  she  is  ?  .'Vnd  are 
there  any  more?  Go  on  with  your  story,  Marcia." 

"No,"  said  Marcia.  "Wait  till  we  can  be  by 
ourselves  for  a  long  while.  I  don't  want  to  be 
interrupted.  Aunt  Minerva  's  going  out  this 
morning,  and  then  we  '11  have  a  chance." 

So,  later  in  the  morning,  the  two  girls  sat  by 
Marcia's  window,  each  occupied  with  a  dainty  bit 
of  embroidery,  and  Marcia  began  anew: 

"Well,  after  that  rainy  night,  for  several  days  I 
did  n't  see  a  thing  more  that  was  interesting 
about  the  old  house  or  the  queer  people  who  live 
in  it.  I  used  to  watch  once  in  a  while  to  see  if 
the  little  lady  in  black  would  go  out  again  in  the 
afternoon,  as  she  did  befoi-e.  but  she  did  n't. 
Then,  a  day  or  two  later,  I  did  something  that 
surprised  even  myself,  for  I  had  n't  the  faintest 
intention  of  doing  it.  I  had  been  taking  a  walk 
that  afternoon  and  was  just  coming  home,  pass- 
ing on  the  way  the  high  brick  wall  of  the  Bene- 
dict house.  It  was  just  as  I  reached  the  closed 
gate  that  an  idea  popped  into  my  head. 


"You  know,  they  say  that  no  visitors  are  ever 
admitted,  and  no  rings  or  knocks  at  the  gate  are 
ever  answered.  Well,  something  suddenly 
prompted  me  to  ring  that  bell  and  see  what  would 
happen.  I  never  stopped  to  ask  myself  what  I 
should  say  if  some  one  came  and  inquired  what 
I  wanted.  I  just  rang  it  suddenly  (and  I  had  to 
pull  hard,  the  old  thing  was  so  rusty)  and  far 
away  somewhere  in  the  house  I  heard  a  faint 
tinkle. 

"Then  I  got  kind  of  panic-stricken,  wondering 
what  I  'd  say  if  any  one  did  really  come.  But  I 
need  n't  have  worried,  for  what  do  you  suppose 
happened  ?" 

"Nothing  !"  answered  Janet,  promptly. 

"That  's  just  where  you  're  mistaken ;  but  you  'd 
never  guess  what  it  was.  About  a  minute  after 
I  'd  rung  the  bell,  I  heard  light  footsteps  on  the 
walk  behind  the  gate.  But,  instead  of  coming 
toivard  the  gate,  they  were  hurrying  aivay  from 
it :  and  in  another  minute  I  heard  the  front  door 
close.  After  that  it  was  all  quiet,  and  nothing 
else  happened.    Then  I  went  on  home." 

"I  know,"  interrupted  Janet,  whose  quick  mind 
had  already  worked  out  the  problem,  "e.xactly 
what  occurred.  It  was  Miss  Benedict,  who  had 
been  just  about  to  come  out  on  her  way  to  do  the 
marketing.  And  your  ring  frightened  her,  and 
sent  her  hurrying  back  into  the  house.  Is  n't  it 
all  singular !" 

"Y'es,  that  must  have  been  it,"  agreed  Marcia. 
"And  it  made  me  more  curious  than  ever  to  un- 
derstand about  it.  And  I  was  so  annoyed  at  my- 
self for  ringing  at  all.  If  I  had  n't,  I  might  have 
seen  Miss  Benedict  close  by,  when  she  came  out 
of  the  gate.  It  served  me  right  for  doing  such 
a  thing,  anyhow  ! 

"But  after  that  I  got  to  watching,  every  time 
I  went  out,  thinking  I  might  see  her  on  the  street 
somewhere,  especially  if  it  was  about  the  time 
she  usually  did  her  marketing— along  toward 
dusk.  Several  days  passed,  however,  and  I  never 
did.  I  had  thought  of  watching  from  my  win- 
dow to  see  when  she  went  out,  and  then  follow- 
ing her.  But  that  did  n't  seem  right,  somehow. 
It  would  be  too  much  like  spying  on  her.  So  I 
just  concluded  I  'd  trust  to  chance.  And  luck 
favored  me  at  last,  one  morning,  about  a  week 
after  I  'd  rung  her  bell. 

"It  happened  that  the  night  before,  Eliza  sud- 
denly discovered  we  were  all  out  of  oatmeal  for 
breakfast,  and  I  promised  her  I  'd  get  some  very 
early  in  the  morning,  when  I  went  to  take  my 
walk.  You  know,  I  've  found  that  on  these  warm 
summer  days  in  the  city  it  's  much  pleasanter  to 
take  a  walk  in  the  real  early  morning  than  to  wait 
till  later  in  the  day,  when  it  's  crowded  and  hot. 
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And  I  always  used  to  love  walking  in  the  early 
morning,  up  in  Northam. 

"Well,  anyhow,  I  got  up  that  day  about  six.  I 
knew  that  no  stores  near  here  would  be  open  so 
early,  and  1  decided  to  walk  over  toward  the  other 
side  of  town.  It  "s  a  sort  of  poor  section  there, 
and  the  stores  often  open  up  quite  early,  so  that 
folks  can  do  their  marketing  before  they  go  to 
work.  It  was  a  beautiful,  cool  morn- 
ing, and  I  was  quite  enjoying  myself 
when— Jan,   zchal   do   you   think?— I  4    ,^' 


/ 


■  .MAKCIA    TURNED   TO   STAKE  OUT   OK   THE    WI 
AT   THE    HOUSE   OPPOSITE." 

looked  lip,  and  about  half  a  block  ahead  of  nie 
was  a  little  black  figure  with  a  market-basket, 
hurrying  along.  I  knew  it  was  Miss  Benedict  ! 
"Can  you  imagine  mj-  surprise — and  delight  ? 
I  suddenly  made  up  my  mind  I  'd  keep  behind 
her,  and  go  into  the  same  store  she  did.  There 
could  surely  be  no  harm  in  that!  And  by  and  by 
I  saw  her  turn  into  a  little  grocery-shop;  and  a 
minute  or  two  after  in  I  walked,  went  to  the 
counter,  and  stood   right  near  her.     There  was 


no  one  in  the  store  beside  ourselves  and  the 
grocer.  He  looked  sleepy,  and  was  yawning  while 
he  wrapped  up  something  for  her.  He  asked  me 
to  'Wait  a  minute,  please  !'  which,  of  course,  I 
was  only  too  delighted  to  do,  as  it  gave  me  a 
perfect  right  to  stand  close  by  my  mysterious  lit- 
tle neighbor  and  hear  her  speak. 

"And  it  was  right  there,  Janet, 

that  I  got  the  surprise  of  my  life. 

She  still  wore  her  blaci:  veil,  and 

jfc^  jM,        it  was  so  thick  that  not  a  bit  of 

^KJ^        lier  face  could  be  seen.   Her  dress 

HB  K  was  the  most  old-fashioned  thing 

^  *  —it  looked  twenty  years  old.  if 

not    more.      I    don't    know    w-hat 

sort  of  a  voice  I  had  expected  to 

hear,   but   it   was   nothing   in   the 

least  like  what  I  did  hear. 

"I  can't  exactlj'  describe  it  to 
you,  Jan,  but  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  speaking  voice  I  've 
ever  heard  in  my  life!  It  was 
soft,  and  flute-like,  and  so— so 
appealing '  It  somehow  went 
straight  to  my  heart.  It  made  me 
feel  as  if  1  wanted  to  take  care 
of  Miss  Benedict,  somehow,  1 
can't  exactly  explain  it.  Even 
when  she  was  speaking  of  such 
commonplace  things  as  butter 
and  eggs  and  sugar,  it  was  like- 
like  music.' 

"Well,  in  a  few  moments  she 
had  finished,  and  the  grocer 
jiacked  her  things  in  her  basket, 
and  she  went  away.  I  had  to 
stay,  of  course,  and  get  my  oat- 
meal, and  I  did  n't  see  her  again. 
But  being  so  close  to  her  and 
hearing  that  lovely  voice  had 
changed  my  whole  feeling  about 
her.  .At  first.  I  had  just  been 
interested  and  awfully  curious 
about  the  whole  mysterious  af- 
fair, and,  I  '11  confess,  just  a  wee 
'''""'  bit  repelled  by  the  account  of  the 

queer  little  lady  and  the  strange 
way  she  lived.  I  wanted  to  know  the  explanation 
of  the  mystery,  but  I  did  n't  particularly  want  to 
know  her.  But  after  that,  I  felt  ditterent,  — sort 
of  bewitched  by  that  beautiful  voice.  I  wanted 
to  help  that  Miss  Benedict.  I  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing for  her,  or  try  to  make  her  happier,  or— or 
something,  I  could  n't  quite  explain  what.  And 
1  wanted— oh,  so  much  !  — to  see  her  face,  and 
know  what  she  was  like,  and  more  about  hei'self. 
Can  you  understand,  Jan  ?" 
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"Indeed,  I  can.  P.ut  do  go  on.  I>id  you  ever 
meet  her  again  ?" 

"No,  I  did  n't.  But  I  've  seen— and  heard— 
something  else  that  's  strange,  more  strange  than 
all  the  rest !" 

'Tell  me,  quick  !"  demanded  Janet. 

"Two  nights  ago,  I  sat  here  by  the  window.  It 
was  too  hot  to  turn  on  the  light,  but  it  was  very 
dark  outside.  Presently  I  heard  footsteps  in  the 
Benedict  garden.  They  w.ere  light,  quick  foot- 
steps, and  sounded  exactly  'as  if  scfme  one  were 
running  about,  or  skipping  and  jumping.  First 
I  thought  it  must  be  a  big  dog,  for  it  could  n't 
possibly  have  been  either  one  of  those  two  old 
ladies,  running  and  skipping  that  way!  And  then^ 
I  heard  a  soft  humming,  as  if  some  one  were 
singing  a  tune  half  under  the  breath.  And  then, 
very  soon  after,  a  doof  opened,  and  a  voice  called 
out,  very  softly,  'Come  in,  now  !'  And  after  that 
all  was  quiet.  Now.  Janet  McNeil,  I  'm  simply 
positive  there  's  some  one  else  in  that  house  be- 
side the  two  old  ladies.  — some  one  who  has  n't 
been  seen  yet     What  do  you  make  of  it  ?  " 

"You  must  be  right,"  replied  Janet,  thought- 
fully. "It  could  n't  be  either  of  them  running 
about  the  garden  in  the  dark  and  humming  a  tune. 
It  is  n't  at  all  what  they  'd  be  likely  to  do.  I 
think  it  must  be  some  one  else,  more  — more  Jiii- 
man  and  natural,  somehow.  And  younger,  too. 
But  what  on  earth  do  they  all  keep  so  shut  up  for, 
and  act  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  be  seen  !  It  's 
the  queerest  thing  I  ever  heard  of.  You  certainly 
haze  moved  next  door  to  a  'dark-brown  mystery,' 
Marcia  !" 

For  the  ensuing  hour  the  girls  embroidered  • 
steadily  and  discussed  "Benedict's  Folly"  and  its 
inmates  in  all  their  peculiar  phases.  But,  turn 
and  twist  it  as  they  might,  they  could  find  no 
answer  to  the  riddle.  .\fter  a  while,  Janet 
changed  the  subject: 

"By  the  way.  Marcia,  how  are  you  coming  on 
with  your  violin  practice?  Have  you  begun  tak- 
ing lessons  here  yet  ?  You  know  that  was  one 
of  the  principal  things  you  folks  moved  to  the 
city  for.  — so  that  you  could  study  with  the  best 
teachers." 

"Yes,  I  "ve  begun  with  Professor  Hardwick," 
said  Marcia,  "and  I  've  practised  quite  hard  lately. 
It  's  about  all  I  had  to  do.  He  says  I  "ve  made 
some  progress  already." 


"Oh,  do  get  your  violin  and  play  some  for  me  !'" 
begged  Janet.  "I  'm  just  starving  for  some  good 
music.  I  have  n't  heard  any  since  you  left 
Northam." 

So  Marcia  obligingly  went  to  the  parlor  and 
brought  back  her  violin.  When  she  had  tuned  it 
and  tucked  it  lovingly  under 
her  chin,  she  sat  down  in  the 
window-seat  and  ran  her  bow 
over  the  strings  in  a  shower  of 
liquid  melody.  For  one  so 
young  she  played  astonishingly 
well.  Janet  listened,  breathless, 
absorbed. 

•  "Marcia  dear,  you  have  im- 
proved !"  she  exclaimed,  as  her 
chum  stopped  for  a  moment. 
"Now  do  play  my  favorite !" 
Marcia  laid  her  bow  on  the 
strings  once  more,  and  slipped 
into  the  tender  reverie  of  the 
"Triiumerei."  But  before  it 
was  half  finished,  Janet,  wide- 
eyed  with  astonishment,  laid 
her  hand  on  Marcia's  arm. 

"Look  !'"  she  breathed.  Mar- 
cia followed  the  direction  of 
her  gaze,  and  turned  to  stare 
out  of  the  window  at  the  house 
opposite.  And  this  is  what  she 
saw : 

The  shutter  of  a  window  on 
the  top  floor  had  been  pushed 
partly  open,  and  a  face  looked 
out,  —  a  face  with  big,  appealing 
eyes,  and  a  frame  of  golden,  curling  hair  falling 
all  about  it.  Straight  over  at  the  two  in  the  win- 
dow it  gazed,  eager,  absorbed,  delighted.  And 
then  suddenly,  as  it  detected  their  own  interested 
stare,  it  withdrew,  and  the  shutter  was  softly 
closed. 

The  two  girls  drew  a  long  breath  and  gazed  at 
each  other. 

"Janet.— K'/ifl/  did  I  tell  you!  There  is  some 
one  else  in  that  house !"  cried  Marcia. 

"I  guess  you  're  right !"  admitted  Janet,  quieter, 
but  no  less  excited.  "But  do  you  realize  who  that 
third  person  is,  Marcia  Brett?  It  is  n't  an  old 
lady;  it  's  some  one  just  about  our  own  age  —  it  's 
a  young  girl!" 


A    FACE    LOOKED 
OUT." 


{To  be  continued.) 


V-Aj  By  C(lar£i  Plati:   CQira6  o uicrotH 


Trumpets  sang  a  golden  summons;  heralds  rode  o'er  hill  and  dale: 
"Greeting!     Thus  your  king  connnands  you:   'Henceforth  all  the  Arly  vale 
Lying  westward,  hill  to  forest,  shall  be  kept  a  pleasure-ground. 
Let  no  dweller  in  these  borders  by  next  holiday  be  found.'  " 

Smiling  spoke  the  king,  my  father:  "Choose  the  gift  you  will,  Beaumaiii. 
Anything  is  yours  for  asking  when  your  fete-day  comes  again. 
All  the  court  shall  join  the  revels,  decked  in  carnival  array; 
In  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Arly  we  will  keep  the  holiday." 

"Griflet,  aid  nie  now  in  choosing."    "W'e  must  ponder  well  indeed, 
When  so  much  is  to  be  given  and  so  many  stand  in  need." 
So  we  both  fell  silent,  thinking,  while  along  the  road  we  strolled. 
All  the  trees  were  scarlet  banners  and  the  fields  were  cloth  of  gold. 
Just  before  us  on  the  roadway  flew  a  little  honey-bee. 

"Does  it  mean  that  we  should  follow?"    "Let  us  follow.  Prince,  and  see." 
On  and  up  the  road  went  winding,  and  we  followed  up  the  steep. 
Til!  a  vale  spread  fair  below  us,  lying  in  the  sun  asleep. 
Down  the  slippery  path  went  sliding;  down  the  honey-bee  then  flew; 
Down  right  suddenly  thereafter,  tripping,  tumbling,  went  we  two. 
Landing  in  a  sleepy  garden.    There  a  beehive's  golden  dome 

•  Rose  beneath  the  shady  branches.  — and  the  bee  had  led  us  home. 

So  it  was,  we  saw  an  old,  old  man,  a  staff  within  his  hand. 
Tremblingly  he  stood,  o'erlooking  all  the  sunny,  sleepy  land ; 
Then  he  tottered  to  the  beehive:  "  'Bees,  awake!    O  bees,  awake! 
For  your  master  is  departing,  and  another  you  must  take.' 
Eastward  from  my  sheltering  forest,  westward  from  my  sunset  hill. 
Here,  between,  my  little  homestead,  — can   I  bear  so  much  of  ill? 
"All  the  Arly  vale  henceforward  shall  be  kept  a  pleasure-ground.' 
I  nnist  not  be  found  here  longer.  — Where,  then,  where  shall  I  be  found!" 

Oh,  I  could  not  wait  to  listen  I     "Quickly,  Griflet,  let  us  go. 
I  must  choose  my  birthday  present.    Now  I  know  !  oh,  now  I  know !" 
But  we  stopped  before  the  beehive:  "  'Bees,  awake !    O  bees,  awake  !' 
No,  your  master  is  not  going.    It  was  only  a  mistake." 
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T'or  your  Master  is  departing.  ^  , 
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WITH  A  COIL  OF  ROPE 


BY  EDWARD  HUNTINGTON 


The  afternoon  sun,  settling  toward  the  flat  hori- 
zon-line, shone  as  a  fierce  red  disk  flanked  by  two 
fiery  "sun-dogs"  — infallible  harbingers  of  arctic 
weather  in  that  desolate,  wind-swept,  prairie  coun- 
try. The  peculiar  red  glare  reflected  from  the 
surface  of  the  boundless  waste  of  snow  seemed  to 
augment,  rather  than  lessen,  the  piercing  cold. 
A  solitary  white  jack-rabbit,  hardly  distinguish- 
able in  the  surrounding  whiteness  except  by  its 
elongated,  bobbing  shadow,  hopped  about  with  its 
peculiar  jerking  gait,  indifferent  to  the  tempera- 
ture ;  and  a  mi.xed  company  of  snow-buntings  and 
Lapland  longspurs  scurried  along  before  the  wind 
just  above  the  tops  of  the  dead  weed-stalks,  chirp- 
ing a  cheery  defiance  to  the  cutting  blasts. 

On  this  vast,  cheerless,  snow  waste  there  ap- 
peared to  be  only  one  other  moving  object.  This 
was  a  bob-sled,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  diminutive 
prairie  horses,  in  which  two  boys  were  racing  be- 
fore the  cutting  wind. 

The  smaller  of  the  boys,  a  lad  of  twelve,  drew 
the  robe  closer  about  him  and  shivered.  His  com- 
panion, who  was  driving,  occasionally  shouted 
encouragement  to  the  horses  and  struck  them 
sharply  with  the  reins. 

"Cold?"  the  larger  boy  asked  presently,  with- 
out turning  his  head. 

"Yes,  clean  frozen,"  the  other  replied,  empha- 
sizing his  statement  with  a  shiver. 

"Slap  your  hands  and  stamp  your  feet,"  his 
companion  instructed ;  "we  "ve  got  ten  miles  to  go 
yet." 

The  smaller  boy  stamped  feebly,  whipped  his 
arms  across  his  body  a  few  times,  and  then  curled 
under  the  robe  again,  his  teeth  chattering. 

Meanwhile  the  larger  boy  continued  to  shout 
to  the  horses  and  urge  them  on  with  slaps  of  the 
reins.  His  round,  red  face  had  become  wreathed 
in  frost  from  his  breath,  even  his  eyebrows  filling 
so  fast  with  the  white  crystals  that  he  must  brush 
them  away  every  few  minutes. 

The  two  bay  ponies  drawing  the  sled  were 
blanketed  all  over  with  the  white  frost,  while 
long  icicles  formed  rapidly  at  their  mouths  and 
nostrils,  causing  them  to  shake  and  toss  their 
heads  impatiently. 

The  storm  had  come  upon  the  boys  without  the 
slightest  warning.  With  a  suddenness  character- 
istic of  these  dreaded  "northers"  the  wind  had 
shifted  to  the  northwest,  causing  the  temperature 
to  fall  forty  degrees  in  less  than  that  number  of 
minutes  and  turning  a  mild  winter  breeze  into  an 


arctic  hurricane.  Fortunately  for  the  boys  in  the 
sled,  there  was  no  snow  in  the  air,  as  the  stiff 
crust  formed  by  the  first  icy  blasts  of  the  wind 
held  the  snow-crystals  in  a  grasp  of  steel. 

In  this  great,  flat,  prairie  country  the  two 
things  most  dreaded  by  the  widely  scattered  popu- 
lation were  the  grasshoppers  in  summer  and  the 
northers  in  winter.  The  insect  scourge  took  its 
toll  in  crops;  the  winter  storm,  in  human  lives. 

The  fierceness  of  these  storms  cannot  be  con- 
ceived by  one  who  has  not  experienced  them. 
Wild  animals  freeze  stiff  in  the  blasts  when 
caught  away  from  their  protecting  shelters.  Do- 
mestic animals  perish  by  thousands.  Men  have 
lost  their  way  and  been  frozen  to  death  in  at- 
tempting to  go  from  their  barns  to  their  houses, 
a  distance  of  perhaps  a  hundred  yards.  To  guard 
against  this  peril,  the  inhabitants  connected  their 
houses  and  barns  by  running  heavy  wires  from 
one  building  to  the  other  — life-lines  for  guiding 
groping  hands  to  the  protecting  door-steps  in  a 
blast  so  fierce  that  eyesight  and  sense  of  direc- 
tion are  lost.  For,  curiously  enough,  in  this  land 
of  blizzards  houses  and  barns  are  built  far  apart; 
in  mild  New  England  they  are  joined  under  one 
roof. 

Horses  and  cattle  sometimes  perished  in  their 
stalls  when,  by  ill  luck,  a  door  or  window  in  the 
stable  had  been  left  open  at  the  time  the  storm 
struck.  For  not  even  the  danger  of  losing  his 
dearest  possession— the  live  stock— would  tempt 
the  average  farmer  beyond  the  threshold  of  his 
warm  house  until  the  storm  had  spent  itself. 

The  norther  which  had  overtaken  the  two  boys 
in  the  sled  was  relatively  a  mild  one;  and  fortu- 
nately for  them,  the  wind  was  at  their  backs.  Yet 
the  cold  penetrated  every  fiber  like  a  knife,  and 
there  were  still  ten  miles  of  open,  treeless  prairie 
to  traverse  before  the  nearest  habitation  would  be 
reached.  Back  of  them,  only  two  miles  away, 
was  another  house  where  they  could  have  found 
shelter  had  the  storm  given  them  warning.  But 
in  the  face  of  the  wind  they  coidd  not  now  re- 
trace their  steps. 

The  larger  boy,  slap[)ing  his  arms  and  urging 
on  the  horses,  kept  himself  comparatively  warm. 
He  was  a  native  of  Norway  and  accustomed  to 
cold  and  hardship.  But  even  he  felt  the  peril  that 
lurked  insidiously  in  that  frightfully  penetrating, 
but  decei)tive,  cold.  When  he  blew-  the  moisture 
from  his  lips,  he  noticed  that  the  drops  froze  in 
the  air  with  a  snap,  and  struck  the  crust  as  little 
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ice-globules.  And  when  he  winked,  his  eyelashes 
froze  together  for  an  instant.  That  *«eant  that 
the  mercury  was  far  below  zero,  and  in  that  dry 
air  a  man  could  freeze  a  hand  or  a  foot  a|most 
without  knowing  it.  So  the  Norwegian  boy 
kicked  his  feet  and  slapped  his  hands  vigorously. 

Occasionally  he  paused  long  enough  to  urge 
his  companion  to  action,  or  ask  him  if  he  was 
keeping  warm.  At  first  he  received  some  re- 
sponse, followed  by  feeble  arm-whippings  and 
stampings  of  the  feet.  But  presently  he  noticed 
that  the  smaller  boy,  huddled  down  in  his  cap,  his 
cliin  buried  in  his  coat  collar,  his  arms  folded 
across  each  other  for  warmth,  made  no  response, 
either  in  words  or  action.  The  older  boy  nudged 
him  with  his  elbow  and  shouted  to  him;  then  he 
hugged  him  sharply,  and  finally  shook  him  vio- 
lently with  his  free  arm ;  but  all  this  failed  to 
rouse  him. 

Instantly  the  Norwegian  boy  knew  what  that 
sleep  meant:  it  was  the  stupor  of  one  freezing. 
1  f  he  could  not  rouse  the  sleeper  at  once  and 
induce  or  force  him  to  exert  himself  to  get  warm, 
the  boy  would  be  beyond  hope  before  they  could 
reach  the  house  still  five  miles  away. 

In  quick  succession  several  plans  suggested 
themselves.  The  lad's  first  impulse  was  to  wTaji 
his  companion  in  his  own  overcoat  and  rush  the 
frosted  team  forward  as  fast  as  possible ;  but  a 
moment's  reflection  showed  the  futility  of  this. 
The  younger  boy  was  too  thoroughly  chilled  to 
be  warmed  by  the  scant  covering  of  another  over- 
coat. He  thought,  also,  of  cutting  the  traces, 
turning  loose  the  horses,  and  making  a  fire  of  the 
sled ;  but  in  the  gale  he  would  probably  exhaust 
his  supply  of  matches  without  getting  the  fire 
started.  And  even  if  he  did  succeed,  the  small 
amount  of  wood  furnished  by  the  sled  would 
hardly  be  sufticient  to  more  than  thaw  out  his 
companion,  and  then  they  would  be  left  on  the 
prairie,  afoot,  and  worse  off  than  before.  For 
aside  from  the  few  bunches  of  dead  grass  scat- 
tered about,  there  was  no  other  fuel  of  any  kind 
within  miles. 

His  only  alternative  was  to  rouse  the  lad  into 
action.  So  with  a  hard  pull  he  brought  the  im- 
patient horses  to  a  walk,  leaped  out,  and  stumbled 
along  beside  the  sled,  still  holding  the  reins.  With 
his  free  arm  he  pulled  the  stupefied  boy  from  the 
seat,  and,  supporting  him  against  his  side,  at- 
tempted to  make  him  walk.  By  shouting  to  him 
and  jerking  him  violently  he  could  get  him  to 
take  a  step  or  two.  but  almost  immediately  the 
lad  would  drop  again  into  his  lethal  sleep,  and 
would  have  fallen  but  for  the  supporting  arm. 

This  would  never  do.  That  stumbling  gait 
would    not    quicken    the    slowly    moving   blood- 


streams in  the  boy's  benuml)ed  arteries.  Nothing 
but  violent  exercise  would  do  that. 

In  his  perplexity  the  Norwegian  lad  noticed  a 
coil  of  rope  protruding  from  under  the  seat  of 
the  sled.  In  that  country  every  driver  carried 
such  a  coil  against  emergencies  that  may  arise  out 
on  the. desolate  plains.  A  novel  idea  suggested 
itself. 

Stopping  the  team,  he  tied  one  end  of  the  rope 
under  the  arms  and  around  the  body  of  the  half- 
conscious  boy,  making  the  other  end  fast  to  one 


"III;  aiti..mpti:d  to  make  him  walk. 

of  the  rings  on  the  upright  stake  of  the  sled. 
Then  he  sprang  into  the  seat.  leaving  his  compan- 
ion lying  in  the  road,  and  started  the  horses,  hold- 
ing them  to  a  walk  for  a  few  steps  until  the  rope 
tightened  and  the  inanimate  body  began  dragging 
along  the  snow-crust.  Watching  over  his  shoul- 
der, letting  the  team  have  its  head,  but  carefully 
controlling  the  speed,  he  brought  the  horses  into 
a  brisk  trot,  the  apparently  lifeless  thing  at  the 
end  of  the  rope  jolting  about  on  the  uneven  places 
with  limp,  flapping  arms  and  legs.  Eagerly  he 
watched  for  some  sign  of  returning  conscious- 
ness, stamping  his  feet  and  whipping  first  one 
hand  and  then  the  other  across  his  chest,  for  he 
too  was  becoming  chilled  to  the  bone. 

On  each  side  of  the  road  were  patches  of  tall 
dead  grass.  Swinging  the  horses  to  one  side,  the 
boy  dragged  the  unconscious  lad,  tossing  and  roll- 
ing, into  this  rattling  growth.  The  thick  bunches 
of   rank   stems  whipped  across  the   unprotected 
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face  with  tingling  blows,  and  the  body  was  jerked 
and  twisted  violently  in  the  entangling  stalks. 

For  several  minutes  the  ruthless  battering 
seemed  to  have  no  effect.  Then  feebly  an  arm 
was  thrown  across  the  face  for  protection.  The 
boy  in  the  sled,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  saw  the 


at  last,  on  a  level  piece  of  road,  he  raised  his 
head  and  attempted  feebly  to  get  up. 

The  driver,  watching  every  movement  intently, 
slackened  the  speed  of  his  horses.  The  boy  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  after  several  futile  attempts  to 
catch  the  rope  or  to  rise,  sank  back  motionless. 


I.    MlXrir.S     IHK    UUTI1I.K.SS    BA  I   II 


action  — the  first  animalo  movcnionl  that  the  freez- 
ing lad  had  given  — and  shouted  exultantly,  partly 
to  give  vent  to  his  feelings  and  partly  as  encour- 
agement to  the  team. 

Straining  at  the  traces  at  full  trot  now,  they 
went  forward,  the  driver  guiding  the  team  so  that 
the  boy  on  the  rope  was  dragged  against  every 
available  binich  of  grass  and  over  the  uneven 
places  in  the  icy  road.  Several  times,  after  a 
particularly  hard  jolt  when  the  boy"s  limp  body 
had  been  thrown  or  twisted  violently,  he  showed 
signs  of  approaching  consciousness,  covering  his 
face  with  his  arm,  or  groping  out  with  his  hands 
to  check  himself  as  he  rolled  over  and  over.     .\nd 


Instantly  the  driver  jnit  the  horses  into  their 
swift  trot  again,  dragging  his  inanimate  burden 
through  the  bunches  of  grass,  tossing  and  jolting 
it  as  before.  Again  the  lad  raised  his  arms  for 
protection,  this  time  with  more  vigor,  and  again 
the  driver  slowed  the  horses  down  to  a  walk. 

Then  the  boy  at  the  rope's  end  began  making 
desperate  efforts  to  rise,-  pulling  and  twisting  and 
writhing  about  in  his  attempts  to  gain  a  footing. 
The  exertion  made  the  blood  surge  through  his 
veins,  and  the  pink  color  come  to  his  cheeks, 
which  were  white  and  ghastly  a  few  moments  be- 
fore. At  first  his  efforts  were  aimless  and  not 
co()r<liuafod.     P.ut  presently  he  began  making  dcfi- 
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nite,  well-directed  endea\ors  fo  rise.  Then,  as 
liis  dulled  senses  quickened,  he  l)e5jaTr  calling  to 
the  X'orwegian  lad— shouting  feebly  at  first,  then 
stronger,  and  sputtering  with  anger  as  he  humped 
against  some  unusually  rough  place.  But  the 
driver  was  apparently  ab.sorbed  with  his  task  of 
driving  the  horses,  whipping  his  arms,  and  stamp- 
ing his  feet. 

^'et  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes  the  young 
Scandinavian  had  watched  every  movement  of 
the  lad  struggling  at  the  end  of  the  rope  and 
gauged  the  speed  of  his  team  just  to  suit  his  pur- 
pose. These  violent  struggles  were  warming  his 
friend  hack  to  life,— the  rojie  was  doing  what  his 
shouts  and  shakings  had  failed  to  accomplish,— 
and  soon  the  boy  would  be  all  aglow  with  warmth. 
But  he  knew  that  as  yet  the  half-frozen  lad  was 
in  a  dazed,  semiconscious  state  from  which  he 
would  quickly  lapse  into  insensibility  again  and 
freeze  in  the  piercing  cold.  He  must  encourage 
him  or  force  him  to  continue  his  violent  exer- 
tions until  he  was  completely  warmed.  Bj-  that 
time  they  would  be  nearly  home.  So  he  carefully 
slackened  the  speed  of  the  horses  to  enable  the 
boy  to  rise,  letting  them  speed  ahead  again  just  as 
he  was  about  to  get  a  footing.  When  he  saw  in- 
dications that  this  method  was  losing  its  effect, 
he  resorted  to  taunting  words,  trying  to  anger 
his  friend  into  violent  efforts. 

-At  last,  on  a  little  rise  of  ground,  the  lad  seized 
the  rope  and  pulled  hnnself  to  a  standing  posi- 
tion. The  momentum  of  the  sled  jerked  him  for- 
ward sharply,  but  this  time  he  kept  his  balance. 
Then,  still  holding  the  rope,  he  ran  forward,  try- 
ing to  reach  the  sled.  But  at  that  moment  the 
driver  started  the  horses  into  their  brisk  trot 
again,  so  that  the  boy  could  not  gain  an  inch  and 
had  all  that  he  could  do  to  keep  his  feet.  Fre- 
quently he  stumbled  to  his  knees :  but  he  was 
strong  now.  and.  assisted  by  the  pull  of  the  rope, 
would  struggle  to  his  feet  again  after  a  few  ef- 
forts. 

Sometimes  the  pace  slackened,  encouraging  him 
to  strain  every  fiber  to  catch  the  elusive  sled:  but 
just  as  his  hands  were  about  to  touch  the  end- 
board,  the  steaming  team  would  spring  forward 
again,  and  a  derisive  laugh  from  the  Norwegian 
boy  answer  his  shouts.  Stung  to  madness  hy  this, 
and  with  every  muscle  tingling  with  vigor,  he 
began  slowly  gathering  in  the  rope,  hand  over 
hand,  running  at  such  speed  that  he  gained  little 
by  little  on  the  horses'  swift  trot  — a  speed  that 
started  the  perspiration  from  every  pore. 

For  almost  half  a  mile  he  more  than  held  his 
ground  against  the  racing  team,  gaining  inch  by 


incli,  the  taunting  shouts  of  the  driver  spurring 
him  on  whenever  he  llagged  for  a  moment.  He 
was  glowing  with  warmth,  but  his  breathing  was 
becoming  labored,  and  his  knees  bent  luider  him. 
With  a  final  efTort,  he  flung  himself  forward  in 
an  attempt  to  catch  the  end-board,  but  missing  it, 
he  rolled  over  and  over  on  the  crust,  this  time  too 
exhausted  to  rise. 

In  a  moment  the  horses  stopped,  and  the  big 
boy  on  the  seat  turned  to  him. 


"'WH.\T    WERK    you    TRYING    TO    DO.  ANVWAY?'" 

"Come  and  get  in !'"  he  called  cheerily.  "I 
guess  you  're  warm  now.  We  ve  only  got  a  mile 
more,  anyhow." 

Without  stopping  to  untie  the  rope,  the  ex- 
hausted boy  rose  and  staggered  forward  to  the 
seat,  wheezing  and  coughing  as  he  did  so. 

"You  blamed  Scandahoovian !"  he  gasped,  half 
choking  with  rage,  as  he  took  his  seat.  "What 
were  you  trying  to  do.  anyway,  kill  me  ?" 

The  big  Norwegian  boy  grinned,  the  film  of  ice 
cracking  on  his  encrusted  cheeks. 

"Kill  you.  Charlie?"  he  repeated,  still  laugh- 
ing. "Kill  you?  No,  saving  your  life.  And  I  've 
nearly  frozen  myself,  trying  to  thaw  you  out." 


ucses 

By  William  Blake  "* 

( ' '  Songs  of  htnocence. '      tjSc)) 

When  the  voices  of  children  are  heard  on  the  green, 

And  laughing  is  heard  on  the  hill. 
My  heart  is  at  rest  within  my  breast. 

And  everything  else  is  still. 
"Then  come  home,  my  children,  the  sun  is  gone  down, 

And  the  dews  of  night  arise; 
Come,  come,  leave  off  play,  and  let  us  away. 

Till  the  morning  appears  in  the  skies." 


"No,  no,  let  us  play,  for  it  is  yet  day. 

And  w^e  cannot  go  to  sleep; 
Besides,  in  the  sky  the  little  birds  fly. 

And  the  hills  are  all  covered  with  sheep." 
"Well,  v^rell,  go  and  play  till  the  light  fades  away. 
And  then  go  home  to  bed." 
The  little  ones  leaped,  and  shouted,  and  laughed, 
And  all  the  hills  echoed. 
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A  WISE  MAN   FROM  THE  EAST 

BY  MONTROSE  J.   MOSES 


A  GREAT  poet  from  India  has  been  visiting  Amer- 
ica. In  his  long  brown  robes,  his  patriarchal 
beard,  and  his  iron-gray  hair,  crowned  by  a  high 
black  velvet  hat,  it  seems  as  though  he  had 
stepped  from  a  picture  of  the  Magi  following  the 
Star.  For  his  eyes  are  luminous  with  the  sparkle 
of  dreams  about  them;  his  song,  when  he  writes, 
is  full  of  love  for  all  things  high  and  low;  his 


Copyriylu  hy  F.  S.  Curtis 

SIR   RABINDRANATH   TAGORE. 

smile  illumines  his  face.  He  is  a  Wise  Man  from 
the  East,  known  as  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore. 

It  is  a  name  familiar  to  most  of  us  in  the  West, 
because  to  him  was  once  awarded  the  N'obcl  Prize 
for  poetry,  and  because  King  George  the  Fifth,  of 
luigland,  gave  him  a  knighthood.  But  in  India 
it  is  a  household  name,  his  songs  being  sung  in 
crowded  quarters  of  the  cities  and  by  travelers 
on  the  far-off  caravan-trails.  And  probably  there 
is  no  man  alive  to-day  more  anxious  for  the 
world  to  be  at  peace,  and  more  truly  a  lover  of 
mankind,  than  he. 

To  meet  Mr.  Tagore  is  to  enter  as  part  of  a 
splendid  story  of  which  he  is  the  hero.  When- 
ever he  spoke  I  felt,  in  his  presence,  as  though 
some  folk-tale  of  India  were  about  to  be  told  me 


-so  different  is  he  from  any  Wise  Man  of  the 
West  I  have  ever  seen.  We  are  living  in  a  world 
where  all  things  move  with  speed ;  he  dwells  in  a 
land  where  no  sky-scrapers  loom  up  and  hide  the 
far  horizon,  and  where  his  eyes  may  follow  an 
approaching  storm  hours  before  it  breaks.  We 
in  the  West  must  ever  be  changing  old  things  for 
new ;  while  he,  seated  on  the  roof-top  of  his  home 
in  India,  silent  and  contemplative,  believes  that 
life  must  not  be  so  crowded  with  fleeting  objects, 
but  must  be  strengthened  by  dreams  as  well. 

This  man,  so  rich  in  his  vision,  has  been  telling 
us  in  America  all  about  India,  and  about  all  the 
many  kinds  of  peoples  living  there  under  English 
rule.  To  most  of  us  only  Kipling's  India  is 
known ;  Moxugli  and  Kim  are  our  Indian  heroes. 
But  Mr.  Tagore  speaks  of  the  people  that  are 
close  to  him  in  every-day  life— the  workers  on 
bis  estates,  the  merchants  in  the  large  cities,  the 
princes  of  the  land,  who  travel  on  the  backs  of 
elephants,  and  the  children  of  his  school.  He 
has  a  message  for  grown  people,  but  perhaps 
what  makes  him  even  more  loved  than  he  other- 
wise would  be  is  that  above  all  else  he  is  happiest 
with  children.  "They  are  nearer  my  own  age  !" 
this  Wise  Man  of  fifty-five  years  exclaims.  His 
volume  of  verses,  "The  Crescent  Moon,"  con- 
tains poem  after  poem  as  full  of  young  folks' 
ways  as  Stevenson's  "Child's  Garden  of  \"erses." 

This  understanding  of  childhood  is  apparent  in 
everything  he  does.  He  visited  a  school  while  he 
was  in  New  York,  and  during  a  reading  which 
he  gave  he  sat  in  a  large  arm-chair,  his  hand 
caressing  the  hair  of  the  smallest  child,  who  sat 
next  to  him  unafraid  and  full  of  wonder.  In 
Bolpur,  India,  where  he  has  his  own  school  for 
the  Bengali  boys,  when  of  an  evening  he  reads 
to  them  some  song  he  has  made,  some  play  he 
has  written,  or  when  they  can  persuade  him  to 
spin  a  yarn  of  magic  or  adventure,  the  littlest 
ones  creep  into  the  room  and  sit  beside  him,  lis- 
tening, even  though  they  may  not  wholly  grasp 
the  meaning  of  what  he  says.  Such  is  the  bond 
between  this  gentle-hearted  man  and  children. 
Not  long  ago  he  was  in  Japan,  and  talked  before 
a  school  filled  with  his  young  Japanese  friends. 
"Do  not  be  frightened  at  me."  he  said,  "or  think 
that  I  am  going  to  give  you. a  long  lecture,  or  good 
advice,  or  moral  lessons.  I  know  I  look  rather  for- 
midable, with  my  gray  beard  and  white  hair  and 
flowing  India  robe,  and  people  who  know  me  by 
mv  exterior  make  the  absurd  mistake  that  I  am  an 
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old  man,  and  give  me  a  higher  seat  and  pay  me 
deference  by  keeping  at  a  distance  tnTm  me.  But 
if  I  could  show  you  my  heart,  you  would  find  it 
green  and  young— perhaps  younger  than  some  of 
vou  who  are  standing:  before  me.    .\nd  vou  would 


when  scarcely  more  than  si.x,  begin  the  task  of 
writing  verses.  When  his  family  tried  to  send 
him  to  school,  he  would  often  play  truant;  and 
though  later  on  they  planned  to  make  a  lawyer 
of  him  by  sending  him  to  O.xford,  in  England,  he 
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find,  also,  that  I  am  childish  enough  to  believe  in 
things  which  the  grown-up  people  of  the  modern 
age,  with  their  superior  wisdom,  have  become 
ashamed  to  own — and  even  modern  school-boys  , 
also.  That  is  to  say.  I  believe  in  an  ideal  life. 
I  believe  that  in  a  little  flower  there  is  a  living 
power  hidden  in  its  beauty  which  is  more  potent 
than  a  Ma.xim  gun.  I  believe  that  in  the  bird's 
notes  nature  expresses  herself  with  a  force  which 
is  greater  than  that  revealed  in  the  deafening 
roar  of  the  cannonade." 

When  Mr.  Tagore  was  a  boy,  his  life  was 
lonely.  For  his  father— a  great  man.  who  had 
much  to  tell  the  people  of  India— was  obliged  to 
travel  far  and  wide.  .\nd  his  mother  died  before 
he  could  fully  know  what  she  meant  to  him.  His 
sisters  and  brothers,  less  wise  than  this  small  lad 
who  dwelt  amidst  comfort  and  lu.xury,  left  him, 
not  to  himself— which  would  have  been  well,  for 
he  loved  nature  and  had  a  rich  imagination  —  but 
to  the  charge  of  servants,  who  more  than  likely 
locked  him  in  a  room  and  forbade  him  moving 
outside  a  circle  which  they  drew  upon  the  floor. 

Even  as  Tennyson,  when  a  child,  was  accus- 
tomed to  run  in  the  fields  and  shout  rhyming 
words  into  the  air,  so  did  Rabindranath  Tagore, 


planned  otherwise.  Indeed,  Rabi,  as  his  brothers 
called  him,  shortening  a  very  long  name,  would 
have  had  a  very  difficult  boyhood  had  it  not  been 
that  his  father,  known  the  country  wide  as  the 
Maharshi.  or  the  Sage,  began  taking  his  son  on 
trips  with  him.  Once  they  traveled  to  Bolpur, 
where  there  was  a  retreat,  or  Aslirain,—a.  house 
to  which  Tagore 's  father  could  go  undisturbed 
and  spend  days  thinking  of  what  was  most  needed 
for  the  welfare  and  future  happiness  of  India. 
In  such  an  atmosphere  the  boy  was  left  to  roam 
the  countr\  over,  and  there  grew  within  him  a 
love  for  nature  under  the  burning  sun  of  midday 
and  the  full  moon  of  night  which  touches  all  his 
verse  and  filters  through  all  his  song.  With  his 
father,  he  got  his  first  glimpse  of  the  Himalayas; 
with  his  father,  he  came  to  love  Bolpur.  There- 
fore it  is  no  surprise  to  find  him  selecting  this 
special  village  as  the  site  for  his  own  school  in 
later  years.  Maybe  at  Bolpur,  with  the  memories 
of  his  ow'n  daj'S  at  school  still  fresh  in  mind,  he 
determined  that  when  he  grew  as  wise  as  those 
who  grow  old  are  supposed  to  become  he  would 
make  the  boys  in  his  school  love  the  things  he 
loved  and  do  the  things  he  had  done— all  e.xcept 
play  truant ! 
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Thus  Rabindranath  Tagore  grew  from  boyhood 
into  manhood.  In  company  with  his  father,  and 
while  superintending  his  father's  plantations,  he 
also  began  to  realize  what  India  most  needed 
for  her  good.  By  this  time,  having  been  a  stu- 
dent at  Oxford  for  a  year,  he  could  speak  English 
sufTiciently  well  to  write  in  that  language.  And 
though  his  poems  and  songs  and  stories  and  plays 
were  first  composed  in  his  own  native  language. 
Bengalese,  he  began  to  translate  what  he  had 
thus  written  into  English,  with  the  consequence 
that  his  voice,  sounding  in  far-off  India,  gave  a 
new  idea  to  the  West  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  and 
dreams  and  picturesque  excitement  of  Indian  life. 
Suddenly  the  people  of  the  West  began  to  give 
heed  to  tiie  poet  of  the  East,  until  to-day  the  name 
of  Rabindranath  Tagore  is  almost  a  household 
word,  as  it  has  been  for  years  in  India. 

Is  he  a  new  poet,  every  one  queried?  .Has  he 
come  suddenly  into  fame,  they  asked?  And  they 
were  surprised  to  learn  that  not  only  had  this  Wise 
Man  of  the  East  been  preaching  love  and  peace 
and  hope  to  his  people  for  many  years,  but  that 
he  was  a  teacher  whose  school,  founded  fifteen 
years  ago,  was  doing  much  to  further  the  welfare 
of  his  country.  They  found,  these  surprised  and 
interested  people  of  the  W^est,  that  in  the  East 
the  Tagore  family  had  a  history  stretching  back 
three  hundred  years.  It  was  an  honored  name  in 
India,  representing  princes  and  philosophers  and 
painters  and  musicians  and  teachers.  In  which 
one  of  these  groups  can  we  place  Rabindranath 
Tagore?  First,  he  is  a  poet,  supreme  in  his  song. 
Then  he  is  a  musician,  giving  encouragement  to 
his  nephew  who  conducts  the  music  of  his  school. 
In  his  earlier  days  he  fought  for  wiser  laws  to 
govern  the  Indian  people.  And  he  has  written 
deei)  books  of  jihilosophy  interpreting  the  great 
truths  of  the  world.  But  his  pride  and  his  joy 
seem  centered  in  his  school  at  Bolpur. 

Bolpur  is  a  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta.  The 
school  is  three  miles  from  the  village.  Here, 
fifteen  years  ago,  with  only  two  or  three  boys 
under  his  direction,  Mr.  Tagore  began  his  work 
with  the  youths  of  India.  From  that  time  to 
this  the  school  has  gradually  grown  in  size  and 
importance,  until  to-day  there  are  one  hundred 
and  fifty  boys,  mostly  Bengali  lads,  who  are  liv- 
ing at  Shantiniketan,  or  the  House  of  Peace. 
Here,  under  his  wise  direction,  with  teachers  who 
are  good  comrades  rather  than  strict  disci- 
plinarians, these  boys  are  taught  what  the  West- 
ern boys  are  taught.  But  their  .school  life  is 
lived  in  a  different  manner. 

M  first  glance,  we  might  think  it  rather  irk- 
.some  to  get  up  at  four-thirty  in  the  morning 
and  begin  the  day's  work.     We  know  how  hard 


it  is  even  at  eight-thirty  to  go  to  school  when 
there  are  so  many  more  tempting  things  to  do. 
But  the  Bolpur  students  begin  their  day  thus 
early,  singing  as  they  go,  happy  in  their  tasks 
and  ready  for  them.  Seated  upon  mats,  the  boys 
carry  on  their  studies  out  of  doors.  In  the  rainy 
season— a  season  which  brings  wonderful  cloud 
effects  over  the  land— they  sit  under  the  cover  of 
a  porch.  A  classroom,  with  hard  benches  and 
the  dusty  atmosphere  of  chalk,  is  not  known  to 
them.  They  are  free  in  their  movements,  and  are 
not  subject  to  the  rigorous  rules  of  the  class- 
room. In  fact,  a  visitor  once  arriving  at  Bolpur 
during  the  time  of  examination  was  surprised  to 
find  how  splendidly  alive  the  honor  SN^stem  was. 
When  he  looked  for  the  boys  who  were  writing 
their  examination  papers,  he  found  some  of  them 
seated  beneath  the  trees,  others  perched  high  up 
in  the  branches,  away  from  the  increasing  heat  of 
the  sun,  all  of  them  with  the  spirit  of  freedom 
from  being  watched.  That  is  the  spirit  of  Bol- 
[Hir,  the  spirit  Mr.  Tagore  believes  in. 

They  call  him  Guru,  or  Master,  and  they  come 
to  him  with  all  their  plans  and  all  their  griev- 
ances. He  is  their  comrade,  and  they  are  always 
sure  of  being  understood.  The  school  is  gov- 
erned by  a  jury  selected  from  among  the  boys. 
For  minor  offenses  the  young  culprit  is  brought 
before  his  own  companions  to  be  judged.  If  the 
offense  is  very  great,  he  is  brought  before  the 
council  of  teachers.  At  one  time,  three  boys 
were  thus  tried  by  the  higher  court  and  were  on 
the  eve  of  being  expelled  from  the  school,  when 
they  went  to  their  Guru  for  advice.  He  told  them 
that  he  himself  would  be  their  lawyer,  would  go 
before  the  teachers  and  plead  their  case,  pro- 
vided they  would  promise  good  behavior  in  the 
future.  ''I  do  not  want  to  know  what  you  have 
done,"  said  Mr.  Tagore;  "it  is  enough  that  you 
promise  to  back  my  words  with  true  goodness." 
There  are  teachers  who  believe  that  sparing  the 
rod  spoils  the  child,  but  when  it  was  finally  de- 
cided that  the  three  boys  were  to  remain,  on  the 
Guru's  reconmiendation,  a  sudden  change  came 
over  the  culprits  and  in  the  end  they  proved  to  be 
three  of  the  finest  lads  in  the  school.  Such  is  the 
fair  and  manly  tone  in  Shantiniketan. 

The  boys  live  in  the  midst  of  nature.  They 
study  beneath  trees,  seated  on  the  grass;  they 
walk  through  the  woods,  their  eyes  keen  and  alert 
to  every  new  flower  arid  to  every  strange  call  of 
bird.  .\n  amusing  story  is  told  of  how  one  morn- 
ing, when  the  luiglish  class  was  gathered  around 
their  teacher,  the  strange  call  of  a  bird  new  to  the 
neighborhood  was  heard.  The  entire  class  rose 
from  their  mats,  headed  by  their  teacher,  and 
went   in   search  of  the  new  bird,   reciting  their 
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lessons  as  they  moveil  along.  Vet,  it  would  Ue 
diftkult,  in  a  crowded  city,  to  have  if'school  like 
that  at  Bolpur.  Mr.  Tagore  realizes  this,  and  is 
glad  that  Bolpur  is  not  a  great  city. 

The  older  hoys,  in  the  hours  toward  evening, 
often  beg  their  teachers  to  go  on  long  walks  with 
them,  giving  their  talks  and  lectures  on  the  way. 
In  the  night-time,  under  the  power  of  the  Iieauti- 


an  approacliing  storm.  Xow,  a  storm  in  India 
gets  into  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants  as  the 
Christmas  season  or  any  holiday-time  creeps  into 
our  hearts.  Mr.  Tagore  became  very  much  ex- 
cited at  the  approach  of  the  storm.  Shortly  after- 
ward the  teachers  missed  him.  He  had  disap- 
peared, and  was  not  seen  again  for  several  hours. 
The  storm  broke  in  all  its  furv  over  the  school. 


ful  moonlight  and  the  cool  of  the  evening,  they 
go  into  the  deep  woods,  these  Indian  lads,  and 
they  sit  around  on  a  mossy  bank  and  tell  stories 
until  far  into  the  night.  Sometimes  it  is  Mr. 
Tagore  who  is  the  story-teller,  or  he  will  begin, 
and  then  ask  other  boys  to  continue  the  tale,  until 
all  of  them  have  spun  a  yarn  of  some  length  and 
some  excitement.  Thus  the  spirit  of  comradeship 
between  teachers  and  pupils  is  allowed  to  grow. 

There  are  many  beautiful  customs  followed  by 
the  boys  at  Shantiniketan.  They  have  morning 
and  evening  song-services.  They  have  anniver- 
sary celebrations  in  the  springtime  and  around 
Christmas.  They  have  particular  poems  to  recite 
at  every  change  of  the  season;  no  better  exempli- 
fied than  in  the  following  interesting  story : 

In  India,  people  seek  the  roof-tops  for  relief 
from  the  heat.  It  is  on  the  roof  that  Mr.  Tagore 
often  spends  hours  in  thought,  listening  now  and 
then  to  the  shouts  of  joy  and  laughter  from  the 
boys  below.  One  day  he  and  some  of  his  teachers 
were  on  the  roof  and  noticed  on  the  far  horizon 


and  in  the  midst  of  the  downpour,  far  off  could 
ije  heard  the  strains  of  approaching  song.  In  a 
little  while,  Mr.  Tagore.  with  twelve  boys,  came 
in  joyfully,  but  soaking  wet  from  head  to  foot. 
They  had  gone  out  to  meet  the  storm,  as  is  the 
custom,  singing  the  Indian  songs  of  greeting. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  Mr.  Tagore  inculcates 
in  the  hearts  of  his  boys  a  love  for  nature. 

This  love  is  seen  among  the  older  boys,  and 
even  among  the  small  ones.  There  is  a  flower 
that  grows  in  India  called  the  champa.  and  its 
blossoms,  instead  of  showing  themselves,  have  a 
way  of  hiding  beneath  the  thick  foliage.  Many 
champa-tTees  are  planted  around  Shantiniketan, 
and  it  is  the  sport  of  the  smaller  boys  to  see 
which  will  gather  the  most  flowers  before  morn- 
ing classes  begin.  "How  often,"  said  one  of  the 
teachers  to  me,  "have  I  been  awakened  as  early 
as  three  in  the  morning  by  the  chattering  of 
young  voices  in  the  champa-trees  beneath  my 
window,  as  their  owners  were  eagerly  seeking 
for  the  blossoms." 
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These  Bengali  lads  make  a  sport  of  the  smallest 
thing.  Every  clay  they  will  go  about  inventing 
unseen  heroes  in  nature.  Without  any  warning, 
they  will  suddenly  say.  "We  are  going  to  have  a 
circus";   and   within   ten    minutes   the    fields   are 
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converted   into  a   regular   traveling  show.     But 

they  are  as  quick  to  drop  a  thing  as  they  are  to 

begin  it.     They  do  not  do  things,  however,  by 

halves.        Having      returned. 

probably,     from     a     Calcutta 

fair,  they  will  suddenly  decide 

to  have  a  fair  themselves,  and 

little  booths  and  stalls  will  hu 

established  all  over  the  place. 

while  the  boys  will  turn  to  the 

kitchen    and    begin    cooking 

things    for   sale.     It   is  all   a 

very  jolly  spirit,  coupled  with 

a  very  keen  imagination  and 

a  very  retentive   memory  of 

what    has   been    seen.      How 

often  have  these  Bolpur  lads 

been  taken  to  Calcutta  on  a 

little   wheezing   railway   that 

travels   at    the    rate   of   only 

eighteen  miles  an  hour,  and 

if.  while  in  the  city,  they  have 

seen  a  long  play,  they  come 

back  to  school  and  reproduce 

it    almost    verbatim    for    the 

amusement  and  entertainment 

of  theirteachers  and  comrades. 

They  have  their  games,  such  as  i)eg-to|)  and 
football,  and  they  play  like  all  healthy  lads  of 
the  West.  But  they  know  when  to  keep  quiet, 
when  not  to  worry  the  Guru,  who  might  be  writ- 


ing. For  when  ^Ir.  Tagore  writes,  these  boys 
understand  that  he  will  come  to  them  after  he  is 
done  and  read  his  poem  or  his  play  to  them.  Mr. 
Tagore  does  not  force  them  to  do  what  they  do 
not  wish  to  do.  It  is  his  desire  that  they  should 
tell  him  w-hat  they  like,  and,  if  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  satisfy  them,  he  does.  When  the  school 
was  first  started,  there  was  no  regular  music- 
teacher.  y\r.  Tagore  had  visions  of  little  boys 
and  girls  placed  upon  stools,  practising  five-finger 
exercises  when  they  should  have  been  out  at  play. 
So  he  determined  that  music-lessons  should  not 
be  given  in  his  school  until  his  boys  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  taught.  Gradually  the  boys  kept 
coming  into  the  room  during  the  morning  and 
evening  song-services,  and  joined  in  the  singing. 
.\nd  gradually,  too,  Mr.  Tagore  saw  that  they 
wanted  the  music,  and  then  he  sent  for  his  music- 
teacher.  In  a  similar  way,  also,  he  hopes  to  dis- 
cover that  his  boys  have  an  interest  in  making 
things.  He  wants  for  Shantiniketan  a  carpen- 
ter shop,  where  his  boys  can  go  and  see  how 
useful  objects  are  turned  out  by  hand  and  by 
machinery. 

During  all  this  time  the  boys  are  taught  the 
fundamentals  we  are  taught  at  school— geog- 
raphy, reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  together  with 
Bengali,  English,  and  Sanskrit.  They  have  their 
libraries  of  Engli.sh  books,  as  well  as  of  those  of 
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India,  anti  under  Mr.  Tagore's  guidance  they  are 
told  the  legends  contained  in  the  "Ramayana,"  a 
great  classic  folk-tale  of  the  East,  ^^'e  may  ask 
what   English  books  these  Indian  lads  most  en- 
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joy.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that,  among 
the  younger,  George  MacDonakl's  '•'At  the  Back 
of  the  North  \\'ind"  is  the  most  popular;  and  that 
among  the  older  boys  Victor  Hugo's  "Les  Mise- 
rables"  is  in  constant  demand.  Even  the  young- 
est do  not  seek  for  books  of  one  syllable.  They 
are  not  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Tagore  as  though  they 
were  childish.  They  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
high  thinking;  and  high  think- 
ing brings  high  thought. 

They  are  not  petted  and 
pampered.  They  are  hardened 
in  their  bodies  by  free  contact 
with  the  earth  as  they  walk 
here  and  there  barefooted. 
They  have  their  boyish  tests  of 
strength,  as  all  lads  have  when 
they  get  together.  One  of  the 
teachers,  only  last  summer, 
found  a  young  Bengali  on  the 
roof-top  with  his  back  bared 
to  the  blazing  sun.  When  the 
boy  was  questioned,  he  said  he 
was  taking  up  a  dare  made  by 
another  boy  that  he  could  not 
do  it. 

There  are  two  characteris- 
tics of  the  Bengali  lads  as  seen 
in  Shantiniketan.  The  one  is 
self-sacrifice,  and  the  other, 
implicit  trust  where  trust  is 
given.  I  am  told  that  no  mat- 
ter how  young  the  boys  may 
be.  they  are  wonderful  in  a  sick-room,  show- 
ing a  gentleness  and  an  understanding  which 
we  usually  associate  with  grown  people.  Often, 
through  an  entire  night,  these  boys  will  take 
turns  in  sitting  up  with  one  of  their  sick  com- 
rades. Not  only  that,  but  many  of  the  older 
boys,  who  might  otherwise  spend  their  evenings 
wandering  afield  in  the  moonlight,  go  to  the 
near-by  village  and  teach  in  a  night-school,  giving 
to  the  natives  the  instruction  which  otherwise 
they  could  not  afford  to  get. 

Then,  because  of  the  comradeship  existing  be- 
tween teachers  and  pupils,  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
self-governing  school.  Not  many  years  ago  there 
was  a  young  teacher  studying  for  his  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  at  the  University  of  Calcutta.  He 
taught  at  Shantiniketan,  and .  the  boys  followed 
him  here  and  there,  hanging  on  every  word  be- 
cause of  the  beautiful  faith  he  had  in  them.  "He 
was  barely  nineteen."  writes  Mr.  Tagore,  "but 
he  had  a  wonderful  soul,  keenly  responsive  to  all 
that  was  beautiful  and  great  in  the  realm  of  na- 
ture and  the  human  mind.  With  him.  the  boys 
never  felt  that  thev  were  confined   in  the  limits 


of  the  teaching  class.  They  would  go  with  him 
to  the  forest  when  in  the  spring  the  sal-trees  were 
in  full  blossom,  and  he  would  recite  to  them  his 
favorite  poems.  He  used  to  read  to  them  Shak- 
spere,  and  even  Browning,  explaining  to  them  in 
Bengali  with  his  wonderful  power  of  expression. 
He  knew  that  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  for  the 
boys  to  understand   literally  and  accurately,   but 
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that  their  minds  should  be  roused,  and  in  this  he 
was  always  successful."  That  is  the  way  teachers 
work  with  their  pupils  at  Shantiniketan. 

The  visitor  to  the  Ashrcijii  will  see  many  things 
far  different  from  our  Western  life,  but  he  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  happiness  of  the 
place  presided  over  by  the  Wise  Man  from  the 
East.  And  when  he  is  about  to  leave,  he  will 
become  the  center  of  a  ceremony  described  very 
vividly  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Pearson,  who  is  now  one 
of  the  teachers  at  Shantiniketan.  "The  morning 
I  left,"  he  writes,  "there  was  a  farewell  cere- 
mony, according  to  ancient  Hindu  custom  when 
a  guest  leaves  an  Ashram  for  the  outer  world.  I 
was  garlanded,  and  a  handful  of  rose-petals,  to- 
gether with  some  grains  of  paddy  and  some  grass 
(symbolic  of  the  plentitude  and  fruitfulness  of 
life),  was  offered  me,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  teachers  pronounced  over  me  the  blessing 
which  is  found  in  the  Sanskrit  'Sakuntala'  and 
which  has  been  translated  by  the  poet :  Pleasant 
be  thy  path,  with  intervals  of  cool  lakes  green 
with  the  spreading  leaves  of  lotus,  and  w-ith  the 
shady  trees  tempering  the  glare  and  heat  of  the 
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sun  —  let  its  dust  be  gentle  for  you  even  like  the 
pollen  of  Howers  borne  by  the  calm  and  friendly 
breeze— let  your  path  l)e  auspicious." 

It  takes  about  a  month  for  the  West  to  travel  to 
IJolpur.  It  is  a  far-ofT  land,  with  strange  customs 
and  problems  different  from  ours.  But  I  do  not 
doubt  that  were  a  Western  boy  to  visit  Shanti- 
niketan.  it  would  not  take  him  long  to  miderstand 
the  ways  of  these  Bengali  boys.  He  might  find 
It  difficult  to  move  rapidly  in  bare  feet,  for  our 
lioys  have  become  accustomed  to  shoes,  and  to 
them  who  wear  shoes  it  is,  as  the  Persian  legend 
says,  "as  though  the  whole  world  were  covered 
with  leather."  The  Western  i)oy  might  not  be 
able  to  climb  trees  with  that  intimate  knowledge 


of  every  branch  the  Bengali  boy  has;  but  with  the 
understanding  that  exists  between  young  people, 
he  would  soon  find  himself  at  home.  Certainly, 
Rabindranath  Tagore  might  look  strange  to  him 
in  his  long  robes,  but  he  would  come  under  the 
spell  of  this  master-poet,  even  as  the  West  is  now 
listening  to  all  that  the  Wise  Man  from  the  East 
has  written.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
verses  in  "The  Crescent  Moon"  were  first  set 
down  in  Bengali:  child-life,  with  its  love  of  ad- 
venture and  imagination,  is  the  same  the  world 
over. 

It  is  well  that  both  young  and  old  know 
something  of  Rabindranath  Tagore.  He  is  a 
Wise  Man  from  the  I'^ast,  but  not  so  wise  that 
the  smallest  of  us  camiot  understand  him. 


FATE  AND  FIAMHTTA 


{Fonudfd  ou  /ad) 


\V<  HENRY  A.   FARNHAM 


If  Fate,  being  fore-handed  and  always  "on  the 
job,"  has  planned  every  man's  future  in  advance, 
as  certain  poets  and  other  profound  thinkers  have 
held,  why  does  she  not  do  the  same  by  Persian 
kittens?  Is  n't  it  rea.sonable  to  suppose  it  was  all 
written  on  Fiametta's  forehead  from  the  first, 
even  to  the  bidl-terrier  and  the  psychological  mo- 
ment ?  Most  certainly  it  is.  Everything  dove- 
tails together  much  too  closely  to  admit  of  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  one  who  is  at  all  enlightened. 
Consider,  and  then  decide  for  yourself. 

Begin,  say,  at  Bronxville,  and  work  carefully 
southward  until  you  come  to  the  Harlem  River, 
.•-learcb  as  long  as  you  like,  and  you  will  find  no 
family  happier  than  Papa  and  Mama  Tartoue  and 
little  lean  and  Fiametta,  who  lived  in  a  cottage 
with  a  scraggly  rose-bush  beside  the  front  door 
and  piles  of  rusty  tin  cans  beside  the  back. 

I'apa  Tartoue's  Christian  naine  was  Pierre,  and 
he  worked  in  a  iihonograph  factory,  hoarding 
every  penny  of  his  wages  against  the  day  they 
should  all  return  to  the  little  village  in  war-ridden 
Lorraine  that  he  still  called  home.  Incapacitated 
for  the  army  because  of  a  crippled  foot,  he 
nevertheless  longed  to  share,  in  the  midst  of  the 
friends  of  his  early  years,  whatever  might  be  in 
store  for  his  beloved  country.  For  five  long, 
happy  years  the  little  cottage  had  held  them,  until 
iMametta  the  kitten  had  attained  lo  fidl-grown 
cathood.      But  "f'liil  Jean"     he  was  still  f^rlit. 


And  now  comes,  I  jiromise  you,  the  only  note 
of  tragedy.  Let  us  dwell  upon  it  no  longer  than 
is  necessary. 

There  came  a  day  when  Mama  Tartoue  sickened 
and  took  to  her  bed.  Two  weeks  later  she  died, 
and  Jean  was  heartbroken.  It  was  this  that 
caused  Papa  Tartoue  to  leave  the  jihonograph 
factory  and  the  cottage,  now  grown  all  too  lonely, 
and  go  back  to  h'rance  once  more. 

",\nd  I'iametta?  She  goes  with  us?"  queried 
little  Jean,  when  his  father  told  him  of  the  forth- 
coming voyage. 

"Xoii.  Fiametta  remains!"  answered  Papa  Tar- 
toue. Nor  did  tears  or  entreaty  move  him.  He 
became  as  adamant,  or  chilled  steel,  or  charity,  or 
a  mattress  in  a  hall-bedroom,  or  whatever  it  is 
that  is  hardest.  And  so,  for  the  time,  the  matter 
ended. 

On  sailing  day,  a  week  later,  there  appeared 
on  the  North  River  pier  of  the  Parisian  Line 
M.  Tartoue  and  son,  with  trunks,  bags,  boxes, 
and  second-cabin  tickets  for  home,  .\mong  their 
belongings  was  a  wicker  basket,  filled  mostly  with 
linen.  .And  inside,  — you  have  cleverly  guessed  it 
at  once,— curled  up  on  a  pile  of  sheets  and  jiillow- 
cases.  was  Fiametta,  surreptitiously  placed  there 
before  leaving  home  by  the  wily  Jean,  hopeful  of 
smuggling  his  pet  aboard  the  steamship  despite 
his  father's  mandate.  .Alas  for  the  futility  of 
lunnan  hopes!     It  was  not  to  be. 
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Nearly  all  llie  passengers  were  on  hoard,  the 
last  trunk  hail  been  stowed  in  the  hekl,  and  the 
gangway    was    about    to    be    trundled    from    the 


o»n'.'"  and  then  another  and  another.  Surprise, 
understanding,  and  indignation  registered  upon 
M.  Tartoue's  countenance  in  kaleidoscopic  waves 
that  broke  into  storm. 

The  tempest  that  followed  attracted  a  circle  of 
spectators.  Little  Jean's  pleadings  were  of  no 
avail.  Time  was  pressing.  The  cover  was  torn 
from  the  basket.  Fiametta  was  tossed  uncere- 
moniously to  the  floor  of  the  dock.  M.  Tartoue 
and  the  weeping  Jean  hastened  on  board  just  as 
the  gangway  was  lowered,  and,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  deep-throated  whistle,  cheers,  and  the 
wavhig  of  handkerchiefs,  the  liner  commenced 
moving,  stern  foremost,  out  into  the  stream. 
They  are  sad,  these  partings— always. 

It  is  perhaps  pardon- 
able in  a  cat,  even  a  Per- 
sian cat,  who  has  been 
carried  several  miles  in- 
side a  wicker  basket,  and 
who  has  had  no  end  of 
other  strange  experi- 
ences, to  lose,  tempo- 
rarily, a  bit  of  her  usual 
savoir-faire  on  suddenly 
finding  herself  dumped 
in  the  center  of  a  steam- 
ship pier  as  a  liner  is 
leaving.  Almost  any  cat 
might.  At  any  rate,  Fia- 
metta did. 

She       looked       about 


■■FIAMETTA    WAS    TOSSED    UNCEREMOMOL'SLy    TO   THE    FLOOR   OF    THE    DOCK.- 

when%1t  !^l>f/''°''''^  °^  ^'''"^^'  '°"g^'^°'-e"en.  wildly.  Glimpsing  sunlight  at  the  street  end  of 
cesses  nT^\.Ti\T  '  "'°'''^-  -^'""^  '^'  ''-  '^'  '^°'^-  ^he  started  for  it.  scurrying  between 
cesses  of  the  basket  came  an  unmistakable  ''Me-      men's  legs  and  under  automobiles  and  horses   in- 
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tciit  only  upon  going  chcwherc—ivuinicrlust  in 
acute   form,  as  it  were. 

As  Fiametta  emerged  on  the  asjihalt  she  wa- 
vered uncertainly,  turning  southward.  Then  Fate 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  brindle  bull-terrier, 
the  property  of  a  storekeeper  on  the  opposite 
corner.  The  dog  had  been  viewing  life  with  a 
bored  air,  showing  occasional  interest  in  fleas, 
when  Fiametta's  frenzied  flight  brought  her  into 
his  line  of  vision.  It  seemed  almost  too  good  to 
be  true,  and  he  started  for  her  with  enthusiasm. 

On  the  outside  of  the  pier-shed,  running  from 
the  street  to  the  extreme  riverward  end  of  the 
dock,  was  a  string-piece,  perhaps  a 
foot  in  width.  Cleats  were  aflixed  to 
it  at  intervals.  To  them  the  big 
hempen  hawsers  that  held  the  liner 
were  made  fast.  iMametta  .started 
down  the  stringer  with  the  bull- 
terrier  three  jum])s  behind. 

By  this  time,  half  the  length  of  the 


bearded  sailors  in  greasy  blue  denim  watched 
her  precarious  progress  up  the  rope.  She  reached 
the  deck,  and  at  a  nod  from  the  second  officer, 
who  stood  over  them,  they  started  for  her.  A 
few  very  lively  seconds  followed,  and  then  one  of 
the  sailors  had  a  scratching,  struggling  ball  of 
fur  in  his  arms.  The  otificer's  head  inclined  to- 
ward the  rail.  Without  hesitation  the  sailor 
hurled  Fiametta  far  outward  over  the  murky  wa- 
ter. She  straightened  herself  in  mid  air  and  shot 
downward. 

Ijut  bate  was  wide  awake.    Instead  of  a  splash, 


steamship,  with  stubby-nosed  tugboats  imffing 
about,  projected  beyond  the  end  of  the  pier  into 
the  river.  All  the  hawsers  had  been  cast  off  save 
the  one  at  the  bow,  usually  the  last  link  with  land. 
And  to  this  came  iMametta,  with  her  enemy  in 
close  pursuit.  It  was  a  sporting  chance,  but  iMa- 
metta took  it.  Up  the  rope  she  started,  her 
claws  clutching  the  fibers  at  every  leap.  The 
terrier  looked  longingly,  but.  realizing  his  limita- 
tions, made  no  attempt  to  follow.  His  part  in  the 
drama  was  over,  he  felt.  Fiainetta"s  most  thrill- 
ing scene  was  yet  to  come. 

Clustered  in  the  Ixiw  about  the  steam  windlass. 


'■  FIA.MKTTA    Sl'.'MiTEn  DOWN 

HIE  sirinc;er  with  thk  bum.- 

TEKRIER  THREE  JUMPS    BEHIND." 


Fiametta,  gazing  about  in  terror, 

merely    landed     lightly    upon    the 

deck  of  a  tugboat  directly  beneath. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait.     Having 

seen  her  hurtling  through  the  air, 

two  deckhands  started,  the  spirit 

of    the    huntsman    burning   within.      They 

stretched  out  hands  to  seize  the  quarr> — 

and  Fate  played  the  ace. 

Towering  above  was  the  wall-like  side  of 
the  steamship,  glistening  in  its  coat  of  fresh 
black  paint,  b'our  feet  over  the  spot  where  Fia- 
metta crouched  was  an  open  port-hole.  She 
glimpsed  it,  and,  gathering  herself,  sprang  upward. 
It  should  not  be  difficult  to  guess  the  rest.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  port,  of  cour.se,  sat  little 
Jean,  still  sobbing  because  of  the  loss  of  his 
Fiametta.  Imagine,  then,  his  joy  when  she  so 
miraculously  sailed  through  the  opening  before 
bini,  scarcely  eight  inches  in  circumference,  and 
landed  in  his  lap,  unharmed.  Amazement  and 
then  a  wave  of  delirious  happiness  seized  him 
and  he  clasped  her  to  his  breast.  Outside,  one 
by  one,  the  tugboats  dropped  astern,  and  with 
(irow  pointed  down-stream,  the  great  liner  com- 
menced feeling  her  way  toward  the  Ambrose 
Channel  and  the  open  sea  beyond. 
.\nd   1  ate  lansjiu'd. 
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Chaptkr  I\' 

betsy  goes  to  school 

Elizabeth  Ann  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear 
Cousin  Ann's  voice  calling:  "ilinner!"  clown  the 
stairs.  It  did  not  seem  possi!)le  that  the  whole 
niornins;'  had  sjonc  by.  "Here,"  said  Aunt  .Vbi- 
gail,  "just  put  that  pat  on  a  plate,  will  you,  and 
take  it  upstairs  as  you  go.  I  've  got  all  I  can  do 
to  haul  up  my  own  two  hundred  pounds,  without 
any  half-pound  of  butter  into  the  bargain." 

The  little  girl  smiled  at  this,  though  she  did  not 
e.xactly  know  why,  and  skipped  up  the  stairs 
proudly  with  her  butter.  Dinner  was  smoking 
on  the  table,  which  was  set  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  pool  of  sunlight.  .\  very  large  black-and- 
white  dog,  with  a  great  bushy  tail,  was  walking 
around  and  around  the  table,  sniffing  the  air.  He 
looked  as  big  as  a  bear  to  Elizabeth  Ann :  and  as 
he  walked,  his  great  red  tongue  hung  out  of  his 
mouth  and  his  white  teeth  gleamed  horribly. 
Elizabeth  Ann  shrank  back  in  terror,  clutching 
her  plate  of  butter  to  her  breast  with  tense  fin- 
gers. Cousin  -Ann  said,  over  her  shoulder:  "Oh, 
bother !  There  "s  old  Shep,  got  up  to  pester  us 
begging  for  scraps  !  Shcp .'  You  go  and  lie  down 
this  minute  I" 

To  Elizabeth  Ann's  astonishment  and  immense 
relief  the  great  animal  turned,  drooping  his  head 
sadly,  walked  back  across  the  floor,  got  upon  the' 
couch  again,  and  laid  his  head  down  on  one  paw 
very  forlornly,  turning  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes 
meekly  at  Cousin  Ann. 

Aunt  Abigail,  who  had  just  pulled  herself  up 
the  stairs,  panting,  said,  between  laughing  and 
puffing :  "I  'm  glad  /  'tn  not  an  animal  on  this 
farm.    Ann  does  boss  them  around  so." 

"Well,  .fODU'body  has  to !"  said  Cousin  .\nn, 
advancing  on  the  table  with  a  platter.  This  proved 
to  have  chicken  fricassee  on  it,  and  Elizabeth 
.Ann's  heart  melted  in  her  at  the  smell.  She  loved 
chicken  gravy  on  hot  biscuits  beyond  anything 
in  the  world,  but  chickens  are  so  expensive  when 
you  buy  them  in  the  market  that  .Aunt  Harriet 
had  n't  had  them  very  often  for  dinner.  .And 
there  was  a  plate  of  biscuits,  golden  brown,  just 
coming  out  of  the  oven  I  She  sat  down  very 
quickly,  her  mouth  watering,  and  attacked  with 
extreme  haste  the  big  plateful  of  food  which 
Cousin  -Ann  passed  her. 

At  .\unt  Harriet's  .she  had  alwavs  been  aware 


that  everybody  watched  her  anxiously  as  she  ate, 
and  she  had  heard  so  much  about  her  light  appe- 
tite that  she  felt  she  must  live  up  to  her  reputa- 
tion, and  had  a  very  natural  and  human  hesita- 
tion about  eating  all  she  wanted  when  there  hap- 
pened to  be  something  she  liked  very  much.  But 
nobody  here  knew  that  she  "only  ate  enough  to 
keep  a  bird  alive,"  and  that  her  "appetite  was  so 
capricious  I"  Nor  did  anybody  notice  her  while 
she  stowed  away  the  chicken  and  gravy  and  hot 
biscuits  and  currant  jelly  and  baked  potatoes  and 
apple  pie — when  did  Elizabeth  Ann  ever  eat  such 
a  meal  before  !     Actually,  her  belt  felt  tight. 

In  the  middle  of  the  meal  Cousin  Ann  got  up  to 
answer  the  telephone,  which  was  in  the  ne.xt 
room.  The  instain  the  door  had  closed  behind 
her.  Uncle  Henry  leaned  forward,  tapped  Eliza- 
beth .Ann  on  the  shoulder,  and  nodded  toward  the 
sofa.  His  eyes  were  twinkling,  and  as  for  .Aunt 
Abigail  she  began  to  laugh  silently,  shaking  all 
over,  her  napkin  at  her  mouth  to  stifle  the  sound. 
Elizabeth  Ann  turned  wonderingly  and  saw  the 
old  dog  cautiously  and  noiselessly  letting  himself 
down  from  the  sofa,  one  ear  cocked  rigidly  in 
the  direction  of  Cousin  Ann's  voice. 

"The  old  tyke  !"  said  Uncle  Henry.  "He  al- 
ways sneaks  up  to  the  table  to  be  fed  if  .Ann  goes 
out  for  a  minute.  Here,  Betsy,  you  're  nearest; 
give  him  this  piece  of  skin  from  the  chicken 
neck  !"  The  big  dog  padded  forward  across  the 
room,  evidently  in  such  a  state  of  terror  about 
Cousin  Ann  that  Elizabeth  Ann  felt  for  him.  She 
had  a  fellow-feeling  about  that  relative  of  hers. 
.Also,  it  was  impossible  to  be  afraid  of  so  abjectly 
meek  and  guilty  an  animal.  .As  old  Shep  came  up 
to  her.  poking  his  nose  inquiringly  on  her  lap,  she 
shrinkingly  held  out  the  big  piece  of  skin,  and 
though  she  jumped  back  at  the  sudden  snap  and 
gobbling  gulp  with  which  the  old  dog  greeted  the 
tidbit,  she  could  not  but  sympathize  with  his  evi- 
dent enjoyment  of  it.  He  waved  his  bushy  tail 
gratefully,  cocked  his  head  on  one  side,  and,  his 
cars  standing  up  at  attention,  his  eyes  glistening 
greedily,  he  gave  a  little  begging  whine. 

"Oh,  he  's  asking  for  more  !"  cried  Elizabeth 
.Ann,  surprised  to  see  how-  plainly  she  could  un- 
derstand dog-talk.  "Quick,  Uncle  Henry !  give 
me  another  piece  !" 

Uncle  Henry  rapidly  transferred  to  her  plate 
a  wing-bone  from  his  own,  and  .Aunt  .Abigail,  with 
one   deft   swoop,   conlribuled   the   neck    from  the 
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platter.  .As  fast  as  she  could,  Elizabeth  .\nn  fed 
these  to  Shep,  who  woofed  them  down  at  top 
speed,  the  bones  crunching  loudly  under  his 
strong  white  teeth.  How  he  did  enjoy  it !  It  did 
your  heart  good  to  see  his  gusto. 

There  was  the  sound  of  the  telephone-receiver 
being  hung  up  in  the  next  room  — and  everybody 
acted  at  once.  Aunt  Abigail  began  drinking  inno- 
cently out  of  her  coffee-cup,  only  her  laughing 
old  eyes  showing  over  the  rim;  Uncle  Henry  but- 
tered a  slice  of  bread  with  a  grave  face,  as  though 
he  were  deep  in  conjectures  about  who  would  be 
the  next  President:  and  as  for  old  Shep,  he  made 
one  plunge  across  the  rooin,  his  toe-nails  clicking 
rapidly  on  the  bare  floor,  sprang  up  on  the  couch, 
and  when  Cousin  Ann  opened  the  door  and  came 
in,  he  was  lying  in  exactly  the  position  in  which 
she  had  left  him,  his  paw  stretched  out,  his  head 
laid  on  it.  his  brown  eyes  turned  up  meekly  so 
I  hat  the  whites  showed. 

I  've  told  you  what  these  three  did,  but  I  have 
n't  told  you  yet  what  Elizabeth  .\nn  did.  .\nd 
it  is  worth  telling.  As  Cousin  Ann  stepped  in, 
glancing  suspiciously  from  her  sober- faced  and 
abstracted  parents  to  the  lamb-like  innocence  of 
old  Shep,  little  Elizabeth  Ann  burst  into  a  shout 
of  laughter.  Tt  's  worth  telling  about,  because, 
as  far  as  I  know,  that  was  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  laughed  out  heartily  in  all  her  life,  Eor  my 
]iart,  1    m  surprised  to  know  that  she  knew  how. 

Of  course,  when  she  laughed,  x-\unt  .Abigail  had 
to  laugh  too,  setting  down  her  coffee-cup  and 
showing  all  the  funny  wrinkles  in  her  face 
screwed  up  hard  with  fun;  and  that  made  Uncle 
Henry  laugh,  and  then  Cousin  Ann  laughed  and 
said,  as  she  sat  down,  '"You  are  bad  children,  the 
whole  four  of  you  !"  .And  old  Shep,  seeing  the 
state  of  things,  stopped  pretending  to  be  meek, 
jumped  dow^n,  and  came  lumbering  over  to  the 
table,  wagging  his  tail  and  laitghing  too;  you 
know  that  good,  wide  dog-smile!  He  i)ut  his 
head  on  Elizabeth  Ann's  lap  again,  and  she  patted 
it  and  lifted  up  one  of  his  big  black  ears.  .She 
forgot  that  she  was  terribly  afraid  of  big  dogs. 

.\fter  dinner  Cousin  -Ami  looked  U])  at  the  clock 
and  said,  "My  goodness  !  Betsy  '11  be  late  to  school 
if  she  does  n't  start  right  off."  She  explained  to 
the  child,  aghast  at  this  sudden  thunderclap:  "I 
let  you  sleep  this  morning  as  long  a.s  you  wanted 
to,  because  you  were  so  tired  from  your  journey. 
Rut  of  course  there  's  no  reason  for  missing  the 
afternoon  session." 

.As  Elizabeth  .Ann  continued  sitting  perfectly 
still,  frozen  with  alarm,  Cousin  .Aim  jumjied  up 
briskly,  got  the  little  coat  and  cap,  helped  her 
up,  and  began  inserting  the  child's  arms  into  the 
sleeves.     She  pidled  the  cMp  well  down  over  Eliz:i- 


beth  .Ami's  ears,  felt  in  the  coat  pocket,  and 
pulled  out  the  mittens.  "There."  she  said,  hold- 
ing them  out,  "you  'd  better  put  them  on  before 
you  go  out,  for  it  's  a  real  cold  day," 

As  she  led  the  stupefied  little  girl  along  toward 
the  door  Aunt  Abigail  came  after  them  and  put 
a  big  sugar  cooky  into  the  child's  hand.  "Maybe 
you  11  like  to  eat  that  for  your  recess-time."  she 
said.    "/  always  did  when  1  went  to  school." 

I'^lizabeth  .Ann's  hand  closed  automatically  about 
the  cooky,  but  she  scarcely  heard  what  was  said. 
.She  felt  herself  to  be  in  a  bad  dream.  .Aunt  l-'ran- 
ces  had  never,  no  nci'cr.  let  her  go  to  school  alone, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  always  took  her 
to  the  new  teacher  and  introduced  her  and  told 
the  teacher  how  sensitive  she  was  and  how  hard 
to  understand  ;  and  then  she  stayed  there  for  an 
hour  or  two  till  Elizabeth  .Ann  got  used  to  things  I 
.She  could  not  face  a  whole  new  school  all  alone 
—  oh,  she  could  n't,  she  would  n't !  -She  could  n't ! 
Horrors!  Here  she  was  in  the  front  hall  — she 
was  on  the  porch  I  Cousin  .Ann  was  saying:  "Xow 
run  along,  child.  Straight  down  the  road  till  the 
first  turn  to  the  left,  and  there  are  the  cross- 
roads, and  there  you  are."  And  now  the  front 
door  closed  behind  her,  the  path  stretched  before 
her  to  the  road,  and  the  road  led  down  the  hill 
the  way  Cousin  .Ann  had  pointed.  Elizabeth 
.Ann's  feet  began  to  move  forward  and  carried 
her  down  the  path,  although  she  was  still  crying 
out  to  herself,  "I  can't !    I  won't !    I  can't !" 

.Are  you  wondering  why  Elizabeth  .Ann  did  n't 
turn  around,  open  the  front  door,  walk  in,  and 
say.  "I  can't!    I  won't!   I  can't!  "  to  Cousin  Ann? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  that  .she  did  n't 
do  it  because  Cousin  .Ann  was  Cousin  Ann.  .And 
there  's  more  in  that  than  you  think  !  In  fact, 
there  is  a  mystery  in  it  that  nobody  has  ever 
solved,  not  even  the  greatest  scientists  and  ])hi- 
losophers.  although,  like  all  scientists  and  philoso- 
phers, they  think  they  have  gone  a  long  way  to- 
ward explaining  something  they  don't  understand 
by  calling  it  a  long  name.  The  long  name  is  "per- 
sonality," and  what  it  means  nobody  knows,  but 
it  is  jjcrhaps  the  very  most  important  thing  in  the 
world  for  all  that.  .And  yet  we  know  only  one  or 
two  things  about  it.  We  know  that  anybody's 
personality  is  made  uj)  of  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
actions  and  thoughts  and  desires  of  his  life.  And 
we  know  that  though  there  are  n't  any  words  or 
any  figures  in  any  language  to  set  down  that  sum 
total  accurately,  still  it  is  one  of  the  first  things 
that  everybody  knows  about  anybody  else.  .And 
that  is  really  all  we  know  ! 

So  T  can't  tell  you  why  T-ilizabeth  .\mi  did  not 
go  back  and  cry  and  sob  and  say  she  could  n't 
;ind  she  wnuld  n't  and  she  could  n't.  as  she  would 
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certainly  liave  clone  at  Ainit  Harriet's.  You  re- 
nicnihor  that  I  could  not  even  tell  you-^vhy  it  was 
that,  as  the  little  fatherless  and  motherless  girl 
lay  in  bed  looking  at  Aunt  Abigail's  old  face,  she 
should  feel  so  comforted  and  protected  that  she 
must  needs  break  out  crying.  Xo,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  it  was  because  Aunt  Abigail  w^as  Aunt 
.Vbigail.  But  perhaps  it  may  occur  to  you  that 
it  's  a  rather  good  idea  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on 
your  "personality."  whatever  that  is  !  It  might 
be  very  handy,  you  know,  to  have  a  personality 
like  Cousin  .\nn's,  which  sent 
Elizabeth  Ann's  feet  down  the 
path :  or  perhaps  you  would 
prefer  one  like  .\unt  Abi- 
gail's. \A'elI,  take  your  choice. 

You  inust  not,  of  course, 
think  for  a  moment  that  Eliza- 
beth Ann  had  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  obeying  Cousin 
.Vnn.  Xo  indeed  I  Xothing 
was  farther  from  her  mind  as 
her  feet  carried  her  along  the 
path  and  into  the  road.  In 
her  mind  was  nothing  but  re- 
bellion and  fear  and  anger 
and  oh,  such  hurt  feelings ! 
She  turned  sick  at  the  very 
thought  of  facing  all  the  star- 
ing, curious  faces  in  the  play- 
ground turned  on  the  new 
scholar  as  she  had  seen  them 
at  home !  She  would  never, 
never  do  it !  She  would'walk 
around  all  the  afternoon,  and 
then  go  back  and  tell  Cousin 
Ann  that  she  could  n't !  She 
would  explain  to  her  how 
.Aunt  Frances  never  let  her  go  out  of  doors 
without  a  loving  hand  to  cling  to.  She  would 
explain  to  her  how  Aunt  Frances  always  took 
care  of  her !  It  was  easier  to  think  about  what 
she  would  say  and  do  and  explain,  away  from 
Cousin  Ann,  than  it  was  to  say  and  do  it  before 
those  black  eyes.  Aunt  Frances's  eyes  were  soft, 
light  blue. 

Oh,  how  she  wanted  Aunt  Frances  to  take  care 
of  her  !  Xbbody  cared  a  thing  about  her  !  Xo- 
body  understood  her  but  Aunt  Frances !  She 
would  n't  go  back  at  all  to  Putney  Farm.  She 
would  just  walk  on  and  on  till  she  was  lost,  and 
the  night  would  come  and  she  would  lie  down  and 
freeze  to  death,  and  then  would  n't  Cousin  Ann 
feel  — 

Some  one  called  to  her,  "Is  n't  this  Betsy?" 

She  looked  up  astonished.  A  young  girl  in  a 
gingham  dress  and  a  white  apron   like  those  at 


Putney  Farm  stood  in  front  of  a  tiny  square 
building,  like  a  toy  house.  "Is  n't  this  Betsy?" 
asked  the  young  girl,  again.  "Your  Cousin  .\nn 
said  you  were  coming  to  school  to-day,  and  I  've 
been  looking  out  for  you.  But  I  saw  you  going 
right  by,  and  I  ran  out  to  stop  you." 

"Why.  where  is  the  school  ?"  asked  Betsy,  star- 
ing all  around  for  the  usual  big,  brick,  four-story 
building. 

The  young  girl  laughed  and  held  out  her  hand. 
"This    is   the   school,"   she   said,    "and    1    am   the 
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teacher,  and  you  'd  better  come  right  in.  for  it  's 
time  to  begin."  She  led  Betsy  into  a  room  with 
geraniums  at  the  windows,  where  about  a  dozen 
children  of  different  ages  sat  behind  their  desks. 
.\t  the  first  sight  of  them  Betsy  blushed  crimson 
with  fright  and  shyness  and  hung  down  her  head  ; 
but  looking  out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes,  she 
saw  that  they,  too,  were  all  very  red-faced  and 
scared-looking  and  hung  down  their  heads.  look-_ 
ing  at  her  shyly  out  of  the  corners  of  their  eyes. 
She  was  so  surprised  by  this  that  she  forgot  all 
about  herself  and  looked  inquiringly  at  the 
teacher. 

"They  don't  see  many  strangers."  the  teacher 
explained,  "and  they  feel  very  shy  and  scared 
when  a  new  scholar  comes,  especially  one  from 
the  city.'' 

"Is  this  my  grade?"  asked  Elizabeth,  thinking 
it  the  verv  smallest  grade  she  had  ever  seen. 
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"This  is  the  whole  school,"  said  the  teacher. 
"There  are  only  two  or  three  in  each  class.  \'oii 
'11  probably  have  three  in  yours.  Miss  .\nn  said 
you  were  in  the  third  grade.  There,  that  's  your 
seat." 

Elizabeth  sat  down  before  a  very  old  desk, 
much  batlercd  and  hacked  up  with  kuife-inarks. 
There  was  a  big  II.  I',  carved  just  over  the  ink- 
well, and  many  other  initials  scattered  all  over 
the  top. 

The  teacher  stepped  back  tu  lier  desk  anil  look 
up  a  violin  that  lay  there.  ".\o\v,  children,  we  '11 
begin  the  afternoon  session  by  singing  '.Vmer- 
ica,'  "  she  said.  She  ])layed  the  air  over  a  little, 
very  sweetly  and  stirringly,  and  then,  as  the  chil- 
dren stood  up,  she  came  down  close  to  them, 
standing  just  in  front  of  Betsy.  She  drew  the 
bow  across  the  strings  in  a  big  chord,  and  said 
"Noiv!"  and  Betsy  burst  into  song  with  the  oth- 
ers. The  sun  came  in  the  windows  brightly,  the 
teacher,  too,  sang  as  she  played,  and  all  the  chil- 
dren, even  the  littlest  ones,  ojienetl  their  mouths 
wide  and  sang  lustily. 

Chapter  \'' 

WHAT    GKADE    I.S    liETSY  ? 

y\FTKK  the  singing  the  teacher  gave  Elizabeth  .Vnn 
a  pile  of  school-books,  some  paper,  some  pencils, 
and  a  pen,  and  told  her  to  set  her  desk  in  order. 
There  were  more  initials  carved  inside,  another 
big  II.  P.  with  a  little  .\.  P.  under  it.  What  a  lot 
of  children  must  have  sat  there,  thought  the  lit- 
tle girl  as  she  arranged  her  books  and  papers.  As 
she  shut  down  the  lid  the  teacher  finished  giving 
some  instructions  to  three  or  four  little  ones  and 
said.  "Betsy  and  Ralph  and  Ellen,  bring  your 
reading-books  uj)  here." 

Betsy  sighed,  took  out  her  third-grade  reader, 
and  went  with  the  other  two  up  to  the  battered 
old  bench  near  the  teacher's  desk.  She  knew  all 
about  reading  lessons  and  she  hated  them,  al- 
though she  loved  to  read.  But  reading  lessons ! 
'N'ou  sat  with  your  book  open  at  some  reading  that 
you  could  do  with  your  eyes  shut,  it  was  so  easy, 
and  you  waited  and  waited  and  waited  while  your 
classmates  slowly  stumbled  along,  reading  aloud 
a  sentence  or  two  apiece,  until  your  turn  came  to 
stand  up  and  read  your  sentence  or  two,  which  li\' 
that  time  sounded  just  like  non.sense  because  you  'd 
read  it  over  and  over  so  many  times  tn  yourself 
before  your  chance  came.  .And  often  you  did  n't 
even  have  a  chance  to  do  that,  because  the  teacher 
did  n'l  have  time  to  get  around  to  yon  at  all,  and 
you  closed  your  book  and  put  it  back  in  your  desk 
without  having  opened  your  mouth.  Reading 
was  one  thing  Elizabeth  .\nn  had  learned  to  do 


very  well  indeed,  but  she  had  learned  it  all  by 
herself  at  home  from  much  reading  to  herself. 
.•\unt  Frances  had  kept  her  well  supplied  with 
children's  books  from  the  nearest  public  library. 
She  often  read  three  a  week— very  diti'erent,  that, 
from  a  sentence  or  two  once  or  twice  a  week. 

When  she  sat  down  on  the  battered  old  bench 
she  almost  laughed  aloud,  it  seemed  so  funny  to 
be  in  a  class  of  only  three.  There  had  been  forty 
in  her  grade  in  the  big  brick  building.  She  sat 
in  the  middle,  the  little  girl  whom  the  teacher  had 
called  Ellen  on  one  side,  and  Ralph  on  the  other, 
Ellen  was  very  pretty,  with  fair  hair  smoothly 
braided  in  two  little  pig-tails,  sweet  blue  eyes,  and 
a  clean  blue-and-white  gingham  dress.  Ralph  had 
very  black  e\'es,  dark  hair,  a  big  bruise  on  his 
forehead,  a  cut  on  his  chin,  and  a  tear  in  the 
knee  of  his  short  trousers.  He  was  much  bigger 
than  l''llen,  and  Elizabeth  .\nn  thought  he  looked 
rather  fierce.  She  decided  that  she  would  be 
afraid  of  him  and  would  not  like  him  at  all. 

"Page  thirty-two,"  said  the  teacher.  "Ralph 
first." 

Ralph  stood  uj)  and  began  to  read.  It  sounded 
very  familiar  to  Elizabeth  .\nn,  for  he  did  not 
read  at  all  well.  What  was  not  familiar  was  that 
the  teacher  did  not  stop  him  after  the  first  sen- 
tence. He  read  on  and  on  till  he  had  read  a  page, 
the  teacher  only  helping  him  with  the  hardest 
words. 

"Xow,  Betsy,"  said  the  teacher. 

I'llizabeth  .Vnn  stood  up,  read  the  first  seiuence, 
and  paused,  like  a  caged  lion  pausing  when  he 
comes  to  the  end  of  his  cage. 

"(!o  on,"  said  the  teacher. 

Elizabeth  .Ann  read  the  next  sentence  and 
sto])ped  again,  automatically. 

"(io  OH."  said  the  teacher,  looking  at  her 
sharply. 

The  next  time  the  little  girl  paused  the  teacher 
laughed  out  good-naturedly.  "What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  yon,  Betsy?"  she  said.  "Go  on  till  I  tell 
you  to  stop." 

So  Elizabeth  .\nn.  very  much  surprised,  but 
very  mtich  interested,  read  on,  sentence  after  sen- 
tence, till  she  forgot  they  were  sentences  and 
just  thought  of  what  they  meant.  She  read  a 
whole  page  and  then  another  jiage,  and  that  was 
the  end  of  the  selection.  She  had  never  read 
aloud  .so  nnich  in  her  life.  She  was  aware  that 
everyln)dy  in  the  room  had  stopped  working  to 
listen  to  her.  .She  fell  very  proud  and  less  afraid 
than  she  had  ever  thought  she  could  be  in  a 
school-room.  When  she  finished,  "Vou  read  very 
well  f"  said  the.  leacher.     "Is  this  very  easy  for 


you ! 


Oh,  vM.'"  said  Elizabeth  .Ann. 
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"I  guess,  then,  tliat  you  d  bolter  not  stay  in 
this  class,  "  said  the  teaclier.  Slie_iook  a  book 
out  of  her  desk.    "See  if  you  can  read  that." 

I'ilizabeth  Ann  began  in  her  usual  school-rcad- 
uig  style,  very  slow  and  monotonous,  but  this  did 
n't  seem  like  a  "reader"  at  all.  It  was  poetry,  full 
of  hard  words  that  were  fun  to  try  to  pronounce, 
and  it  was  all  about  an  old  woman  who  would 
hang  out  an  American  flag,  even  though  the  town 
was  full  of  rebel  soldiers.  She  read  faster  and 
faster,  getting  more  and  more  e.xcited,  till  she 
broke  out  with  "Halt!"  in  such  a  loud,  siiirited 
voice  that  the  sound  of  it  startled  her  and  made 
her  stop,  fearing  that  she  would  be  laughed  at. 
Hut  nobody  laughed.  They  were  all  listening, 
\  ery  eagerly,  even  the  little  ones,  with  their  eyes 
turned  toward  her. 

"\'ou  might  as  well  go  on  and  let  us  see  how 
it  came  out,"  said  the  teacher,  and  Betsy  finished 
triumphantly. 

"H'cU .'"  said  the  teacher,  "there  's  no  sense  in 
your  reading  along  in  the  third  reader.  After 
this,  you  '11  recite  out  of  the  seventh  reader  with 
Frank  and  Harry  and  Stashie." 

Elizabeth  Ann  could  not  believe  her  ears.  To 
be  "jumped"  four  grades  in  that  casual  way!  It 
was  n't  possible  !  She  at  once  thought,  however, 
of  something  that  would  prevent  it  entirely,  and 
w  bile  Ellen  was  reading  her  page  in  a  slow,  care- 
ful little  voice,  Elizabeth  Ann  was  feeling  miser- 
ably that  she  must  explain  to  the  teacher  why  she 
could  n't  read  with  the  seventh-grade  children. 
Oh,  how  she  wished  she  could !  When  they  stood 
up  to  go  back  to  their  seats  she  hesitated,  hung 
her  head,  and  looked  very  unhappy. 

"Did  you  want  to  say  something  to  me?"  asked 
the  teacher,  pausing  with  a  bit  of  chalk  in  her 
hand. 

The  little  girl  went  up  to  her  desk  and  said 
what  she  knew  it  was  her  duty  to  confess:  "I 
can't  be  allowed  to  read  in  the  seventh  reader. 
I  don't  write  a  bit  well,  and  I  never  get  the  men- 
tal number-work  right.  I  could  n't  do  oiiything 
with  seventh-grade  arithmetic!" 

The  teacher  looked  a  little  blank  and  said:  "/ 
did  n't  say  anything  about  your  number-work !  I 
don't  knozv  anything  about  it !  You  have  n't  re- 
cited yet."  She  turned  away  and  began  to  write 
a  list  of  words  on  the  board.  "Betsy,  Ralph,  and 
Ellen  study  their  spelling,"  she  said.  "You  little 
ones  come  up  for  your  reading." 

Two  little  boys  and  two  little  girls  came  for- 
ward as  Elizabeth  Ann  began  to  con  over  the 
words  on  the  board.  .\t  first  she  found  she  was 
listening  to  the  little  chirping  voices,  as  the  chil- 
dren struggled  with  their  reading,  instead  of 
studying  "doubt,  travel,  cheese,"  and  the  other 


words  in  her  lesson.  But  she  put  her  hands  over 
her  cars,  and  her  mind  on  her  spelling.  She 
wanted  to  make  a  good  impression  with  that  les- 
son. After  a  while,  when  she  was  sure  she  could 
spell  them  all  correctly,  she  began  to  listen  and 
look  around  her.  She  always  "got"  her  spelling 
in  less  time  than  was  allowed  the  class,  and  usually 
sat  idle,  looking  out  of  the  window  until  that 
study  period  was  over.  But  now  the  moment  she 
stopped  staring  at  the  board  and  moving  her  lips 
as  she  spelled  to  herself  the  teacher  said,  just 
as  though  slie  had  been-  watching  her  every  min- 
ute instead  of  conducting  a  class,  "Betsy,  have 
you  learned  your  spelling?'' 

"Yes,  ma'am,  T  think  so,"  said  Elizabeth  Ann, 
wondering  very  much  why  she  was  asked. 

"That  's  fine  !"  said  the  teacher.  "I  wish  you  'd 
take  little  Molly  over  in  that  corner  and  help  her 
with  her  reading.  She  's  getting  on  so  much  bet- 
ter than  the  rest  of  the  class  that  I  hate  to  have 
her  lose  her  time.  Just  hear  her  read  the  rest  of 
her  little  story,  will  you,  and  don't  help  her  unless 
she  "s  really  stuck." 

Elizabeth  .\nn  was  startled  by  this  request, 
which  was  unheard  of  in  her  experience.  She 
was  very  uncertain  of  herself  as  she  sat  down 
on  a  low  chair  in  the  corner  of  the  school-room 
away  from  the  desks,  with  the  little  child  leaning 
on  her  knee.  And  yet  she  was  not  exactly  afraid, 
either,  because  Molly  was  such  a  shy  little  roly- 
poly  thing,  with  her  brown  hair  cut  short  like  a 
boy's  and  her  bright  blue  eyes  very  serious  as  she 
looked  hard  at  the  book  and  began :  "Once  there 
was  a  rat.  It  was  a  fat  rat."  Xo,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  be  frightened  of  such  a  funny  little  girl, 
who  peered  so  earnestly  into  the  older  child's  face 
to  make  sure  she  was  doing  her  lesson  right. 

Elizabeth  .Ann  had  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  children  younger  than  herself,  and  she  felt 
very  pleased  and  important  to  have  anybody  look 
up  to  Iter!  She  put  her  arm  around  Molly's 
square,  warm,  fat  little  body  and  gave  her  a 
squeeze.  Molly  snuggled  up  closer,  and  the  two 
children  put  their  heads  together  over  the  printed 
page,  Elizabeth  Ann  correcting  Molly  very  gently 
indeed  when  she  made  a  mistake,  and  waiting  pa- 
tiently when  she  hesitated.  She  had  so  fresh  in 
her  mind  her  own  suffering  from  quick,  nervous 
corrections  that  she  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
speaking  quietly  and  not  interrupting  the  little 
girl  more  than  was  necessary.  It  was  fun  to 
teach,  lots  of  fun  !  She  was  surpri.sed  when  the 
teacher  said,  "Well,  Betsy,  how  did  Molly  do  ?" 

"Oh,  is  the  time  up?"  said  Elizabeth  .Ami. 
"\\'hy,  she  does  beautifully,  I  think,  for  such  a 
little  thing." 

"Do  you   suppose."  said   the   teacher,  thought- 
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fully,  just  as  though  Betsy  were  a  grown-up  per- 
son, "do  you  suppose  she  could  go  into  the  second 
reader,  with  Eliza?  There  's  no  use  keeping  her 
in  t!ie  first  if  she  's  ready  to  go  on." 

Elizabeth  Ann's  head  whirled  with  this  second 
light-handed  juggling  with  the  sacred  distinction 
between  the  grades.  In  the  big  brick  school- 
house  nobody  cirr  went  into  another  grade  ex- 
cept at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  after  j'ou  il 
passed  a  lot  of  examinations.  She  had  not  known 
that  anybody  could  do  anything  else.  The  idea 
that  everybody  took  a  year  to  a  .grade,  no  matter 
what !  was  so  fixed  in  her  mind  that  she  felt  as 
though  the  teacher  had  said:  "How  would  you 
like  to  stop  being  nine  years  old  and  be  twelve 
instead?  .And  don't  you  think  Molly  would  better 
be  eight  instead  of  si.x?" 

However,  just  then  her  class  in  arithmetic  was 
called,  so  that  she  had  no  more  time  to  be  puz- 
zled. She  came  forward  with  RaljA  and  Ellen 
again,  very  low  in  her  mind.  She  hated  arithme- 
tic with  all  her  might,  and  she  really  did  n't  un- 
derstand a  thing  about  it !  By  long  experience 
she  had  learned  to  read  her  teachers'  faces  very 
accurately.  ;ind  she  guessed  by  their  expression 
whether  the  answer  she  gave  was  the  right  one. 
And  that  was  the  way  she  could  tell.  "Sou  never 
heard  of  any  other  child  who  did  that,  did  you? 

They  had  mental  arithmetic,  of  course  (Eliza- 
beth .Ann  thought  it  just  her  luck!),  and  of 
course  it  was  those  hateful  eights  and  sevens,  and 
of  course  right  away  poor  Betsy  got  the  one  she 
hated  most,  seven  times  eight.  She  never  knew 
that  one!  She  said  dispiritedly  that  it  was  fifty- 
four,  remembering  vaguely  that  it  was  somewhere 
in  the  fifties.  Ralph  burst  out  scornfully,  "Fifty- 
six  !"  and  the  teacher,  as  if  she  wanted  to  take 
him  down  for  .showing  off,  pounced  on  him  with 
nine  times  eight.  He  answered,  without  drawing 
breath,  "Seventy-two.  "  Elizabeth  .-\nn  shuddered 
at  his  accuracy.  Ellen,  too,  rose  to  the  occasion 
when  she  got  six  times  seven,  which  Elizabeth 
Ann  could  .sometimes  remember  and  sometimes 
not.  And  then,  oh  horrors !  It  was  her  turn 
again  I  Her  turn  had  never  before  come  more 
than  twice  during  a  mental-arithmetic  lesson. 
She  was  so  startled  by  the  swiftness  with  which 
the  question  went  around  that  she  balked  on  six 
times  six,  which  she  knew  jjerfectly.  .And  before 
she  could  recover.  Ralph  had  answered  and  had 
rattled  out  a  hundred  and  eight  in  answer  to  nine 
times  twelve:  and  then  b'llen  slapped  down  an 
eighty-four  on  top  of  seven  times  twelve.    (70od 


gracious !  Who  could  have  guessed,  from  the 
way  they  read,  they  could  do  their  tables  like  this  ! 
She  herself  missed  on  seven  times  seven,  and  was 
ready  to  cry.  After  this  the  teacher  did  n't  call 
on  her  at  all,  but  showered  questions  down  on  the 
other  two.  who  sent  the  answers  back  with  sick- 
ening speed. 

The  lesson  over,  the  teacher  said,  smiling: 
"Well,  Betsy,  you  were  right  about  your  arith- 
metic. I  guess  you  'd  better  recite  with  Eliza 
for  a  while.  She  's  doing  second-grade  work.  I 
should  n't  be  .surprised  if,  after  a  good  review 
with  her,  you  'd  be  able  to  go  on  with  the  third- 
grade  work." 

Elizabeth  Ann  fell  back  on  the  bench  with  her 
mouth  open.  She  felt  really  dizzy.  What  crazy 
things  the  teacher  said  I  She  felt  as  though  !;he 
were  being  jjulled  limb  from  limb. 

"What  's  the  matter?"  asked  the  teacher,  seeing 
her  bewildered  face. 

"Why— why,"  said  Elizabeth  Ann,  "I  don't 
know  what  I  am  at  all.  If  I  'm  second-grade 
arithmetic  and  seventh-grade  reading  and  third- 
grade  spelling,  what  grade  am  I?" 

The  teacher  laughed  at  the  turn  of  her  phrase. 
"Vou  are  n't  any  grade  at  all,  no  matter  where 
you  are  in  .school.  You  're  just  yourself,  are  n't 
you?  What  difference  does  it  make  what  grade 
you  're  in  ?  .\nd  what  's  the  use  of  j'our  reading 
little  baby  things  too  easy  for  you  just  because 
you  don't  know  your  multiplication  table?  " 

"Well,  for  goodness'  sdkcs.'"  ejaculated  Eliza- 
beth -Ann.  feeling  very  much  as  though  somebody 
had  stoo<l  her  suddenly  on  her  head. 

"Why.  what  's  the  matter?"  asked  the  teacher 
again. 

This  time  Elizabeth  .\nn  did  n't  answer,  be- 
cause she  herself  did  n't  know  what  the  matter 
was.  But  I  do.  and  I  11  tell  you.  The  matter  was 
that  never  before  had  she  known  what  she  was 
doing  in  school.  She  had  always  thought  she 
was  there  to  pass  from  one  grade  to  another,  and 
she  was  ever  so  startled  to  get  a  little  glimpse  of 
the  fact  that  she  was  there  to  learn  how  to  read 
and  write  and  cipher  and  generally  u.se  her  mind, 
so  she  could  take  care  of  herself  when  she  came 
to  be  grown  up.  Of  cour.se,  she  did  n't  really 
know  that  till  she  did  come  to  be  grown  up,  but 
she  had  her  first  dim  notion  of  it  in  that  moment, 
and  it  made  her  feel  the  way  you  do  when  you  're 
learning  to  skate  and  somebody  pulls  away  the 
chair  you  've  been  leaning  on  and  says,  "Now,  go 
it  alone !" 

OMtinurd. ) 
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_.,       THE   PLAY   HOUR       : 

BY  CAROLYN  WELLS 
There  were  three  little  people,  quite  gentle  and      "Xow.  you  see,"  observed  Michael,  "to  do  this 


niiU 

( Avendolyn  Gladys,  a  golden-haired  child, 
Marmaduke  Michael,  with  eyes  brown  and 

bright. 
And  Lucy  Louise,  who  was  very  polite. 

These  three  little  people  sat  talking  one  day. 
Discussing  quite  earnestly  what  they  should 

play. 
When  Marmaduke  Michael  said :  "I  '11  tell  you 

w  hat ! 
Let  's  plav  we  are  pirates, — it  "s  fun  —  a  whole 

lot!"' 

Though  Gwendolvn  Gladvs- looked  scared  just  a 

bit. 
She  said  she  would  play,  it  she  need  n't 

be  "It": 
.\nd  Lucy  Louise,  in  her  affable  way. 
Said,  "It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  in 

your  play." 


thing  right, — 
To  be  proper  pirates,  — you  have  guns,  and  fight. 
.And  you  have  to  have  black  masks,  — and 

cutlases,  — Z;'/i.' 
And  a  black  flag  waves  wildatthetopof  yourship  ! 
And  ear-splitting  war-whoops  you  screech  and 

you  yell. 
And  no  victims  escape  as  you  chase  them  pell- 
mell —  " 
Michael  suddenly  paused,  for,  without  a  word 

more. 
Scared  Gwendolyn  Gladys  flew  out  through  the 

door; 
And  Lucy  Louise  also  took  to  her  heels, 
\\  ith  a  series  of  shrill,  but  polite,  little  squeals. 
Leaving  Michael  alone.    He  stood,  pulling  his 

curls, 
-And  thoughtfully  musing:  "Well,  girls  will  be 

girls  ! 
I  s'pose  they  were  scared  at  the  tale  I  was  telling. 
But  even  the  pirates  can't  l)eat  them  at  yelling!" 
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We  had  been  on  a  motor-trip  through  France, 
and  I  mean  to  speak  of  that,  too;  but  I  must  tell 
you  first  what  came  later,  before  it  becomes  too 
old  a  story. 

It  was  on  the  tenth  of  July  that  we  returned  to 
Vevey,  Switzerland,  our  starting-point,  and  it 
was  a  little  more  than  three  weeks  later  that  the 
world— a  world  of  peace  and  the  social  inter- 
course of  nations— came  to  an  end. 

We  had  heard  at  Tours  of  the  assassination  of 
the  Austrian  archduke  and  his  duchess,  but  no 
thought  of  the  long-threatened  Ruropean  War  en- 
tered our  minds.  Neither  did  we  discover  later 
any  indications  of  it.  If  there  was  any  tension 
along  the  Franco-German  border,  we  failed  to 
notice  it.  Arriving  at  Vevey,  there  seemed  not 
a  ripple  on  the  drowsy  summer  days.  Even  when 
Austria  finally  sent  her  ultimatum  to  Servia. 
there  was  scarcely  a  suggestion  of  war-talk.  We 
had  all  the  nations  in  our  hotel,  but  they  assem- 
bled harmoniously  in  the  little  reading-room  after 
dinner,  over  the  papers  and  harmless  games,  and 
if  the  situation  was  discussed  at  all,  the  word 
"arbitration"  was  oftenest  heard. 

Xeither  did  the  news  come  to  us  gradually  or 
gently.  It  was  like  a  bomb,  exploded  one  eve- 
ning by  Rilly  Raker,  an  American  boy  of  six- 
teen, and  a  bulletin  of  merit.  Billy  had  been 
for  his  customary  after-dinner  walk  uptown,  and 
it  was  clear  the  instant  he  plunged  in  that  he  had 
gathered  something  unusual. 

".Say,  folks  !"  he  burst  out,  "did  you  know  thtit 
Austria  has  declared  war  against  Servia  and  is 
bombarding  Belgrade,  and  that  now  all  the  others 
are  going  to  declare,  and  we  .\mericans  have  got 
to  beat  it  for  home?" 

There  was  a  general  stir.  Billy's  items  were 
often  delivered  in  this  abrupt  way.  but  his  news 
facts  were  seldom  questioned.  He  went  on.  add- 
ing quick,  crisp  details,  while  the  varied  nation- 
alities assumed  attitudes  of  attention.  The  little 
group  around  the  green  center-table  forgot  what 
they  were  there  for.  I  had  iust  drawn  a  spade 
when  I  needed  a  heart  and  did  not  mind  the  di- 
version.    Billy  concluded  his  despatches: 

"We  've  all  got  to  beat  it.  you  know.  tw7ii.  be- 
fore all  the  ships  and  trains  and  things  are  used 
for  mobilization,  and  before  the  fighting  begins. 
If  we  don't,  we  '11  have  to  stay  here  all  winter." 
Then,  his  iriission  finished.  Billy  in  his  prompt 
way  pidled  a  chair  to  the  table.    "Let  me  in  this, 


will  you?"  he  said;  "I  feel  awfully  lucky  to- 
night." 

Americans  laugh  at  nuist  things.  W'c  laughed 
now  at  Billy  Baker  — at  the  dramatic  manner  of 
his  news,  with  its  picturesque,  even  if  stupendous, 
possibilities;  at  the  vision  in  every  one's  mind 
of  a  horde  of  .American  tourists  "beating  it"  out 
of  F.urope  at  the  first  drum-roll  of  war. 

But  not  all  in  the  room  laughed.  The  "little 
countesses"  — two  Russian  girls  — and  their  white- 
haired  companion  talked  rajiidly  and  earnestly 
together  in  low  voices.  The  retired  French 
admiral,  old  and  invalided,  rose,  his  long  cape 
flung  back  across  his  shoulder,  and  walked  feebly 
up  and  down,  stopping  at  each  turn  to  speak  to 
his  aged  wife,  who  sat  with  their  son.  himself  an 
officer  on  leave.  An  English  judge,  with  a  son  at 
home,  fraternized  with  the  Americans  and  tried 
to  be  gay  with  them,  but  his  mirth  lacked  free- 
dom. .X  (lerman  family  instinctively  separated 
themselves  from  the  others,  and  presently  were 
no  longer  in  the  room.  Even  one  of  the  .\meri- 
cans,  a  Southern  girl.  laughed  rather  hysterically  : 

".-\11  my  baggage  but  one  suitcase  is  stored  in 
Frankfort."  she  said.  "If  Germany  goes  to  war, 
1    11  have  a  gay  time  getting  it." 

Morning  brought  confirmation  of  Billy  Baker's 
news,  at  least  so  far  as  .Austria's  action  was  con- 
cerned, and  the  imminence  of  what  promised  to 
be  a  concerted  movement  of  other  great  nations 
toward  war.  It  was  said  that  Russia  was  already 
mobilizing,  that  troops  were  in  motion  in  Ger- 
many and  in  France.  That  night,  or  it  may  have 
been  the  next,  a  telegram  came  for  the  young 
French  officer  summoning  him  to  his  regiment. 
His  little  son  of  nine  or  ten  raced  about  repeat- 
ing excitedly: 

"L'AUemague  a  vwhilisc—mou  pcrc  :•«  <)  la 
guerre !" 

The  old  admiral,  too  feeble,  almost,  to  be  out 
of  bed.  seemed  to  take  on  a  new  liearing. 

"I  thought  I  was  done  with  war."  he  said:  "I 
am  an  invalid,  and  they  cotdd  not  call  on  me, 
But  if  France  is  attacked.  T  shall  go  and  fight 
once  more  for  my  country." 

The  German  family— there  were  two  grown 
sons  in  it  — had  already  disappeared. 

It  was  about  the  third  morning  that  T  took  a 
walk  (lown  to  the  .American  consulate.  1  had 
been  there  before,  but  had  not  found  it  exciting. 
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It  hail  been  a  place  of  silence  and  inactivity. 
There  were  generally  a  few  tlies  driftjiig  about, 
and  a  bored-looking  man,  who  spent  an  hour  or 
two  there  morning  and  afternoon  killing  time  and 
glad  of  any  little  diversion  in  the  way  of  com- 
pany. 

The  consulate  was  no  longer  a  place  of  silence 
and  buzzing  (lies.  1  here  was  buzzing  in  ])lenly, 
but  it  was  made  by  my  fellow-countrymen,— 
countrvwonien,  most  of  them, —  who  were  indeed 


ant  could  have  answered  with  confidence,  'i'he 
consul  was  good-natured,  lie  was  also  an  op- 
timist. His  replies  in  general  conveyed  the  sug- 
gestion to  "keep  cool,"  that  everything  was  going 
to  be  all  right. 

The  Swiss  banks,  however,  did  stop  payment 
on  letters  of  credit  and  various  forms  of  checks 
forthwith.  1  had  a  very  pretty-looking  check 
myself,  and  a  day  or  two  before  I  had  been  hag- 
gling with  the  bank  man  over  the   rale  of  ex- 
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making  thinsrs  hum.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
consul  was  bored  or  not.  I  know  he  was  answer- 
ing questions  at  the  rate  of  one  per  second,  and, 
even  so,  not  keepins:  up  with  the  demand  for  in- 
formation. 

"Is  there  going  to  be  a  war?"  "Is  England  go- 
ing into  it?"  "Has  Germany  declared  yet?" 
"Shall  we  he  safe  in  .Switzerland?"  "Will  all 
Americans  be  ordered  home?"  "Are  the  trains 
going  to  be  stopped?"  "Shall  .we  have  to  have 
passports?"  "I  have  got  a  sailing  in  September; 
will  the  ships  be  running  then?"  "How  can  I 
send  a  letter  to  my  husband  in  Germany?"  "How 
about  money— are  the  Swiss  banks  going  to  stop 
payment  on  letters  of  credit  ?"— these,  repeated 
in  every  varying  form,  and  a  hundred  other  in- 
quiries that  only  a  first-class  registered  clairvoy- 


change.  which  had  been  gently  declining,  I  said 
I  would  hold  it  for  better  terms.  But  on  the  day 
that  (Germany  declared  war  I  decided  to  cash  it, 
anyway,  just  to  have  a  little  e.\tra  money,  in 
case— 

Oh,  well,  never  mind  the  details;  I  did  n"t  cash 
it.  The  bank  man  looked  at  it.  smiled  feebly,  and 
pointed  to  a  notice  on  the  wall.  It  was  in  French, 
but  it  was  an  "easy  lesson."    It  meant; 

"\o  more  checks  or  letters  of  credit  cashed 
until  further  notice. 

By  Order  of  the  .\ssociation." 

I  don't  know  yet  what  "Association"  it  was 
that  was  heartless  enough  to  give  an  order  like 
that,  but  I  hope  it  will  live  to  repent  it.  The 
bank  man  said  that  in  view  of  my  position  as  a 
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depositor  he  might  be  induced  to  advance  me  ten 
])er  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  check.  The  next 
day  he  even  refused  to  take  it  for  collection. 
Switzerland  is  prudent ;  she  had  mobilized  her 
army  about  the  second  day  and  sent  it  to  the 
frontier.  We  had  been  down  to  the  big  market- 
place to  see  it  go.  I  never  saw  anything  more 
quiet,  more  orderly.  -She  had  mobilized  her  cash 
in  the  same  prompt,  orderly  fashion  and  sent  it 
into  safe  retirement. 

It  was  a  sorrowful  time,  and  it  was  not  merely 
American— it  was  international.  Switzerland 
never  saw  such  a  "busted  community"  as  her 
tourists  presented  during  August,  1914.  I'.very 
day  was  "Black  Friday."  Almost  nobody  had 
any  real  money.  A  Russian  nobleman  in  our 
hotel,  with  a  letter  of  credit  and  a  roll  of  na- 
tional currency,  could  not  pay  for  his  afternoon 
tea.  The  little  countesses  had  to  stop  buying 
chocolates.  An  American  army-officer,  retired, 
was  unable  to  meet  his  laundry  bill.  Even  Swiss 
bank-notes  (there  were  none  of  less  than  fifty 
francs  in  the  beginning)  were  of  small  service, 
for  there  was  no  change.  .Ml  the  silver  had  dis- 
appeared as  if  it  had  suddenly  dissolved.  As  for 
gold,  lately  so  plentiful,  one  no  longer  even  ut- 
tered the  zcord  without  emotion.  Getting  away, 
"beating  it,"  as  Billy  had  expressed  it,  was  still 
a  matter  of  prime  nnportance,  but  it  had  taken 
second  place.  The  immediate  question  was  how 
and  where  lo  get  money  for  the  "beating"  proc- 
ess. The  whole  talk  was  money.  Any  little 
group  collected  on  the  street  might  begin  .by  dis- 
cussing the  war,  but,  in  whatever  language,  the 
discussion  drifted  presently  to  finance.  The  op- 
timistic consul  was  still  reassuring.  To  some  he 
advanced  funds  — //c  was  more  liberal  than  the 
bank  of  Switzerland. 

There  was  a  percentage,  of  course,  a  lucky  few, 
who  had  money,  and  these  were  getting  away. 
There  were  enough  of  them  along  the  Simplon 
Railway  to  crowd  the  trains.  Every  train  for 
Paris  went  through  with  the  seats  and  aisles  full. 
All  schedules  w-ere  disordered.  There  was  no 
telling  when  a  train  would  come,  or  when  it 
would  arrive  in  Paris.  Billy  Baker  promptly 
mobilized  his  party,  and  they  left  some  time  in 
the  night— or  it  may  have  been  in  the  itiorning, 
after  a  night  of  waiting.  It  was  the  last  regular 
train  to  go.    We  did  not  learn  of  its  fortunes. 

Xo  word  came  back  from  those  who  left  us. 
They  all  went  with  promises  to'let  us  know,  but 
a  veil  dropped  behind  them.  They  were  as  those 
who  pass  beyond  the  things  of  earth.  We  heard 
something  of  their  belongings,  however.  Some- 
times, on  clear  days,  a  new  range  of  mountains 
seemed  to  be  growing  in  the  west.  It  was  thought 


to  be  the  American  baggage,  heaped  on  the 
French  frontier.  \'ery  likelj-  our  friends  wrote 
to  us,  but  there  was  no  more  mail.  The  last 
American,  French,  and  English  letters  came  Au- 
gust third.  The  last  Paris  "Herald"  hung  on  the 
hotel  file,  and  became  dingy  and  tattered  with  re- 
reading. No  mails  went  out.  One  could  amuse 
himself  by  writing  letters  and  dropping  them  in 
the  post-office,  but  he  would  know  when  he  ])assed 
a  week  later  that  they  had  remained  there.  Vou 
could  still  cable  if  you  wished  to  do  so— in 
I'rench ;  and  there  rwust  have  been  a  scramble  in 
.\merica  for  French  dictionaries,  and  a  brisk 
hunting  for  the  English  equivalents  of  whatever 
terse  Berlitz  idiom  was  used  to  convey: 

"Money  in  a  hurry— dead  broke." 

\'arious  economies  began  to  be  planned  or 
practised.  Guests  began  to  do  without  afternoon 
tea,  or  to  make  it  themselves  in  their  rooms.  Few 
were  paying  their  hotel  bills,  yet  some  went  to 
cheaper  places,  frightened  at  the  reckoning  that 
was  piling  up  against  settling  day.  Others,  with 
a  little  store  of  money,  took  very  modest  apart- 
ments and  did  light  housekeeping  to  stretch  their 
dwindling  substance.  Some,  even  among  those 
at  the  hotels,  in  view  of  the  general  uncertainty, 
began  to  lay  in  tinned  meats  and  other  durable 
food  against  a  time  of  scarcity.  It  was  said  that 
Switzerland,  surrounded  by  war,  would  presently 
be  short  of  pro\isions.  Indeed,  grocers,  by  order 
of  the  authorities,  had  already  cut  down  the  sale 
of  staples,  and  no  more  than  a  ])ound  or  two  of 
any  one  article  was  sold  to  a  single  purchaser. 
Hotels  w-ere  obliged  to  send  their  servants,  one 
after  another,  and  even  their  guests,  to  get 
enough  sugar  and  coffee  and  salt  to  go  around. 
Hotel  bills  of  fare,  always  lavish  in  Switzerland, 
began  to  be  cut  down  by  request  of  the  guests 
tlicmsch'es.  It  was  a  time  to  worry  or— to  "beat 
it"  for  home. 

We  fell  into  the  habit  of  visiting  the  consulate 
each  morning.  When  we  had  looked  over  the 
little  French  paper  and  found  what  new  nations 
had  declared  war  against  Germany  overnight, 
we  strolled  down  to  read  the  bulletins  on  the  con- 
sulate windows,  which  generally  told  us  what 
steamer  lines  had  been  discontinued,  and  how  we 
could  n't  get  money  on  our  checks  and  letters  of 
credit.  Inside,  an  active  commerce  was  in  prog- 
ress. Xo  passport  had  been  issued  from  that  con- 
sulate for  years.  Nobody  in  Europe  needed  one. 
^'ou  could  pass  as  freely  from  Switzerland  to 
I'rance  or  Germany  as  from  Ohio  to  Indiana. 

Things  were  different  now.  With  all  luirope 
going  to  war,  passports  properly  vised  were  as 
necessary  as  train  tickets.     The  consul,  swamped 
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with  applications,  had  called  for.  volunteers,  and 
at  several  little  tables  yoinig  men  wexe  saving 
that  they  did  not  know  most  of  the  ihin_<,'s  those 
anxious     people,     women     mainly,     were     askinsj 


deal,  as  .\mericans  will.  But  there  were  anxious 
faces,  too.  and  everybody  wanted  to  know  a  num- 
ber of  things  which  he  asked  of  everybody  else 
and  of  the  consul  — oh,  especially  of  the  consul  !  — 
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about,  but  that  everything  woulil  surely  be  all 
right  soon.  Meantiine,  they  were  helping  their 
questioners  make  out  applications  for  passports. 

There  were  applications  for  special  things- 
personal  things.  There  was  a  woman  who  had 
a  husband  lost  somewhere  in  tiermany,  and  was 
convinced  he  would  be  .shot  as  a  spy.  There  was 
a  man  who  had  been  appointed  to  a  |)ost-office  in 
.\merica.  and  was  fearful  of  losing  it  if  he  did 
not  get  home  immediately.  There  were  anxious- 
faced  little  school-teachers,  who  had  saved  for 
years  to  pay  for  a  few  weeks  abroad,  and  now 
found  themselves  with  only  useless  travelers' 
checks  and  a  return  ticket  on  a  steamer  which 
they  could  not  reach,  and  which  might  not  sail 
even  if  they  reached  it.  And  what  of  their  posi- 
tions in  America?  Theirs  were  the  .sorrowful 
cases,  and  there  were  others. 

But  the  crowd  was  good-natured,  as  a  whole- 
Americans  are  generally  that.  The  stranded  ones 
saw  humor  in  thevr  situation,  and  confessed  to 
one  another,  friends  and  strangers  alike,  their 
poverty  and  their  predicaments,  laughing  a  good 


uiuil  that  good-natured  soul  was  obliged  to  take 
an  aunex-office  upstairs  where  he  could  attend  to 
the  passports,  while  downstairs  a  Brooklyn  judge 
was  appointed  to  supervise  matters  and  deal  out 
official  information  in  judicial  forin. 

The  judge  was  qualified  for  his  appointment. 
Every  morning  before  ten  o'clock,  opening  time, 
he  got  together  all  the  matters— letters,  tele- 
grams, and  the  like  — that  would  be  apt  to  inter- 
est the  crowd,  and  dealt  this  substance  out  in  a 
speech,  at  the  end  of  which  he  invited  inquiries 
on  any  point  he  had  failed  to  make  clear. 

He  got  them,  too  — mainly  questions  that  he  had 
.'dready  answered,  because  there  is  a  type  of  mind 
which  does  not  consider  information  valid  un- 
less delivered  to  it  individually  and  in  person.  I 
remember,  once,  when  among  other  wild  rumors 
it  had  been  reported  that  because  of  the  food 
scarcity  all  foreigners  would  be  ordered  out  of 
Switzerland  in  five  days,  a  woman  who  had  lis- 
tened attentively  to  the  judge's  positive  and 
repeated  denial  of  this  canard  promptly  asked 
him.  "Can't  I  stay  in  Switzerland  if  I  want  to?" 
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The  judge's  speech  became  the  chief  interest 
of  the  clay.  It  was  the  regular  American  pro- 
gram to  assemble  in  front  of  the  consulate,  ex- 
changing experiences  and  reading  the  bulletins 
until  opening-time.  The  place  was  a  quiet  side- 
street  of  the  quaint  old  Swiss  city,  a  step  from 
the  lake- front  promenade,  with  a  background  of 
blue  mountains  and  still  bluer  water.  Across  the 
street  stood  a  sixteenth-century  chateau,  with  its 
gardens  of  greenery.  At  ten  o'clock  the  consu- 
late doors  opened  and  the  little  group  pressed  in 
for  the  si)eech.  I  am  sure  no  one  in  our  stranded 
assembly  will  easily  forget  those  mornings. 

Promising  news  began  to  come.  The  judge  an- 
nounced one  morning  that  five  hundred  thousand 
francs  had  been  placed  to  the  consular  credit  in 
Switzerland  by  America  for  the  relief  of  her 
citizens.  Great  happiness  for  the  moment !  Hope 
lighted  every  face.  Then  some  mathematician 
figured  that  five  hundred  thousand  francs 
amounted  to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
that  there  were  ten  thousand  Americans  in 
Switzerland— hence,  ten  dollars  apiece.  'I'he 
light  of  hope  grew  dim.  There  was  not  a  soul 
in  that  crowd  who  needed  less  than  two  hundred 
tlollars  to  pay  his  board  and  get  him  home.  Ten 
thousand  times  two  hundred  — it  is  a  sizable  sum. 
.And  what  of  the  rest  of  Europe?  The  mathe- 
matician figured  that  there  were  a  quarter  of  a 
million  .Americans  in  Europe,  all  willing  to  go 
home,  and  that  it  would  take  fifty  million  dol- 
lars and  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  fair-sized  ships 
to  deliver  them  in  Xew  York. 

Still,  that  five  hundred  thousand  francs  served 
a  good  purpose.  An  allotment  of  it  found  its 
way  to  our  consul,  to  use  at  his  discretion.  It 
came  to  the  right  man.  Here  and  there 'were 
those  who  had  neither  money  nor  credit.  To 
such  he  had  already  advanced  money  from  his 
own  limited  supply.  His  allowance,  now,  would 
jirovide  for  those  needy  ones  until  more  came. 
It  was  not  suflicient,  however,  to  provide  one 
woman  with  three  hundred  francs  to  buy  a  set 
of  furs  she  had  selected,  though  she  raged  up 
and  down  the  office  and  threatened  to  report  him 
to  Washington  and  eventually  Hung  some  papers 
in  his  face.  .Vnd  then  it  turned  out  later  that  she 
was  not  an  American  !  I  don't  know  what  she 
was— mostly  wildcat,  I  judge. 

Eurther  news  came  — still  better.  The  Govern- 
ment would  send  a  battle-ship  — the  Tennessee— 
with  a  large  sum  of  gold.  The  deposit  of  this 
Sjjecie  in  the  banks  of  Europe  would  make  checks 
and  letters  of  credit  good  again.  Various  moneys 
from  .American  banks,  cabled  for  by  individuals, 
would  also  arrive  on  this  ship. 

Things  generally  looked   brighter.      With   the 


British  fleet  protecting  the  seas,  English,  French, 
and  Dutch  liners  were  likely  to  keep  their  sched- 
ules: also,  there  were  some  Italian  boats,  though 
these  were  reported  to  be  overrun  by  swell 
.\mericans  who  were  paying  as  high  as  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  single  berth.  Perhaps  the  re- 
port was  true- I  do  not  know.  Xone  of  our 
crowd  cared  to  investigate. 

There  were  better  plans  nearer  home— plans 
for  "beating  it"  out  of  Switzerland  on  a  big 
scale.  Special  trains  w-ere  to  be  provided— and 
ships.  A  commission  w-as  coming  on  the  Teii- 
}iessee  to  arrange  for  these  things.  The  vessel 
had  already  left  Xew  York. 

The  crowd  at  the  consulate  grew  larger  and  ' 
more  feverishly  interested.  Applications  for 
passports  multiplied.  Over  and  over  and  in  great 
detail  the  Brooklyn  judge  explained  just  what 
was  necessary  to  insure  free  and  safe  departure 
from  Europe  when  the  time  came  to  go.  Over 
and  over  we  questioned  him  concerning  all  those 
things,  and  about  ever  so  many  other  things  that 
had  no  particular  bearing  on  the  subject:  and  he 
bore  it  and  beamed  on  ns  and  was  at  least  as 
patient  as  was  Moses  in  that  other  wilderness 
we  wot  of. 

Trains  began  to  run  again  throu.gh  France— 
at  least  they  started,  and  I  suppose  they  arrived 
somewhe  -e.  Four  days,  six  days,  eight  days  was 
said  to  be  the  time  to  Paris,  with  only  third-class 
coaches,  day  and  night,  all  the  aisles  full,  no  food 
and  no  water  except  what  was  carried.  It  was 
not  a  pleasant  prospect,  and  few  of  our  people 
risked  it.  The  Tcinicssec  was  reported  to  have 
reached  England,  and  the  special  American  trains 
were  promised  soon.  In  fact,  one  was  presently 
announced.  It  went  from  Lindan  through  Ger- 
many and  was  too  far  east  for  most  of  our  crowd. 
Then  there  were  trains  from  Lucerne  and  else- 
where ;  also  special  English  trains.  Then,  at 
last,  a  Simplon  train  was  scheduled :  Territet, 
Montreu.x,  X'evey,  Lausanne,  (Geneva- all  aboard 
for  Paris  ! 

(ireat  excitement  at  tlie  consulate.  The  Ten- 
nessee money  could  arrive  any  day,  now :  every- 
body could  pay  up  and  start !  The  Brooklyn 
judge  rehearsed  each  morning  all  the  old  details 
and  jiresented  all  the  news  and  requirements. 
The  train,  he  said,  would  go  through  a  nation 
that  was  at  war.  It  would  be  imder  military  sur- 
veillance. Once  on  the  train,  one  must  stay  on 
it  until  it  arrived  in  Paris.  In  Paris,  passengers 
nuist  go  to  the  hotels  selected :  they  must  leave  at 
the  time  arranged  and  by  the  train  provided,  and 
miist  accept  without  complaint  the  .ship  and  berth  , 
assigned  to  each.  It  would  be  a  big  tourist-party 
personally  conducted  by  the   Uniled   Slates   for 
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her  exiled  citizens.  The  Unitetl  States  was  imt 
ordering  its  citizens  to  leave  Switzerlajid :  it  was 
merely  providinij  a  means  for  those  who  must  go 
at  once  and  had  not  jirovided  for  themselves.  The 
coaches  would  he  comfortahle,  the  price  as  usual. 
red  cards  insuring  each  holder  a  seat  would  he 
issued  ai  the  consulate.    Tickets  through  to  New 


arrived  when  the  next  train  was  scheduled— at 
least,  not  much  of  it.  It  had  not  come  on  the  last 
afternoon  of  the  last  day,  when  the  train  was  to 
go  early  in  the  morning.  It  was  too  bad.  There 
was  a  borrowing  and  an  arranging  and  a  nego- 
tiating at  the  hanks,  that  had  become  somewhat 
less  obdurate  these  last  days,  with  the  Teniicssct' 
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York  would  be  provided  for  those  without  funds 
—the  ( iovernment  could  do  no  more.  .\ny  ques- 
tions, please? 

Then  a  sharp-faced,  black-haired,  tightly- 
hooked  woman  got  up  and  wanted  to  know  just 
what  style  the  coaches  woidd  be ;  whether  they 
woidd  have  aisles  dou  ii  the  side;  whether  there 
would  be  room  to  lie  down  at  will :  whether  meals 
would  be  served  on  the  train ;  whether  there 
would  be  time  at  Dijon  to  get  oti  and  see  some 
friends ;  whether  she  could  take  her  dog ;  whether 
her  ticket  would  be  good  on  another  train  if  she 
did  n't  like  this  one  when  she  saw  it.  The  judge 
will  probably  never  go  into  the  tourist-agency 
business,  even  if  he  retires  from  the  law. 

Well,  that  particular  train  did  not  go  after  all. 
Or,  rather,  it  did  go,  but  few  of  our  people  went 
on  it.  There  was  a  misunderstanding  somewhere. 
The  Germans  were  getting  down  pretty  close  to 
Paris  ju.st  then,  and  from  the  invisible  "some- 
where"' an  order  came  countermanding  the  train. 
The  train  did  n't  hear  of  it,  however,  and  not  all 
of  the  people.  Those  who  took  it  must  have  had 
plenty  of  room,  and  they  must  have  gone  through 
safely.  If  the  r,ernians  got  them  we  should  have 
heard  of  it.  I  think.  Those  whp  failed  to  take  it 
were  not  entirely  sorry.  The  Tennessee  money 
had  not  been  distributed  yet,  and  it  was  badly 
needed.  I  don't  know  what  delayed  it.  Some- 
where—always in  that  invisible  "somewhere"— 
there  was  a  hitch  about  that,  too.    It  still  had  not 


in  the  offing.  But  many  went  away  pretty  short 
of  money,  and  but  for  the  consulate,  the  .short- 
ness would  have  been  shorter  and  more  general. 

It  was  a  fine,  big,  comfortable  train  that  went 
ne,\t  morning.  .\  little  group  of  us  who  were 
not  yet  ready  to  "heat  it"  went  down  to  see  our 
compatriots  go.  There  seemed  to  be  room 
enough,  and  at  least  some  of  the  coaches  had 
aisles  down  the  sides.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  sharp-faced,  tightly-hooked  woman  had  her 
dog  or  not.  There  was  a  great  waving,  and  call- 
ing back,  and  much  laughter  as  the  train  rolled 
away.  \"ou  could  tell  as  easily  as  anything  that 
the  .\mericans  were  "beating  it"  for  home. 

Heavy  instalments  of  the  Tennessee  money 
began  to  arrive  at  the  consulate  next  day.  I  got 
some  of  it  myself.  It  was  probably  just  as  well 
that  those  other  people  did  not  get  it  in  time. 
They  might  have  jpent  it  in  Paris. 

A  day  or  two  later  I  dropped  mto  the  consu- 
late. It  had  become  a  quiet  place  again,  as  in 
the  days  that  already  seemed  very  long  ago.  It 
was  hard  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  eager 
crowd  that  used  to  gather  there  every  morning  to 
tell  their  troubles  and  laugh  over  them  and  to 
collect  the  morning  news.  Now,  again,  the  place 
was  quite  empty,  except  for  a  few  tlies  drowsing 
about  and  the  rather  tired,  bored-looking  man 
who  came  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  there  every 
morning,  killing  time,  and  glad  of  any  little  di- 
version in  the  way  of  company. 
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THK  TALIC  OK    1111':  WISE  MINIST1:K 

"Rejoice,  O  Rajah !"  said  Badaoni  Khan,  in 
spiteful  tone;  "for  our  king  hath  aijpointed  thee 
Lord  of  all  the  Apes  !" 

"It  is  well,"  merrily  answered  the  Rajah  llirbal. 
"Bow  down  and  obey  my  orders,  since  thou  art 
then  the  meanest  of  mv  subiects." 


\\'hat  hast  thou  to 


•■'DOW   DOWN    AND   01il;V    MV    OKUEKS. 

Then  —  for  like  loo  many  others  he  could  more 
lightly  break  a  jest  than  take  one— Badaoni  went 
his  way  in  a  great  rage,  and  sought  out  more  that 
were  enemies  to  the  Rajah  liirbal.  and  they  made 
a  plot  against  him.  .And  the  ne.xt  day,  in  open 
durbar,  Akbar  the  Emperor  said  to  Birbal :  "JNly 
Rajah,  thy  name  hath  been  spoken  to  me  by  sev- 
eral here  that  hold  thy  wit  in  high  esteem  as  that 
of   him    who    is   best    fitted   to   carry   through    a 


mission  to  the  city  of  Kabul, 
say  thereto?" 

Now  the  city  of  Kabul  is  in  the  country  of  the 
.\fghans,  who  were  ever  a  fierce  and  violent  race, 
wherefore  it  was  but  too  likely  that  he  who  went 
to  them  upon  a  mission  would  no  more  be  seen 
alive.  So  Birbal  made  answer  bluntly:  "My  lord, 
mcthinks  that  they  that  thus  spoke  my  name  with 
no  good  intent  sliould  remem- 
ber the  fate  of  the  Brahmaiis. 
who  likewise  plotted  against 
the  wise  minister  of  Fiir  that 
was  king  in  days  gone  by." 

Then  laughed  the  king,  "Lo, 
some  of  them  are  even  now 
about  the  throne !  It  were 
well  to  let  them  hear  the  tale." 
Then  said  Birbal:  "Tt  is  re- 
tted in  the  books  of  Ind  that 
when  Fiir  the  Hindu  sat  upon 
the  throne  of  this  thy  realm, 
he  had  a  wise  minister  who 
had  served  the  king's  father 
aforetime.  Vet  was  this  able 
minister  bitterly  hated  by  the 
Brahmans.  whose  power  he 
had  curtailed.  So  the  Brah- 
mans wrote  a  letter  to  Fur  in 
the  name  of  Fiir's  father,  who 
was  then  but  lately  dead,  sealed 
it  with  the  royal  signet,  and 
laid  it  upon  the  king's  pillow 
when  he  slept.  And  when  the 
king  awaked  he  saw  the  letter, 
and  breaking  the  seal,  he  read 
these  words: 


"O  my  beloved  Son  : 

"Know  that  I  .am,  roost  happy 
where  I  am.  rejoicing  to  .sec  that 
the  land  which  I  left  thee  is  well 
and  ably  governed.  Yet  am  I 
somewhat  distressed  for  lack  of 
my  minister,  since  I  have  no  one 
like  him  with  whom  I  may  confer, 
send  liim  straight  to  me. 


I  iiray  thei. 


"Xow  l-\'tr  deetncd  that  this  letter  was  truly 
from  hi«  dead  father,  and,  like  a  dutiful  son,  bade 
his  minister  prepare  for  a  journey  to  the  other 
world.  .\nd  the  minister  with  cheerful  counte- 
nance said:  'As  it  is  the  will  of  my  king,  right 
gladly  shall  I  journey  to  the  present  court  of  his 
noble  father  whom  once  I  r.erved.     1  ot  me  have 
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but  a  week  to  arrange  my  affairs,  to  give  presents  "Now  three  moiitlis  liad  gone  by,  and  the  af- 

to  my  frieniis,  and  to  redress  any  injustices  of      fairs  of  Ind  were  already  in  confusion,  owing  to 
which  I  may  have  been  guilty,  that  1  may  depart       the  missjovcrnmcnt  and  dishonesty  of  the   P.rah- 


] 
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"the  mixjstkk  kkafpk akkd  in  court,  kkaki.nu  tu 
f6k  the  kino  a  i.kttkk!" 

in  peace.     Let  me  also,  I  pray,  have  a  letter  in 
the  king's  own  hand  to  bear  to  his  royal  father  ' 

"So  Fiir  the  King  gave  consent  to  all.  and,  upon 
the  minister's  prayer,  wrote  in  these  words : 

"O  mine  honored  Father : 

"According  to  thy  command  do  I  send  my  minister, 
bearing  these  greetings.  AW  that  I  have  is  thine,  and 
I  am  now  awaiting  further  directions  from  thee,  for  I 
will  do  whatever  thou  mayest  desire. 

"Then  the  minister  built  in  the  public  square  a 
huge  funeral  pyre :  but  beneath  it  he  secretly 
digged  a  tunnel  leading  into  his  own  home.  .And 
when  his  week  of  grace  w'as  gone,  the  minister 
showed  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  funeral  pyre. 
'.And  the  Hrahmans,  covertly  rejoicing,  set  fire  to 
the  wood  and  deemed  that  he  whom  they  hated 
was  burned  to  ashes.  But,  in  sooth,  it  was  only 
an  effigy  that  was  burned,  for  the  minister  had 
slipped  through  the  tunnel,  filling  it  up  behind 
him.  and  had  palely  passed  into  his  own  home. 


J^^^^.^^. 


mans,  when,  to  the  horror  and  dismay  of  these 
plotters,  the  minister  whom  they  deemed  their 
own  eyes  had  seen  wrapped  in  destroying  flames 
suddenly  reappeared  in  court,  bearing  to  Fiir  the 
King  a  letter,  sealed  with  the  signet  of  the  king's 
dead  father.    .\nd  this  letter  read : 

"O  my  wortliy  and  beloved  Son  : 

"I  thanU  thee  that  thou  hast  sent  me  my  trusted  min- 
ister,   for    I    have   enjoyed    many    days   of   pleasant   and 
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profitable  converse  with  him.  Yet  do  I  see  that  thy 
kingdom  is  falling  to  ruin,  both  for  lack  of  his  wise 
judgment  and  because  of  the  treachery  of  the  Brahmans. 
Therefore  do  I  send  him  again  to  thee  that  he  may 
restore  the  realm  to  its  former  high  estate.  And  I  pray 
thee,  in  turn,  to  despatch  to  me  the  Brahmans,  so  that 
I  may  be  at  peace  in  the  knowledge  that  thy  throne  may 
receive  no  further  injury  from  them. 


•O  BIRBAL!' 


CRIED  THE   KING; 
WITH   THAT    I'OOU 


'  WHAT  ART  THOU  DOING 

BEAST?'" 


"Thereupon  J-'iir  the  King  joyfully  restored  his 
minister  to  power:  but  the  llrahmans  were  burnt 
and  their  ashes  scattered  by  the  wings  of  birds. 

".\nd,"  said  Birbal,  making  an  end  to  his  tale, 
"thus  may  it  ever  be  with  those  who,  designing 
evil,  plot  to  send  others  upon  perilous  errands !" 

^'et  as  all  withdrew  from  the  durljar  Akbar 
v.hispered  a  word  in  private  to  Rajah  liirbal,  say- 


ing, "Often  do  I  fear  me,  Rajah,  lest  some  day 
these  may  find  means  to  force  thee  from  my  side." 
But  Birbal  laughed  in  answer,  saying,  "Xay, 
that  can  never  be  while  I  hold  my  lord's  favor. 
For  when  the  elephant  feeds  upon  sugar-cane, 
can  any  number  of  mostiuitos  drive  him  away?" 

THK  P.VR.M'.LK  OK 
TlIK  .\SS 

Now,  as  all  men  know,  the 
Brahmans  burn,  whereas  the 
Muslims  bury,  their  dead; 
wherefore  the  Rajah  I'irbal, 
holding  all  men  to  be  breth- 
ren, made  the  proverb  which 
declares,  "Father  Adam  had 
two  sons;  one  was  burned, 
one  was  buried." 

Then  those  who  pondered 
mischief  against  him  carried 
this  word  to  the  king  with 
much  scorn ;  and  .A-kbar, 
seeming,  as  was  his  wont,  to 
mock  at  Birbal,  said  to  him: 
"Thou  wouldst  have  it  that 
there  is  so  small  difference 
lietwixt  Muslim  and  Brah- 
man. Then  make  me  a 
I'.rahman." 

"Even  so,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied Birbal ;  "I  .shall  make 
a  Brahman  of  thee  as  soon 
as  I  shall  have  fini.shed  a 
like  task  that  I  have  be- 
gun." 

".\nd  what  is  this  task  of 
thine.  Rajah  ?"  asked  the  king. 

"I  pray  that  my  lord  and 
his  nobles  do  but  come  into 
the  court  of  my  poor  house 
at  eventide,  and  they  shall 
see."   answered    Birbal. 

So  at  set  of  sun  they  came 
to  ['irbal's  house,  and  there 
they  beheld  him  currying  a 
shaggy-coated  ass. 

"6  Birbal !"  cried  the 
king:  "is  this  thy  so  great 
work?  Truly,  a  task  worthy  of  a  rajah  of  .\klKir ! 
\\'hat  art  thou  doing  with  that  poor  beast  ?" 

"Mock  not,  my  lord,"  answered  Birbal ;  "I  am 
making  a  horse  of  him:  and  when  I  have  accom- 
plished that  feat,  shall  I  make  a  Brahman  of  thee." 

Thus  is  it  said  in  the  bazaar,  "Trimming  a  don- 
key's ears  will  not  make  him  a  horse." 
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HEARTS 


BY  PAULINE  FRAXCP:S  CAMP 


There  are  two  little  sir's  in  the  citv  of  K- 


Miss  Geraldine  (Jrace  and  plain  Kitty  O'Shea ; 
Although  each  one  moves  in  a  different  set, 
A  collection  of  hearts  both  are  trying  to  get. 
And  that  their  success  is  assured,  you  will  see, 
If  you  listen  for  just  a  few  moments  to  me. 

The  hearts  that  belong  to  Aliss  Geraldine  Grace 
Are  fashioned  from  filigree,  tissue,  and  lace  ; 
Of  pale  silken  ribbon  and  satin  rosette. 
All  scented  with  roses  and  sweet  mignonette. 
In  short,  just  the  flower)',  fluttery  things 
That  once  in  a  year  good  St.  X'alcntine  brings. 

They  cover  the  mantel,  the  table,  and  desk  — 
The  pretty  things  jiainted  in  quaint  arabesque. 
There  are  jeweled  hearts,  also,  of  silver  and  gold, 
That  a  delicate  chain  has  been  twisted  to  hold. 
For  all  of  her  friends  had  a  trinket  to  place 
In  the  dainty  collection  of  Geraldine  Grace. 

Now  the  hearts  that  lielong  to  plain  Kitty  O'Shea 

Were  collected  by  her  in  a  different  way. 

She  tended  the  baby  of  Mrs.   McKee 

While  she  went  to  the  store  for  a  brown  loaf  for  tea; 

She  tidied  the  room  and  she  .scrubbed  clean  the  floor 

Of  the  weary  young  seamstress  who  lives  just  next  door; 

She  helped  in  the  ironing,  napkin  and  slip. 

Of  poor  Mrs.  Flynn,  who  was  ill  with  the  grippe; 

She  shared  her  one  orange  with  little  lame  Pat, 

And  gave  up  her  supper  to  feed  a  stray  cat. 

She  sang  at  her  work  like  a  gay  little  lark. 

To  cheer  an  old  blind  man,  who  lived  in  the  dark. 

So,  you  see,  week  by  week,  and  for  every  kind  thing. 

Some  one  added  a  warm  loving  heart  to  her  string ! 

-And  every  day  it  is  growing  apace. 

While  the  joy  of  it  shines  in  her  bright  little  face. 

"S'ou  have  heard;  and  now  which  string  v^-ould  suit  you.  I  pray?- 

That  of  Geraldine  Grace  or  of  Kitty  O'Shea? 
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HEROINES  OF 
SERVICE 

FRAN'CES  E.  WILLARD 
A  Maiden  Crusader 

BY 
MARY  R.  PARKMAN 


ir^'?t^;l:Himar^tiy(gptOTfe 


"Instead  of  ^ence,  1  was  to  particif>atc  in  war;  instead 
of  the  sweetness  of  home.  J  was  to  become  a  wanderer 
on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  I  have  felt  that  a  great 
promotion  came  to  me  when  I  7vas  counted  worthy  to  be 
a  worker  in  the  organized  crusade  for  'God  and  Home 
and  Native  Land.'  .  .  .  If  I  -were  asked  the  mission  of 
the  ideal  zcoman,  I  would  say  it  is  to  make  the  whole 
world  homelike.  The  true  woman  will  make  every  place 
she  enters  homelike — and  she  will  enter  every  place  in 
this  wide  world." 

Frances  E.  Willard. 

There  is  no  place  like  a  young  college  town  in  a 
young  country  for  untroubled  optimism.  Hope 
blossoms  there  as  nowhere  else ;  the  ideal  ever 
beckons  at  the  next  turn  in  the  road.  When  Jo- 
siah  Willard  brought  his  little  family  to  Oberlin, 
it  seemed  to  them  all  that  a  new  golden  age  of 
opportunity  was  theirs.  Kven  Frances,  who  was 
little  more  than  a  baby,  drank  in  the  spirit  of  the 
place  with  the  air  she  breathed. 

It  was  not  hard  to  believe  in  a  golden  age  when 
one  happened  to  see  little  Frances,  or  "Frank," 
Willard  dancing  like  a  sunbeam  about  the  cam- 
pus. She  liked  to  play  about  the  big  buildings, 
where  Father  went  every  day  with  his  big  books, 
and  watch  for  him  to  come  out.  Sometimes  one 
of  the  students  would  stop  to  speak  to  her;  some- 
times a  group  would  gather  about  while,  with  fair 
hair  flying  and  small  arms  waving,  in  a  voice 
incredibly  clear  and  bird-like,  she  "said  a  piece" 
that  Mother  had  taught  her. 

"Is  that  a  little  profes.sorling?"  asked  a  new- 
comer one  day,  attracted  by  the  child's  cherub 
face  and  darting,  fairylike  ways. 

"Guess  again !"  returned  a  dignified  senior. 
"Iler  father  is  one  of  the  students.  Have  n't  you 
noticed  that  fine-looking  Willard  ?  The  mother, 
too,  knows  how  to  appreciate  a  college,  I  under- 
stand—used to  be  a  teacher  back  in  New  Vork 
where  they  came  from." 

"Vou  don't  mean  to  say  that  this  happy  little 


goldfinch  is  the  child  of  two  such  solemn  owls  !" 
exclaimed  the  other. 

"Xothing  of  the  sort.  They  are  very  wide- 
awake, alive  sort  of  people,  I  assure  you,— the 
kind  who  'd  make  a  success  of  anything.  The 
father  wants  to  be  a  preacher,  they  say,— wait, 
there  he  comes  now  !" 

It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  Mr.  Willard  was  an 
alert,  capable  man  and  a  good  father.  The  little 
girl  ran  to  him  with  a  joyful  cry,  and  a  sturdy 
lad  who  had  been  trying  to  climb  a  tree  bounded 
forward  at  the  same  time. 

"I  trust  that  my  small  fry  have  n't  been  making 
trouble,"  said  the  man,  giving  his  free  hand  to 
I'rances  and  graciously  allowing  Oliver  to  carry 
two  of  his  armful  of  books. 

"Only  making  friends, "  the  senior  responded 
genially,  "and  one  can  see  that  they  can't  very 
well  help  that." 

The  Oberlin  years  were  a  happy,  friendly 
time  for  all  the  family.  W'hile  both  father  and 
mother  were  working  hard  to  make  the  most  of 
their  long-delayed  opportunity  for  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, they  delighted  above  all  in  the  compan- 
ionship of  neighbors  with  tastes  like  their  own. 
After  five  years,  however,  it  became  clear  that 
the  future  was  not  to  be  after  their  planning. 
Mr.  Willard's  health  failed,  and  a  wise  doctor 
said  that  he  must  leave  his  book-world  and  take 
up  a  free,  active  life  in  the  open.  So  the  little 
family  joined  the  army  of  westward-moving 
pioneers. 

Can  you  picture  the  three  prairie-schooners 
that  carried  them  and  all  their  goods  to  the  new- 
home?  The  father  drove  the  first,  Oliver  "gee- 
hawed"  proudly  from  the  high  perch  of  the  next, 
and  Mother  sat  in  the  third,  with  Frances  and 
little  sister  Mary  on  a  cushioned  throne  made  out 
of  leather's  topsyturvy  desk.  For  nearly  thirty 
days  the  little  caravan  made  its  way— now  through 
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forests,  iH)\v  across  threat  suc(.'i)in,i;'  inairics,  now 
over  biiiiiping  cortluioy  roads  "Tliat  crossed 
stretches  of  swampy  ground.  'Jhey  cooked  their 
bacon  and  potatoes,  gipsy-fashion,  on  the  ground, 
and  slept  under  the  white  hoods  of  their  long 
wagons,  when  they  were  not  kept  awake  by  the 
howling  of  wolves. 

When  .Siniday  came,  they  rested  wherever  the 
day  fouiid  them  — .sometimes  on  the  rolling  jjrairie, 
where  their  only  shelter  from  rain  and  sun  was 
the  homely  schooner,  but  where  al  night  they 
cotdd  look  up  at  the  great  tent  of  the  starry  hea- 
vens: sometimes  in  the  cathedral  of  the  forest, 
where  they  found  lack-in-the-i)ul]iit  preaching  to 
the  other  wild  flowers  and  birds  and  breezes  sing- 
ing an  anthem  of  praise. 

It  was  truly  a  new  world  through  which  they 
made  their  way— beginnings  all  about,— therough- 
cst,  crudest  sort  of  beginnings,  glorified  by  the 
brightest  hopes.  Tiny  cabins  were  planted  on  the 
edge  of  the  jirairies;  rough  huts  of  logs  were 
dropiied  down  in  clearings  in  the  fore.st.  Every- 
where people  were  working  with  an  energy  that 
cotdd  not  be  daunted — felling  trees,  sowing,  har- 
vesting, building.  .A.S  they  passed  by  the  end  of 
Lake  Michigan  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  .small, 
struggling  village  in  the  midst  of  a  dark,  hope- 
less-looking morass,  from  which  they  turned  aside 
on  seeing  the  warning  sign  X'o  bottom  here.  That 
little  settlement  in  the  swamp  was  Chicago. 

Northward  they  journeyed  to  Wisconsin,  where 
on  the  bluffs  above  Rock  River,  not  far  from 
Janesville,  they  found  a  Spot  with  fertile  prairie 
on  one  side  and  sheltering,  wooded  hills  on  the 
other.  It  seemed  as  if  the  place  fairly  called  to 
them  :  "This  is  home.  You  are  my  people.  My 
fields  and  hills  and  river  have  been  waiting  many 
a  year  just  for  you  !" 

Here  Mr.  Willard  planted  the  roof-tree,  using 
timber  that  his  own  ax  had  wrested  from  the  for- 
est. Year  by  year  it  grew  with  their  life.  "For- 
est Home,"  as  they  lovingly  called  it,  was  a  low, 
rambling  dwelling,  covered  with  trailing  vines 
and  all  but  hidden  away  in  a  grove  of  oaks  and 
evergreens.  It  seemed  as  if  Nature  had  taken 
over  the  work  of  their  hands— house,  barns,  fields, 
and  orchards— and  made  them  her  dearest  care. 
Here  were  people  after  her  own  heart,  people  who 
went  out  eagerly  to  meet  and  use  the  things  that 
each  day  brought.  They  found  real  zest  in  plow- 
ing fields,  laying  fences,  raising  cattle,  and  learn- 
ing the  ways  of  soil  and  weather.  They  learned 
how  to  keep  rats  and  gophers  from  devouring 
their  crops,  how  to  bank  up  the  house  as  a  pro- 
tection from  hurricanes,  and  how  to  fight  the 
prairie  fires  with  fire. 

Frank  Willard  grew  as  the  trees  grew,  quite 


n:iHn-ally,  g.-u boring  strength  from  the  life  about 
her.  She  had  her  share  in  the  daily  tasks;  she 
had,  too,  a  chance  for  free,  happy,  good  times. 
There  was  but  one  other  family  of  children  near 
enough  to  share  their  plays,  but  the  fun  was 
never  deiiendent  on  numbers  or  novelty.  I  f  there 
were  only  two  members  of  the  "Rustic  Club" 
present,  the  birds  and  chipmunks  and  other  wood- 
creatures  supplied  every  lack.  Sometimes  when 
they  found  themselves  longing  to  "pick  up  and 
move  back  among  folks,"  they  played  that  the 
farm  was  a  city. 

"  '.My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,'  "  cpioted 
Frank,  optimistically;  "and  1  think  if  we  all  put 
our  minds  to  it,  we  can  manage  to  people  this 
spot  on  the  map  very  sociably." 

Their  city  had  a  model  government  and  ideal 
regulations  for  community  health  and  enjoyment. 
It  had  also  an  enterprising  newspaper  of  which 
Frank  was  editor. 

Frank  was  the  leader  in  all  of  the  fun.  She 
w"is  the  commanding  general  in  that  famous  "In- 
dian fight"  when,  with  Mary  and  Mother,  she 
held  the  fort  against  the  attack  of  two  dreadful, 
make-believe  savages  and  a  dog.  It  was  due  to 
her  strategy  that  the  dog  was  brought  over  to 
their  side  by  an  enticing  sparerib  and  the  dav 
won.  Frank,  too,  was  the  captain  of  their  good 
ship  Enterprise. 

"If  we  do  live  inland,  we  don't  have  to  think 
inland,  Mary,"  she  said.  "What  's  the  use  of  sit- 
ting here  in  Wisconsin  and  sighing  because  we  've 
never  seen  the  ocean  ?  Let  's  take  this  hen-coop 
and  go  a-sailing.  Who  know-s  what  magic  shores 
we  '11  touch  beyond  our  Sea  of  Fancy!" 

A  plank  was  put  across  the  pointed  top  of  the 
hen-coop,  and  the  children  stood  at  opposite  ends 
steering,  slowly  when  the  sea  was  calm  and  more 
energetically  when  a  storm  was  brewing.  The 
hens  clucked  and  the  chickens  ran  about  in  a 
panic,  but  the  captain  calmly  charted  the  waters 
and  laid  down  rules  of  na\-igation. 

Perhaps,  thougli,  the  best  times  of  all  were 
those  that  Frank  spent  in  her  retreat  at  the  top 
of  a  black-oak  tree,  where  she  could  sit  weaving 
stories  of  bright  romance  to  her  heart's  content. 
On  the  tree  she  nailed  a  sign  with  this  painted 
warning:  "The  Eagle's  Nest.  Beware!"  to  se- 
cure her  against  intruders.  Here  she  wrote  a 
wonderful  novel  of  adventure,  some  four  hundred 
pages  long. 

But  this  eagle  found  that  the  wings  of  her  im- 
agination could  not  make  her  entirely  free  and 
happy.  She  had  to  return  from  the  heights  and 
the  high  adventures  of  her  favorite  heroes  to  the 
dull  routine  of  farm  life.  She  was  not  even  al- 
lowed to  ride,  as  Oliver  was. 
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"Well,  if  I  can't  he  trusted  to  manage  a  horse, 
I  '11  see  what  can  he  done  with  a  cow  and  a  sad- 
dle. I  simply  must  ride  something,"  Frank  de- 
clared, with  a  determined  toss  of  her  head. 

It  took  not  only  determination,  hut  also  grim 
endurance  and  a  sense  of  fun  to  help  her  through 
this  novel  experiment,  which  certainly  had  in  it 
more  excitement  than  pleasure.  However,  when 
her  father  saw  her  ride  hy  on  her  long-horned 
steed,  he  said  with  a  laugh : 

"You  have  fairly  earned  a  better  mount,  Frank. 
And  I  suppose  there  is  really  no  more  risk  of 
your  breaking  your  neck  with  a  horse." 

That  night  Frank  wrote  in  her  journal : 

"Hurrah!  rejoice!  A  new  era  has  this  mo- 
ment been  ushered  in.  Rode  a  horse  through 
the  corn— the  acme  of  my  hopes  realized." 

In  the  saddle,  with  the  keen  breath  of  a  brisk 
morning  in  her  face,  she  felt  almost  free— almost 
a  part  of  the  larger  life  for  which  she  longed.  "I 
think  I  'ni  fonder  of  anything  out  of  my  sphere 
than  anything  in  it,"  she  said  to  her  mother, 
whose  understanding  and  sympathy  never  failed 
her. 

Perhaps  she  loved  especially  to  pore  over  a 
book  of  astronomy  and  try  to  puzzle  out  the 
starry  paths  on  the  vast  prairie  of  the  heavens, 
because  it  carried  her  up  and  away  from  her 
every-day  world.  Sometimes,  however,  she  was 
brought  back  to  earth  with  a  rude  bump. 

"When  I  bad  to  get  dinner  one  Sund;iy,  I  fairly 
cried,"  she  said.  "To  come  back  to  frying  onions, 
when  I  've  been  ainong  the  rings  of  Saturn,  is 
terrible." 

She  did  n't  at  all  know  what  it  was  for  which 
she  longed.  Only  she  knew  that  she  did  n't  -want 
to  grow  up— to  twist  up  her  free  curls  with  spiky 
hair-pins  and  to  wear  long  skirts  which  seemed 
to  make  it  plain  that  a  weary  round  of  shut-in 
tasks  was  all  her  lot  and  that  the  happy  days  of 
roaming  woods  and  fields  were  over. 

Through  all  the  girlhood  days  at  "Forest 
Home"  Frank  longed  for  the  chance  to  go  to 
a  real  school  as  much  as  she  longed  to  be  free. 
Oliver  went  to  the  Janesville  Academy,  and  later 
to  Reloit  College,  but  she  could  get  only  fleeting 
glimijses  of  his  more  satisfying  life  through  the 
books  he  brought  home  and  his  talks  of  lectures 
and  professors.  She  remembered  those  far-off 
days  at  Oberlin  as  a  golden  time  indeed.  There 
even  a  girl  might  have  the  chance  to  learn  the 
things  that  would  set  her  mind  and  soul  free. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Frances  and  Mary  Wil- 
lard  when  Mr.  Hodge,  a  N'ale  man,  who  was,  like 
her  father,  exiled  to  a  life  in  a  new  country, 
decided  to  open  a  school  for  the  children  of  the 
neighboring   farms.     On  the  never-to-be-forgot- 


ten first  day  the  girls  got  up  long  before  light, 
put  their  tin  pails  of  dinner  and  their  satchels 
of  books  with  their  coats,  hoods,  and  mufflers,  and 
then  stood  watching  the  clock,  whose  provok- 
ingly  measured  ticks  seemed  entirely  indifferent 
to  the  eager  beating  of  their  hearts.  At  last  the 
hired  man  yoked  the  oxen  to  the  long  "bob-sled," 
and  Oliver  drove  them  over  a  new  white  road  to 
the  new  school.    The  doors  were  not  yet  open. 

"I  told  you  it  was  much  too  early,"  said  Oliver. 
"The  idea  of  being  so  crazy  over  the  opening  of 
a  little  two-by-four  school  like  this!" 

"It  does  look  like  a  sort  of  big  ground-nut," 
said  Frank,  with  a  laugh,  "but  it  's  ours  to  crack. 
Besides,  we  have  a  Vale  graduate  to  teach  us, 
and  Beloit  can't  beat  that !" 

"Let  's  go  over  to  Mr.  Hodge's  for  the  key, 
and  make  the  fire  for  him,"  suggested  Mary. 

There  was  an  unusually  long  entry  in  Frank's 
diary  that  night; 

At  last  Professor  Hodge  appeared,  in  his  long-tailed 
blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  carrying  an  armful  of 
school-books  and  a  dinner-bull  in  his  hand.  He  stood 
on  the  steps  and  rang  the  bell,  long,  loud,  and  merrily. 
My  heart  bounded,  and  I  said  inside  of  it,  so  that 
nobody  heard :  ".^t  last  we  are  going  to  school  all  by 
ourselves.  Mary  and  I.  and  we  are  going  to  have  ad- 
vantages like  other  folks,  ju.st  as  Mother  said  we  should. 
O!  goody-goody-goody!  I  feel  satisfied  with  the  world, 
myself,  and  the  rest  of  mankind." 

This  enthusiasm  for  school  and  study  did  not 
wane  as  the  days  went  by.  "I  want  to  know 
everything— everything,"  Frank  would  declare 
vehemently.  "It  is  only  knowing  that  can  make 
one  free." 

The  time  came  when  she  was  to  go  away  to 
college.  W'istfully  she  went  about  saying  good-by 
to  all  the  pleasant  haunts  about  Forest  Home. 
I'or  a  long  time  she  sat  on  her  old  perch  in  the 
"Eagle's  Nest,"  looking  off  toward  the  river  and 
the  hills. 

"I  think  that  as  I  know  more,  I  live  more,"  said 
Frank  to  her  mother  that  night.  "I  am  alive  to 
so  many  things  now  that  I  never  thought  of  six 
months  ago;  and  everything  is  dearer— is  more 
a  part  of  my.self.'' 

The  Northwest  Female  College,  at  Fvanston, 
Illinois,  was  Frank's  alma  mater.  Here  her  love 
of  learning  made  her  a  leader  in  all  her  classes: 
and  her  originality,  daring,  and  personal  charm 
inade  her  a  leader  in  the  social  life  of  the  stu- 
dents. She  was  editor  of  the  college  pajier,  and 
first  fun-maker  of  a  lively  clan  whose  chief  de- 
light it  was  to  shock  some  of  their  meek  class- 
mates out  of  their  unthinking  "goody-goodness." 
She  was  known,  for  instance,  to  have  climbed 
into   the   steeple   antl   to   have   remained   on   her 
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ijiciily  ])ercli  diiriiu;  an  ciitiro  recitation  period  in 
the  liigher  mathematics. 

In  her  days  of  teaching,  I'rank  was  the  same 
alert,  free,  eager-minded,  fun-loving  girl.  First 
in  a  country  school  near  Chicago,  and  afterward 
in  a  seminary  in  Pittsburgh,  she  was  a  successful 
teacher  because  she  never  ceased  to  be  a  learner. 

"i^rank.  you  have  the  hungriest  ,soul  I  ever  saw 
in  a  lunnau  being.  It  will  never  be  satisfied!" 
said  one  of  her  friends. 

"I  shall  never  be  satisfied  until  1  have  entered 
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every  open  door,  and  I  .shall  not  go  in  alone," 
said  Frank, 

In  all  of  her  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  culture 
she  was  intensely  social.  She  was  always  learn- 
ing with  others  and  for  others.  A  bit  from  her 
diary  in  i866  reveals  the  spirit  in  which  she 
worked : 

I  read  a  good  deal  and  loam  ever  so  many  new  things 
every  day.  I  get  so  hungry  to  know  things.  I  '1!  teach 
these  girls  as  well  as  possible.  .  .  .  Girls,  girls,  girls ! 
Questions  upon  questions.  Dear  me,  it  is  no  small  un- 
<lertaking  to  be  cider  sister  to  the  whole  i8o  of  them. 
They  treat  me  beautifully,  and  I  think  I  reciprocate. 

"Miss  Willard  seems  to  see  us  not  as  we  are, 
but  as  we  hope  we  are  becoming,"  one  of  her 


girls  said.  "And  so  we  simply  have  to  do  what 
she  believes  we  can  do." 

Xo  one  was  a  stranger  or  indilTerent  to  her. 
When  her  clear  blue  eyes  looked  into  the  eyes  of 
another,  they  always  saw  a  friend. 

Through  these  early  years  of  teaching  I'Vances 
Willard  was  learning  not  only  from  constant 
study  and  work  with  others,  but  also  from  sor- 
row. Her  sister  Mary  was  taken  from  her.  The 
story  of  what  her  gentle  life  and  loving  com- 
radeship meant  to  Frank  is  told  in  the  first  and 
best  of  Miss  Willard's  books,  "Nineteen  Beauti- 
ful Years,"  which  gives  many  delightful  glimpses 
of  their  childhood  on  the  Wisconsin  farm  and 
the  school-.girl  years  together.  Soon  after  Mary's 
death  Forest  Home  was  sold  and  the  family  sepa- 
rated.   Frank  wrote  in  her  journal  at  this  time : 

r  am  to  lose  sight  of  the  old  familiar  landmarks ;  old 
things  are  passin.g  from  me,  wliose  love  is  for  old  things. 
I  am  pushing  out  all  by  myself  into  the  wide,  wide  sea. 

The  writing  of  the  story  of  Mary's  life,  to- 
gether with  essays  and  articles  of  general  inter- 
est for  the  papers  and  magazines,  "took  the  harm 
out  of  life  for  a  while."  In  all  her  writing,  as 
in  her  teaching  and  later  in  her  public  speaking, 
her  instinctive  faith  in  people  was  the  secret  of 
her  power  and  influence  as  a  leader. 

"For  iTiysclf.  I  liked  the  world,  believed  it 
friendly,  and  could  see  no  reason  why  I  might 
not  confide  in  it,"  she  said. 

When  another  sorrow,  the  loss  of  her  father, 
threatened  to  darken  her  life  for  a  tiine,  a  friend 
came  to  the  rescue  and  "opened  a  new  door"  for 
her— the  door  of  travel  and  study  abroad.  They 
lived  for  two  and  a  half  years  in  Europe,  and 
made  a  journey  to  Syria  and  Egypt.  During 
much  of  this  time  Miss  Willard  spent  nine  hours 
a  day  in  study.  She  longed  to  make  her  own 
the  itnpressions  of  beauty  and  the  haunting 
charm  of  the  past. 

'T  must  really  enter  into  the  life  of  each  place," 
she  said,  "if  it  is  only  for  a  few  weeks  or  months. 
I  want  to  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  the  land- 
scape—that I  'm  not  just  an  intruding  tourist, 
caring  only  for  random  sight-seeing." 

But  Miss  Willard  brought  back  much  more 
than  a  general  culture  gained  through  a  study  of 
art,  history,  and  literature,  and  a  contact  with 
civilization.  She  gained,  above  all.  a  vital  inter- 
est in  conditions  of  life,  particularly  those  that 
concern  women  and  their  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation, self-expression,  and  service.  The  Fran- 
ces E.  Willard  that  the  world  knows,  the  or- 
ganizer and  leader  in  social  reform,  was  born  at 
this  time.    On  her  thirtieth  birthday  she  wrote: 

I  can  do  so  much  more  when  t  go  hotiie.  I  shall  have 
a  hold  on  life,  and  a  fitness  for  it  so  much  more  assured. 
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Perhaps — who  knows? — there  may  be  noble,  wide-reach- 
ing work  for  nie  in  the  years  ahead. 

It  seemed  to  Miss  Willard,  when  she  returned 
to  her  own  country,  that  there  was  after  all  no 
land  like  America,  and  no  spot  anywhere  so  truly 
satisfying  as  Rest  Cottage  in  Evanston,  where 
her  mother  awaited  her  home-coming.  A  signal 
honor  awaited  her  as  well.  She  was  called  to  be 
president  of  her  alma  mater ;  and  when  the  col- 
lege became  a  part  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, she  remained  as  Dean  of  Women. 

At  this  time  many  towns  and  cities  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  were  the  scene  of  a  strange,  pathetic, 
and  heart-stirring  movement  known  as  the  Tem- 
perance Crusade.  Gentle,  home-loving  women, 
white-haired  mothers  bent  with  toil  and  grief, 
marched  through  the  streets,  singing  hymns,  pray- 
ing, and  making  direct  appeals  to  keepers  of  sa- 
loons "lor  the  sake  of  humanity  and  their  own 
souls'  sake  to  quit  their  soul-destroying  business." 
Their  very  weakness  was  their  strength.  Their 
simple  faith  and  the  things  they  had  suffered 
through  the  drink  evil  pleaded  for  them.  A  great 
religious  revival  was  imder  way. 

In  Chicago  a  band  of  women  who  were  march- 
ing to  the  City  Council  to  ask  that  the  law  for 
Sunday  closing  of  saloons  be  enforced  were 
rudely  jostled  and  insulted  by  a  mob.  Miss  Wil- 
lard, who  had  before  been  deeply  stirred  by  the 
movement,  was  now  thoroughly  aroused.  She 
made  several  eloquent  speeches  in  behalf  of  the 
cause,  which  was,  she  said,  "everybody's  war." 
Her  first  instinct  was  to  leave  her  college  and 
give  her  all  to  the  work.  Then  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  ought  to  help  just  where  she  was— that 
everybody  ought.  So,  just  where  she  was,-  the 
young  dean  devoted  her  power  of  eloquent  speech 
and  her  influence  with  people  to  the  cause.  Day 
by  day  her  interest  in  reform  became  more  ab- 
sorbing. She  realized  that  the  early  fervor  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  movement  needed  to  be 
strengthened  by  "sober  second  thought"  and 
sound  organization. 

'Tf  I  only  had  more  time  — if  I  were  more 
free  I"  she  exclaimed. 

Then  the  turn  of  events  did  indeed  free  her 
from  her  responsibility  to  her  college.  A  change 
of  policy  so  altered  the  conditions  of  her  work 
that  she  decided  to  resign  her  charge  and  go  east 
to  study  the  temperance  movement.  The  time 
came  when  she  had  to  make  a  final  choice.  Two 
letters  reached  her  on  the  same  day :  one  asked 
her  to  assume  the  principalship  of  an  important 
school  in  New  ^"ork  at  a  large  salary :  the  other 
begged  her  to  take  charge  of  the  Chicago  branch 
of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  at 
no  salary  at  all.     The  girl  who  had  worshiped 


culture  and  lived  in  books  decided  to  accept  the 
second  call ;  and  turning  her  back  on  a  brilliant 
career  and  worldly  success,  she  threw  in  her  lot 
with  the  most  unpopular  reform  of  the  day. 
Frances  Willard,  the  distinguished  teacher,  wri- 
ter, and  lecturer,  became  a  crusader. 

"How  can  you  think  it  right  to  give  up  your 
interest  in  literature  and  art?"  wailed  one  of  her 
friends  and  admirers. 

"What  greater  art  than   to  trv  to  restore  the 
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image  of  God  to  faces  that  have  lost  it  ?"  replied 
Miss  Willard. 

Those  early  days  in  Chicago  were  a  brave, 
splendid  time.  Often  walking  miles,  because  she 
had  no  money  for  car-fare,  the  inspired  crusader 
'■followed  the  gleam"  of  her  vision  of  what  this 
woman's  movement  might  accomplish.  When 
others  saw  only  an  uncertain  group  of  over- 
wrought fanatics,  she  saw  an  organized  army  of 
earnest  workers  possessed  of  that  'loftiest  chiv- 
alry which  comes  as  a  sequel  of  their  service  to 
the  weakest." 

"I  seemed  to  see  the  end  from  the  beginning," 
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slie  said;  "'and  when  one  has  done  that,  nothiujf 
can  discoiirajje  or  daunt." 

Miss  W'illard  often  said  that  she  was  never 
happier  than  during  this  time,  when  her  spirit 
was  entirely  free,  hccause  she  neither  longed  for 
what  the  world  could  give  nor  feared  what  it 
might  take  away.  She  felt  very  near  to  the  poor 
people  among  whom  she  worked. 

■J  am  a  better  friend  than  you  dream,"  she 
wimld  say  in  her  heart,  while  her  eyes  spoke  her 
sympatiiy  and  understanding.  "I  know  more 
about  you  than  you  think,  for  T  am  hvnigry,  too." 

Df  course,  in  time,  the  women  discovered  that 
their  valued  leader  did  not  have  an  independent 
ii.come  as  they  had  imagined  (since  she  had 
never  seemed  to  give  a  thought  to  ways  and 
means  for  herself),  and  a  sufficient  salary  was 
provided  for  her.  l!ut  always  she  spent  her  in- 
come as  she  s|)ent  herself— to  the  utmost  for  the 
\\ork. 

The  secret  of  Miss  Willard's  success  as  a 
s])eaker  lay  in  this  entire  .giving  of  herself.  The 
intensity  of  life,  the  irrepressible  humor,  the 
never-failing  sympathy,  the  spirit  that  hungered 
after  all  that  was  beautiful  .shone  in  her  clear 
eyes,  and.  in  the  pure,  vibrant  tones  of  her  won- 
derful voice,  went  straight  to  the  hearts  of  all 
who  listened.  She  did  not  enter  into  her  life  as 
a  crusader  halt  and  maimed;  all  of  the  woman's 
\  aried  interests  and  capacities  were  felt  in  the 
work  of  the  reformer. 

"She  is  a  great  orator  because  in  her  words 
the  clear  seeing  of  a  perfectly  poised  mind  and 
the  warm  feeling  of  an  intensely  sympathetic 
heart  are  wonderfully  blended,"  said  Henry  Ward 
lieecher. 

ISIiss  Willard  was  not  only  a  gifted  speaker, 
whose  pure,  flame-like  spirit  enkindled  faith  and 
enthusiasm  in  others ;  she  was  also  a  rare  or- 
ganizer and  indefatigable  worker.  As  president 
of  the  National  Union,  she  visited  nearly  every 
city  and  town  in  the  United  States,  and,  during 
a  dozen  years,  averaged  one  meeting  a  day.  The 
hours  spent  on   trains  were  devoted  to  making 


plans  and  preparing  addresses.  On  a  trip  up  the 
Hudson,  while  everybody  was  on  deck  enjoying 
the  scenery.  Miss  Willard  remained  in  the  cabin 
busy  with  pad  and  pencil. 

"I  know  myself  too  well  to  venture  out,"  she 
said  to  a  friend  who  remonstrated  with  her. 
"There  is  work  that  must  be  done." 

Under  Miss  Willard's  leadership  the  work  be- 
came a  power  in  the  life  and  progress  of  the 
Nation  and  of  humanity.  There  were  those  who 
objected  to  the  very  breadth  and  inclusiveness  of 
her  sympathies  and  interests,  and  who  protested 
against  the  "scatteration"  policies,  that  woukl, 
they  said,  lead  to  no  definite  goal. 

"I  cannot  see  why  any  society  should  impose 
limitations  on  any  good  work,"  said  this  broad- 
minded  leader.  "Everything  is  not  in  the  tem- 
perance movement,  but  the  temperance  move- 
ment should  be  in  everything." 

In  1898  the  loyal  crusader  was  called  to  lay 
down  her  arms  and  leave  the  battle  to  others. 
She  had  given  so  unstintedly  to  every  good  work 
all  that  she  was,  that  at  fifty-eight  her  powers  of 
endurance  were  spent.  "I  am  so  tired— so  tired," 
she  said  again  and  again ;  and  at  the  last,  with  a 
serene  smile.  "How  beautiful  it  is  to  be  with 
God!" 

In  the  great  hall  of  the  Capitol,  where  each 
State  has  been  permitted  to  place  statues  of  two 
of  its  most  cherished  leaders;  Illinois  has  put  the 
marble  figure  of  Frances  E.  Willard,  the  only 
woman  in  a  company  of  soldiers  and  statesmen. 
In  presenting  the  statue  to  the  Nation,  Mr.  Foss, 
who  represented  Miss  Willard's  own  district  in 
Illinois,  closed  his  address  with  these  words; 

Frances  E.  Willard  once  said,  "If  I  were  asked  what 
was  the  true  mission  of  the  ideal  woman,  I  would  say, 
'It  is  to  make  the  whole  world  homelike.' "  Illinois, 
therefore,  presents  this  statue  not  only  as  a  tribute  to 
her  whom  it  represents, — one  of  the  foremost  women  of 
America, — but  as  a  tribute  to  woman  and  her  mighty 
influence  upon  our  national  life  :  to  woman  in  the  home ; 
to  woman  wherever  she  is  toiling  for  the  good  of  hu- 
manity ;  to  woman  everywhere,  who  has  ever  stood  "For 
God.  for  home,  for  native  land." 
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Chapter  VII 

IN   THE  LAST  QUARTER 

As  Dale  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  sought  his  place 
again,  his  face  was  flaming.  He  had  a  feeling 
that  he  must  be  partly  to  blame  for  the  failure. 
Perhaps  he  had  been  a  bit  too  quick  in  his  for- 
ward lunge.  As  he  crouched  in  the  line,  head  low 
and  shoulders  bent,  his  hands  clenched  themselves 
tightly.  Jt  must  n't  happen  again,  he  told  himself. 

But  swiftly  it  was  borne  upon  him  that  the 
blame  did  not  lie  on  his  shoulders,  A  try  around 
right  end  brought  them  barely  a  yard.  Something 
had  gone  wrong  there,  too.  He  could  not  tell  just 
what  it  was,  but  it  seemed  as  if  Slater  and  Tor- 
rance had  failed  somehow  to  back  up  Ted  Mac- 
Ilvaine  as  they  should  have  done.  The  tackle's 
teeth  grated,  and  a  flood  of  impotent  anger  surged 
over  him.  They  were  playing  as  they  had  played 
in  practice,  each  fellow  for  himself,  vi^ithout  even 
an  effort  to  .get  together  and  tighten  up. 

With  the  inevitable  kick  which  gave  the  ball  to 
Troop  One,  this  fact  became  even  more  apparent. 
Solid  and  compact,  the  blue  line  swept  down  the 
field  with  a  machine-like  rush  that  carried  every- 
thing before  it.  They  seemed  to  find  holes  every- 
where in  the  opposing  line,  and  only  the  handicap 
of  a  high  wind  and  the  brilliant  work  of  three  or 
four  individuals  kept  them  from  scoring  in  the' 
first  quarter. 

That  such  a  calamity  could  be  long  prevented 
seemed  impossible  to  Dale.  He  greeted  the  inter- 
mission with  a  sigh  of  thankfulness.  Brief  as  it 
was,  it  was  a  respite.  Sherman's  bitter,  stinging 
onslaught  on  the  team  passed  almost  unheeded  by 
the  anxious  tackle.  He  was  thinking  of  the  three 
remaining  quarters  with  a  foreboding  that  made 
him  oblivious  to  all  else. 

To  be  sure,  when  play  was  resumed,  the  fellows 
seemed  to  show  a  slightly  better  spirit.  It  was  as 
if  the  first  dim  realization  of  their  errors  was 
being  forced  upon  them.  But  they  had  been  split 
apart  so  long  that  they  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
how  to  work  together  in  that  close-knit,  united 
manner  which  alone  could  make  any  head  against 
these  particular  opponents.  Time  and  time  again 
they  were  driven  back  to  the  very  shadow  of  their 
goal-posts,  where,  stung  by  shame  or  the  lashing 
tongue  of  their  captain,  they  rallied  long  enough 
to  hurl  back  the  attack  a  little,  only  to  lapse  again 
when  the  pressing,  vital  need  was  past. 


Then,  toward  the  very  end  of  that  second  quar- 
ter, when  Tompkins  was  just  beginning  to  hope 
again,  the  thing  he  had  dreaded  came  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly.  Some  one  blundered,  whether 
Slater,  or  Torrance,  or  Ted  Macllvaine,  the  boy 
did  not  know.  With  a  last  swift  rush  the  blue- 
clad  interference  charged  at  the  right  wing, 
through  it,  over  it,  and,  hurling  aside  all  opposi- 
tion, swept  resistlessly  over  the  last  six  yards  for 
a  touch-down.  They  missed  the  goal  by  a  hair, 
but  that  did  not  lessen  the  sense  of  shock  and 
sharp  dismay  which  quivered  through  the  line  of 
their  opponents. 

Dale  Tompkins  took  his  place  after  the  long 
intermission,  a  dull,  bitter,  impotent  anger  con- 
suming him.  He  was  furious  with  the  fellows 
who  by  their  incredible  stupidity  were  practically 
throwing  away  the  game.  He  even  hated  himself 
for  seeming  to  accomplish  so  little;  but  most  of 
all  he  raged  at  the  blond  chap  next  to  him.  Some 
of  the  others  were  at  least  trying  to  get  together, 
though  their  lack  of  practice  made  the  effort  al- 
most negligible.  But  Ranny  Phelps  remained  as 
coldly  aloof,  as  markedly  determined  to  withhold 
support  and  play  his  game  alone  as  he  had  been 
in  the  beginning. 

It  made  a  hole  in  the  line  which  could  not 
escape  the  attention  of  the  opposing  quarter-back. 
.Already  he  had  sent  his  formation  through  it 
more  than  once,  but  now  he  seemed  to  concentrate 
the  attack  on  that  weak  spot.  Time  and  time 
again  Dale  flung  himself  to  meet  the  rush,  only  to 
be  overwhelmed  and  hurled  back  by  sheer  num- 
bers. Sometimes  Sanson  pulled  him  out  of  the 
scrimmage,  more  often  he  scrambled  up  unaided 
to  find  his  place,  sweat-blinded  and  with  breath 
coming  in  gasps,  and  brace  himself  for  the  next 
onset. 

Silently,  doggedly,  he  took  his  punishment,  and 
presently,  under  the  strain,  he  began  to  lose  track 
of  the  broader  features  of  the  game.  Vaguely  he 
realized  that  they  had  been  forced  back  again  and 
again  almost  against  their  own  goal-posts,  and 
there  had  rallied,  tearing  formations  to  shreds 
and  hurling  back  the  enemy  with  the  strength  of 
despair.  Dimly  he  heard  the  voice  of  Ward,  or 
Court  Parker's  shriller  notes,  urging  them  in 
sharp,  broken  phrases  to  get  together.  But  the 
real,  the  dominating  thing  was  that  forward 
plunge,  the  tensing  of  muscles,  the  crash  of 
meeting  bodies,  the  heaving,  straining  struggle. 
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the  slow,  hcarlrfiidini;  process  of  bciiisj  crushed 
back  by  ovcrwhelmint;  wcijiht  — that  and  the  sense 
of  emptiness  upon  his  left. 

Then  came  a  time  when  things  went  black  for 
an  instant  before  his  eyes.  He  did  not  quite  lose 
consciousness,  for  he  knew  when  the  weight 
above  was  lifted  and  two  arms  slid  around  him, 
dragging  him  to  his  feet.  It  was  Sanson,  he 
thought  hazily— good  old  I'Vank  !  Then  he  turned 
his  head  a  little  and  through  the  wavering  mists 
iookcd  straight  into  the  eyes  of  iianny  Phelps  ! 

Wide,  dilated,  almost  black  with  strain  and  ex- 
citement, they  stared  at  him  from  out  the  grimy 
face  with  a  strange  mingling  of  shame  and  ad- 
miration that  sent  a  thrill  through  the  tenderfoot 
and  made  him  pull  himself  together. 

■'Take  it  easy."  came  in  gruff,  unnatural  ac- 
cents.    "Vou  want  to  get  your  wind  — old  fellow." 

"I  — I  'm  all  right,"  muttered  the  tenderfoot. 

He  passed  one  hand  vaguely  across  his  fore- 
bead.  Some  one  brought  a  tin  dipper,  from  which 
he  rinsed  his  mouth  mechanically.  His  head  was 
clearing.  Imt  he  could  n't  seem  to  understand 
whether  the  transformation  in  the  chap  beside 
him  was  real  or  only  a  creation  of  his  bewildered 
brain.  Rut  when  he  took  his  place  again  and 
dropped  his  shoulders  instinctively,  another  shoul- 
der pressed  against  him  on  the  left,  and  that  same 
hoarse,  unfamiliar  voice  sounded  in  his  ears; 

"Together  now,  kid:  we  '11  stop  'em  this  time  !" 

The  words  seemed  to  give  Dale  a  new  strength. 
Stirred  to  the  very  fiber  of  his  being,  he  dived 
forward  to  meet  the  onward  rush.  Still  with  that 
new,  stimulating  sense  of  support  where  none  had 
been  before,  his  outstretched  hands  gripped  like 
tentacles  around  sturdy  legs.  There  was  a  heav- 
ing, churning  motion:  then  the  compact  mass  of 
players  toppled  over,  and  he  knew  that  they  had 
succeeded. 

Nor  was  it  a  solitary  advantage.  Unobserved 
by  Tompkins,  the  whole  line  had  been  slowly  stiff- 
ening. Slowly,  gradually,  the  other  holes  had 
been  closed  up  and  the  advance  checked.  When 
the  kick  put  the  hall  in  their  possession,  a  new 
spirit  animated  Troop  Five.  Scattered  no  longer, 
but  welded  by  stern  necessity  into  a  single  unit, 
they  forgot  their  handicap,  forgot  that  the  min- 
utes of  the  final  quarter  were  speeding  in  mad 
flight,  forgot  everything  but  the  vital  need  of 
breaking  through  that  line  of  blue  and  carrying 
the  fight  toward  those  distant  goal-posts  that 
loomed  so  far  away. 

I'orming  up  swiftly,  they  swept  forward  for  a 
gain  of  eight  yards.  Before  the  opposition  recov- 
ered from  their  surprise,  they  had  passed  the 
fifty-yard  line. 

Here  the  blues  rallied.  ;uul  for  a  space  the  two 


lines  surged  back  and  forth  in  the  middle  of  the 
field.  It  was  a  period  of  small  gains  and  fre- 
quent punts,  when  neither  side  held  the  ball  long, 
nor  the  advantage.  Thrilled  by  their  success, 
exhilarated  by  that  strange  new  sense  of  comrade- 
ship with  the  boy  beside  him,  Dale  fought  fiercely, 
heedless  of  the  shock  of  bodies,  of  pain,  of  weari- 
ness, of  blinding  sweat,  or  hard-won  breath.  His 
only  w'orry  was  a  growing  fear  that  they  would 
not  have  time  to  score,  and  this  had  only  just 
liegun  to  dominate  him  when  the  unexpected  hap- 
pened. 

They  were  battling  on  the  enemy's  forty-yard 
line.  It  was  Troop  One's  ball,  and  they  had  tried 
to  force  a  gain  through  center.  Shoulder  to 
shoulder,  Ranny  and  Dale  plunged  forward  to 
meet  the  rush.  The  advance  checked,  Tompkins 
gained  his  feet  swiftly  and  thrilled  to  see  the 
precious  ball  rolling  free  not  a  dozen  feet  away. 

With  a  gasp  he  lunged  for  it  and  scooped  it  up 
without  slackening  speed.  At  almost  the  same 
instant  Ranny  Phelps  shot  out  of  the  scrimmage 
as  if  propelled  from  a  catapult,  and  a  moment 
later  the  two  were  thudding  down  the  field,  a 
stream  of  players  trailing  in  their  wake. 

Dale  caught  his  breath  with  the  stinging  real- 
ization that  their  chance  had  come — their  only 
chance  !  There  were  but  two  men  between  them 
and  the  coveted  goal,  the  full-back,  and  nearer, 
another  player  bearing  swiftly  down  on  them, 
who  must  instantly  be  reckoned  with.  That  wouUl 
be  Ranny's  task.  He  must  stop  the  fellow,  while 
Dale  took  his  chance  alone  with  the  other. 

Dale  glanced  sidewise  at  his  companion,  and  his 
heart  leaped  into  his  throat.  Phelps  was  limp- 
ing: something  had  happened  to  him  in  that  last 
scrimmage.  His  face  showed  white  even  through 
the  grime  and  tan:  his  under  lip  was  flecked  with 
crimson. 

"Ranny!"  gasped  Dale,  in  a  panic.  "What  — 
Can  you—" 

"Don't— worry— about— me,"  came  indistinctly 
through  the  other's  clenched  teeth.  "I  '11  -tackle 
—  this  fellow  — somehow,  ^'ou  get  the  other- 
yon  've  got  to !" 

Taking  a  fresh  grij)  on  the  ball.  Dale  spurted 
on.  He  was  aware  that  Ranny  had  sheered  off  a 
little  to  the  right,  and  knew  that  he  meant  to  stop 
the  boy  racing  up  from  that  direction.  But  ac- 
tually he  saw  nothing,  and  even  the  crash  of 
meeting  bodies  came  to  him  as  something  far 
away  and  unimportant.  His  clearing  brain  was 
fixed  on  the  looming  figure  ahead,  the  full-back, 
who  alone  stood  between  him  and  victory. 

He  nuist  be  passed— but  how?  A  thought  of 
hurdling  flashed  into  his  mind,  to  be  dismissed  as 
too  hazardous.     There  was'  only  one  way  left. 
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\\  ithout  slackcninsj  speed,  he  tore  t^jj.  his  heart 
llmniiiiiii;  like  a  trip-haminer.  To  the  breathless 
onlookers  it  seemed  as  if  he  meant  actually  to  run 
down  the  opposing'  player.  Then,  in  a  Hash,  when 
he  was  almost  within  reach  of  the  hooking  arms, 
he  swerved  suddenly  to  one  side,  whirled,  darted 
the  other  way,  eluded  the  other's  frantic  clutch  by 


■■  WITH    A    GASP    DALE    LUNGED    FOB    IT. 

the  merest  hair,  and  with  a  sob  of  joy  ran  on, 
free,  the  ball  still  cupped  in  the  curve  of  his  arm. 

Chapter  VIII 

THE  GOOD  TURN 

Ten  minutes  later  the  small  building  on  the  edge 
of  the  field  was  thronged   with  joyous,  excited 


boys  in  various  Stages  of  undress,  who  celebrated 
the  victory  with  shrill  jubilations,  snatches  of 
song,  or  exuberant  outbursts  of  mere  noise.  The 
strain  and  tension  of  the  afternoon  were  for- 
gotten ;  nobody  remembered  the  nearness  of  de- 
feat in  the  recollection  of  that  last  splendid  rally 
which  had  brought  them  all  so  much  closer  to- 
gether. 

On  every  hand  fellows 
were  comparing  notes  and 
talking  over  details  of  the 
struggle  in  eager  fragments. 
"Remember  the  time — " 
"Say,  how  about  that  gain 
through  center  when  Ted—" 
"Some  run,  was  n't  it?" 

"Oh, you  Tommy !"  shrilled 
Court  Parker, catching  Dale's 
eye.  "Awful  punk  run  that 
was  — simply  awful!" 

Tompkins  smiled  back  at 
him,  but  did  not  speak.  He 
was  luxuriating  in  the  rest- 
ful peace  which  comes  after 
strenuous  physical  action  and 
the  consciousness  of  success- 
ful accomplishment.  A  feel- 
ing of  intense  pride  in  the 
troop  filled  him.  "They  're  a 
corking  lot  of  fellows— cork- 
ing!" he  said  more  than  once 
under  his  breath  as  he  looked 
around  the  room  with  shin- 
ing eyes.  "How  they  did  get 
after  that  bunch  in  the  last 
quarter!  I— I  would  n't  be- 
long to  any  other  troop  for 
—  for  anything  !" 

Now  and  then,  to  be  sure, 
his  eyes  strayed  to  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  room,  where 
Ranny  Phelps  was  having  his 
swollen  ankle  bandaged  by 
two  of  the  most  skilful  expo- 
nents of  first  aid,  and  a  faint 
touch  of  questioning  crept 
into  them.  Since  that  breath- 
less moment  on  the  field  when 
Ranny 's  tackle  had  left  the 
way  free  for  Dale,  he  had  not  spoken  to  the  ten- 
derfoot nor  by  so  much  as  a  glance  recognized 
his  existence.  Dale  wondered  whether  his  mind 
was  merely  taken  up  with  his  injury,  or  whether 
the  change  that  had  come  over  him  in  the  heat 
of  the  game  had  been  merely  a  temporary  thaw- 
ing. 

As  the  days  passed,  the  latter  suspicion  became 
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a  certainty.  At  llieir  very  first  meeting,  in  fact, 
the  tenderfoot  found  Ranny  as  aloof  as  ever.  To 
lie  sure.  Dale  noticed  that  he  no  longer  seemed  to 
try  to  impress  his  attitude  on  the  others  in  his 
patrol.  Apparently  without  rebuke,  stout  Harry 
Vedder  became  quite  friendly,  and  even  Rex 
.Slater  and  one  or  two  others  in  the  clique  treated 
him  with  a  good  deal  more  consideration  than 
they  had  before  the  game.  But  the  leader  himself 
made  no  effort  to  di.sguise  his  coolness  toward  the 
i;f«-comer,  and  Dale  jjresently  found  it  hard  to 
believe  that  the  helping  hand,  the  friendly  voice, 
I  he  touch  of  that  muscular  shoulder  as  they 
fought  side  by  side  on  the  field  in  the  furious 
struggle  against  odds  had  been  real. 

He  did  not  brood  over  it,  because  he  was  not 
of  the  brooding  sort.  More  than  once  he  found 
himself  regretting  that  impulsive  action  which 
had  so  increased  the  other  boy's  antagonism,  but 
for  the  most  part  he  contented  himself  with  the 
unqualified  friendship  of  most  of  the  troop,  and 
entered  with  zest  into  the  various  scout  activities. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  were  the 
long  hikes  and  week-end  camiiing-trips.  Mr.  Cur- 
tis was  a  great  advocate  of  the  latter,  and  as  soon 
as  the  end  of  football  made  Saturdays  free  again, 
be  announced  his  intention  of  undertaking  them 
as  often  as  the  weather  permitted. 

Unfortunately,  there  were  not  many  sites 
around  Hillsgrovc  which  combined  the  ideal 
ciualifications  for  a  camp  — good  drainage,  wood, 
;ind  water.  The  latter  was  particularly  scarce. 
There  were  one  or  two  brooks  — small,  miserable 
affairs  with  oidy  a  foot  or  two  of  depth,  and  a 
nuiddy,  half-stagnant  mill-pond  or  so;  but  the 
single  body  of  water  which  would  have  been,  per- 
fect for  the  purpose  was  definitely  and  perma- 
nently barred  to  them. 

It  was  a  small  lake,  half  a  mile  long  and  vary- 
ing from  two  to  four  hundred  feet  in  width,  that 
lay  some  four  miles  out  of  town.  There  was  a 
good  bottom,  depth  in  plenty  even  for  diving,  and 
the  banks  on  one  side,  at  least,  sloped  back 
sharply  and  were  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of 
pine  and  hemlock,  interspersed  with  white  birch 
and  a  good  deal  of  hard  wood.  The  boys  had 
often  looked  on  it  with  longing  eyes,  but  the 
owner  w;is  a  .sour-faced,  crotchety  old  man  who 
was  enraged  by  the  mere  sight  of  a  boy  on  his 
property.  lie  had  placarded  his  woods  with  warn- 
ing signs,  kept  several  dogs,  and  was  even  re- 
puted to  have  a  gun  loaded  with  bird-shot  ready 
for  instant  use  on  youthful  trespassers. 

Perha])S  the  latter  was  a  slight  exaggeration: 
certainly  no  one  had  ever  been  actually  peppered 
with  it.  But  the  fact  remained  that  old  Caleb 
Crinislone.  who  lived  alone  and  bad  a  well-estab- 


lished reputation  lor  crankiness,  had  stubbornly 
refused  all  requests  to  be  allowed  to  camp  or  pic- 
nic on  his  property  even  when  pay  was  offered, 
and  at  length  all  such  effort  had  been  abandoned. 
.A.S  Court  Parker  remarked,  no  doubt  with  a  vivid 
recollection  of  sundry  narrow  escapes:  "Vou  can 
steal  a  swim  on  the  old  codger  if  you  keep  a 
weather-eye  peeled  and  don't  mind  doing  a  .Mar- 
athon through  the  brush  :  but  when  it  comes  to 
anything  like  pitching  a  tent  and  settling  down  — 
tjood  night  !" 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  may  be  imagined 
that  the  announcement  made  one  morning  to  the 
group  gathered  about  the  .school  entrance  that  old 
( irimstone  had  fallen  through  the  hay-shoot  and 
broken  an  arm  did  not  elicit  any  marked  expres- 
sions of  regret. 

"Serves  him  right,  the  old  .skinflint,  after  the 
mean  way  he  's  kept  us  away  from  the  lake !'' 
growled  Bob  Gibson. 

■■^'es  indeed!"  sniffed  Harry  \'cdder.  "He  's  a 
regular  dog  in  the  manger.  It  would  n't  hurt 
him  to  let  us  swim  there  in  the  summer,  or  camp 
once  in  a  while.     He  does  n't  use  it  himself." 

"Use  it!"  exclaimed  Frank  Sanson.  "Why, 
they  don't  even  cut  ice  off  it." 

"He  's  just  downright  mean,  that  's  all  !"  put  in 
1-vex  Slater.  "Say,  fellows,  what  a  chance  this 
would  be  to  get  ahead  of  the  old  chap  and  camp 
out  Friday  or  Saturday— if  Mr.  Curtis  would  only 
let  us." 

"He  won't,"  said  Sherman  Ward,  decidedly. 
"Besides,  it  's  a  lot  too  cold  and  looks  like  snow. 
How  did  he  manage.  Bob?  Living  alone  with 
only  those  dogs,  it  must  have  been  some  stunt  to 
get  word  to  anybody." 

"He  got  out  to  the  road  and  waited  for  the  first 
team  that  came  along."  explained  Bob.  "The 
people  took  him  into  the  house,  and  then  sent  Dr. 
Maxwell  out  from  town.  He  wanted  somebody 
to  come  and  look  after  him.  but  old  (irimcy  would 
n't  hear  of  it.  Said  he  could  n't  stand  the  ex- 
pense." 

"The  old  miser !  How  does  he  manage  to  get 
his  meals  and  look  after  the  stock?" 

"Eats  bread  and  milk  and  canned  stuff,  I  guess. 
Bud  Hinckley  comes  in  night  and  morning.  I 
imderstand,  to  look  after  the  horse  and  cow  and 
wash  dishes  and  all  that,  but  you  know  what 
Bud  is." 

"So  lazy  he  'd  like  somebody  else  to  draw  his 
breath  for  him !"  said  Court  Parker,  promptly. 
"Whew!  What  a  lovely-time  the  old  man  must 
be  having— and  to-morrow  Thanksgiving!" 

As  they  trooped  into  school,  the  last  words 
lingered  in  Dale  Tompkins's  mind.  To-morrow 
would,    indeed,    be     Thanksgiving— the    day    of 
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turkey.  ;uul  iiiince-pie,  and  ijooil  chciir  generally. 
He  hail  n.j  more  cause  tliau  the  others  for  sym- 
pathizing with  Caleb  Cirinistone,  but  somehow  the 
mental  picture  of  the  soured  old  man  sitting  alone 
in  his  slovenly  kitchen,  one  arm  in  a  sling,  and 
eating  bread  and  milk,  with  perhaps  a  can  of 
lukewarm  tomatoes  or  corn,  when  every  one  else 
was  feasting  merrily  in  company,  made  him 
vaguely  uncomfortable. 

He  forgot  it,  however,  in  the  excitement  of  a 
brisk  game  of  land-hockey  up  at  Sherman's  that 
afternoon,  but  after  supper  the  picture  returned 
with  renewed  vividness,  and  with  it  something  the 
scoutmaster  had  said  when  he  passed  his  second- 
class  examinations  a  few  days  ago. 

"Never  forget  the  daily  good  turn,  Dale,  or  let 
it  slump  into  a  perfunctory  sort  of  thing  such  as 
you  would  ha\e  to  do  anyway  whether  you  were 
a  scout  or  not.  A  fellow  can't  always  find  big 
things,  of  course;  but  when  the  opportunity 
comes,  he  is  n't  a  true  scout  if  he  cannot  sacrifice 
his  own  comfort  or  pleasure  or  inclination  to 
bring  help  or  happiness  to  some  one  who  really 
needs  it." 

Dale  squirmed  a  little  at  the  recollection  and 
tried  to  go  on  with  the  book  he  was  reading.  But 
the  tale  had  lost  its  savor,  and  presently  he  raised 
his  eyes  from  the  printed  page  and  frowned. 

"Nobody  else  thought  anything  about  it !"  he 
muttered  rebelliously.  "Besides,  to-morrow  's 
Thanksgiving;  that  's  different  from  any  other 
day." 

A  little  later  he  put  away  the  book,  said  good 
night,  and  went  up  to  his  room.  Haying  closed 
the  door,  he  opened  his  closet  and  took  out  his 
scout  suit.  It  had  come  only  the  day  before ;  al- 
ready he  had  looked  at  it  more  than  twenty  times, 
but  the  novelty  had  not  yet  worn  off.  He  won- 
dered if  fellows  who  had  theirs  merely  for  the 
asking  felt  half  as  proud  of  it  as  he,  who  had 
worked  for  every  penny  of  its  cost.  He  passed 
one  hand  caressingly  over  the  smooth  olive  khaki, 
and  then  an  odd  thought  popped  suddenly  into  his 
head. 

He  had  tried  it  on,  twice,  but  as  yet  he  had  not 
actually  worn  it.  Might  n't  it  mean  even  more  to 
him  if  he  wore  it  first  in  the  performance  of  a 
good  turn  that  really  counted  ? 

Though  the  boy  felt  it  only  vaguely,  and  for- 
mulated it  not  at  all  even  in  his  mind,  it  was 
something  of  that  spirit  of  consecration  that  of 
old  dominated  the  young  candidates  for  knight- 
hood, guarding  their  armor  through  the  long 
night-watches.  Dale's  face  took  on  an  expression 
of  determination,  and  as  he  put  away  his  things 
his  mind  was  oddly  lightened. 

Next  morning  he  sallied  forth,  a  trifle  self-con- 


scious in  all  the  .glory  of  his  new  khaki,  but 
warmed  by  the  look  in  his  mother's  eyes  as  she 
waved  good-by  from  the  door-step.  Taking  the 
shortest  cut,  he  proceeded  to  the  rectory,  and 
when  Mr.  .Schofield  appeared  he  saluted  punc- 
tiliously. 

"May  I  have  one  of  the  baskets,  sir?"  he  asked. 

The  rector  smiled.  ".A.h  !  You  're  going  to 
take  it  to  —  "  He  paused  questioningly  an  instant; 
then  his  smile  deepened.  "Certainly,"  he  said 
cordially.  "They  're  over  in  the  parish-house. 
The  ladies  are  packing  them  now.  Tell  Mrs. 
Mason  I  said  you  were  to  have  a  good  one." 

Ten  minutes  later  Dale  was  making  his  way 
briskly  toward  the  Beldon  Turnpike,  a  large  mar- 
ket-basket on  one  arm.  The  legs  of  a  plump  fowl 
protruded  from  the  covering ;  there  were  vege- 
tables within,  a  can  of  soup,  celery,  oranges, 
bananas,  and  a  small  pie.  The  weight  was  not  a 
light  one,  but  Dale  whistled  cheerfully  as  he 
strode  along. 

He  reached  the  turnpike  without  meeting  any 
of  the  fellows,  and  after  ten  or  fifteen  minutes' 
tramping  along  the  straight,  level  road  he  paused 
to  shift  the  basket  to  the  other  arm.  It  was 
heavier  than  he  thought.  Overhead  the  gray  sky 
was  a  bit  dispiriting,  and  the  sharp,  chill  wind, 
blowing  across  the  open  fields,  made  him  glad  he 
had  buttoned  his  sweater  beneath  the  khaki  coat. 

Presently  he  began  to  speculate  on  what  sort  of 
reception  he  would  have,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  possibility  occurred  to  him  that  his  welcome 
might  not  be  altogether  cordial.  You  never 
could  tell  what  point  of  view  the  cranky  old  man 
would  take.  He  thought  of  the  dogs,  too,  espe- 
cially after  he  had  left  the  main  road  and  turned 
into  the  less  frequented  one  leading  past  Grim- 
stone's  place.  More  than  once  people  had  been 
chased  by  them,  and  it  was  n't  exactly  pleasant  to 
picture  them  rushing  out  at  him  in  a  body  the 
moment  he  set  foot  in  the  lane. 

Nevertheless,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  turn 
hack.  He  had  set  out  with  a  definite  purpose,  and 
he  meant  to  carry  it  through.  To  be  sure,  just 
before  reaching  the  lane  he  cut  himself  a  stout 
stick,  and  as  the  old,  weather-beaten  frame  house 
came  in  sight  he  unconsciously  made  his  approach 
as  noiseless  as  possible.  He  was  surprised  and 
not  a  little  relieved  to  see  no  signs  of  the  animals, 
but  when  he  set  down  his  basket  and  knocked 
briskly  on  the  back  door,  the  snarling  uproar  that 
instantly  arose  inside  plainly  advertised  their 
whereabouts. 

Dale  tightened  his  grip  on  the  stick  and  strained 
his  ears  for  other  sounds.  He  had  raised  his 
hand  for  a  second  knock  when  the  barking  sud- 
denly lessened  a  little,  and  above  the  racket  came 
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a  growling  admonition  in  (irimstone's  harsh 
tones: 

"Wal,  conic  in.  can't  you?    Are  you  deaf?" 

Chapter  IX 

AN   ..DD  THANKSGIVING 

The  note  of  ill  temper  in  the  voice  was  so  ap- 
I)arent  that  Dale  hesitated  for  a  second  longer. 
'J'hen,  with  a  determined  movement  of  his  head, 
he  set  his  stick  against  the  door-casing,  picked  up 
the  ba.sket,  and  stepped  into  the  kitchen.  It  was  a 
long,  low  room,  the  walls  and  ceiling  painted  a 
dirty  gray.  Two  of  the  three  windows  were 
tightly  shuttered,  so  that  Dale  could  barely  make 
out  the  bent  figure  seated  in  a  rocking-chair  be- 
side a  rusty,  decrepit  cook-stove.  At  his  entrance 
the  three  dogs  began  to  bark  again,  but  old  Grim- 
stone  silenced  them  with  a  fierce  gesture  that 
sent  them  cowering  under  a  table. 

"What  d'  you  want  ?"  he  demanded,  glaring  at 
the  boy  from  under  l)ushy  brows.  "I  don't  want 
to  buy  nothin",  so  you  'd  lietter  git  out." 

"I  have  n't  anything— for  sale,"  returned  the 
boy,  finding  it  a  little  difficult  to  explain  his 
errand.     "It  — it  's  3'our  Thanksgiving  dinner." 

"Dinner!"  snapped  the  old  man.  "What  are 
you  talkin'  about  ?  I  ain't  ordered  nothin'  from 
town." 

"I  know  you  have  n't.  It  's  one  of  the  baskets 
from  the  church.  I  — I  heard  you  'd  had  an  acci- 
dent and  were  all  alone,  so  I  — I  thought  I  W  bring 
it  oiU." 

For  a  moment  the  old  man  sat  silent,  his  hard, 
glinting  eyes,  full  of  sour  suspicion,  fi.xed  on  the 
boy's  face.     "What  for?"  he  demanded  suddenly. 

"What  for?"  repeated  Dale,  puzzled. 

"'S'es;  what  for?  What  d'  you  e.xpect  to  git 
out  of  it?  You  ain't  toted  a  basketful  o'  truck  all 
the  way  out  here  jest  out  of  regard  for  me,  I 
reckon.    Who  sent  ye?" 

Dale  flu.shed,  and  tuiconsciously  drew  himself 
up  a  little.  "Nobody,"  he  returned  brietly.  "I  'm 
a  boy  scout.  We— we  try  to  do  a  good  turn  for 
somebody  every  day." 

Old  Grimstone  bent  slightly  forward,  staring  in 
a  puzzled  fashion  at  the  trim,  khaki-clad  figure 
before  him.  His  right  arm,  bulky  with  bandages 
and  splints,  was  strapped  tightly  to  his  body ;  the 
other  hand,  gnarled  and  brown,  with  blue  veins 
showing  here  and  there,  gripped  the  arm  of  the 
rocker.  There  was  suspicion  still  in  his  glance, 
but  back  of  it  was  the  look  of  one  groping  dunly 
for  something  he  could  not  under.stand.  Sud- 
denly he  straightened  vvith  a  jerk. 

"Wal,  set  it  down  .somewheres.  then !"  he 
growled    ungraciously,      "1    ain't    an    object    o' 


charity  yet,  but  if  you  're  bound  to  leave  it,  I 
s'pose  I  can  use  it  somehow.  'Sou  'd  better  lie 
startin'  back  right  away  or  you  '11  miss  your  din- 
ner." 

Dale  placed  the  basket  on  a  table  and  com- 
menced to  remove  the  paper.  "I  'ni  not  going 
back  yet,"  he  explained  cheerfully.  "I  'm  going 
to  stay  and  cook  it  for  you." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence.  Then  the  old 
man  grunted  inarticulately;  it  might  have  been 
with  surprise,  or  incredulity,  or  almost  any  other 
emotion.  Dale's  back  was  toward  him,  so  he 
could  not  tell,  but  since  there  was  no  actual 
prohibition,  he  proceeded  with  the  unpacking. 

Somehow  he  was  beginning  to  enter  more  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing,  beginning  to  feel  an  in- 
terest, almost  an  enjoyment,  in  doing  it  up  thor- 
oughly. Having  taken  ofif  coat  and  sweater,  his 
fir.st  act  was  to  prepare  the  chicken  for  roasting. 
When  it  w-as  safely  placed  in  the  oven  he  shook 
down  the  fire,  added  some  more  wood,  and  then 
turned  his  attention  to  a  jiile  of  unwashed  di.shes, 
which  the  indolent  Hinckley  was  evidently  ac- 
cunuilating  until  he  considered  it  sizeable  enough 
to  be  worth  while  tackling.  It  was  a  task  the  boy 
ordinarily  hated,  but  he  meant  to  leave  the  room 
spick  and  span  on  his  departure.  So  he  rolled  up 
his  shirt-sleeves  and  plunged  in,  whistling  softly 
as  he  worked. 

Old  Caleb  Grimstone  followed  the  boy's  move- 
ments almost  in  silence.  1  le  had  gruffly  told  him 
where  he  could  find  a  pan  for  the  chicken,  and 
once  he  snapped  out  at  one  of  the  dogs  who  had 
come  forth  from  under  the  table  and  was  snifting 
at  Dale's  legs.  But  for  the  most  part  he  sat  mo- 
tionless beside  the  stove,  his  eyes,  under  their 
beetling  brows,  fi.xed  intently  on  the  bu.sy  figure 
with  that  same  puzzled  questioning  in  their 
depths. 

.\t  last,  when  Dale  had  pared  the  potatoes  and 
put  them  on  to  boil,  he  suddenly  growled,  ".Xre 
you  one  of  them  boys  that  come  sneakin'  around 
the  lake  last  sunnner  ?" 

Dale  reddened  a  little,  but  did  not  hesitate.  "I 
was  out  here  two  or  three  times,  I  guess,"  he 
acknowledged. 

The  old  man  sniffed.  "I  s'pose  you  call  that 
one  o'  them  'good  turns'— trespassin'  on  a  per- 
son's property,  an'  payin'  no  attention  to  signs, 
an'  all,''  he  remarked. 

"I  was  n't  a  scout  then,"  said  Dale.  He  got  a 
broom  frotn  the  corner,  and  on  his  way  past  the 
old  man's  chair  he  paused,  his  eyes  twinkling  a 
bit.  ".'\nyhow,  on  a  roasting  hot  day  you  know  a 
fellow  '11  do  'most  anything  to  get  a  swim.  I  e.x- 
pect you  were  that  way  yourself.  Mr.  (brimstone, 
when  von  w-ere  a  bo  v." 
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"Huh!"  grunted  t!ie  old  man,  disagwealjly,  but 
he  made  no  further  comment. 

Once  or  twice,  as  he  swept,  Dale  glanced  cu- 
riously at  the  silent  figure  by  the  stove  and  won- 
dered what  the  old  man  was  thinking  about.  His 
eyes  no  longer  followed  the  boy  with  sharp  sus- 


VOU    WANT?      HE    DEMANDED.    GLARING    .\T    THE 


picion.  His  head  was  bent  a  little,  and  he  stared 
blankly,  unseeingly.  at  a  knot  in  the  board  at  his 
feet.  For  a  long  time  he  did  not  stir,  save  once 
to  lift  the  thin,  veined  hand  from  the  chair-arm, 
only  to  grip  it  again  with  a  force  that  made  the 
knuckles  stand  out  white  against  the  brown  skin. 
.•\t  length,  with  a  sigh,  checked  almost  in  its  birth, 
he  raised  his  head  and  frowned  at  Tompkins. 

".A-in't  you  goin'  to  baste  that  fowl  at  all  ?"  he 
inquired  sharply. 


Dale  started  guiltily  at  the  reminder  and 
hastened  to  the  oven.  The  fowl  was  browning 
nicely,  and  as  he  spooned  up  the  sizzling  juices, 
he  hoped  his  forget  fulness  was  n't  going  to  make 
any  ditference  in  its  flavor. 

Apparently  it  had  n't.  After  a  number  of  anx- 
ious inspections,  between  which 
he  set  the  table  for  two,  put 
plates  to  heat,  and  arranged 
the  remaining  contents  of  the 
basket  as  temptingly  as  he 
could,  he  decided  that  the 
chicken  was  done,  and  Mr. 
(irimstone,  peering  doubtfully 
into  the  oven  and  even  testing 
the  fowl  with  a  fork,  grudg- 
ingly agreed.  When  the  old 
man  was  served  and  his  por- 
tion cut  up  so  that  he  could 
manage  it  with  a  fork,  Dale 
look  his  first  taste  with  a  little 
feeling  of  pride  in  his  culinary 
achievement. 

It  was  really  a  very  ap- 
petizing meal,  and  the  scout 
enjoyed  it  as  only  a  healthy, 
hungry  boy  can.  Mr.  Grim- 
stone  made  no  comment  one 
way  or  another.  Once  or 
twice  he  mumbled  his  annoy- 
ance at  having  to  have  his 
meat  cut  up  for  him  by  a  boy, 
but  the  number  of  times  that 
the  process  was  repeated  and 
the  relish  with  which  he  con- 
sumed everything  in  sight  was 
proof  enough  of  his  satisfac- 
tion in  the  unwonted  fare. 

As  the  curious  meal  pro- 
ceeded to  its  conclusion  he 
seemed  almost  to  thaw  a  little. 
His  manner  was  still  crabbed 
and  his  voice  sharp.  He 
scowled  a  good  deal,  too, 
especially  after  some  com- 
ment which  might  possibly  be 
taken  as  approaching  the 
amiable.  But  in  one  way  or  another,  both  at  table 
and  later  while  the  dishes  were  being  done  up,  he 
asked  a  good  many  questions  in  his  short,  snappy 
fashion. 

Dale  answered  them  readily,  vaguely  sensing, 
perhaps,  that  under  the  old  man's  surface  crusti- 
ness lay  a  certain  awkwardness  at  handling  so  un- 
accustomed a  situation.  After  all  these  years  of 
bitter  warfare  against  boys  it  must  be  rather  em- 
barrassing, he  thought,  to  treat  one  of  them  with 
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even  an  approach  to  civility.  So  when  he  had 
told  his  name,  and  the  troop  he  belonged  to,  and 
one  or  two  other  details  the  old  man  asked  about. 
Dale  went  on  to  explain  a  little  about  their  scout 
work  and  play,  their  weekly  meetings  and  drill 
and  other  duties,  their  hikes  and  week-end  camp- 
ing-trips. 

The  old  man  listened  almost  without  comment. 
He  seemed  more  curious  about  the  principle  of 
the  daily  good  turn,  to  which  he  reverted  several 
times,  always  with  expressions  of  doubt  and 
scepticism.  The. idea  of  mere  boys  giving  time 
and  labor  and  sacrificing  inclination  and  pleasure 
w  ithout  thought  of  reward  was  incredible  to  him. 

"It  ain't  natural !"  he  declared  at  last.  "Mebbe 
one  or  two  might,  but  not  many.  You  can't  tell 
me  any  other  o'  them  young  limbs  in  town  would 
of  give  up  their  holiday  to  tote  a  basket  o'  truck 
out  here  an'  cook  it." 

"Oh,  yes,  they  would!"  protested  the  boy, 
loyally,  "if  they  'd  thou.yht  of  it." 

"Huh  !"  grunted  the  old  man.  "They  did  n't 
happen  to,  though." 

"One  was  enough,  was  n't  it  ?"  smiled  the  boy. 
"You  would  n't  have  known  what  to  do  with  two 
baskets." 

The  old  man  snorted  donlit fully  and  did  not  pur- 
sue the  subject  farther.  A  little  later,  Dale  discov- 
ered, to  his  surprise,  that  it  was  after  four.  He  had 
no  idea  the  time  had  flown  .so.  He  would  have 
to  hustle  to  get  back  to  town  before  dark.  For- 
tunately, the  kitchen  was  cleared  up,  so  after 
stoking  the  fire  he  got  into  his  sweater  and  coat. 
Then  he  picked  up  the  wide-brimmed  felt  hat  and 
carefully  rearranged  the  dei)ressions  in  its  crown. 

"Go6d-by,  Mr.  Grimstonc."  he  said,  glancing 
over  to  where  the  latter  had  resumed  his  place  by 
the  stove.  'T  hope  your  arm  won't  be  long  com- 
ing around." 

The  old  man  frowned  at  him  from  under  the 
bushy  brows.  His  head  was  a  little  bent,  and  the 
long,  bony  fingers  curved  over  the  chair-arm.  It 
was  precisely  the  attitude  with  which  be  had 
greeted  the  boy's  arrival ;  yet  the  latter  was  con- 
scious of  a  subtle,  intangible  difference,  felt 
rather  than  perceived. 

"Good-by,"  he  answered  curtly.  That  was  all 
until  J5ale  reached  the  door  and  was  turning  the 
knob.  Then,  "Much  obleeged,"  came  jerkily  from 
the  thin,  straight  lips. 

"You  need  n't  be,"  smiled  the  .scout.  "I  — I  've 
had  a  very  good  time." 

It  was  not  exactly  the  polite  fiction  that  per- 


haps it  seemed.  That  was  the  odd  part  of  it.  As 
he  went  briskly  down  the  lane  the  boy  realized 
with  surprise  that  not  once  had  he  thought  regret- 
fully of  the  rare  turkey-dinner  at  home,  or  the 
fun  with  the  fellows  he  had  missed  that  after- 
noon. One  of  the  dogs,  still  licking  his  chops 
from  the  dish  of  scraps  that  Dale  had  given  them 
in  the  shed,  trotted  after  him,  and  the  boy  bent  to 
pat  his  head  without  a  touch  of  nervousness. 

"Your  bark  's  a  lot  worse  than  your  bite,  old 
fellow."  he  said  aloud. 

He  straightened  up  and  glanced  back  at  the 
rambling,  weather-beaten  house,  whose  roof  lines 
seemed  to  merge  into  the  cold  gray  of  the  .sky.  and 
something  deeper  than  pity  stirred  him  at  the 
thought  of  the  old  man  sitting  alone  there  in  the 
twilight. 

"I  should  n't  wonder  if  he  was  a  good  deal  like 
bis  dogs,"  he  murmured  as  he  turned  away.  "1  'm 
sort  of  glad  — I  found  it  out." 

It  was  quite  dark  before  Dale  reached  home. 
The  return  trip  had  been  much  harder  to  make 
than  the  one  that  morning.  The  holiday  was  over 
and  there  was  no  spirit  of  adventure  to  buoy  him 
up,  no  consciousness  that  he  was  going  to  be  of 
use  to  some  one  who  needed  him.  .Also,  there 
was  plenty  of  time  to  think  of  the  good  cheer  he 
had  missed  at  home  — that  family  feast  to  which, 
as  long  as  he  could  remember,  they  had  sat  down 
at  three  o'clock  on  Thanksgiving  afternoon.  It 
had  become  so  fixed  and  seemingly  immoveable 
that  Dale  had  not  even  considered  the  possibility 
of  changing  it.  And  so  it  was  with  a  tired  and 
lagging  step  that  he  walked  up  from  the  gate  and 
opened  the  front  door. 

Inside,  he  paused  suddenly  and  sniffed.  For  an 
instant  he  stood  stock-still,  eyes  wide,  mouth  half 
open.  Then,  with  a  sudden,  incoherent  exclama- 
tion, he  tore  down  the  hall,  past  the  lighted  din- 
ing-room, and  through  the  open  kitchen  door. 
I'be  room  was  warm  and  bright,  and  filled  with 
the  delicious  odor  of  roasting  turkey. 

"Motlier  !"  he  cried,  his  face  shining.  "\'ou 
did  n't  have  it—     You— you— waited  !'' 

His  mother  straightened  from  closing  the  oven 
door  and  smiled  at  him— that  wonderful,  inde- 
scribable smile  that  somehow  belongs  to  mothers. 

"Of  course  I  waited!"  she  said  quietly.  Then, 
as  he  leaped  forward  and  clutched  her  in  a  bear- 
hug,  she  laughed  softly  and  asked,  just  a  little 
tremulously,  "Did  n't  yon  think  Father  and  I 
could  do  a  good  turn,  too  ?" 
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can  only  find 
it  in  time !"  mnt- 
tcred  the  youns: 
<  inome  to  himself. 
"Rut  the  big  rubies 
are  getting  scarce, 
and  the  little  ones 
won't  do  for  the 
(inome  Queen. 
I  'd  give  her  some- 
thing else,  except 
that  she  loves  big 
rubies  better  than 
anything  else  in  the  underworld !" 

As  he  went  on  searching  along  the  dark  ways 
of  the  mine,  the  Gnome  became  more  discour- 
aged. The  ne.\t  day  was  the  birthday  of  the 
Queen  of  the  (Inonies;  and  if  the  little  Gnome 
could  find  what  he  sought,  he  knew  that  the 
Queen  would  be  glad  to  offer  him  a  favor  in  re- 
turn. He  meant  to  ask  her  to  make  him  '"Keeper 
of  the  Lanterns";  and  if  he  could  get  that  office, 
with  its  high  pay,  he  could  then  marry  his  little 
Gnorhe  sweetheart,  one  of  the  Queen's  Maids  of 
Honor,  and  live  happily  ever  after. 

But  though  he  had  searched  all  the  afternoon. 
he  had  been  very  unlucky.  He  had  found  noth- 
ing hut  small  diamonds  and  garnets,  and  one  ruby 
that  was  no  larger  than  a  green  pea ;  and  the 
Queen  had  so  many  more  beautiful  gems  that  he 
did  not  care  even  to  pick  these  up. 

.\x\A  now  it  was  late,  nearly  supper-time ;  and 
as  he  had  wandered  a  long  way  from  his  home 
cave,  he  decided  that  he  must  hurry  back,  even 
if  he  came  out  later  and  kept  up  his  search  till 
midnight. 

With  a  sigh  over  his  disappointment,  he  turned 
his  face  toward  home,  and  began  to  trot  along 
without  being  careful  to  throw  the  light  of  his 
lantern  on  the  rough  path  before  him.  .And  this 
was  not  safe,  as  he  found  out  when  he  stubbed 
the  toe  of  his  stout  boot  against  a  lump  in  the 
path  and  fell  flat  on  the  ground. 

"Blunderer  !"  he  said  to  himself,  "where  are 
your  eyes  ?"  and  then,  rising,  looked  to  see  what 
had  tripped  him.  . 

Luckily,  his  lantern  had  not  gone  out,  and. 
holding  it  close  to  the  ground,  he  found  that  he 
had  been  tripped  by  a  rounded  iiebbie  as  big  as 


his  fist.  He  was  a  little  sulky,  and  so  tried  to 
kick  the  stone  out  of  the  way  with  the  toe  of  his 
stout  little  boot. 

But  it  did  n't  budge. 

This  seemed  queer,  as  it  appeared  to  be  lying 
loose  on  the  ground.  So  next  he  tried  with  both 
hands  to  wrench  it  from  its  place.  It  would  not 
move.  He  ca.st  the  light  of  the  lantern  upon  it. 
and  thus  discovered  that  it  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  ruby— a  giant  among  rubies,  the 
brightest,  finest  ruby  that  any  Gnome  had  ever 
seen— fit  to  be  set  in  the  front  of  the  Queen's 
girdle,  for  it  was  far  too  heavy  to  be  placed  in 
her  crown  ! 

For  a  few  moments  he  danced  about  in  great 
joy.  singing: 

"I  'm  in  luck— I  'm  in  luck!  For  now  I  '11  be 
Keeper  of  the  Lanterns,  and  then  I  shall  marry 
Xessa  and  live  in  the  Crystal  Grot !" 

Then  he  stooped  over  the  great  ruby  and  ex- 
erted all  his  force  to  raise  it. 

But  it  never  budged. 

He  pushed,  he  tugged,  he  pulled ;  he  pried  at  it, 
shoved  at  it,  kicked  at  it.  -And  still  it  never 
budged.  He  might  as  well  have  been  trying  to 
move  a  mountain. 

Then  he  set  his  lantern  closer  and  tried  to  see 
what  held  the  ruby  to  the  ground :  and  though  he 
saw  nothing  to  explain  why  it  would  not  move, 
he  did  find  a  number  of  little  footprints  in  the 
dust  round  about. 

"Oho!"  cried  Dano,  the  Gnome  (for  that  was 
his  name).  "This  is  the  work  of  some  little  Ko- 
bold  who  has  been  creeping  about  our  mines ! 
He  must  have  found  this  ruby,  and  then  have 
been  scared  away  before  he  could  carry  it  oft. 
.\nd  then  he  must  have  worked  a  spell  over  it  and 
fi.xed  it  to  the  ground." 

For  the  Kobolds  are  the  enemies  of  the  Gnomes, 
and,  too  lazy  to  dig  mines  for  themselves,  they 
lurk  about  trying  to  rob  the  mines  of  Gnome- 
Man's  Land. 

Then  the  Gnome  sat  down  to  think  what  he 
should  do.  He  thought  and  he  thought,  and  after 
he  had  wrinkled  his  brows  into  a  hard  knot,  Dano 
hit  upon  an  idea. 

"I  have  it !"  he  cried.  "If  he  can  work  spells, 
so  can  I.  We  shall  see  which  is  the  better 
speller  I" 
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Then  he  drew  a  ring  around  the  ruby,  and  in 
a  singsong  recited  this  little  rhyme : 

"Crimson  Ruby,  clear  and  bright, 
I  charm  you  fast  and  bind  you  tight : 
Firm  and  motionless  you  '11  be 
Till  my  magic  sets  you  free  !" 

Then,    remembering    his    waiting    supper,    he 
sprang  nimbly  over  the  twice-charmed  ruby  and 
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"SHE    EXAMINED   THE    RUUY    CLOSELY." 

sped  away  through  the  dark  and  winding  paths 
lighted  only  by  the  dancing  rays  of  his  little  lan- 
tern. 

E.\RLy  next  morning— though  there  was  nothing 
underground  to  show  it  was  daylight  except  a 
bit  of  a  twinkle  here  and  there  where  a  splinter 
of  sunbeam  fell  through  a  crevice  in  the  earth— 
Nessa,  the  sweet  little  Gnome  Maid  of  Honor  and 
Dano's  sweetheart,  came  with  her  tiny  golden 
lantern  through  the  dark  paths  of  the  mine  to 
where  the  great  ruby  awaited  her. 

For  it  was  she  who  had  charmed  the  ruby  to 
its  place  so  that  it  should  not  be  taken  from  her. 


She  had  found  it  the  very  day  before,  while  walk- 
ing about  the  mine  with  the  Queen,  and  had  left 
it  there  so  that  the  Queen  might  not  see  it  till 
her  birthday. 

All  night  Nessa  had  dreamed  of  the  ruby,  for 
she  meant  to  present  it  to  the  Queen  and  then  to 
ask  that  her  friend  Dano  might  be  made  Keeper 
of  the  Lanterns,  so  that  they  might  be  married 
and  live  in  the  Crystal  Grot.  And  now,  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  she  came  by  herself  to 
carry  home  the  great  glowing  ruby. 

When  she  reached  the  spot  she  waved  her 
hands  over  the  gem,  and  sang  softly  this  little 
verse : 

"Ruby  like  a  crimson  sun, 
Be  my  magic  charm  undone  ! 
From  the  spell  I  cast  on  thee, 
Be  thou  by  my  art  set  free  !'' 

Then  she  bent  to  raise  the  stone  from  the 
ground. 

But  it  would  n't  budge. 

She  tugged  with  all  her  strength,  but  it  did  not 
stir.  Next  Nessa  repeated  her  verse,  to  make 
sure  there  had  been  no  mistake;  but  of  course 
that  did  no  good.  So.  just  as  Dano  had  done,  she 
examined  the  ruby  closely  to  see  what  held  it, 
and  discovered  the  footprints  left  by  him. 

"Aha !"  she  cried,  "some  one  has  found  my 
ruby,  and  has  drawn  a  circle  around  it  and 
charmed  it  for  himself!  Perhaps  it  is  one  of 
those  mischievous  Kobolds.  But  I  know  how  to 
trap  him !" 

Straightway  Nessa  rose  to  her  feet  and  paced 
slowly  around  the  great  ruby,  reciting  these 
words  in  a  singsong  tone : 

"Ruby,  Ruby,  crimson  clear, 
I  charm  thee  so  that,  leaving  here. 
No  way  may  one  carry  thee 
Save  by  paths  that  lead  to  me  !"' 

And  sure  that  no  one  could  deprive  her  of  her 
prize,  Nessa  ran  away  home  to  prepare  for  the 
Queen's  birthday  party,  for  Nessa  was  in  great 
demand  at  all  the  festivals  at  the  palace  because 
of  her  good  taste  and  her  kind  helpfulness. 

Soon  after  came  Dano,  in  a  great  hurry,  and 
laughed  as  he  noted  that  there  were  many  more 
little  footprints  around  the  ruby. 

"Ho-ho  !  Ha-ha  !  And  so  the  little  Kobold 
could  not  get  the  fine  ruby !  Now  let  us  see 
whether  I  shall  have  better  luck  !" 

Dano  had  been  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  wisest 
of  the  Gnomes  to  find  out  how  to  undo  the  Ko- 
bold spell,  and  he  threw  over  the  ruby  a  magic 
powder  given  him  for  that  purpose.    At  the  same 
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time  he  repeated  tliis  liivnie  to  rem»ve  his  own 
cliarm: 

"Ruby,  Ruby  !— hearken  well: 

Free  I  set  thee  from  my  spell, 

Free  from  every  magic  art 

That  forbids  thee  to  depart ! 

If  a  Koboid  bade  thee  stay. 

Let  his  bidding  fade  away."' 

Then  he  stooped  to 
lake  it  from  the 
ground  and  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  it 
came  froin  its  place 
as  easily  as  a  violet  is 
plucked.  And  away 
he  ran  with  the  great 
ruby  under  his  arm. 
making  for  the  won- 
derful cavern  of  crys- 
tal stalagmites  and 
stalactites  that  was 
the  Cinome  Queen's 
beautiful  palace.  .\s 
he  approached,  he 
could  hear  the  band 
playing  and  knew  that 
he  was  in  time  for  the 
giving  of  the  pres- 
ents. 

Xessalaughed  when 
she  saw  him  come  in,  for  she  saw  the  great  ruby 
under  his  arm  and  at  once  guessed  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

But  she  kept  quiet  till  the  time  came  for  the 
giving  of  the  finest  gifts.  Then  Dano  advanced 
toward  the  Queen's  throne,  but  he  could  not  get 
past  Nessa.  He  did  his  best,  but  the  spell  was 
on  the  ruby,  and  at  last  he  had  to  hand  it  to 
Nessa,  for  it  simply  ■it.'oiild  not  go  any  other 
way. 

Nessa  laughed  so  merrily  as  she  took  it  from 


him  that  the  tlnome  Queen  told  her  to  explain 
the  matter. 

Kneeling  gracefully  before  her  royal  Mistress 
little  Nessa  told  the  whole  story  so  prettily  that 


IIF,   COULD    NOT    CRT    PAST    NESS.V— IT    SIMI'LV    IIOL/.D  .\07   GO  ANV    OTHER    WAY. 


the  Queen  was  greatly  pleased,  and  calling  Dano 
forward  appointed  him  "Keeper  of  the  Lanterns" 
,  for  life,  and  expressed  her  royal  pleasure  that 
Dano  should  be  wedded  to  Nessa  at  once. 

.\nd  so  the  Queen's  birthday  festivities  in- 
cluded also  the  marriage  of  her  favorite  Nessa  to 
the  Gnome  of  her  choice. 

And  after  a  little  wedding-journey  in  Fairy- 
land above  ground,  the  couple  took  up  their  abode 
in  the  Crystal  Grot  and  lived  happily  ever  after, 
the  most  popular  pair  in  Gnome-Man's  Land. 
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THE  RAILROADS  AND  THE  TUBLIC 

As  our  readers  have  already  learned,  the  railroad 
managers  did  not  believe  that  the  Adamson  Law, 
which  gave  the  trainmen  an  eight-hour  day,  was 
constitutional.  So  they  took  their  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
result  that  the  law  was  prevented  from  going 
into  effect  on  January  i,  1917,  the  date  fixed  by 
Congress.  The  railroads  notified  their  employees 
that  after  January  i  they  would  still  be  paid  on 
a  ten-hour  basis  as  at  present,  but  that  a  set  of 
books  would  be  kept  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  and 
if  the  Supreme  Court  should  decide  in  favor  of 
the  .'\damson  Law,  the  men  would  receive  the 
e.xtra  pay  accruing  from  January  i  up  to  the 
date  of  the  decision.  The  leaders  of  the  train- 
men were  not  satisfied  with  this  arrangement. 
They  resented  this  postponement  of  the  operation 
of  the  law,  and  declared  that  the  railroad  man- 
agers were  trying  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  it.  So,  late  in  December,  the 
leaders  sent  out  circulars  to  400,000  trainmen 
stating  the  situation  and  expressing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  course  that  things  were  taking.  The 
circular  did  not  in  so  many  words  advise  a  strike, 
and  the  leaders  may  not  have  had  a  strike  in 
mind.  But  the  public  generally  believed  that  the 
circular  was  the  beginning  of  more  trouble. 

The  new  year,  therefore,  opened  with  a  gloomy 
outlook  in  respect  to  railroad  matters.  But  the 
public  was  not  so  greatly  disturbed  as  it  was  last 
year  when  a  general  strike  was  threatened.  For 
the  American  people,  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  have  done  a  great  deal  of  thinking  about 
the  railroads.  They  have  thought  about  the  rights 
of  the  trainmen,  the  rights  of  the  railroad  own- 
ers, and  the  rights  of  the  public,  and  they  have 
come  to  see  more  clearly  than  ever  before  that 
the  rights  of  the  public  ought  to  have  first  con- 


sideration. They  freely  admit  that  the  trainmen 
have  the  right  to  as  short  hours  and  as  high 
wages  as  they  can  secure  by  ordinary,  lawful 
means,  and  that  the  railroad  owners  have  a  right 
so  to  manage  their  property  as  to  reap  a  fair 
profit;  but  they  deny  the  right  of  either  the  train- 
men or  the  owners  to  tie  up  the  railroads  of  the 
country.  So  whatever  Congress,  or  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  the  trainmen,  or  the  managers  may  do, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  trains  will  be  kept 
running,  or,  at  least,  will  not  be  halted  for  any 
length  of  time.  For  if  a  strike  should  be  de- 
clared, public  opinion  would  doubtless  assert 
itself  in  very  prompt  and  sharp  fashion.  The 
people  would  demand  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  take  charge  of  the  railroads  and 
run  the  trains,  and  the  demand  would  almost 
certainly  be  obeyed.  The  President  would  have 
no  easy  task,  to  be  sure,  but  he  would  have  all 
the  civil  and  military  power  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment at  his  disposal,  and  he  would  be  sup- 
ported by  a  force  which  nothing  can  successfully 
resist — the  force  of  public  opinion. 

CONGRESS  AND  ITS  WORK 

On  the  first  Monday  in  December  the  si.xty- 
fourth  Congress  assembled  and  began  the  work 
of  its  final  session.  Why.  it  may  be  asked,  is  it 
called  the  si.xty- fourth  Congress?  The  answer 
to  this  question  takes  us  back  to  1789,  when  our 
present  National  Government  was  established  and 
when  Congress  began  its  legal  existence.  The 
first  Mouse  of  Representatives  was  elected  to 
serve  from  March  4,  1789,  until  March  4,  1791, 
when  the  terms  of  all  its  members  expired.  But 
on  March  4,  1791,  the  term  of  only  one  third  of 
the  members  of  the  Senate  had  expired:  two 
thirds  still  retained  their  seats  in  the  Senate.  So 
the  entire  membership  of  Congress  really  did  not 
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come  to  an  ciul  on  March  4,  i~gi._\'ct  it  was 
decided  to  disregard  the  senators  and  number 
the  Congresses  according  to  the  periods  for  \\  hicii 
the  rcf'rcsciitcitkcs  were  elected.  According  to 
this  rule,  the  first  Congress  began  its  legal  exis- 
tence March  4,  1789,  and  expired  at  the  hour  of 
noon,  March  4,  1791,  when  the  terms  of  the 
representatives  first  elected  came  to  an  end;  the 
second  Congress  came  into  power  March  4,  1791, 
and  ended   its  career   March  4,   179,3:  the  third 


maiuifacture  of  liquor  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; a  bill  restricting  inunigration ;  a  bill  to  prc- 
\ent  corru])!  practices  at  elections;  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
giving  the  suffrage  to  women  in  all  the  States 
and  Territories.  But  the  chief  task  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress  will  consist  in  passing  the  appro- 
priation bills  and  in  finding  a  way  to  raise  the 
money  necessary  to  pay  the  bills.  W'hen  con- 
sidering them,  the  question  of  a  proper  comi)en- 
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Congress  began  March  4.  1793,  and  ended  March 
4,  1795;  and  so  on,  all  the  way  down  to  the  pres- 
ent si.xty-fourth  Congress.  The  representatives 
of  this  si.xty-fourth  Congress  were  elected  to 
serve  from  Alarch  4,  191 5,  until  the  hands  of  the 
clock  point  to  the  hour  of  noon  on  March  4, 
T917,  when  their  duties  will  cease  and  the  legal 
existence  of  the  si.xty-fifth  Congress  will  begin. 
The  Congress  which  is  now  in  session  will  be 
kept  very  busy,  for  it  has  a  number  of  important 
measures  before  it  and  has  only  a  few  weeks  in 
which  to  finish  its  work.  If  it  responds  to  the 
wish  of  President  Wilson,  it  will  pass  a  law 
compelling  railway  employees  and  railway  man- 
agers to  submit  their  disputes  to  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration, and  making  a  strike  or  lockout  unlawful 
until  the  board  has  first  passed  judgment  upon 
the  merits  of  the  dispute.  The  present  Congress 
also  will  consider  a  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  and 


sation  for  Uncle  Sam's  employees  will  come  up. 
He  has  in  his  service  nearly  500,000  persons, 
most  of  whom  are  underpaid.  Shall  the  salaries 
and  wages  of  these  clerks  and  workmen  be  raised 
so  that  the  high  cost  of  living  may  be  met?  If 
Congress  decides  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the 
federal  employees,  and  also  votes  the  sums  re- 
quired for  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
nuist  then  prepare  a  bill  imposing  new  taxes  or 
raising  the  rates  of  the  old  ta.xes.  Such  a  bill 
may  be  difficult  to  prepare,  for  Congress  has  just 
doubled  the  income  tax  and  has  imposed  ta.xes  on 
inheritances.  And  when  the  new  ta.x-measure  is 
prepared,  it  may  not  have  smooth  sailing  in  Con- 
gress, for  the  expenses  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment cannot  go  on  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  indefinitely.  .'Xs  was  said  recently  by  a 
wise  and  experienced  member  of  Congress,  the 
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Government  will  soon  face  bankruptcy  if  it  keeps 
on  adding  every  year  $400,000,000  to  its  expenses. 
The  National  Government,  of  course,  is  not  fac- 
ing bankruptcy,  but  it  is  spending  more  money 
than  it  is  receiving.  The  deficit  already  exceeds 
$100,000,000,  and  according  to  a  statement  made 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  Government 
next  year  will  face  a  deficit  of  nearly  $200,000,- 
000.  Nevertheless,  let  us  hope  that  Congress  will 
not  fail  to  come  to  the  relief  of  Uncle  Sam's 
underpaid  workers  and  provide  for  them  a  com- 
pensation which  is  just  and  fair. 

UNCLE  SAM'S  EXPENSES 

In  The  Watch  Tower  for  January,  1916,  it  was 
explained  how  the  estimates  of  Uncle  Sam's  ex- 
penses are  prepared  by  the  ten  great  departments 
at  Washington  and  submitted  to  Congress.  The 
estimates  in  round  numbers  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  i,  1917,  and  ending  July  i,  1918, 
were  given  to  Congress  when  it  opened  its  ses- 
sion in  December,  and  are  as  follows: 

Objects  Estimates 

State  Department $6,315,000 

Treasury  Department 165,681,000 

War  Department 421,352,000 

Navy  Department 382,497,000 

Interior    Department 210,161,000 

Post-office    Department       ....  327,120,000 

Department  of  Agriculture     .  43. 331.000 

Department  of  Commerce        .             .  16,737,000 

Department  of  Labor 4,690,000 

Department  of  Justice        ....  11,555,000 

Miscellaneous 66,372,000 

Grand  Total $1,655,811,000 

Here  is  the  biggest  bill  that  Uncle  Sam  ever 
asked  his  peoi)le  to  pay  in  all  our  history.  Last 
year  the  country  opened  its  eyes  with  surprise 
when  the  estimates  amounted  to  about  $1,246,- 
000,000.  What  does  the  country  think  this  year, 
when  they  are  greater  by  more  than  $400,000,000? 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  largest 
estimates  are  for  the  support  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Last  year  the  secretary  of  war  and  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  asked  about  $400,000,000 
for  tile  support  of  the  .Army  and  Navy:  this  year 
they  ask  more  than  $800,000,000.  This  is  an  im- 
mense sum  to  spend  for  military  purposes  in  time 
of  peace,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  of  the  cost  that 
must  be  charged  up  against  war,  for  every  year 
Uncle  Sam  pays  out  a  vast  amount  in  the  form 
of  pensions  to  those  who  have  fought  in  his  wars. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  sum  asked  for  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  — the  department  that 
has  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Pensions— will  be 
distributed  as  pensions  to  soldiers  who  fought  in 


the  Mexican  War,  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  So,  instead  of  charging 
$800,000,000  to  the  account  of  war,  it  will  be 
nearer  the  mark  to  charge  $1,000,000,000. 


HOW    L'.NCLE   S.VM'S    EXPENSES   ARE   DIVIDED. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  $1,650,000,000 
asked  for  by  LIncle  Sam's  officers  is  not  necessarily 
the  sum  that  w  ill  be  expended,  for  Congress  holds 
the  purse-strings,  tightening  them  and  loosening 
them  as  it  pleases.  It  accepts  some  of  the  esti- 
mates just  as  they  are  submitted,  but  it  changes 
others,  raising,  lowering,  or  striking  them  out 
altogether.  It  is  more  likely  to  raise  the  total 
sum  asked  for  than  it  is  to  louder  it.  Last  year  it 
gave  the  ten  departments  about  $350,000,000  more 
than  they  asked  for.  If  at  the  present  session  it 
shall  be  as  liberal  with  its  appropriations  in  the 
same  proportion,  the  expenses  of  Uncle  Sam  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  will  amount  to  about 
$2,000,000,000.  This,  roughly  speaking,  is  an 
average  of  about  $100  for  every  family  in  the 
United  States:  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  if  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country  should 
send  a  twenty-dollar  bill  to  the  Treasury  at 
\\  ashington.  Uncle  Sam  would  have  just  about 
enough  money  to  meet  his  expenses. 

WILL  PEACE  COME  SOON.? 

Never  since  the  Great  War  began,  thirty  months 
ago,  had  there  been  so  much  talk  of  peace  as  there 
was  in  December.  Early  in  the  month  the  news 
came  that  the  imperial  chancellor  of  Germany 
had  announced  in  the  Reichstag  that  the  Teutonic 
Powers  were  willing  and  ready  to  discuss  terms 
of  peace  with  the  enemy.    The  chancellor  stated 
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no  definite  terms,  l)iit  the  Uhk'  oi  his_s])eech  made 
it  plain  that  tlerniany  considered  that  she  had 
won  tlie  war  and  that  it  was  as  victor  that  she 
would  take  up  the  suhject  of  peace.  In  reply  It) 
the  chancellor's  proposal.  Mr.  Lloyd-(ieorge,  the 
new  British  prime  minister,  flatly  refused  to  enter 
into  peace  negotiations  until  (iermany  had  stated 
her  terms.  For  the  .Allies  to  discuss  peace,  said 
Floyd-George,  before  they  knew  what  (iermany 
wanted  would  he  placing  a  noose  around  their 
necks  with  the  end  of  the  rope  in  (iermany's 
hand.  The  premier's  speech  shut  the  door  on 
peace ;  but  the  bolt  was  not  turned,  and  the  wa\ 
to  peace  negotiations  was  still  left  open. 

Closely  following  this  utterance  came  an  appeal 
by  President  Wilson,  to  the  governments  of  all 
the  warring  nations  to  state  their  views  as  to 
the  terms  upon  which  the  war  might  be  brought 
to  an  end.  The  President  did  not  propose  peace 
and  did  not  even  offer  to  serve  as  a  peacemaker, 
although  he  said  he  would  be  happy  to  serve  in 
any  way  that  might  be  acceptable.  Apparently 
the  one  purpose  of  the  President's  note  was  to 
secure  from  the  countries  at  war  a  definite  state- 
ment of  the  objects  for  which  they  are  fighting. 
"If  the  contest,"  said  he,  "must  continue  to  pro- 
ceed toward  undefined  ends  by  slow  attrition 
until  one  group  of  belligerents  or  the  other  is 
exhausted,  if  million  after  million  of  human  lives 
must  continue  to  be  otTered  up  until  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other  there  are  no  more  to  otifer,  if 
resentments  must  be  kindled  that  can  never 
cool  and  despairs  engendered  from  which  there 
can  be  no  recovery,  hopes  of  peace  and  of  the 
willing  concert  of  free  peoples  will  be  rendered ' 
vain  and  idle." 

Upon  receiving  the  message  of  the  President, 
(iermany  promptly  replied  that  the  Teutonic 
Powers  were  ready  for  a  peace  conference  as 
soon  as  arrangements  could  be  made  for  holding 
one  in  some  neutral  country.  The  Allies  by  the 
first  of  the  year  had  given  no  answer  to  the 
President's  note,  yet  on  the  last  day  of  1916  they 
replied  to  Germany's  proposal  for  a  peace  con- 
ference. In  this  reply  the  Allies  declared  that 
the  proposal  was  a  sham  and  more  of  a  war 
manosuver  than  an  offer  of  peace.  "In  reality." 
said  the  Allies,  "these  overtures  made  by  the 
Central  Powers  are  nothing  more  than  a  calcu- 
lated attempt  to  influence  the  future  course  of 
the  war  and  to  end  it  by  imposing  a  German 
peace.  Their  object  is  to  create  dissension  in 
public  opinion  in  the  allied  countries.  .  .  .  They 
have  the  further  object  of  stiffening  public  opin- 
ion in  (iermany  .  .  .  They  endeavor  to  deceive 
and  intimidate  public  opinion  in  neutral  coun- 
tries."   The  substance  of  the  reply  was  contained 


111  the  following  words  of  refusal:  "bully  con- 
scious of  the  gravity  of  this  moment,  but  equally 
conscious  of  its  requirements,  the  allied  (iov- 
ernments.  closely  united  to  one  another  and  in 
])erfect  syni[)athy  with  their  peo])les,  refuse  to 
consider  a  proposal  which  is  empty  and  insin- 
cere." This  answer  made  it  plain  enough  that 
the  .Allies  were  in  no  mood  for  peace:  but  like 
the  answer  of  Llovd-Cieorge,  it  did  not  shut  the 
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door  on  peace  and  turn  the  bolt.  For  at  one 
place  in  the  reply  we  read  these  words:  ".\  mere 
suggestion,  without  a  stateinent  of  terms,  that  a 
negotiation  should  be  opened  is  not  an  offer  of 
peace."  Here  is  a  loophole  which  permits  the 
Allies  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace  when- 
ever Germany  shall  make  a  definite  statement  of 
her  terms.  So  the  real  effect  of  the  reply  was  to 
challenge  Germany  to  make  her  next  move. 

Would  Germany  make  the  move?  This  was  the 
question  an  anxious  world  was  asking  in  the  early 
days  of  January,  and  while  it  was  waiting  for  an 
answer  it  read  an  address  by  the  German  em- 
peror to  his  soldiers,  claiming  that  they  were 
■'victorious  in  all  theaters  of  war  on  land  and 
sea,"  that  their  "warlike  spirit"  and  "love  of  the 
F'atherland"  were  a  guarantee  that  in  the  new 
year.  also,  victory  would  remain  with  their  ban- 
ners. When  the  emperor  sent  out  his  address 
to  his  army  and  navy  did  he  have  in  mind  to 
follow  the  suggestion  made  by  President  Wilson 
and  to  accept  the  challenge  made  by  the  .Allies? 
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Did  he  intend  to  take  another  step  toward  peace 
by  stating  his  terms,  or  was  he  intending  to  go  on 
with  the  war?  If  he  meant  war,  then  Japan, 
Russia,  Rumania.  Montenegro,  Serbia,  Belgium, 


Courtesy  ot  "New  York  Tribune." 

THE   WAR   M.\P  OF  EUROPE. 

The  solid  black  indicates  teiritory  taken  by  Germany  and  her 
allies  during  the  present  war. 


Portugal,  France,  and  Great  Britain  on  one  side, 
and  (Germany,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  on 
the  other,  will  be  held  in  the  grip  of  conflict  for 
months  to  come,  perhaps  for  another  year— or 
even  longer.  ' 

1916 

L.\ST  year,  when  we  were  writing  about  191 5.  vve 
had  to  call  it  an  awful  year— a  year  of  terror 
on  land  and  sea,  a  year  of  death,  destruction,  and 
debt.  But,  bad  as  1915  was,  the  year  that  has 
just  passed  was  even  worse!  For  in  1916  more 
soldiers  \vere  killed  and  wounded,  more  shi|)s 
were  sunk  and  more  sailors  drowned,  more  homes 
were  made  desolate,  and  greater  debts  were  piled 
upon  nations,  than  in  1915.  Indeed,  if  we  take 
the  whole  world  into  account,  the  year  1916  was 
one  of  the  worst,  if  not  the  very  worst,  in  all  the 
long  history  of  the  human  race. 

Most  of  the  bad  things  fell  upon  the  war- 
ridden  countries  of  Europe.  In  the  New  World, 
1916  was  in  the  main  a  year  of  good  things.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  our  own  country.  In  com- 
merce and  industry  the  United  States  enjoyed  a 
prosperity  that  was  dazzling  in   its  magnitude. 


Our  home  trade  amounted  to  more  than  $43,- 
000,000,000,  and  was  beyond  all  comparison 
greater  than  ever  before.  Our  foreign  trade, 
e.xports  and  imports  combined,  amounted  to  the 
stupendous  sum  of  $7,850,000,000,  a 
higher  mark  than  that  ever  reached 
by  any  other  nation.  Of  the  grand 
total  $5,500,000,000  represented  goods 
exported,  and  $2,350,000,000,  goods 
imported.  In  191 5,  American  traders 
with  foreign  countries  put  into  their 
pockets  $2,000,000,000  more  than  they 
took  out.  Last  year  they  put  in 
$3,000,000,000  more  than  they  took 
out.  The  favorable  balance  of  trade 
caused  gold  to  flow  into  the  United 
-States  in  great  streams,  with  the 
result  that  the  vaults  of  our  banks  at 
the  end  of  the  year  were  almost 
liursting  with  funds,  the  resources  of 
our  national  banks  alone  amounting 
to  over  $15,000,000,000,  and  exceed- 
ing the  combined  total  resources  of 
the  national  banks  of  the  richest  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  In  manufacturing 
we  were  as  prosperous  as  we  were 
in  commerce.  The  wheels  of  fac- 
tories were  everywhere  kept  whirring, 
and  workers  in  almost  every  line 
were  kept  busy.  Wage-earners  shared 
in  the  prosperity  to  a  degree  never 
before  known,  for  several  million 
workmen  had  their  pay  increased,  and  the  addi- 
tional wages  amounted  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  In  the  world  of  transportation  the 
activity  was  no  less  marked.  The  railroads  could 
not  find  cars  enough  to  haul  the  freight,  and  their 
clear  profit  was  over  a  billion  of  dollars. 

Notwithstanding  this  wonderful  material  pros- 
perity, however,  all  was  not  sunshine  in  1916, 
for  the  skies  were  black  at  times  with  the  pros- 
pect of  war.  Our  borders  were  raided  by  law- 
less bandits,  and  thousands  of  our  citizen  soldiers 
had  to  put  on  their  uniforms  and  hurry  to  the 
scene  of  invasion.  The  operation  of  German 
submarines  off  the  .Atlantic  coast  brought  the 
European  War  almost  to  our  shores.  But  in  one 
way  and  another,  war  was  avoided,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  Nation  was  at  peace  with  all 
the  world.  Still,  as  at  the  close  of  1915,  thought- 
ful people  in  the  United  States  knew  that  there 
was  no  good  cause  for  boasting.  They  knew  that 
as  long  as  the  Great  War  continued  there  was 
danger  of  our  being  drawn  into  the  strife.  And 
they  knew  that  just  as  soon  as  the  struggle  should 
end  there  w-as  danger  that  our  prosperity  would 
suffer  a  serious  blow. 
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STRANGE  PEOPLES  OF  ARCTIC  SIBERIA 

Amoxg  the  strange  and  little-known  peoples 
dwelling  in  remote  and  trackless  regions  of  the 
far  North  are  the  primitive  native  races  of  arctic 
Siberia.  Their  vast  habitat  extends  from  the  ex- 
treme corner  of  northeastern  Asia,  for  thousands 
of  miles  inland  and  along  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Two 
of  these  peoples,  the  Yakuts  and  Koryaks,  are 
especially  interesting. 

The  Yakuts  are  the  largest  and  most  cultured 
of  all  the  primitive  races  of  Siberia.  They  live 
in  the  great  province  of  Yakutsk,  a  territory 
five  times  larger  than  that  of  Texas  together 
with  all  the  New  England  States.  The  extreme 
northern  part  of  their  country  is  the  coldest  re- 
gion on  earth,  the  temperature  falling  to  eighty 
and  ninety  degrees  below  zero.  Here  the  soil  is 
eternally  frozen  for  hundreds  of  feet  below  the 
surface  ;  even  at  the  height  of  summer,  only  a  yard 
of  unfrozen  soil  veneers  the  admi.xture  of  earth 


and  ice,  affording  foothold  for  the  gray  tundra- 
moss  and  occasional  patches  of  grass  and  dwarf 
willow. 

The  natives  live  in  yourtas,  or  semi-under- 
ground huts,  and  a  few  one-story  log-cottages,  as 
do  the  Russian  administrative  officials.  For  ten 
months  the  country  is  a  dreary,  trackless  sea  of 
driven  snow,  with  far  lower  temperatures  than  the 
regions  about  the  north  and  south  poles.  During 
the  brief  summer  thaw  of  two  months,  the  tundra, 
as  the  open  country  is  called,  is  an  impassable 
swamp. 

The  heavy  and  massive  fur  outfit,  with  long 
gloves  and  tight-fitting  hood,  shown  in  our  pic- 
tures of  the  Yakut  girl,  however,  was  taken  in  the 
central  part  of  the  province  during  the  summer 
period  of  mild  weather.  The  most  interesting 
and  important  item  of  the  costume  is  the  gor- 
geous and  lavish  display  of  ornaments.  The  long 
and  handsome  neck-pendants  are  of  silver,  usually 
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hammered  from  Russian  coins  and  decorated  with 
exquisite  filig^ree-work,  which  shows  the  wonder- 
ful taste  and  skill  of  these  primitive  craftsmen. 
The  pendants  are  over  a  yard  in  length  and  con- 
sist of  several  hundreds  of  s(iuares.  Tlie  back 
patterns  form  a  magnificent  broad  band  over  a 
foot  in  width.  This  is  attached  to  a  large  silver 
ring  slipped  over  the  head.  The  front  design  has 
a  large  silver  medallion,  the  six  ends  terminating 
in  silver  bells.    The  edges  and  sleeves  of  the  long 


A    WEALTHY    YAKUT    CIRL,    SHOWIXG    IKCIN  1     AM)    BACK    OF    KLK    COSTUME 
ORNAMENTED   WITH    HAMMERED   SILVER. 


fur    coat    are    likew'ise    ornamented    with    silver 
squares. 

This  unique  costume  is  now  on  exhibition  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York  City,  having  been  obtained  by  a  Russian 
exploref-  who  made  the  other  photographs  which 
we  reproduce  and  brought  l)ack  a  very  large  and 
interesting  collection  obtained  among  these  lit- 
tle-known people.  One  of  the  most  curious 
objects  is  a  circular  wooden  calendar,  used  by 
the  Yakuts  when  going  on  a  long  sledge-jour- 
ney, to  keep  track  of  the  days,  w'eeks,  and  months. 
This  is  shown  in  one  of  our  pictures.  The  calen- 
dar is  worn  around  the  body,  and  a  peg  is  moved 
from  one  hole  to  another  each  day.  The  con- 
trivance is  two  feet  wide  and  is  made  of  birch 
wood.     The  twelve   pear-shaped   figures  around 


the  center  represent  the  months.  The  fifty-two 
holes  in  the  large  outer  rim  number  the  weeks 
of  a  year;  the  seven  upright  holes  in  the  center, 
the  days  of  a  week;  and  the  surrounding  circle 
of  thirty,  the  days  of  a  month. 

The  same  wealth  of  silver  adornment  used  on 
the  women's  costumes  is  also  to  be  seen  on  the 
trappings  of  their  horses,  the  saddle,  blankets, 
and  whip-handle  being  lavishly  ornamented.  The 
blankets,    especially,   are   literally   covered    with 

hammered  .    silver.        A 

small  white  Russian 
pony  (which  the  Yakut 
girl  rides  astride)  pre- 
sents a  novel  and  bril- 
liant appearance  when 
bedecked  with  these 
trappings. 

The  Yakuts  are  the 
most  numerous  tribe  of 
eastern  Siberia,  number- 
ing some  250,000,  and 
are  typical  representa- 
tives of  the  culture  of 
the  Turkish  tribes  of 
Central  Asia.  In  spite 
of  their  present  isolation 
from  the  other  branches 
of  the  Turkish  race  and 
their  probable  mixture 
with  ^longols  and  oth- 
ers, the  Yakuts,  in  the 
course  of  their  migra- 
tions, have  preserved  one 
of  the  oldest  and  purest 
dialects  of  the  language 
spoken  by  the  Kirghiz, 
the  Tatars,  and  other 
Turkish  peoples. 

Regardless  of  the  un- 
favorable conditions  of  life  in  their  present  ter- 
ritory, they  are  increasing  numerically  and  are 
showing  capacity  for  higher  material  culture 
and  intellectual  progress.  The  Yakuts  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  Turkish  tribes  of  the  steppes 
of  Central  .Vsia  and  southern  Siberia  and  driven 
to  the  northeast  by  the  Mongol  hordes  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  the  conqueror  Jenghiz 
Khan.  They  reached  their  present  abode  by 
way  of  the  valley  of  Lena  River. 

The  Yakuts  brought  with  them  not  only  their 
Turkish  language  and  all  the  comparatively  high 
culture  of  Central  Asiatic  horsemen,  but  also 
brought  their  horses  and  cattle,  introduced  silver-, 
iron-,  and  copper-work,  and  the  fashions  in 
dress  and  ornament  of  the  Tatars.  In  their  old 
country  they  were  principally  engaged   in  rais- 
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ing  horses.  These,  besides  being  usgfi  as  beasts 
of  burden,  yielded  skins  for  clothins^.  flesh  for 
food,  and  kumiss,  the  fermented  drink  prepared 
from  mares'  milk,  which  served  not  only  as  a 
stimulating  beverage  but  also  as  a  most  impor- 
tant nutritious  food.  For  a  time  after  the  Yakuts 
arrived  in  their  new  territory  the  horse  was  still 
their  principal  domestic  animal  and  kumiss  their 
most  necessary  food;  but  gradually  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  country  on  the  one  hand,  and 
contact  with  Russian  products  and  ideas  on  the 
other,  have  exerted  a  modifying  influence. 

Aside  from  their  fine  work  as  silversmiths,  the 
members  of  the  tribe  as  a  whole  still  find  their 
chief  occupation  in  raising  horses  and  cattle.  The 
cultivation  of  cereal  plants,  borrowed  from  the 
Russians  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Yakut  prov- 
ince, where  the  climate  allows  of  it.  has  made 
considerable  progress,  and  agriculture  is  carried 
on  by  many  Yakut  families. 

The  Koryaks  are  a  more  primitive  people.  They 
number  about  ten  thousand,  and  are  separated 
into  two  divisions,  the  maritime  and  reindeer 
groups.  The  maritime  Koryaks,  here  described, 
live  in  scattered  villages  along  the  shores  south 
of  the  Bering  and  Okhotsk  seas,  and  also  on  the 
bays  of  Gishiga  and  Penshina. 

Women  and  men  alike  wear  boots  and  garments 


lar  commodities.  The  maritime  Koryaks  use  dogs 
e.Nclusively  for  traveling,  which  is  done  mostly 
in  the  winter  months,  when  the  whole  country  is 


BIRCHWOOD  CALENDAR  USED  BY  THE  YAKUTS. 

covered  with  snow.  One  of  the  most  striking 
and  characteristic  phases  of  Koryak  life  is  their 
peculiar   hour-glass-like  houses.     These   are   re- 


A   VILLAGK    OF    .M.\R1TIME    KORYAKS   ON    THE    SEA    OF   OKHOTSK. 


made  of  reindeer  skins,  obtained  in  exchange 
from  the  reindeer  group,  who  live  inland,  for  oil, 
blubber,  seal,  walrus  thongs  and  lassos,  and  simi- 


markable  subterranean  dwellings,  their  lack  of 
ventilation  making  them  almost  unbearable  to  the 
white    traveler.      From   a   distance,   one   of   the 
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houses  has  the  appearance  of  some  huge,  inverted 
funnel  rising  out  of  a  snow-bank.  The  crater- 
like top,  besides  forming  a  roof,  is  used  as  a 
general  storage-place  for  food  and  all  sorts  of 
articles.  It  slopes  downward  to  an  aperture  in 
the  center,  which  serves  as  a  snioke-hole,  ven- 
tilator, and  passage  to  the  room  below.  A  number 
of  logs,  arranged  in  a  circle,  supjwrt  the  frame- 
work of  the  roof,  the  lower  end  of  which  rests 


INTF.RIOR  OF    A    KOKVAK    UN  DF.KGKul- N  I)    HI.  T.    SHOWING 
THE  SPLIT-LOG   STAIKWAV   FROiM   THE   KOOF. 


on  a  secondary  pile  of  timbers,  forming  tlie  slant- 
ing walls  of  the  interior. 

For  nearly  nine  months  the  whole  house  is 
banked  up  and  covered  almost  to  the  protecting 
roof  with  tons  of  snow,  so  that  the  inmates,  at 
all  times,  live  about  ten  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  house  is  entered  by  scaling  a  split  log,  ex- 
tending down  to  the  ground  from  the  roof,  hav- 
ing holes  cut  in  it  for  the  feet  and  hands.  The 
interior  is  reached  by  descending  a  iierpendiciilar 
stairway,  hewn  out  in  the  same  manner  and  cov- 
ered with  a  slippery  coating  of  grease  and  soot, 
which  none  but  a  native  can  safely  use.  The 
inclosure  has  an  earthen  floor,  and  is  barren  of 
anything  in  the  shape  of  furniture.  Large  cop- 
per vessels,  for  cooking  seal  and  blubber,  ami  a 


kettle,  used  for  melting  snow,  are  the  chief  house- 
hold utensils.  The  diet  is  limited  almost  e.xclu- 
sively  to  fish  and  half-cooked  seal-  and  whale- 
flesh,  with  Russian  brick-tea  as  an  occasional  lux- 
ury. Small,  skin  sleeping-booths,  some  si.x  feet 
high  by  five  in  width,  heated  by  a  stone  lamp  in 
the  center,  are  arranged  around  the  walls,  and 
thick  fumes  of  smoke  and  soot  fill  the  room. 

These  isolated  tribes  of  northwestern  Siberia 
liave,  strangely  enough,  a  strong  similarity  in 
racial  traits  and  mythology  to  the  tribes  dwelling 
on  the  northwestern  coast  of  our  own  continent : 
and  this  has  led  scientists  to  believe  that,  in  re- 
mote times,  these  peoples  were  of  one  race,  hav- 
ing a  common  ancestry  and  development. 

Walter  L.  Be.\slev. 

THE  WORLD'S  MOST  POWERFUL 
SEARCH-LIGHT 

The  most  powerful  and  efficient  search-light  in 
the  world  is  the  recent  discovery  of  Elmer  .\. 
Sperry,  a  Hrooklyn  .scientist. 

The  search-light  develops  the  almost  incredible 
illuminating  force  of  1,2X0,000,000  candle-power. 
A  mere  speck  of  it,  no  larger  than  a  pinhead, 
would  possess  1000  candle-power. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  efficiency  of  this 
light ;  it  produces  a  maximum  of  power  at  a  mini- 
mum consumption  of  electrical  energy,  which  is 
supplied  by  a  direct  current. 

The  sun  alone  is  a  serious  rival  of  this  newest 
lamp.  .'\t  its  surface,  the  candle-power  of  the 
sun  per  square  millimeter  is  only  half  again  as 
powerful  as  that  of  the  .Sperry  search-light. 

When  comjiared  with  other  well-known  forms 
of  illuminating,  the  striking  superiority  of  this 
invention  is  quickly  apparent.  It  is  at  least  one 
hundred  times  more  efficient  per  square  millimeter 
than  the  ordinary  tungsten  lamp,  now  used  very 
widely  in  stores  and  offices  where  a  clear,  bright 
light  is  needed:  twenty-five  times  more  powerful 
than  a  "nitrogen"  bulb,  as  it  is  called,  that  is.  a 
tungsten  filament  in  a  bulb  filled  with  nitrogen 
gas.  The  usual  electric  bulb  contains  a  vacuum. 
The  nitrogen-filled  lamp  is  a  recent  invention  and 
produces  a  very  intense  white  light. 

The  Sperry  search-light  throws  a  beam  of  light 
seven  and  a  half  times  more  powerful  than  the 
metal  tungsten  when  it  has  been  heated  to  the 
melting-point,  which  is  .'^.soo  degrees  Centigrade. 
This,  heretofore,  was  one  of  the  brightest  rays 
known.  The  search-light  is  twenty-five  times 
more  eft'icient  than  the  ordinary  arc-lamp  used  for 
illuminating  purposes  on  city  streets  and  cross- 
roads; and  four  and  one  third  times  stronger 
than  the  light  produced  by  burning  carbon,  which 
.scientists  previously  regarded  as  the  last   word 
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ill  brilliant  illuniination,  but  which  was  impracti- 
cal for  use  outside  of  laboratories. 

The  discovery  of  an  entirely  new  principle  of 
litlhtinsj  has  made  this  far- 
rcachiiif^  invention  iiossiblc. 
Two  pieces  of  carbon,  spe- 
cially treated  according  to 
a  carefully  guarded  chemi- 
cal formula,  are  placed 
close  together,  end  to  end; 
then,  when  an  electric  cur- 
rent is  passed  through 
them,  this  marvelous  light 
is  produced.  Carbons  so 
placed  are  said  to  form  an 
arc,  and  in  honor  of  the  in- 
ventor, this  latest  triumph 
of  scientific  investigation 
has  been  named  the  Sperrv 
arc. 

After  the  powerful  rays 
of  light  leave  their  source. 
they  strike  a  reflector  in 
the  shape  of  a  concave  mir- 
ror where  they  are  con- 
densed and  made  still  more  intense ;  then  they  are 
thrown  out  into  space  in  parallel  beams. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  new  light  at  its 
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It  was  the  realization  of  the  increasing  impor- 
tance which  search-lights  will  play  in  naval  opera- 
tions   which    iirompted    the    inventor    to    set    to 
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source  generate.s  a  temperature  of  9500  degrees 
Centigrade,  a  heat  never  before  attained.  Every 
substance  used  in  an  attempt  to  measure  the 
amount  of  heat  not  only  boiled,  but  vaporized. 


THE    NEW    SEARCH-LIGHT    IN    OPERATION. 

work,  determined  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  Government  a  light  more  powerful 
and  efficient  than  that  possessed  by  any  other 
nation. 

Recent  tests  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy- Yard  have 
proved  that  the  Sperry  search-light  is  capable  of 
casting  a  beam  which  is  sixty  per  cent,  stronger 
than  that  produced  by  any  light  previously  used 
in  the  Navy.  The  horizon  alone  sets  a  barrier 
to  its  beams.  From  its  perch  on  top  of  a  Brook- 
lyn factory  it  actually  has  picked  up  ships  com- 
ing over  the  sky-line  outside  of  New  York  Har- 
bor, fifty  or  more  miles  away. 

Mathematical  calculations,  the  inventor  asserts, 
have  demonstrated  that  a  beam  from  the  search- 
light, throw-n  into  the  air  at  an  angle  at  New 
York,  will  be  visible  in  Philadelphia,  ninety 
miles  away,  provided  that  the  view  is  not  ob- 
structed by  mist  or  clouds.  Actual  tests  along 
these  lines  are  to  be  made. 

Near-by  observers  of  the  operation  of  the 
search-light  are  instructed  to  be  exceedingly  care- 
ful. Some  have  stood  too  close  to  the  beam,  and 
as  a  result  have  suffered  from  severe  cases  of 
artificial  sunburn.  Even  at  a  distance  of  tw-o 
hundred  feet  its  heat  was  sufficient  to  ignite  a 
pile  of  rubbish  carelessly  left  there. 

The  entire  apparatus,  consisting  of  search- 
light and  stand,  weighs  more  than  three  tons, 
but  it  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  very  readily  be 
operated  and  controlled  by  one  man. 

Leigh  Danen. 
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RADIUM 
Far  back  in  the  early  (ireek  days  the  great  phi- 
losophers of  the  time  recognized  seven  remarka- 
ble architectural  accom])lishments  of  men.  These 
they  called  the  "Seven  Wonders  of  the  World," 
and  among  them  were  the  famed  pyramids  of 
Fgypt,  the  walls  and  hanging  gardens  of  Baby- 
lon, and  that  gigantic  piece  of  sculpture,  the  co- 
lossus at  Rhodes.  Wonderful,  indeed,  were  these 
examples  of  art  and  labor  in  their  time  ! 

But  what  woidd  the  old  Greek  philosophers  say 
to-day  if  you  were  able  to  show  them  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  New  ^'ork  .sky-scrapers,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge? 

The  seven  wonders  of  yesterday  have  multi- 
plied to  seven  thousand  and  seven,  each  one  more 
wonderful  than  the  other.  The  celebrated  old 
(Ireek  marvels  fade  into  insignificance  beside  the 
great  scientific  wonders  of  to-day. 

If  some  one  were  to  ask  Mr.  Edison  to  name 
what  he  considers  the  seven  great  wonders  of 
science,  he  would  have  to  think  long  and  ear- 
nestly and  then— guess  at  them !  There  are  so 
many !     And  each  one  is  so  wonderful ! 

So  in  attempting  to  select  the  seven  greatest 
scientific  marvels,  I  do  not  profess  to  be  accu- 
rate. I  am  simply  choosing  a  number  of  ex- 
tremely interesting  inventions  and  discoveries- 
seven  modern  wonders  of  science  in  whose  de- 
velopment may  lie  who  knows  what  changes  in 
this  rapidly  moving  world  of  ours. 

Not  a  great  many  years  ago  a  spectacled  and 
skeptical  old  scientist  wrote  a  long  thesis  in 
which  he  claimed  that  the  world's  great  discov- 
eries all  lay  in  the  past,  that  the  future  had  no 
new  wonders  to  disclo.s«,  and  that  all  the  really 
fundamental  inventions,  discoveries,  and  re- 
searches had  already  been  made. 

"For,"  said  the  pessimistic  philosopher,  "there 
are  no  more  strange  lands  to  explore,  no  more 
conceixablc  inventions  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. The  telegraph,  electric  light,  telephone, 
and  electric  motor  are  already  here.  The  cam- 
era and  microscope,  telescope  and  linotyi)e,  print- 
ing-press and  sewing-machine,  airship  and  steam- 
boat are  already  discovered.  What  else  is  there 
left  that  is  really  new?" 

But  Mother  Nature  seemed  to  have  kept  her 
most  wonderful  secrets   for  just  such  an  occa- 


sion. As  if  deliberately  to  disprove  the  foolish 
scientist,  the  next  ten  years  brought  out  the  most 
astounding  collection  of  new  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries the  world  has  ever  known.  For  in  the 
period  immediately  following  the  bold  claim  of 
this  doubting  Thomas,  Hertz  discovered  electric 
waves,  )iIarconi  invented  wireless  telegraphy, 
Rontgen  stumbled  upon  the  X-ray,  Madame  Curie 
isolated  radium,  Sir  William  Ramsay  found  five 
new  chemical  elements,  Edison  made  his  first 
moving-picture  machine,  the  Wright  brothers  con- 
quered the  air,  and  countless  greater  or  lesser 
discoveries  astounded  the  scientific  world. 

So  the  seven  great  wonders  of  to-day  will  be- 
come the  commonplaces  of  to-morrow  I  But  be- 
fore they  lose  their  novel  interest  let  us  consider 
them  one  by  one.  And  to  begin,  we  can  choose 
no  more  interesting  and  bafHing  wonder  than 
those  few  ounces  of  glistening  and  connnon-look- 
ing  white  crystals  that  are  of  such  absorbing  in- 
terest to  modern  scientists— Madame  Curie's  ra- 
dium. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
French  investigator.  Professor  Henri  Becquerel, 
while  working  with  a  certain  chemical  called 
uranium,  put  a  piece  of  uranium  ore  in  his  vest 
pocket,  and  in  accordance  with  the  well-known 
characteristic  of  absent-mindedness  so  prevalent 
among  professors,  he  promptly  forgot  about  it. 
But  the  little  piece  of  uranium  ore  was  not  to  be 
forgotten  so  easily.  Several  days  later  Professor 
Becquerel  commenced  to  feel  a  most  uncomforta- 
ble irritation  of  the  skin  just  beneath  the  vest 
pocket  in  which  reposed  the  innocent-looking 
piece  of  ore.  The  peculiar  skin  condition  grew 
worse  as  day  followed  day,  until  finally  the  pro- 
fessor discovered  the  uranium  ore  which  he  had 
left  in  his  pocket.  This  started  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  the  action  of  uranium  ore.  Pro- 
fessor Becquerel  soon  discovered  that  uranium 
gives  forth  a  series  of  invisible  rays  which  have 
the  peculiar  power  of  affecting  a  photographic 
plate  just  as  light  rays  do. 

A  brilliant  Frenchwoman,  Madame  Curie,  be- 
came interested  in  the  phenomena  of  uranium. 
After  years  of  careful  research,  aided  by  an  al- 
most unbelievable  patience.  Madame  Curie  an- 
nounced to  the  world  in  1898  her  discovery  of  a 
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new  chemical  element  with  characteristics  en- 
tirely different  from  any  other  known  substance. 
Madame  Curie  called  this  new  element  radium. 

Radium  has  given  scientists  more  food  for 
thought  than  any  other  discovery  in  recent  years. 
As  known  to  the  laboratory,  radium  is  a  white 
salt,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  table-salt.  But 
what  a  calamity  it  would  be  if  you  were  to  eat 
your  luncheon  in  Madame  Curie's  laboratory  and 
mistake  the  one  for  the  other  !  For  the  latest 
market  quotations  on  radium  call  for  a  price  of 
about  $15,000,000  per  pound!  Perhaps  all  the 
radium  ever  isolated  since  its  discovery  would 
hardly  fill  a  good-sized  tea-pot ! 

What  is  it  that  makes  these  few  ounces  of 
radium  of  such  intense  interest  to  the  \torld  ? 
Let  us  consider. 

If  you  were  to  take  a  piece  of  radium  no 
larger  than  a  needle-point  and  place  it  near  a 
screen  covered  with  certain  chemicals,  you  would 
begin  to  see  part  of  the  reason.  Looking  through 
a  magnifying-giass,  you  would  perceive  that  the 
radium  made  the  coated  screen  shine  with  a  blu- 
ish light,  and  that  thousands  of  bright  little  stars 
were  dancing  between  the  radium  and  the  screen. 
Scientists  tell  us  that  the  radium  is  constantly 
giving  off  millions  of  little  particles,  shooting 
them  off  into  space  with  tremendous  force.  When 
these  particles  strike  the  coated  screen  they  flash 
tiny  sparks,  just  as  when  you  strike  a  piece  of 
flint   with    steel.      "What    is 

wonderful  in  this?"  you  ask.  'Sa. 

W'ell.  scientists  say  that  ra- 
dium, in  giving  off  these  tiny 
particles,  is  slowly  but  con- 
stantly changing  itself  into 
an  entirely  different  chemical 
element— in  fact,  it  has  been 
proved  that  as  a  result  of  this 
bombardment  of  particles 
from  radium  a  new  gas  called 
licliiDii  is  formed. 

Now.    ever   since    modern       Boieojwocti 
chemistry  has  been  taught,  it 
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has    been    believed    that    a  wiring.) 

chemical  element  is  a  sub- 
stance   that    never    can    be 

changed  into  any  other  substance.  Thus,  gold 
always  remains  gold  and  lead  always  remains 
lead.  You  can't  change  gold  into  lead  or  lead 
into  gold.  That  is  what  we  always  have  been 
taught.  But  a  few  grains  of  innocent  radium 
threaten  to  overturn  the  teachings  of  years.  For 
l)eyond  any  doubt,  radium  seems  to  be  turning 
into  helium— very,  very  slowly,  to  be  sure.  vcr\' 
slou'ly.  but  none  the  less  surely  for  all  that. 
So,  here  is  where  the  wonder  and  mvsterv  lie. 


and  scientists  are  still  looking  through  micro- 
scopes, and  heating  test-tubes,  and  experiment- 
ing, and  shaking  their  wise  old  heads.  If  radium 
turns  to  helium,  if  one  element  can  turn  into  an- 
other,—who  can  tell  ?— perhaps  the  old  alche- 
mists were  n't  so  far  off,  after  all,  when  they  tried 
to  turn  lead  into  gold.  Wonderful  things  take 
place  in  this  world  of  ours,  and  perhaps  some  day 
—  who  knows? 

TWO-DOLLAR  INSTRUMENTS  FOR   A 
TWO-MILE  TELEGRAPH 

I  .\.M  going  to  tell  you  how  to  make  a  telegraph 
system  that  will  send  and  receive  messages  for 
two  miles  and  even  more.  The  total  cost  for  two 
stations  should  be  less  than  two  dollars,  exclusive 
of  the  wire  used  between  the  stations. 

Those  of  you  who  know  anything  about  tele- 
graph instruments  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  the  regular  type  of  commercial  apparatus 
for  sending  and  receiving  two  miles  would  cost 
from  nine  to  fifteen  dollars,  for  j-ou  would  need 
two  keys,  two  sounders,  and  two  relays,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  batteries  required. 

A  portable  telegraph  set.  suitable  for  all  sorts 
of  outdoor  and  indoor  signal-work  and  capable  of 
sending  two  to  five  miles  _or  more,  can  readily  be 
constructed  by  any  live  boy  familiar  with  simple 
electrical  principles.  The  system  about  to  be  de- 
scribed uses  an  electric  buzzer  and  kev  for  sending 
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ZZER-TELEGR.APH.      (DOTTED    LINES   REPRESENT   NECESSARY 
FIG.    2.    COMPLETED    TELEGRAPH.  ARR.^NGED  FOR 
COMMUNIC.\TION   IN    ONE    DIRECTION. 


and  an  ordinary  telephone-receiver  for  receiving. 
The  "dots"  and  "dashes"  are  heard  at  the  receiv- 
ing end  in  the  form  of  short  and  long  buzzes,  just 
as  in  wireless  telegraphy. 

Make  a  neat  wooden  base  5  by  8  inches  in  size, 
as  in  Fig.  i.  At  one  end,  mount  an  ordinary 
electric  buzzer.  Make  a  strap-key  by  cutting  a 
brass  strip,  •)4  by  4  inches,  and  mounting  it  as 
shown,  so  that  the  free  end  springs  up  a  half- 
inch  or  so  from  the  base.     A  wooden  knoix   K. 
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will  help  to  finish  the  key.  Into  the  base,  be- 
neath the  free  end  of  this  strip,  a  brass-headed 
tack,  T,  is  nailed  so  that  when  the  key  is  pressed 
down  it  makes  contact  with  it.  Wires  are  con- 
nected to  the  tack  and  to  the  brass  key-strip  by 
slipping  them  underneath  before  nailing  tight. 
Two  binding-posts  are  mounted  on  the  wooden 
base  at  C  and  D.  The  wire  from  the  tack  is  led 
to  one  of  them.  .\  wire  is  then  connected  from 
one  post  of  the  buzzer  to  the  other  binding-post, 
while  the  wire  from  the  brass  key-strip  is  led  to 
the  second  post  on  the  buzzer.  Then,  when  a 
battery  is  connected  to  posts  C  and  D  and  the 
key  is  held  down,  the  buzzer  will  operate. 

Two  more  landing-posts  are  mounted  on  the 
wooden  base  at  M  and  X.  A  wire  is  soldered  to 
the  metal  frame  of  the  buzzer,  and  its  other  end 
is  connected  to  X.  Another  wire  is  soldered  to 
the  stationary  contact  .\  on  the  buzzer,  and  its 
free  end  is  led  to  M.  (The  task  of  soldering  a 
w'ire  to  A  is  somewhat  dilTicult,  and  it  is  best 
perhaps  to  let  a  jeweler,  or  some  other  grown-up, 
do  this  for  you.)  The  metal  protecting-cover  on 
the  buzzer  must,  of  course,  be  removed. 

Fig.  2  shows  how  the  set  is  used.  Wires  are 
led  from  the  posts  "SI  and  X  directly  to  the  tele- 
phone-receiver. These  wires  may  be  from  two  to 
five  miles  long,  if  need  be,  and  they  may  be  quite 
fine  in  size,  even  as  small  as  X'o.  30. 

When  the  buzzer  is  operated,  by  pressing  the 
key,  the  buzzes  are  plainly  heard  in  the  receiver, 
and  thus  the  telegraph  code  may  be  made  to  spell 
out  messages  to  the  receiving  side. 

The  principle  is  that  when  a  buzzer  is  ojjer- 
ated  a  small  spark  occurs  at  Z.  This  is  caused 
by  the  high-voltage  current  generated  at  this 
jjoint.  Such  a  current  will  travel  great  distances 
through  fine  wires  and  will  cause  a  noise  in  a 
telephone-receiver. 

The  outfit  may  be  carried  in  a  small  grip  or 
box  and  is  very  desirable  for  field-work,  signal- 
practice,  and  boy-scout  use.  The  buzzer  should 
cost  thirty  cents  and  the  telephone-receiver  fifty 
cents.  Two  such  sets  are  required  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  receive  and  send  from  both  sides. 

Copper  wire,  size  18  to  24,  should  be  used  for 
making  the  various  connections  described  above. 

EASY  ELECTRICAL  LESSONS 
Number  Two 

L.vsT  month  we  learned  how  electricity  may  be 
generated  by  friction,  that  is,  by  rubbing  two 
dissimilar  substances  together.  We  foiuid  that 
there  are  two  different  kinds  of  frictional  elec- 
tricity, posith'L'  and  uegative,  and  we  learned  how 
to  generate  each  kind.  There  are  more  things  to 
know  about  frictional  electricity. 
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i\Iake  a  silk  tassel  by  cutting  ten  4-inch  lengths 
of  pure  silk  crocheting  floss  and  knotting  them 
together  at  one  end.  Comb  the  loose  ends  out 
with  a  fine-toothed  comb  or  hack-saw  blade  so 
that  the  strands  of  silk  are  iintzuistcd  and  hang 
in  very  fine  hairs,  instead  of  in  twisted  threads. 

Support  the  tassel  on  the  insulating  stand  de- 
scribed in  this  department  last  month. 

Experiment  Xo.  6 
Ch.^rge  a  rubber  comb 
by  stroking  it  with  fur, 
and  bring  it  next  to  the 
silk  tassel.  .Ml  the 
threads  will  be  attracted 
to  the  rubber  object. 
They  will  soon  become 
charged  with  negative 
electricity  bj-  coming  in 
contact  with  the  charged 
F/i/J.  §  '  i  in  rubber,  and  will  then  be 
repelled  by  the  comb,  be- 
cause, according  to  elec- 
trical law,  like  charges 
repel  each  other. 
When  all  the  silk  threads  are  fully  charged 
with  negative  electricity,  remove  the  rubber 
comb.  They  will  now  all  stand  out  apart  from 
each  other,  like  the  bristles  on  the  back  of  a 
porcupine,  each  one  repelling  the  other  and  keep- 
ing as  far  away  as  it  can,  as  shown  in  Fig.  I. 

Experiment  Xo.  7 
Charge  the  silk  tassel  with  negative  electricity, 
as  in  experiment  Xo.  6.  When  the  threads  are 
repelling  one  another,  stroke  them  all  with  an 
ordinary  metal  table-knife.  The  silk  threads  will 
again  hang  peacefully  side  by  side. 

What  does  this  experiment  show  ?  The  metal 
knife  carried  all  the  electricity  away  and  left  the 
silk  threads  uncharged.  Why  did  not  the  wire 
on  the  insulating  stand  carry  the  electricity 
away?     This  is  a  good  question. 

Some  substances  carry  electricity  just  as  a 
water-pipe  carries  water.  The  electricity  flows 
away  through  them.  They  are  called  "conduc- 
tors." Other  substances  will  not  carry,  or  "con- 
duct," electricity.  Such  substances  are  called 
"insulators."  Metals,  water,  damp  wood,  etc , 
are  conductors.  Class,  rubber,  silk,  etc.,  are  in- 
sulators. The  human  body  is  a  fairly  good  con- 
ductor. Therefore,  when  we  held  the  metal  knife 
in  our  hand  in  experiment  Xo.  7,  the  electricity 
was  carried  away  from  the  silk  through  the  knife, 
through  the  body,  through  the  wooden  floor,  and 
down  into  the  ground.  But  the  wire  on  our 
insulatiiifi  stand  was  insulated  from  the  ground 
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because,  as  you  remeinber.  the  insulating  stand 
is  ahvaj's  used  on  a  piece  of  sheet  rubber  or  on 
some  glass  object,  such  as  a  tumbler.  The  elec- 
tricity, therefore,  cannot  flow  away  through  the 
wire  support. 

We  have  learned  now  what  an  iitsitlator  is  and 
what  a  conduclor  is  and  how  they  act  toward 
electricity. 

Next  month  we  shall  find  out  how  to  make 
electric  sparks  that  look  like,  and  really  are,  mini- 
ature lightning-flashes. 

WHAT  IS  SAND  MADE  OF? 

1  low  many  times  have  you  seen  sand  ? 

But  if  some  one  were  to  ask  you  what  sand 
really  is,  I  m  afraid  you  could  n't  answer.  So 
I  'm  going  to  tell  you. 

Let  us  give  a  handful  of  sand  to  a  chemist  and 
see  what  he  can  make  of  it,  or,  rather,  get  out 
of  it. 

For  one  thing,  he  would  get  some  oxygen  from 
it.  Oxygen,  you  will  remember,  is  a  colorless, 
odorless,  tasteless  gas— the  same  gas  which,  w'e 
learned,  is  contained  in  water  and  in  the  air  we 
breathe. 

Another  ingredient  of  sand  is  a  substance  called 
silicon.  Silicon  is  a  peculiar-looking  substance. 
very  hard  and  brittle,  dark  and  gray  in  color,  and 
with  a  metallic  luster.  It  is  hardly  a  metal,  and 
yet  it  is  more  like  a  metal  than  anything  else. 
We  very  seldom  see  pure  silicon,  and  yet  almost 
one  fourth  of  the  earth's  surface  is  composed 
of  it! 

Less  than  twenty  years  ago  pure  silicon  was 
worth  many  dollars  per  pound,  because  it  was 
very  difficult  to  separate  it  from  the  combinations 
in  which  it  occurs  in  nature.  To-day  silicon  may 
be  readily  isolated,  and  it  is  used  in  great  quanti- 
ties for  hardening  steel. 

So  sand  is  made  of  light,  airy  oxygen  and  hard, 
metallic  silicon.  Its  chemical  name  is  silicon 
dio.xid. 

Next  time  j'ou  're  at  the  seashore  tell  your 
young  friends  that  you  want  to  play  in  the  silicon 
dio.xid,  and  see  if  they  know  what  it  means. 

PASTIME  EXPERIMENTS 

The  following  are  a  few  simple  experiments  for 
rainy  days  and  odd  rhoments.  ,Yoti  will  find  them 
amusing  and  instructive. 

A    WATER    COMPASS 

Secure  a  sewing-needle  about  two  inches  long, 
and  magnetize  it  bj'  stroking  it  gently  with  an 
ordinary  horseshoe  magnet.  Pu-sh  the  needle 
through   a  cork,   so  balanced  that   the  cork   will 


float  upright   in  water.     The  needle  will  swing 
around  imtil   it   points  directly  north   and  south. 


The  end  that  points  north  may  be  tipped  with  red 
paint,  and  the  needle  and  cork  will  then  make  a 
very  serviceable  compass  to  take  with  you  on 
your  hikes.     (Fig.  i.) 

THE    EXPANSION    OF    METALS 

Tims  very  easily  performed  experiment  shows 
plainly  how  metals  expand  when  subjected  to 
heat.  Drive  two  nails  into  a  board,  3  inches 
apart,  and  stretch  a  piece  of  fine,  bare,  copper 
wire  (size  32  to  36)  tightly  between  the  nails. 
Now  touch  the  nails  with  wires  connected  to  an 


ordinary  door-bell  battery.  The  fine  wire  imme- 
diately grows  hot  from  the  passage  of  the  elec- 
tric current,  and  e.xpands  to  such  an  extent  that, 
instead  of  being  tightly  stretched,  it  becomes 
curved  like  a  bow.  When  the  current  is  removed 
the  wire  cools  and  contracts  into  its  original 
shape.     (Fig.  2.) 

AN     ARC-LAMP 

A  Ti.N'Y  electric  arc-lamp  experiment  may  be 
made  as  follows :  From  a  cheap  lead-pencil  cut 
out  two  lengths  of  graphite,  and  sharpen  them  to 
points.     Wrap  copper  wires  about  each  piece,  and 


connect  these  wires  to  a  battery  of  four  or  more 
dry  ceils. 

Now  touch  the  pointed  ends  of  the  graphite 
together  and  then  draw  them  very  slowly  apart. 
.\  tiny,  but  brilliant,  temporary  arc  will  form 
between  the  two  points,  illustrating  the  principle 
of  the  arc-lamp  very  clearly.     (Fig.  3.) 
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From  time  to  time,  and  quite  often  of  late  years,  we 
have  had  the  joy  of  registering  the  fact  that  one  or  an- 
other of  our  Honor  Members  had  won  his  or  her  way 
■  into  the  fellowship  of  recognized  American  writers  and 
artists.  Not  a  few,  indeed,  are  to-day  among  the  regular 
or  frequent  contributors  to  magazines  and  the  daily 
press.  And  now,  just  as  this  February  number  is  ready 
for  the  printer,  conies  a  welcome  and  gratifying  letter 
from  one  of  our  oUl-time  prize-winners,  calling  attention 
to  a  worthy  ambition  successfully  achieved  by  an  Honor 
Member  across  the  sea. 

Toronto,  Ca.n. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas  League:   It  is  a  good  many  years 
since  I  have  written  to  you — I  believe  the  last  time  was 
to  thank  you  for  the  gold  badge  you  sent  me  as  long  ago 
as  1904.     I  still  have  it,  and  am  very  proud  of  it.  too. 

My  idea  in  writing  now  is  to  tell  you  about  the  suc- 
cessful work  of  another  ex-member  of  the  League,  who 
won  your  gold  and  silver  badges  for  drawing  in  1903  or 
1904 — Eileen  Lawrence  Smith,  of  31  Portman  Square, 
London.  W.,  England. 

She  has  been  most  successful  in  her  art,  and  lur  ;im- 
bition  has  always  been  to  have  a  picture  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  Her  hope  was  realized  this  year,  and  one  of 
her  paintings  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  and  hung 
well,  being  on  the  line.  The  thought  came  to  me  that 
our  old  friend  St.  Nicholas,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much, 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  of  this. 

In  the  June  number  of  "The  Gentlewoman"  there  was 
an   appreciative   notice   of   this   painting,   which   is   now- 


being  exhibited  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  in  Liverpool. 
With  best  wishes  to  the  League  and  all  its  members, 
I  am  Yours  sincerely, 

Muriel  C.  Evans. 

We  thank  our  friendly  correspondent  for  her  letter, 
and  are  glad,  indeed,  to  learn  of  Miss  Eileen  Lawrence 
Smith's  achievement.  "The  Gentlewoman"  critique  ac- 
cords warm  praise  to  her  picture  as  "a  delicate,  graceful, 
and  highly-finished  painting,  full  of  style  and  most  ap- 
pealing," and  "a  remarkably  picturesque  and  original  bit 
of  work."  The  news  of  its  welcome  to  the  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy  will  call  forth  cordial  if  silent  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes  to  the  gifted  young  painter 
from  the  present-day  members  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
League,  who  are  proud  to  have  a  Le.\gue  graduate  re- 
ceive such  recognition.  We  print  the  reproduction  of  her 
painting  in  the  pages  of  The  Letter-box  ;  and  her  notable 
success  with  this  work  of  art  should  prove  a  great  in- 
spiration to  the  readers  of  our  magazine,  both  in  Eng- 
l.ind  and  America. 


This  montirs  budget  of  good  things  includes  many 
contributions  deserving  of  special  mention,  but  we  have 
only  space  to  say  that  we  hope  no  Le.\cue  member  will 
fail  to  read  the  opening  verses  on  the  opposite  page — a 
genuine  poem,  and  a  truly  remarkable  one  considering 
the  age  of  the  yoiuig  writer. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.  204 

In  making  the  awards,- contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     Gold  badges;,  Carol  Crowe  (age  9),  Missouri;  Eliza  Anne  Peterson  (age  15),  Pennsylvania. 

Silver  bad!,'es.  Agnes  MacDonald  (age  14),   New  York;  Elizabeth  E.  Gay  (age  13),  Louisiania;  Marie  Mirvis  (age 

16),  Ohio;  Helen  M.  Stucklen  (age  14),  Massachusetts. 

VERSE.     Cold  badges,  Beatrice  Caldwell  (age  13),  West  Virginia;  Leota  Lohr  (age  14).  Illinois. 

Silver  b:i<li,'rs,  Helen  Ward  (age  12),  New  Jersey;  Katherine  Gauss  (age  12),  New  Jersey. 

DRAWINGS.      Gold    badges,   Elberta   Larkin    Esty   (age    15),    New   Yoik ;    Amy  Hampton   Medary  (age   13), 

Pennsylvania 

Silver   badges,    Samuel   Cherry    (age    12),    New    York; 


M.    Smith 

Massaclui- 

Elena  de 

G.   Nelson 


(SILVEK  DADOI-:  ) 


_     S, 

Eleanore  L.Roberts  (age   13).  New  V. irk:  Catherine  L. 

Spencer  (age  12),  New  Jersey;  Katharine  Bartlett  (age 

i;i.  Connecticut. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.      Silver   badges,   Virginia 

(.ige  12).  Maryland:  Edith  Culver  (age  15). 

setts;   Joanne  Sargent   (age  14),  New  York; 

Arostegin    (age    141,    New    York;    Nathalie 

(age    17),  Michigan- 

PUZZLE-MAKING.    Cold  b:idge,  James  G.  Meehan  (age 
15),  Scotland 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Gold  badges,  Elsie  Ludlam  (age 

16),  New  Jersey;  Elizabeth  Lee  Young  (age  14),  Rhode 

Island 

Silver   badges,  Constance  W.  Bouck  (age   14"),  Colorado: 

Florence  Helwig  (age  15),  New  York ;  Dorothy  Manheim 

(age  14),  New  York. 
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A  MARCH  IXC.  SONG  ^ 

BY    BKATRICK    CALUWF.I.I.    (AOi:    1 3) 

(Cold  Bad<je.    Sik'er  Badge  won  August,  1916) 
Onwahi).  still  onward,  tlif  Kray  hosts  come  marching; 

Tho  bravest  and  noblest  of  France  are  afield, 
UphoIdinK  tr.adition  from  Charlemagne  downward. 

When  first  bloomed  the  lilies  that  garland  her  shield. 

Onward,  still  onward,  all  dnsty  and  haggard  ; 

Onward,  still  on  to  the  grim  battle-line: 
Onward,  still  onward,  the  tricolor  gleaming. 

Here  meet  the  hosts  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine. 

When  the  bugle  rang  clear  o\  er  city  and  mountain. 
Echoed  in  valley  and  rolled  o'er  the  plain, 

Wc  answered  as  only  her  heroes  can  answer. 

And  the  Marne  has  foretold  thai  we  die  not  in  vain. 

Onward,  march  onward  !  each  e\e  flashes  fire, 
Down  from  the  Ardennes  and  up  from  the  sea  ; 

We  appeal  to  the  Highest — O  Father  of  Nations  I 
Onward  to  victorv,  onward  to  Thee  ! 


A  GREAT  IDEA 

BY    CAROL    CROWE    (AGE    q) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  7von  January,  jgiy) 
It  was  a  cold,   rainy   night,  but   indoors   all   was  cheer 
and  brightness. 

Aunt  Fannie  sat  by  the  fire,  and  around  her  were  her 
nieces  and  nephew,  Ruth,  Caroline,  and  Henry. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Fannie  !  do  tell  us  a  story,"  they  all  cried. 
Ruth  added,  "Tell  us  one  about  East  Tennessee."  "Oh, 
no,"  said  Caroline,  "I  want  a  true  story."  "And  I  want 
an  animal  stor\',"  piped  little  Henry. 

"Well,"  said  Aunt  Fannie,  "I  '11  tell  you  one  that 
happened    in    East    Tennessee,   and  it   is   true,   and   it   is 


"O.N*  LAND  OR  SEA.         BV  EDITH  CULX'ER,  AGE  15. 
(SILVER  BADGE.) 


about    two    animals."      Then    the    children    settled    down 
snugly  for  a  good  time. 

Aunt  Fannie  began :  "About  thirty  years  ago,  there 
lived  on  the  outskirts  of  my  home  town  a  very  eccen- 
tric old  man  named  Elihu  Pettibones.  He  was  tall  and 
lean  and  hungry-looking.  He  had  a  long,  narrow  head 
and  bead-like  eyes  that  seemed  to  look  \'ou  through  and 
through,  and  we  children  were  afraid  of  him.  He  li\ed 
alone,   excepting   for  two   cats.      One   was  a   big,   gaimt. 


gray  cat,  and  the  other  was  a  little,  thin,  black  cat. 
They  looked  like  their  master. 

"In  the  sununer  he  and  his  cats  spent  much  time  doz- 
ing in  the  doorway,  but  when  winter  came  the  house 
was  shut  tight,  for  Elihu  Pettibones  was  no  fresh-air 
fiend. 

"Then  his  troubles  began.  He  liked  to  nap  by  the  fire, 
but  his  cats  would  awaken  him,  for  they  wanted  to  go 
in  and  out.  He  scratched  his  long  narrow  head  and 
wondered  what  could  be  done.  Suddenly  a  great  idea 
struck  him. 


ON  LAND  OR  SKA.  BV  JOANNK  SARGENT,  AGK  1^, 

(SILVER  BAnCK.) 

"He  called  a  carpenter  and  told  him  to  cut  a  big  hole 
in  the  back  door  for  the  big  cat  to  go  in  and  out,  and 
a  little  hole  for  the  little  cat  to  go  in  and  out." 

"What  a  great  idea,"  giggled  the  three  children. 


A  GREAT  IDEA 

BY   AGNES    MACDONALD    (aGE    I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Yes,  it  was  a  great  idea,  a  great  and  generous  idea, 
though  its  possessor  was  but  a  little  girl ;  and  this  is 
the  way  it  all  came  about: 

It  was  a  cold,  bleak  day  in  winter,  but  as  Kathrine 
hurried  home  through  the  rain  and  sleet  she  w"as  feeling 
very,  \  ery  happy,  for  she  had  won  a  prize  at  school,  a 
five-dollar  gold-piece  for  composition.  She  was  just 
imagining  how  she  would  spend  it  when  a  timid  \oice 
behind  her  said,  "Please,- Miss,  I  'm  so  hungry!"  She 
turned,  to  find  a  little  boy  standing  w'ith  outstretched 
hand.  He  was  thin  and  poorly  clad,  and  there  was  a 
starved  look  in  his  big  blue  eyes. 

"Mother  's  sick  and  she  can't  work  and  we  have  n't 
had  anythin'  to  eat  since  yesterday.''  he  went  on  eagerly, 
catching,  like  a  drowning  man,  at  the  faintest  straw  of 
hope.  "Oh,  please.  Miss,  can't  you  do  something  to  help 
me  ?" 

All  great  ideas  come  to  us  in  a  moment,  and  so  it 
was  with  Kathrine.  It  was  hard  to  give  up  that  gold- 
piece,  but: —  She  fumbled  in  her  pocket  and  drew  it 
forth,  and  taking  one  last  look  at  it  as  it  lay  on  its  bed 
of  white  satin,  she  placed  it,  with  just  a  tiny  sigh,  in  the 
eager  open  palm. 

The  little  fellow  gazed  at  it  in  astonishment,  then  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears  of  joy.  "Oh  !  I  '11  be  able  to  buy 
somethin'  for  Mother  now  !  Thank  you.  Miss,  and  God 
bless  you  !" 

With  that  he  was  gone,  and  Kathrine  turned  home- 
ward with  her  pocket  empty,  but  her  heart  singing  hap- 
pily of  a  generous  deed  w'ell  done. 
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A  MARCHING  SONG 

BY    HELKN    WARD    (AGE    I2) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Listen  to  the  sound  of  marching  feet ; 

Listen  to  the  bugle^listen  to  the  drum  ! 
The  soldiers  are  marching  through  our  street — • 

Ar-r-nim,  ar-r-ntm,  ar-r-rnm  tton,  turn. 


--  5\;bruawj:y  •  1917^ 


"a  heading  for  FEBKUARV.        1 
HAVNES,  AGE    l6. 


VEKNITA  M 


Look  at  the  flag  as  it  floats  on  high, 
See  how  the  colors  now  rise,  now  fall ; 

For  that  flag  many  a  soldier  will  die, 

For  that  flag  they  're  marching  one  and  all. 

So.  with  the  flag  and  the  bugle  and  drum, 
The  soldiers  are  marching  past  our  door. 

And  as  they  keep  time  with  ar-r-rum,  turn,  turn, 
They  march  as  they  never  have  marched  before. 


A  GRE.A.T  IDEA 

(^As  told  by  a  small  boy) 

BY    ELIZABETH   E.    GAY    (AGE    1 3) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Gee,    but    women    and    girls    certainly    arc    bothersome  ! 
Mother  's  always  fussin'  about  my  ears  and   face  bein' 
clean,  while  Sis  acts  silly.     But  mothers  and  sisters  are 
pretty  good  when  a  fellow  's  in  a  scrape. 

Th'  other  night  we  had  the  minister  to  supper.     Just 
for  a  joke  I  ])Ut  some  grasshoppers  in  his  napkin.     Well, 


*THE  PICTI;RE  maker.  nV  SAMTEL  cherry,  age  12. 

(snA'ERIiAUClE.) 


when  that  good  gentleman  unfolded  it,  there  surely  was 
some  hoppin'.  Mother  turned  red  in  the  face,  but  the 
minister  turned  redder.  Me  bein'  the  only  boy  around, 
I  was  immediately  suspected  of  the  crime.  Mother,  she 
says,  lookin'  mighty  severe  : 

"Henry,  leave  the  table  at  once !" 


I  certainly  was  glad  enough  to  go,  although  it  was 
awfully  scarish  up-stairs. 

The  next  mornin'  I  dreaded  goin'  to  breakfast,  but  I 
had  to.  I  expected  Father  to  light  into  me  right  away, 
hut  nothin'  happened  until  the  end  of  the  meal,  just 
when  I  was  beginnin'  to  feel  kinder  comfortable.  Sud- 
denly Father  says : 

"Henry,  why  were  you  so  disrespectful  to  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Smith  last  night?" 

I  felt  myself  growin'  rather  hot,  but  I  says,  kind  of 
stammerin' : 

"I — I  d-don't  know,  sir." 

"Well,"  says  Father,  "you  will  know  soon." 

He  began  to  draw  out  a  switch  from  under  the  table 
that  looked  about  a  mile  long! 

Sis  spoke  up  about  this  time,  and  says : 

"Oh,  Father!  were  n't  you  a  boy  once,  yourself?" 

Father,  he  thought  a  moment  as  if  considerin'  ;  then 
he  burst  out  laughin'  and  began  tellin'  some  of  his  own 
pranks. 

I  was  feelin'  pretty  safe  then,  but  I  thought  I  had 
better  be  goin'  while  the  goin'  was  good. 

Pretty  soon  along  comes  Sis,  and  I  stepped  up  and 
says: 

"That  was  a  great  idea  of  yours.  Sis." 

She  did  n't  say  nothin',  but  kissed  me  and  blushed. 
Just  like  a  girl ! 

A  GRE.AT  IDEA 

BY    MARIE    MIRVIS    (aGE    i6) 

(Silver  Badge) 
A  GREAT  idea  !  Never  have  I  been  possessed  of  a  great 
idea.  Morse,  Edison,  Franklin,  and  many  others  I  could 
mention  have  had  great  ideas.  But  stop !  I  think  I 
know  some  one__ 
who  also  might  be 
added  to  the  list 
of  great  thinkers 
and  inventors.  It 
is  a  nameless  some 
one — the  origina- 
tor of  the  St. 
Nicholas  Le.\gue. 
The  person  who 
first  suggested,  in- 
deed, first  thought 
of,  the  Leagi'E, 
had  a  fine  idea. 
The  League  has 
done  much  for 
Young  America 
It  has  encouraged 
young  people  to 
think,  to  draw,  to 
write,  to  photo- 
graph, to  puzzle, 
to  appreciate  Nature — her  beauties  and  her  children.  I 
think  the  St,  Nicholas  Lkagce  is  wonderful.  By 
means  of  it  our  future  artists  and  authors,  i)oets  and 
scientists,  are  being  educated  and  are  receiving  valu- 
able knowledge  and  experience.  It  also  tends  to  make 
us  persevering  and  patient.  Many,  many  times  must  one 
try  before  the  desired  token  of  merit  is  bestowed  as  a 
reward  for  the  elTort  and  the  result  of  the  effort.  There 
are  hundreds  of  us  who  each  mmith  work  industriously 
and  intelligently  to  comply  witb  the  rules  of  the  com- 
petition. It  is  not  unworthy  competition  or  rivalry. 
It  is  a  purely  friendly  contest.  We  contestants  are  not 
enemies.  We  arc  pleased  %vith,  and  proud  of,  the  ac- 
complishments of  our  contemporaries.  Surely  we  of 
the  St.  Nichoi.as  League  think  it  a  great  idea  I 


"A  HKADINX;  FORFEBHUARV. 

BV  ELEANORE  L.  ROBERTS,  AGE  I3. 

(SILVER  BADGE.) 
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ISV    ELENA   DE   AROSTEGIN,    ACE    I^.       (SILVKK   BADGE.) 


nV   DORIS    bAEYEKTZ,  AGE    I4. 


BV   VIRGINIA  PEGRAM,  AGE  it. 


BV  ANNA  BROOKS,  AGE  12. 
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A  MARCHING  SONG 

BY  LEOTA  LOHR    (aGE    14) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  July,  ipi6) 
Onward  to  the  strife  press  we, 

All  our  loyal  band  ; 
Our  leader,  wise  and  brave  is  he, 

We  trust  in  his  command. 

With  pride  we  raise  our  banner  high. 

As  marching  on  we  go. 
For  all  of  us  will  gladly  die 

To  save  it  from  the  foe. 

Let  us  strive  with  all  our  might. 

And  faithful  ever  be. 
Striving  nobly  in  the  right 

To  gain  the  victory. 

Onward,  till  the  goal  is  won, 

Forward  with  a  prayer, 
For  o'er  us,  when  our  work  is  done. 

Waves  Union's  banner  fair. 


"a  heading  for  FEBRUARY."      BV  ELOERTA  L.  E5TV,  AGE  I5. 
(GOLD  BADGE.     SILVER  BADGE  WON  OCT.,  1916.) 

A  GREAT  IDEA 

BY    HELEN    A.    KOCH    (agE   9) 

Recently  a  French  aeronaut  was  captured  hy  a  German 
officer.  The  officer,  having  quickly  formed  a  plan, 
jumped  into  the  French  aeroplane.  I  shall  explain  his 
idt'a  to  you. 

The  German,  with  pistol  in  hand,  seated  himself  be- 
hind the  .■linnan.  whom  he  could  now  shoot  whenever 
he  felt  like  it.  The  officer  wanted  the  Frenchman  to  go 
over  the  French  lines  and  then  back  to  the  German,  so 
that  the  Germans  would  know  how  the  French  forces 
were  stationed. 

As  soon  as  the  German  was  seated  he  commanded. 
"To  your  lines,  sir;  if  not,  I  shall — "  and  he  pointed  the 
pistol  at  the  aeronaut's  head. 

The  Frenchman  looked  at  him  indignantly,  but  cilmly, 
because  he  had  "a  great  idea"  which  1  shall  lay  before 
you. 

He  obeyed  his  captor,  rose  into  the  air  gracefully  and 
soared  swiftly  toward  his  trenches  until  they  were 
within  eye-shot. 


All  aeronauts  are  strapped  in  their  seats ;  of  course 
this  aviator  was  also.  He  had  noticed  that  the  Gennan 
was  not.  Just  as  he  was  within  view  of  the  French 
lines,  he  quickly  "looped  the  loop."  Naturally,  when 
the  aeroplane  was  turned  upside  down,  the  German 
officer,  who  was  not  strapped  in,  fell,  and  was  dashed 
to  pieces  when  he  struck  the  ground. 


"^I^^b^r. 


'THE  PICTURE  .MAKER.         BV  CATHERI.NE  L.  SI'ENCER, 
AGE    12.      (SILVER  BADGE.) 


The  aeronaut  righted  his  plane  and  sailed  on  to  the 
French  troops,  freed  of  his  captor  and  \ietorious. 

Everybody  greeted  him  kindly,  for  the  peasants  had 
seen  the  brave  and  daring  act,  and  had  narrated  all  that 
they  h^d  seen  to  the  French  officers. 

He  saved  himself  and  also  his  country  through  "a 
great  idea." 

A  GRE.AT  IDEA 

BY    CAROL   KALFMAN    (aGE    Ii) 

John   and  Harriet  were  two  children,  seven   and  eight 

years  old.    Their  father  was  a  fisherman,  and  they  lived 

by       the       ocean. 

They  often  played 

in  an  old  boat  that 

lay  in  the  shallow 

water. 

One  day  John 
came  running  up 
to  the  boat,  where 
Harriet  sat  play- 
in.g  with  her  dolls. 
"What  do  you 
think!"  he  ex- 
claimed, "I  have 
a  great  idea  !  Mr. 
Rod  has  a  .string 
tied  from  his  boat 
to  a  donkey.  The 
donkey  walked 
along  the  shore 
and  pulled  the 
boat.  The  boat  is 
in  the  water.  Let 
us  tie  our  dog  to  this  boat  and  move  it  in  the  same  way." 

So  they  tied  a  string  to  the  boat  and  then  onto  the 
dog's  neck.  But  the  dog  did  n't  walk  along  the  shore, 
but — leaped  into  the  water. 

Splash  !  Splash  !  And  out  tumbled  John  and  Harriet 
and  the  family  of  dolls  into  the  water. 

They  were  a  sorrowful-looking  crowd,  dolls  and  all, 
as  they  walked  back  to  their  home,  and  that  was  the  end 
of  "a  sreat  idea." 


"the  pictcke  maker  " 

BY  AMV  H.  MEUAKV,  AGE  I3. 

(GOLD   BADGE.     SILVER    BADGE 

WON   AUG.,  1916.) 
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A  MARCHING  SON'G^ 

BY    ISABKL    BACHF.LF.R    (.Mil;     I7) 

(Honor  Member) 
^fARCH,  march,  inarching  through  the  town — 
Big  slips  and  liltif  foi-t  tramping  up  and  down  ; 
I  can  htar  them  all  day  long,  and  when  I  go  to  bed 
I  hear  them  marching  In  my  dreams,  with  a  night-long 
triad. 

But  the  world  is  broad  and  the  world  is  wide. 

And  the  world  is  wondrous  fair: 
And  1  "d  live,  if  I  could,  with  the  fays  in  the  wood, 

And  dine  with  the  pink-nosed  hare. 

Oh,  why  do  people  make  up  sums? 

And  why  do  people  frown  ? 
And  why  do  people  wear  stiff  clothes 

And  go  marching  through  the  town  ? 


■'u,\  LAND  OR  SEA."      V.\  NATHALIE  G.  NEL^O.N,  At^L  17. 
(SILVER  BADGE.) 


For  the  world  is  broad  and  the  world  is  wide. 

And  the  world  is  wondrous  fair : 
And  I  'd  live,  if  I  could,  with  the  sprites  in  the  wood. 

And  sup  with  tlie  shaggy  bear. 

March,  march,  marching  through  the  town — ■ 
Big  steps  and  little  feet  trampin.g  up  and  down  ; 
I  can  hear  them  all  day  long,  and  when  I  go  to  bed 
I  hear  Iheni  marching  in  my  dreams  with  a  night-long 
tread. 

A  GRE.A.T  IDEA 
(A  letter  from  Marcia  Henderson  to  her  sister  Betty) 

BY    ELIZ.\  ANNE   PETERSON    (AGE    15) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  -con  April,  iQjd) 
Dear  Betty  : 

Have  you  heard  of  the  steam-engine  which  has  been 
tried  out  here?  'T  is  truly  a  most  wonderful  thing. 
Father  says  that  the  idea  of  traveling  without  horses  is 
the  greatest  idea  man  has  had  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  but  Aunt  Barbara  declares  the  whole  thing  to 
be  the  work  of  the  devil. 

We  went  to  see  the  steam-engine  start.  It  is  a  most 
odd-looking  device,  several  open  carriages  or  coaches 
being  linked  together  and  drawn  by  a  queer  engine. 

There  was  a  hush  among  the  crowd  when  the  starting- 
time  came,  though  few  thought  the  line  of  coaches 
would  move.  But  the  clock  struck,  a  shrill  whistle 
blew,  and — it  started. 

It  went  eighteen  miles  an  hour.  Betty  I  Such  a  ter- 
rible speed !     The  people  in  the  coaches  clung  to  each 


other  in  fright,  and  I  Ih.mkid  my  stars  that   I  was  safe 
upon  the  ground. 

I  wonder,  Betty,  will  our  descendants  think  it  a  great 
idea,  or  the  work  of  the  devil  ?     Which  do  you  think  ? 

We  are  well  at  home  and  wish  daily  that  you  were 
here. 

Your  loving  sister, 

Marcia  Henderson. 

Sitting  here  among  all  the  in\entions  of  the  twentieth 
cintury,  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  folks  ever 
thought  such  a  common  thing  as  a  railroad  a  work  of 
Satan,  But  when  we  think  of  the  slow,  lumbering 
coaches,  the  muddy  roads,  and  the  uncomfortable  jour- 
neys on  horseback  of  our  great-grandmothers'  day.  we 
cannot  wonder  at  their  point  of  view,  and  we  cannot  ex- 
press our  gratitude  to  the  man  who  first  conceived  that 
great  idea — the  railroad. 


A  GREAT  IDEA 

BY    GERTRUDE    HOOPER    (aGE    12) 

When  we  had  Greek  history  at  school  last  winter  and 
learned  about  the  Age  of  Pericles,  when  Athens  was  at 
the  height  of  her  glory,  it  made  a  great  impression  on 
my  mind. 

I  thought  how  splendid  it  would  be  if  our  own  United 
-States  could  be  like  it.  If  our  citizens  would  only  have 
pride  and  interest  enou.yh  in  their  country  to  want  to 
hold  office  of  some  kind  ;  and  the  people  would  take  such 
an  interest  as  to  want  to  govern  all  by  themselves,  and 
not  leave  it  to  a  few  picked  men.  Then,  after  a  while, 
they  might  not  need 
any'  President,  but 
could  decide  im- 
portant questions 
by  vote. 

When  one  con- 
siders the  natural 
beauties  of  our 
country,  such  as  the 
Grand  Caiion,  Ni- 
agara Falls,  the 
Great  Lakes,  the 
many  lovely  rivers 
and  the  beautiful 
national  parks,  the 
Rocky  Mountains, 
which  are  so  like 
the  Swiss  Alps,  the 
plains  and  prairies 
of  the  west,  the 
sandy  beaches  with 
the  surf  breaking 
upon  them,  it  seems 
a  shame  that  the 
citizens  of  so  beau- 
tiful a  country 
should     not    try    to 

make  the  government  equally  splendid.  Think  of  the 
climate — how  one  can  grow  tropical  fruits  in  the  south, 
and  wheat  and  corn  in  the  north,  and  many  other  prod- 
ucts which  would  enable  us  to  support  ourselves  if  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have  also  many 
large  and  flourishing  cities,  numerous  safe  harbors,  and 
rivers  navigable  for  long  distances  into  the  interior, 
which,  of  course,  is  a  great  aid  to  commerce. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  the  true  endeavor  of  every 
patriotic  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  strive  to  have 
our  country  be  what  I  call  a  "perfect  democracy"  and 
win  the  respect  of  all  the  other  nations. 


"ON  LAND  OR  SEA.         BV  MAX  HEBGEN, 
AGE  12. 
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A  MARCHING  SONG 

BY   CHRISTINA    PHELPS    (aGE    I4) 

Oif,  we  Ml  fight  with  all  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  long 

ago  ; 
We  will  shed  our  every  drop  of  blood  to  overcome  the 

foe  ; 
We  will  drive  out  the  oppressor,  we  will  lay  the  tyrant 

low, 
And  we  '11  save  our  bleeding  country  from  slavery  and 
woe. 
For  we  're  marching,  marching;  marching  to  make  our 

country  free  ; 
For  we  're  marching,  marching,  marching  for  life  and 

liberty  ; 
For  we  're  marching,  marching,  marching  on  to  war! 


•'THE  PICTURE  MAKER."      BV  CH  AKLOTTE- Blit.  KER,  AGE   15. 

Oh,  we  'II  hear  the  bugles  sounding,  and  the  clash  of 

steel  again  ; 
And  we  '11  hear  the  cannon  booming,  like  the  roaring  of 

the  main  ; 
For  we  '11  fight  until  we  've  conquered  or  till  every  man 

is  slain. 
And  those  who  fall  will  ever  rest  where  fame  and  glory 
reign. 
For  we  're  marching,  marching,  marching  to  make  our 

country  free  ; 
For  we  're  marching,  marching,  marching  for  life 

and  liberty  ; 
For  we  're  marching,  marching,  marching  on  to  war! 


A  GREAT  IDEA 

BY    HELEN    M.  STUCKLEN    (agE    I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Tom   had   graduated   from   college   the   previous   spring. 
It  was  now  late  in  November ;  the  trees  had  lost  their 
leaves,  and  everything  seemed  gloomy,  if  not  discour- 
aging. 

Tom  had  been  working  very  hard,  he  said,  in  his  room 
on  the  top  floor  of  his  home  at  New  York.  On  his  table 
/ay  unfinished  plans,  neatly  drawn  in  colored  inks.  I'n- 
der  the  sketch  one  could  read  "Plan  of  Canal." 

As  the  dinner-bell  rang  he  left  his  work  and  saun- 
tered to  the  dining-room.  After  the  meal  was  over, 
Tom  summoned  his  family  into  the  library,  and  said, 
"1   've  a  great  idea." 

"What  on  earth  ever  happened  to  you — getting  a 
great  idea  ?"  interrupted  his  sister. 


"Don't  be  sarcastic,"  said  Mr.  West ;  "tell  us  what 
the  remarkable  plan  is.  Son." 

"Well,  now,"  continued  Tom,  "I  wish  to  stop  the 
land-slides  at  the  Panama  Canal." 

A  pause — and  then,  "How  is  it  to  be  done?" 

"You  see,"  said  Tom,  very  calmly,  "that  's  what  I  'm 
trying  to  figure  out." 

A  MARCHING  SONG 
BY  katherine  gauss  (age  12) 
(Silver  Badge) 
Two  by  two,  down  the  street. 
Six  little  boys,  who  with  sturdy  feet 
Keep  good  time  to  an  old  drum's  beat. 
Suddenly  the  captain  calls  a  halt, 
Then,  "Charge  I"  he  says,  and,  without  a  fault. 
Six  little  men,  all  in  a  row. 
Charge  at  a  well-imagined  foe, — 
Till,  victorious,  home  they  go ! 

A  MARCHING  SONG 

BY    KATHRYN   rose  OLIVER    (aGE   Ii) 

If  I  were  a  boy  instead  of  a  girl. 

And  had  straight  hair  instead  of  a  curl, 

I  'd  be  a  soldier — just  let  me  say  that — 

And  wear  khaki  clothes  and  a  big  brown  hat. 

I  'd  be  going  down  to  Mexico, 

To  chase  the  bandit  gang 
That  had  the  nerve  to  blo%v  up 

Our  cities  with  a  bang  ! 

THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  I.    A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
permitted. 

No.  2.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


PROSE,   1 

Isabelle  M.   Craig 
Hannah   Ratisher 
Florence  Clothier 
Ruth  Simson 
Jane  A.  Linn 
Margaret  Flower 
Marie  L.  Luhrs 
Mary  L.  Comfort 
Mary  M.  Kern 
HoUis  Hedberg 
Mary  F.  Gapen 
Gwendolyn  Graham 
Inge  Antonisen 
Margaret   Foldes 
Helen  Moon 
Marjorie  S.  Banks 
Charles  M.    Purdy 
Flizabeth   B.  Loring 
Mildred  Wagner 
Mary  P.  Foster 
Edgar  G.  Lundin 
Ruth   Gardner 
Virginia  GuuUi 
Esther  Rowland 
Henry  Rische 
Marian   W'elker 
Beatrice  H. 
Low  en  thai 
Frances  ^L  Starr 
Mona  Harrop 
Tessie  Gregg 
v'irginia  Davie 
Florence  E.  Meier 
Lois  D.   I-*oley 
Ilia  Fcinherg 
^L-lry  R.  Hanlon 
Marguerite  Bone 
Laetitia  .Bolton 
I\niily   Prndleton 
Marion   C.    Funis 
Hilda  V.    Robinson 
lane  Abbott 
"Margaret  Klein 


Mary  K.  Hough  Gertrude  Jerome 

Elizabeth  Utz  Mary  Chandler 

Carl  Schuster,  Jr.       Agnes  Hopkins 

>  :'*Jii        "  ' '  " 
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Alfred   V'ogel    . 

Rt'eva  Kaplan 

Tillie  Goldsehlager 

J!abs  O'Brien 

Charlcye    Hell 

|-'ineline  D.  Stair 

Tosephine  W.    I'ocht   Keturah    C. 

Eleanor  Lawther  RoUinson 


VERSE.   1 

Elizabeth   W. 

Merchant 
Amelia  L.  Bush 
Anna  R.   Payne 
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Frances  C.  llamp 
Sarah  1'".  Borock 
Francis  W.  Kead 
Edith  \*. 

Simonds.  II. 
Norman   Johnson 
L.  Burton  Crane,  Jr. 
Margaret  C. 

Schindler 


Katherine  Chadwttk 
Georgia  Nelson 
Mcrritt  Barton 
Henry  G.  Hardy 
Lois  M.   Fox 
Dorothy   Kvirns 
Dorothy  Coate 
Emily  L.  Billings 
Marion   L.    Rogers 


Dolly  Duane 
Doris  S.  Easton 
Elizalffih    Ilamley 
Nettie   Aronowilz 
Harry  Gokhnark 
Dorothy  Leech 
Katliarine  Dimon 
Margaret  Bullock 
\'arian   Steele 


MM]  ^"^      . 
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Peggy  Kalin 
Adelaide  Wilson 
Fannie  Leiss 
Fidelia   Frantz 
Mary  S.  Benson 
Ruth  M.  Cole 
Juana  Albraum 
Samuel   Menkowitz 
Mildred   Lathrop 
Rosalie  B.  Dunlap 
Elizabeth   L. 

Hartman 
Alice  L.  Smith 
Katherine  C. 

Snyder 
Clarion  Neff 

DRAWINGS,  I 

Howard  J.  Burnham 
Tames   D.    Havens 
Harry  M.  King 
lean  Potter 
Jean  Moore 
Catherine  Meeker 
Helen   Davies 
Lucie  C.  Holt 
Alice  SnifTen 
Natalie  \'an   Vleck 
Tune  Wellman 
Lydia  Hicks 
Helen    A.    Johnson 
Marian  Allardt 
Mary  E.  Abbott 
Emily  Lansingh 
Willard  A. 

Goodwin 
Blossom    Davis 
Frederick 

Lendrum.  Jr. 
Ruth  McBarron 
Marion   F.   Miner 
Marion  Hinds 
Dorothy   B.    Ripley 
Pauline  \'.  Law- 
George  T. 

Turner.  Jr. 
Kathryn   Logan 
Ruth  Wellman 
Hortense  W.  Roller 
Patricia  Every 
Lester  Owen 
Hector  A. 

MacDonald 
Gladys  Fliegelman 


Elita  Hyde 
Richard   A.    Cutter 
Charlotte  A.  Nelson 
Frances  W.   Hill 
Caroline  Smith 
Alfred  Buss,  Jr. 
Dorothy  Hood 
Louise  H.  Freer 
Hope   D.   Warner 
Katharine  Holton 
Elizabeth  Gerould 
Edgar  Marder 
Louis  Marder 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  I 

Janet  Scott 
Dorothy  Duncan 


Florence   F. 
Thompson 
Angela  A.   Machado 
Marian  Wenrich 
Susannah    Teare 
Haldor   Stickney 
Alice  G.  Hines 
IClsa  Frame 
Mary  L.   Moore 
ICdith  Showers 
Julia  Reeder 
Aileen  Laidlaw 
I'rancis  Christian 
Rotha  A.   Staples 
Mary   Lockett 
Benjamin  B.  Odell 
Helen  Purcell 
Barbara  Cooke 
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Robert    H. 
Winchester 

Lois  H.  Swett 
Lydia  Merrill 
Robert  King 
Mary   Minor 
Elizabeth   B. 

Hutchinson 
Marion  West 
M.  W'ilma  Koelsch 
Frank  IL  Vanderlip, 

Jr. 


Martin  de  Arostegin 
Helen  Marshall 

PUZZLES.  I 

Xancy  Hough 
Rebecca  T. 
I'arnham 
Philip  C.  Jones 
John  Hough 
G,  Forest  Lampkin 
Helen  L.  Fluhrer 


Constance  Keogh 
Phvllis   K.   Kc-tt 
laizahcth    Rolfe 
Hyinan    M.,lrick 
IClizaheth    Meyer 
Helena  A. 

I)illinghain 
Constance 

Rodriguez 
I'rling  Valentine 


Jane  McKclvey 
Annahelle 

McAllister 
Helen  Johnson 
Renata  von 

Hungen 
Mary  hargent 
Meyer  Solomon 
Kattierine 

Whitehead 


Philip    Tapperman 
Lavina  Skeer 

PUZZLI--S,  2 
Lillian  Cutler 
X'irginia  Sargent 
Kate  W'inthrop 
Mary  Higgins 
Thomas  Butler 
William  H.  Adams 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  208 

The  St.  Nicholas  I.kac.i'k  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  o/vV/h^/ poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  .-Vlso,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Honor  Alembers,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  208  will  close  February  24  (for  for- 
eign members  February  28).  Prize  announcements  will 
be  m.ade  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  June. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "My  Garden,"  or  "Over  the  Hills." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.     Subject,  "The  Story  of  a  Day." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted;  no  blue- 
prints or  negatives.     Subject,  "  Home." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "Gossips,"  or  "Good  to  Look  At,"  or  a  Head- 
ing for  June. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  Sr.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  The  Riddll-box. 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  mstead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prize,  Class  A,  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B.  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Price, 
Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a 
second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected"  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.  Contributors  must  slate  in  a  fe^vivords  where 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it  is 
aceoinpanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  envelop  of  the 
proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  .S 1.  Nicholas,  wltetlier  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  U'lio  must  he 
convinced  lievond  doubt — and  must  state  in  wrttmg — that 
the  contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea 
of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also 
be  added.  These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet, 
but  on  the  contribution  itself—  if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  bach.  Write  or 
draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor  may  send 
but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but 
one  only:  this,  however,  does  not  include  the  "  advertising 
competition"  (see  advertising  pages)  or  ".\nswers  to 
Puzzles."  Address:   The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

353  Fourth  .\venue.  New  York. 


CREEP-MOUSE 


BY  HENRY  I).  WINANS 


Fairies  have  man)'  homes  of  many  kinds,  but  in  the  time  of  which  this  stor)-  is 
written,  one  little  family  of  fairies  lived  in  a  wooden  house  much  like  our  own, 
only  much  smaller.    One  night,  the  father  and  mother  having^been  working  hard 


"MOUSKKINS    ANSWi;Ui;n,    ■lilKkE    IS    ONK     IHIXG    1    WANT    VliUY    MUCH. 

all  day  while  the  children  had  been  just  as  busy  playing,  all  went  very  early  to 
bed  and  were  soon  soundly  sleeping.  A  little  mouse  living  near  by,  in  looking 
out  of  his  door  saw  smoke  pouring  from  his  neighbors'  house;  so,  without  waiting 
to  put  on  his  overcoat,  he  hurried  off  to  awaken  them.  At  last,  by  creeping 
under  the  door-step  and  then  up  through  the  floor,  he  w'as  at  the  side  of  the  bed. 
He  jumped  to  a  stool  and  from  there  to  the  bed,  wakening  them  all.  Soon  they 
were  up  fighting  the  fire,  and  at  last  had  put  it  out. 

The  fairies  were  very  grateful  to  the  little  mouse,  as  they  knew  their  home 
would  have  been  burned  and  they  would  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  fire  if  it  had 
not  been  for  their  little  friend's  warnin";. 

Their  first  question  was,  "What  can  we  do  for  you?  "  Mousekins  answered, 
"I  did  not  think  of  that,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  want  very  much."  The  mother 
fairy  said,  "Tell  me;  it  shall  be  yours."    The  mouse  said,  "I  love  little  children  so 
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much;  but  they  are  all  afraid  qtme,  and  will  not  let  me  pla\-  with  them.  Could 
you  not  make  me  nice  so  that  they  would  care  for  me,  too  ? "  The  mother  fairy 
thought  a  moment,  sayiny:  "That  is  not  easy.  No  people  have  ever  liked  mice; 
I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  but  I  will  try." 

The  little  mouse  waited  very  anxiously,  hoping  .some  way  could  l)e  found  by 
the  wise  mother  fairy.  At  last  she  said,  "I  will  turn  you  into  a  creep-mouse;  then 
even  babies  will  love  to  have  you  with  them."  A  few  magic  words  were  uttered 
by  the  good  fairy,  but  the  little  mouse  still  doubted,  saying,  "I  do  not  see  that 
I  am  changed  at  all !"  But  the  fairy  laughed,  "Oh,  yes,  you  are!  There  is  a  little 
child  in  the  next  house;  run  over  there  and  see  if  you  are  not  wanted." 

So  the  little  mouse  hastened  to  his  next  neiijhbor,  oroingr  into  the  room  where 
a  little  girl  sat  on  her  father's  knee.  The  man,  seeing  the  little  mouse,  reached 
for  him,  and  he  ran  up  his  coat  sleeve.  Then  for  the  first  time  was  played  the 
game  we  all  know  so  w-ell.  The  father,  starting  at  the  baby's  toes,  walked  his 
fingers  up  the  little  leg,  the  mouse  keeping  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  he  crying, 
"Creep-mouse,  creep-mouse,  creep-mouse,"  the  baby  shouting  with  glee.  Then 
he  gave  a  long  jump  to  the  baby's  arm;  from  there  the  little  mouse,  still  in  the 
palm  of  the  father's  hand,  crept  up  toward  the  neck,  the  father  still  crying,  "Creep- 
mouse,      creep-mouse. 


creep-mouse, 


and  so 
the  game  went  on.  The 
little  mouse  was  very 
happy  that  he  was  liked, 
and  that  a  little  child 
and  a  grown  man  would 
play  with  him. 

A  few  days  after, 
Mousekins  met  the 
mother  fairy.  She  asked, 
"Are  you  happy  now?" 
"Oh, yes, "he  answered, 
"but  I  wish  I  had  asked 
for  one  thingr  more. 
Now  I  am  wanted,  I 
wish  to  live  forever. 
Could  you  not  do  this 
for  me?" 

The  fairy  laughed 
and  said,  "You  must 
be  happy,  indeed!"  and  gladly  gave  to  the  little  mouse  "Life  forever." 

He  went  from  home  to  home  wherever  a  little  child  was  to  be  found;  mothers 
and  fathers  welcomed  him;  children  never  tired  of  him.  He  has  played  with  your 
grandfathers,  with  your  mothers;  he  has  played  with  you;  he  will  play  later  with 
your  dollies,  when  the  fairies  have  turned  them  into  babies.  He  has  plaved  with 
the  babies  in  the  hovels,  with  the  babies  in  the  mansions,  with  the  babies  of 
Europe,  with  the  babies  here,  with  the  babies  everywhere.  He  has  wiped  away 
falling  tears,  made  sick  children  well  and  tired  mothers  rested,  until  Creep-mouse 
is  a  name  known  in  every  family,  and  he  is  loved  and  wanted  by  all. 


FINGERS    I'P    THF    I.ITTIF     IF' 


A  LITTLK  soap  and  water 
And  a  little  pipe  of  clay 

Will  make  the  time  go  faster 
On  a  rainy  day. 

Bubbles  in  the  bowl  of  water, 

Bubbles  in  the  air, 
Bubbles  on  the  mantelpiece, 

Floating-  everywhere. 

Molly  had  a  clay  pipe, 

Dicky  had  another; 
Nothing  could  be  better  fur 

A  sister  and  a  brother. 
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THE   LETTER-BOX 


At  the  request  of  the  American  Forestry  Association, 
St.  Nicholas  is  glad  to  aid  the  important  cause  of  tree- 
preservation  by  reprinting  the  following  appeal : 

HELP  TO  SAVE  PINE  TREES 

WORTH  $260,000,000.00 

A'Or/C/T— The  While  Pine  Dlister  Rust,  a  disease  for 
which  no  cure  is  known,  threatens  the  destruction  of 
all  the  White  Pine  Trees  and  other  five-leaved  pines 
in  America. 

It  has  already  appeared  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire. 
Wrnumt.  Massachusetts.  Connecticut.  Rhode  Island. 
New  York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio.  Indiana. 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  the  provinces  of  On- 
tario and  Quebec. 

VALUE — The  estimated  value  of  the  white  pine  trees 
and  other  five-leaved  pines  in  the  United  States  is 
$260,000,000.00. 

REQUEST — JVe  urge  the  destruction,  in  all  sections 
Ziltcre  the  ll'hite  Pine  Blister  Rust  has  appeared,  of 
alt  infected  pines  and  those  exposed  to  infection,  and 
all  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  both  wild  and  cul- 
ti-'ated,  as  on  these  the  disease  propagates  and  then 
spreads  to  the  pines. 

We  .^sk  every  reader  of  The  St.  Nichol.\s  M.ag.^zine 
to  .\id  i.n  spre.\di.\g  this  i.\f0rm.\ti0n. 

For  further  advice  write  to 

The  .Americ.\.\   Forestry  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  only  taken  you  for  a  year, 
but  one  try  told  me  that  you  were  the   best  magazine 
th.at  ever  was  ! 

"The  Boarded-up  House"  was  fine,  and  "The  Sap- 
phire Signet"  equally  interesting.  Oh,  you  don't  know 
how  glad  I  am  to  have  St.  Nicholas  come!  I  am  glad 
there  are  n't  any  other  children  to  fight  about  who  's  to 
get  you  first  (I  'm  the  only  child),  for  when  you  come 
there  's  not  another  word  out  of  me  till  I  've  looked  you 
all  over.  Then  I  read  a  few  stories  at  a  time,  so  as  to 
make  you  last  longer.  When  I  've  read  you  from  tip 
to  toe,  then  's  the  time  I  wish  you  were  published  every 
week  instead  of  every  month.  But  it  's  more  fun  to 
wait  a  whole  month  for  your  favorite  serial  and  then 
have  it  end  right  where  you  want  it  to  go  on  ! 

Wishing  you  all  the  success  you  could  possibly  pack 
into  a  letter, 

Y'^our  sincere  reader, 

Lucy  Monroe  (age  10). 


I 


Smuggler,  Colo. 
Dear    St.    Nicholas  :    My    father    took    St.    Nicholas 
when  he  was  a  boy.     I  like  your  stories  very  much. 

I  live  about  timber-line  in  the  Rock-y  Mountains.  The 
snow  gets  about  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  we  have 
plenty  of  coasting  and  skeeing.  It  starts  to  snow  about 
the  first  of  November,  and  stops  about  the  middle  of 
.lune. 

In  the  winter  we  can  hear  the  ptarmigan  whistling, 
and  in  the  summer  it  may  happen  that  we  can  see  one 
on  its  nest.  One  day  last  summer  my  brother  and  an- 
other little    boy   were    out    on    the   hill    after   our   pony. 


The  little  boy  stepped  right  on  a  ptarmigan,  thinking  it 
was  a  rock.  You  can  get  very  close  to  them  when  they 
are  on  their  nests.  In  the  summer  they  are  the  color  of 
the  slide  rock,  and  in  the  winter  they  are  white. 

I  am  a  League  member  and  have  won  a  silver  badge. 
Next  summer  I  am  going  to  try  to  win  a  prize  in  Wild 
Creature  Photography  by  taking  a  picture  of  the  ptar- 
migan. Your  interested  reader, 

Robert  Wigglesworth  (age  14). 


I'ORTRAIT    OF    THE    ARTIST. 

From  a  picture  shown  in  (he  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
London,  England,  1916. 

The  original  portrait  was  painted  by  Eileen  Lawrence  Smitl^.  who 
won  the  silver  and  gold  badges  of  the  .St.  Nicholas 
League  in  1902  and  1904.     (See  page  370.) 


Sandusky.  O. 
Dear   St.   Nicholas  :   I   am   a  girl   of  the   Erie   County 
Children's  Home,  and  am  writing  for  all  the  little  chil- 
dren who  are  starting  to  read  and  for  myself. 

Those  who  can't  read  can  listen,  so  they  crowd  all 
around  the  older  girls,  who  read  from  you  all  the  inter- 
esting stories  for  little  children  as  well  as  those  for  the 
large  ones. 

The  boys  get  one  copy  and  the  girls  get  one.  We 
have  now  twenty-two  girls  and  eighteen  boys,  who  are 
all  eager  for  the  new  number  each  month.  As  soon  as  it 
arrives  we  older  ones  pore  over  it  and  look  for  your 
interesting  stories. 

We  have  been  getting  you  since  December.  1915.  It 
cheers  our  side  of  the  home  very  much. 

We  have  a  large  living-room  with  eighteen  straight- 
backed  chairs  and  three  rocking-chairs.  Two  of  the 
rocking-chairs  are  for  our  babies,  and  the  large  one  is 
for  our  attendant,  or  governess,  as  some  people  call  her. 

Our  living-room  is  longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  at  one 
end   is  a   large   kindergarten   table.     We   have   a   pretty 
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nig,  which  is  very  largo,  in  {hr  cinlir  of  Ihc  room,  anil 
the  floor  is  polished. 

It  is  in  this  room  when-  we  g.nlhir  most  of  the  time  to 
read  your  stories. 

Our  dormitory  is  larger  than  the  living-room,  and 
has  twenty-one  beds  in  it.  Our  beds  are  all  white  with 
white  bedclothes,  and  our  rugs  arc  red,  which  makes  a 
very  pretty  combination,  including  a  large  hall  with  a 
tlouble  red  rug  and  a  red  wall. 

Our  home  is  beautiful,  and  I  have  spent  three  years 
in  it. 

Your  great  readers, 

Helen  Kopek.^  a.nd  All  the  Girl.s. 


New  Have.n,  Coxx. 
Dr-:.\R  St.  Nicholas:  I  always  read  the  letters  in  The 
1,i;tter-Box,  and,  as  I  have  n't  seen  any  from  New 
Haven,  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you.  Perhaps  you 
will  be  interested  to  hear  about  the  pigeons.  They  live 
up  in  the  church  steeples  on  our  public  green.  They  are 
very  tame.  Sometimes  I  go  to  feed  them.  They  like 
bread  and  cracker-crumbs.  They  crowd  around  you  in 
great  flocks.  When  anything  frightens  them,  they  fly  up 
under  the  eaves  of  some  of  the  buildings.  In  the  sum- 
mer-time, when  the  sprinklers  are  used,  the  pigeons  get 
imder  the  spray  and  let  the  water  run  down  their  backs. 
They  like  to  do  this  on  the  very  hottest  days  to  get 
cooled  olT. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Edith  Chatfield  (age  lo). 


New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  love  )ou.     I  have  a  dog.     He  is 
a  good  dog.     His  name  is  Major.     This  is  my  first  year 
of  school.     I  love  school.      It   is  snowing  to-day.     I  am 
five;  my  sister  is  ten.  Thomas  Adams. 


Summit,  N.  J. 
Dear   St.   Nicholas:   Do  you  know  who  is  my  bestest 
friend  ?     You  !     Mother  says  you  are  a  safe  one,  because 
you  never  tell  even  one  teeny-weeny  secret  of  mine. 

At  first,  when  I  took  you,  my  sisters  and  brothers 
looked  on  with  their  grown-up  air  (I  'm  the  youngest) 
as  if  to  say.  "Let  the  child  have  her  magazine."  But  I 
did  n't  care,  for  /  knew  what  you  contained.  .'Mthough 
now  there  is  a  general  scramble  for  you,  I  usually  get 
you  first,  because  the  postmaster  is  my  true  friend. 

I  like  all  the  stories. — rather  I  lore  them, — but  I  like 
"The  Sapphire  Signet"  the  best. 

After  every  one  has  read  you  I  guard  you  as  a  tiger 
guards  his  cub,  for  fear  some  number  may  disappear. 
Good-by,  dear  Saint, 

Viola  Alleman. 


Stated  Islaxd,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Oh,  how  glad  I  was  when  the  No 
vember  St.  Nicholas  arrived.  Just  brimful  of  good 
things,  or,  in  other  words,  a  "Thanksgiving  Feast"  !  It 
is  the  best  number  so  far,  I  think,  liut  I  suppose  the 
Christmas  number  will  be  a  bigger  feast — the  best  num- 
ber of  the  year.  But  1  don't  want  to  talk  about  the 
Christmas  number  now,  for  I  know  it  is  going  to  be  a 
big  surprise,  and  if  1  did  I  just  simply  could  n'l  w:iil 
till  it  is  published. 

And  now,  about  the  present — the  November — number. 
First  of  all,  Norman  Price's  beautiful  horseback  riding 
picture,  just  appropriate  to  the  season.  Next  Mrs.  M. 
L.  Waller's  frontispiece,  "Nancy":  the  serial  story  "Ln- 
derstood  Betsy":  "Her  Uncle,"  "The  Wonder  Box," 
"I'nder  Boy  Seoul  Colors,"  and  lots  and  lots  of  others. 


"L'nder  Boy  Scout  Colors"  is  my  favorite  story,  because 
it  tells  about  Boy  Scouts,  and  I  hope  to  be  one  soon. 

And  now,  somethintj  about  the  ad\erlisements,  as  I 
like  them  almost  as  well  as  the  inside.  "The  Book 
Man"  gives  me  a  lot  of  information,  as  I  have  lots  of 
books  and  want  to  buy  more.  "Things  to  Eat"  is  a  help 
lo  my  little  sister,  seven  years  old,  as  she  likes  to  cook. 
"Good  Fun"  is  my  f.avorite.  I  tried  the  "name  of 
a  State,  city,  etc.,"  game,  the  "book"  puzzle,  and  the 
"age"  puzzle,  and  they  all  worked  finely.  I  am  glad  that 
"Good  Fun"  will  be  a  regular  department  of  St.  Nich- 
olas and  that  there  will  be  lots  more  puzzles  and  games 
to  come.  "Polly  and  Peter  Ponds"  and  "L'ory  .Ad\en- 
lures"  stories  I  like  very  much. 

Well,  this  is  getting  to  be  a  longer  letter  than  I  ex- 
pected, and  now  I  must  close. 

Your  affectionate  reader, 

Seth  Laxdox. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  ;  We  are  twins  and  are  ten,  but 
have  taken  you  since  we  were  six.  We  love  you  very 
much.  We  especially  liked  the  "Wonder-Box  Stories," 
and  looked  forward  to  each  new  one  with  great  excite- 
ment. There  is  usually  a  fight  about  who  shall  read  you 
first,  but,  being  twins,  we  finally  manage  to  read  you 
together. 

We  have  two  rabbits  and  we  have  a  kangaroo  which 
our  uncle,  who  lives  in  Africa,  brought  us.     We  had  a 
terrible  time  finding  a  place  to  put  him,  but  we  have  at 
last  put  him  in  a  great  yard  fenced  round. 
Your  loving  readers, 

Rosamond  and  Gertrude  Hall. 


Eden,  Idaho. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  do  not  see  many  letters  from  the 
Idaho  readers  of  St.   Nicholas.     From   your  cover  to 
back  I  lo\e  e\'ery  letter,  page,  and  verse. 

My  home  is  scarcely  a  mile  from  the  brink  of  Snake 
River  Canyon,  along  whose  course  lie  many  beauties. 
I  live  one  mile  from  the  Twin  Falls  and  five  miles  from 
the  Shoshone  Falls,  whose  hei,ght  is  212  feet.  Eighty 
miles  to  the  north  is  the  Great  Ice  Cave,  which  has 
many  tons  of  natural  ice  during  the  season  when  the 
scorching  heat  of  a  summer  sun  beats  down  on  a  sage- 
brush-and-lava  desert.  Near  this  place,  also,  is  the 
Redfish  Lake,  in  which  the  redfish  are  found. 

The  county  seat  of  this  county  boasts  of  the  best 
ileclrically  eijuipped  high  school  in  the  world — the 
Minidoka  High  School. 

The  highest  dam  in  the  world,  the  .Arrowrock,  is 
about  two  hundred  miles  to  the  west. 

With  love  and  best  wishes  for  your  future. 
A  sincere  subscriber, 

Margaret  L.  Truesdale  (age  1,1). 


St.  Nicholas  has  no  exchange  column  and  cannot  un- 
dertake to  publish  requests  of  that  nature.  But,  as  a 
favor  to  a  very  loyal  and  long-time  friend  of  the  maga- 
zine, we  make  an  exception  to  the  rule,  for  once,  by 
informing  our  readers  that  David  C.  Goodyear,  iS~ 
West  117th  Street,  New  York  City,  is  interested  in  col- 
lecting photographs  of  locomotives  belongin.g  to  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and 
would  be  glad  either  to  exchange  photographs  of  other 
engines  for  tho.se  of  New  York  Central  machines,  or  to 
negotiate  with  any  St.  Nicholas  young  folk  who  have 
taken  photographs  of  N.  Y.  C.  and  H.  R.  R.  locomotives, 
with  a  view  to  purchasing  such  prints  as  he  might  like 
lo  obtain.  Mr.  Goodyear  collects  no  other  railroad  pic- 
tures and  does  not  care  to  see  any  locoinoiivi'  photo 
graphs  except  those  specified. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER 


CoNCKAi.F.n  WoRD-SQfARK.  I.  Space.  2.  Paler.  3. 
Altar.     4.  Cease.    5.  Erred. 

NoVEt.  ZlCZ.^G.  "T.ady  of  the  Lake."  Five  primals, 
Scott:  five  finals,  Ellen.  Cross-words:  i.  Leave.  2.  Parry. 
5.  Sidle.  4.  Calyx.  5.  Otildo.  6.  Taffy.  7.  Tithe.  8. 
Shell.  9.  Extol.  10.  Blare.  11.  Drain.  12.  Shake.  13. 
-Haste. 


Humor. 
7.   Whole. 


Ckntual  Acrostic.  Mt.  Vernon.  Cross-words; 
Match.  3,  Vivid.  4.  Check.  5.  March.  6-  Renew 
Annoy. 

NuMERlCAt.  E.\iGMA.     "  The  greatest  of  faults  is  to  he  conscious  of 


Cross-words: 
5.  Peacock.     6. 


.     Haddock.     2.    Mandate. 
Mattock.     7.   Skylark. 


Transpositions.  Charles  George  Gordon.  i.  Mace, 
came.  2.  Thin,  hint.  3.  Marj',  army.  4.  Bore,  robe.  5. 
Teal,  late.  6.  Sear,  eras.  7.  Tuns,  stun.  8.  Sing,  gins. 
9.  JJonc,  ebon.  10.  Sore,  ores.  11.  Care,  race.  12.  Prie, 
grip.  13.  Bale,  Elba.  14.  Page,  gape.  15.  Slow,  owls.  16. 
Tier,  rite.  17.  Made,  dame.  18.  Rove,  over.  ig.  Mane, 
name. Cross-wokd  Enigma.     McKinley. 

Connected  SQt;ARES  and  Diamonds.     L     i.    M.     2.    Baa.  3 

Manna.     4.    Ant.     5.    A.      II.    i.    Beast.     2.    Enter.     3.    Atone.  4 

Sense.     5.    Trees.     III.    i.    E.     2.    Elf.     3.    Ellen.     4     Fed      5.  N 
IV,    t.  Songs.     2.   Overt.     3.  Never.     4.   Grebe.     5.  Strew      V    i.  R 

2.   Who.     3.   Rhoda.     4.   Odd.     5    A.     VI      i.   Grant     2.   Ramie.  3 

Amuse.     4.  Nisan.     5.   Teens.     VII.     i.    E.     2-  Eve.     3,   Every.  4. 
Era.    5.  v. 


Triple  Beheadings  and  Triple  Curtailings. 
1.  End-ear-ing.  2.  Pro-dig-ies.  3.  Dis-man-tle.  4 
Con-not-ing.  6.  Con-dig-nly.  7.  Dis-ban-ded.  8. 
Tet-rag-ons.     10.  Mon-key-ing.     11.  Def-end-ing. 


Edmund  Burke. 
Ref-urn-ish  5. 
Sat-urn-ine.    g. 


uld  be 


Diagonal.     Hancock, 
3.  Cynical.     4.  Outcast. 

Famous  Battles,    i.    Fort  Fisher,    a.    Bull    Run.     3,    Acre.     4. 
Cuwpens.     5.  Auttetam.     6.  Hohenlinden. 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed  answers  to  puzzles. 

To  our  Puzzlers:    Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and  sh 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  Nove.mhek  Number  were  received  before  November  24  from  Elsie  Ludlam— Florence  Helwig— 
Elizabeth  Lee  Y'oung— Constance  W.  Bouck— Dorothy  Manheim— Margaret  McEntee— Helen  .\,  Moulton— Helen  H.  Mclver— Florence  Noble 
^Sara  M    MacCloskey — Florence  S.  Carter — "Allil  and  Adi" — Anna  Southard  Larner. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  November  Number  were  received  before  November  24  from  Mary  G,  White,  9— Claire  A,  Hepner,  9— Orrin 
C  Judd,  0— St.  Gabriel's  Chapter,  9— Elizabeth  H.  Sherley,  8— Gwenfread  E,  Allen,  8— St  Anna's  Girls,  8— .4.  Eugene  Griffin,  Jr  '  7— Edith 
M-  Hutchinson,  7— Katherine  Dennis,  6— Whitney  Ashbridge,  4— Philip  Tapperman,  4— Mabel  Wilbrandt,  3— Eleanor  E,  A.  Herring,  3— Kelsey 
L-  Martin,  1— Mary  L.  Lytle,  i— Frances  S.  Snyder,  i— Mary  R.  Steichen,  i— Dorothy  Nixon,  i— Frances  Palmer,  i— Margaret  Wells,  i— 
Cecelia  Cadwallader,  i — Virginia  Mason,  1 — Frances  Lloyd,  1 — Margaret  Ruwe,  1 — Edna  Stoker,  i  —  Priscilla  C.  Bullitt,  i. 


mAMO>1> 

1.  In  p.Tcking.  2.  A  stout  little  saddle-horse.  3.  Tlic 
fruit  of  certain  trees.  4.  To  hold.  5.  Any  four-footed 
.nnimal  that  may  be  used  for  labor,  food,  or  sport.  6. 
To  hold  a  session.     7.  In  packing. 

JAMES  WATSON  (age  13).  League  Member. 

CONNECTED  SQUARES 

•  •    ■    ■  I.     Upper  Square:   i.  A  shell- 

•  •    ■    •  fish.     2.  Learning.     3.   Surface. 

•  •    •    •  4.  Flesh. 

•  ••****■••  II.  Left-hand  Square:  i. 
•■•****■•■  A  Biblical  character.  2.  A  na- 
■    •    .****-    .    .  tive   of   Denmark.      3.   A   femi- 

•  •    .**   +   *.    .    .  nine  name.    4.   Food,  in  general. 

•  •    •    •  III.       Centr.^l     Square:     i. 

•  •    ■    •  Animal   muscle.      2.    Every.      3. 

•  •    ■    ■  A  measure  of  land.     4.  A  pro- 

noun. 
TV.     Right-hand  Square:    i.  A  pronoun.     2.  A  fleet 
animal.     3.  Previously.    4.  To  measure. 

V.  Lower  Square:  i.  A  pronoun.  2.  To  possess.  3. 
Balanced.    4.  To  repair. 

JAMES  A.  MILLER  (age  13),  League  Member. 

QtADRCPI-E  BEHEADINGS  AND  CUKTAIIINGS 

E.\ample:  Quadruply  behead  and  curtail  real,  and  leave 
a  color.     Answer  :  subs-tan-tive. 

Quadruply  behead  and  quadruply  curtail:  i.  Consecra- 
tions, and  leave  a  common  domestic  animal.  2.  Harm- 
ful, and  leave  to  hasten.  3.  Payment  in  part,  and  leave 
the  whole.  4.  Certain  school  te.xt-books,  and  leave  a 
smart  blow.  5.  Pertaining  to  theology,  and  leave  a 
bulky  piece  of  wood.  6.  A  great  or  heroic  deed,  and 
leave    the    first    woman.      7.    Disagreeable,   and   leave   a 


title  of  respect.  S.  Ornaments,  and  leave  a  rodent.  9. 
To  admit,  and  leave  a  wise-looking  bird.  10.  Harshness, 
and  leave  a  couch.  11.  Degrees  of  heat  or  cold,  and 
leave  epoch.'  12.  Tending  to  describe,  and  leave  to  take 
out  sewing.  13.  Pertaining  to  the  Puritans  or  their 
doctrines,  and  leave  a  color.  14.  Obstacles,  and  leave 
tarnished.  15.  Justifiable,  and  leave  a  busy  insect.  16. 
Journeys,  and  leave  an  edge.  17.  Putting  upon  a  fixed 
allowance,  and  leave  pale.  18.  Tendency,  and  leave  a 
feminine  name.  19.  Having  a  pleasant  disposition,  and 
leave  a  masculine  nickname. 

When  the  words  have  been  rightly  beheaded  and  cur- 
tailed, the  initials  of  the  nineteen  three-letter  words  re- 
maining will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  English 
naturalist  who  was  born  in  February,  1809. 

"chums." 
A  "MANNISH"  PUZZLE 

Example:  What  man  is  crazy?     Answer,  Man-iac. 

1.  What  man  do  we  live  in? 

2.  What  man  is  a  director? 

3.  What  man   includes  e\-erybody  ? 

4.  W'hat  man  is  the  fruit  of  an  East  Indian  tree? 

5.  What  man  belongs  to   the   nightshade   family  ? 

6.  What  man  is  a  mere  dwarf? 

7.  What  man  is  a  Chinese  official  ? 

S.  What  man  is  an  official  command  ? 
9.  What  man  is  a  peculiar  tree? 

10.  What  man  is  part  of  a  lathe? 

11.  What  man  is  a  big  African  baboon? 

12.  What  man  is  a  praying  insect? 

13.  What  man  is  miraculous  food? 

14.  What  man  takes  care  of  our  nails? 

15.  What   man   is  a  big,  aquatic  animal? 

16.  What   man  is  very  evident? 

ROSE  LEWIS  (age  15),  Lcaiiiie  Member. 
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THE  RIDDLE-BOX 


1I.LIISTKATEI>  NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

This  diffiTS  from  thf  ordinary  numerical  enigma  in  that 
the  words  forming  it  are  pictured  instead  of  described. 
The  answer,  consisting  of  twenty-one  letters,  forms  a 
famous  tribute  paid  l)y  a  famous  Secretary  of  War  to  ;i 
famous  President,  on  a  memorable  occasion.  What  was 
the  tribule  .and  what  was  the  occasion? 

CHAKAUK 

My  first  is  thine, 
My   second   mine, 
My  vholc,  a  savory  plant.  T  opine. 
MARCAKKT  A.  BROWNi.EE  (age  15).  Li'a(/uc  Mcmbcr. 

I'ATRIOTIC  nOUBLK  ACROSTIC 

My  primals  spell  the  Christian  name  of  a  famous  man. 
and  my  finals  si)el!  the  Christian  name  of  his  wife. 

Ckoss-woRDS  (of  efjual  length)  :  i.  The  earliest  form 
of  an  organism.  2.  A  feminine  name.  3.  Perfume.  4. 
Tear.  5.  A  deep,  long  cut  in  the  flesh.  6.  A  feminine 
nanif. 

iiVHLVN  v..  hilYMAn   (age  10).  Lcaijuc  Member. 

m.VGONAI, 

Ai.i.  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  oC 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  diagonal,  beginning  wilh  the  upper,  left- 
hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  right-hand  letter, 
will  spell  the  n.ame  of  a  famous  man. 

Cross-words:  i.  An  Italian  seaport.  2.  What  Daniel 
Webster  declared  to  be  inseparable  from  union.  3.  .\ 
famous  vessel  of  the  Civil  War.  4.  A  fine  city.  5.  A 
Virginia  se.aport.  6.  .\  city  that  bears  the  name  of  a 
great  animal.  7.  A  name  borne  by  two  famous  his- 
torical painters. 

i:lizaiii;tii  a.  uarri.s  (age   u).  Lcainie  Member. 

DOUIil.R  IlEHEADINUS 

I.  Douiii.Y  behead  to  gaze  rudely,  and  leave  a  common 
little  verb.  2.  Doubly  behead  an  article  of  furniture, 
and  leave  atmosphere.  .1.  Doubly  behead  to  pulsate,  and 
leave  to  plunder.  4.  Doubly  behead  to  decay,  and  leave 
10  lubricate.  5.  Doubly  behead  languished,  and  leave  a 
masculine  nickname.  6.  Doubly  behead  a  bird,  and 
leave  a  large  receptacle  for  grain.  7.  Doubly  behead  to 
reject  with  scorn,  and  leave  a  vase.  S.  Doubly  behe.id 
to  cleanse  vigorously,  and  leave  to  polish.  0.  Doubly 
behead  a  weapon,  and  leave  riot. 

When    these    words    have    been    ri;jhl!y    guessed    and 


doubly  beheaded,  the  initials  of  the  remaining  words  will 
si)eU  thtr  n.ame  of  an  American  who  began  his  career 
brilliantly  but  ended  it  under  a  dark  cloud.  He  was 
born  February  6,  1756. 

cHKisTiNic  CHIPMAN  (agi-  ijl,  Leiuiue  Member. 

NOATSL  ACROSTIC 

WiiF.N  the  following  words  have  been  rightly  guessed 
and  written  one  below  another,  one  of  the  rows  of  let- 
ters, reading  downward,  will  spell  the  name  of  a  na- 
tional hero. 

Ckoss-words  (of  equal  length)  :  i.  An  industrious 
animal.  2.  Idle  talk.  3.  A  red  stone.  4.  To  commend. 
5.  To  acl.  6.  A  musical  term  meaning  "slow."  7.  To 
deplore.  8.  A  pocket-book.  9.  To  curb.  10.  An  old- 
fashioned  dance.  11.  A  physician.  12.  A  breastpin,  i.). 
A  certain  part  of  a  church.     14.  Roams. 

GFRTRUUK  nussKY   (age   11),  League  Member. 

WOKU  UIAMOND 

( 6VA('  Butige.      Silver  Btitf^e  iv.'tl  l>t\emf'fr,  JO/j) 


25 


36 


28 


30 


32 


31 


2.h 

35 
33 

IS 


34 


19 


18 


17 


16 


14 


13 


solemn : 
6  to  27. 


Ri-AniNG  ACROSS  :  From  2  to  24.  a  river ;  ,?  to  23 
4  to  22,  a  state ;  5  to  26,  nourishing  licjuid ; 
zealous;  7  to  28,  to  drag;  8  to  20.  a  native  of  Scotland: 
I)  to  30,  a  big  lake;  10  to  16,  a  mythological  deity;  11  to 
15.  a  sorrowful  song;  12  to  14.  ccttchword  :  32  to  17, 
intimation;  33  to  iS,  a  landing-place;  34  to  19,  a  metal; 
35  to  20,  a  great  river;  36  to  ,21,  part  of  a  spy-glass. 

Rkading  [inwNWARD:  From  1  to  2.S,  an  animal;  2  to 
26,  to  descend;  3  to  27,  sullen;  4  to  10,  sad;  s  to  g,  a 
relish  ;  6  to  8,  a  common  verb  ;  29  to  11,  fastened  ;  30  to 
12,  a  poem;  31  to  13.  actual;  32  to  14.  enormous;  33  to 
15.  a  tree;  22  to  16,  a  kind  of  dye;  21  to  17.  half-frozen 
rain  :  20  to  18,  part  of  the  head  ;  23  to  35.  the  first  gar 
den:  24  to  36,  wicked.         j\Mi:s  c,   mekhan    (age   15). 
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A  CONFLICT  IN  THE  DARK 


BY  H.   B.   MULBERT.  F.R.G.S. 

Author  nf  "  In  Search  of  a  Siberian  Klondike,"  "  History  of  Korea,"  etc. 


"There  's  only  one  thing  for  it,  and  that  is  to 
go  back  and  do  my  'bit.'  '" 

So  said  Frank  Burleigh  to  himself  as  he  was 
crossing  a  crowded  street  in  Pittsburgh.  The  idea 
came  to  him  so  suddenly  and  was  so  startling 
that  he  stood  stock-still  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
and  would  have  been  run  down  had  not  the  angry 
grunt  of  an  automobile  horn  made  hmi  leap  to 
the  curb. 

His  father  had  brought  him  over  from  Eng- 
land ten  years  before,  when  he  was  only  seven 
years  old.  That  father  was  dead  now,  and  the  boy 
had  had  a  hard  time  making  his  way  alone.  He 
had  put  his  hand  to  all  sorts  of  jobs,  but  being 
unskilled  and  so  young,  he  had  barely  been  able 
to  make  ends  meet.  But  he  never  forgot  that  he 
was  an  Englishman.  The  call  for  volunteers  in 
the  great  war  at  home  reached  to  the  corners  of 
the  world,  and  with  a  sudden  leap  of  the  mind, 
he  realized  that  the  call  meant  Frank  Burleigh. 
He  must  go  and  do  his  part. 

Three  dollars  and  twenty  cents  was  his  finan- 
cial limit,  but  he  had  an  unlimited  amount  of 
British  pluck;  so  he  started  to  beat  his  way  east- 
ward to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  hoping  to  find  some 
way  to  get  across  the  water  to  his  own  people. 
Friendly  brakemen  listened  to  his  story  and  gave 
him  a  lift  now  and  then.  Kindly  farmers  gave 
him  a  ride  in  their,  wagons,  and  more  than  one 
motherly  woman  gave  him  a  supper  and  a  bed.  ■ 

So  it  was  that  ten  days  later  he  found  himself 
wandering  along  the  North  River  front,  gazing 


with  envious  eyes  at  the  monster  steamships  that 
were  being  loaded  with  frantic  haste,  carrying 
munitions  of  war  to  the  arinies  of  England  and 
of  France.  He  tried  to  ship  as  a  sailor,  a  stoker, 
a  dish-washer— anything;  but  without  success. 
Suspicion  was  in  the  air,  and  only  well-known 
hands  could  secure  a  job  on  the  great  liners.  It 
only  made  him  set  his  teeth  the  tighter  and  de- 
termine to  get  across  in  spite  of  all  obstacles. 
-  One  dark,  foggy  night  he  managed  to  elude 
the  alert  watchers  on  the  dock  and  slipped  aboard 
the  biggest  liner  of  them  all.  Hiding  in  the  deep 
shadows,  he  waited  until  there  was  a  change  of 
shift.  Then  he  mingled  with  the  stevedores,  as 
if  he  were  one  of  them,  and  managed  to  get  below 
into  the  cavernous  hold  of  the  vessel.  It  was 
dark  and  stuffy  down  there,  but  he  groped  about 
until  he  found  a  place  where  the  curve  of  the 
ship's  side  had  made  it  impossible  to  pack  the 
freight  tightly.  Between  two  massive  crates 
topped  by  another  he  discovered  a  nook  where  he 
could  lie  concealed.  So  it  was  that  he  became  a 
stowaway. 

In  planning  it  out  he  had  realized  that  there 
would  be  nothing  to  eat  or  drink,  so  he  had  spent 
his  last  penny  on  food,  which  he  had  stowed 
about  his  person  as  best  he  could.  This,  with  a 
can  of  water,  completed  his  meager  outfit. 

By  the  time  he  had  found  this  little  cubbyhole 
he  was  so  worn  out  with  watching  and  waiting 
that  he  fell  asleep  almost  immediately.  Hour 
after  hour  jiassed,  and  still  he  slept.     The  freight 
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was  piled  in  upon  his  narrow  cell  until  he  was 
buried  thjrty  feet  deep  beneath  it ;  and  still  he 


THE     MAN     WItH 
HAMMKR  LEANED 
AM)  TAPPED  THE 
WITH    IT."      (see 
391) 


THE 
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PACE 


slept.  Busy  little  tugboats  came  snuggling  up 
against  the  big  steamer,  like  chickens  trying  to 
get  beneath  their  mother's  wing.     They  dragged 


her  out  into  midstream,  then  her  engines  began 
to  throb,  and  away  she  sped  down  the  harbor, 
through  the  Narrows,  past  Sandy  Hook,  until  the 
Old  Atlantic  took  her  in  his  arms;  and  still  he 
slept. 

The  vessel  must  have  been  ten  hours  at  sea 
before  Frank  awoke  and  turned  in  his  narrow 
cage.  He  had  forgotten  where  he  was.  He  tried 
to  sit  up,  but  as  he  did  so  his  head  came  in  sharp 
contact  with  the  corner  of  a  box.  Then  with 
sudden  horror  came  the  thought  that  he  was 
buried  alive  under  that  mountain  of  freight. 

But  this  was  just  what  he  had  intended  and 
hoped  for.  Why  then  should  he  be  so  terrified? 
Ah,  he  had  not  thought  how  it  would  feel  to  be 
cut  off  from  his  fellow-men  as  completely  as  if 
he  were  indeed  buried.  He  could  not  endure  it. 
His  nerves  simply  gave  way.  He  screamed  at 
the  top  of  his  voice  and  clawed  at  the  cases  about 
him  until  his  nails  were  broken  and  his  voice 
was  reduced  to  a  whisper.  Then  he  fell  back 
with  a  shudder,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands 
to  shut  out  the  horrible  darkness,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  tears. 

Vet  as  he  crouched  there  shaking  with  sobs, 
there  came  back  to  him  the  words  that  his  father 
had  always  used  when  the  boy  gave  way  to  a  fit 
of  anger: 

"Steady,  steady  I     Eyes  front !" 

It  was  a  soldier's  order,  and  now  it  came  back 
to  shame  him.  With  an  angry  gesture  he  brushed 
away  the  tears,  sat  up  as  straight  as  the  narrow 
confines  of  his  prison-house  would  permit,  and, 
staring  straight  before  him  in  the  dark,  shouted 
those  words  of  his  father: 

"Steady,  steady  !    Eye's  front !" 

It  checked  his  panic  instantly,  and  he  almost 
.smiled  to  think  how  absurd  it  was  to  say,  "Eyes 
front  !"  in  such  Egyptian  darkness.  If  only  he 
could  have  a  light !  He  searched  through  all  his 
pockets  for  a  match,  but  with  no  success.  This 
was  one  of  the  things  that  he  had  forgotten.  It 
came  near  to  bringing  on  his  i)anic  again,  but  he 
suddenly  realized  that  he  was  hungry.  He  had 
had  nothing  to  eat  for  almost  an  entire  day.  Be- 
fore he  had  gone  to  sleep  he  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  remove  all  his  food  from  his  pockets 
and  store  it  carefully  in  a  crack  between  two 
boxes.  Now  he  reached  out  for  it,  and  his  hand 
fell  upon  the  rough,  hairy  back  of  a  big  rat  that 
had  been  attracted  by  the  food.  He  drew  his 
hand  back  with  a  .sharp  cry,  but  he  soon  con- 
cluded that  the  rat  must  be  as  surprised  as  he. 
So  he  ate  a  sparing  meal  and  then  stowed  the 
remainder  of  the  food  beneath  his  coat. 

.•\s  strength  and  courage  came  back  he  began 
a  careful  examination  of  his  cell.     On  the  left. 
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as  he  remembered,  was  the  curved  sbeathing  of 
the  hull.  He  knew  he  must  be  about  at  the  water- 
line,  for  he  could  hear  the  waves  swishing  by 
outside.  He  judged  that  he  must  be  in  well  for- 
ward, for  if  he  had  been  amidships,  the  hull 
would  have  been  straight  up  and  down  at  the 
water-line.  On  the  other  side  he  was  walled  in 
by  crates  and  cases  and  boxes  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  — a  perfect  wilderness  of  wealth.  Xor  was 
this  mass  of  freight  entirely  silent.    That  was  the 


there  was  only  one  clock!  It  came  like  a  shock 
of  electricity— the  terrible  question: 
"What  is  that' clock  doing  in  there?" 
Frank  went  cold  all  over  and  shook  as  with 
the  ague.  He  lay  half  dead  with  terror.  He 
felt  sure  that  within  the  box  his  head  was  touch- 
ing there  was  some  dreadful  mechanism  con- 
trolled by  clock-work,  and  that  at  a  set  time  it 
would  light  a  fuse  and  ignite  some  explosive  that 
would  tear  the  ship  to  pieces.     Some  enemy  had 
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worst  of  it.  The  slow  roll  of  the  vessel  made  it 
creak  and  groan  horribly.  When  the  ship  gave 
an  unusualh-  heavy  lurch,  it  fairly  screamed  like 
a  giant  in  torment.  To  his  excited  imagination 
these  massive  cases  were  complaining  to  each 
other  and  protesting  against  the  torturing  con- 
finement. 

As  the  boy  lay  on  his  side,  with  his  head 
against  one  of  the  boxes,  he  suddenly  became 
aware  of  a  steady,  rhythmical  sound  like  the 
muffled  ticking  of  a  clock.  He  listened  more  in- 
tently. It  certainly  was  a  clock,  ticking  away  as 
busily  as  if  it  stood  on  the  kitchen  shelf.  He 
wondered  vaguely  why  the  Allies  were  buying 
clocks  froin  America.  Then  he  began  to  wonder 
why  the  clock  was  going.  Are  all  clocks  wound 
up  and  set  going  before  being  shipped?  If  so, 
why  was  only  one  clock  ticking?     But  perhaps 


"THE    SHIP   W.\S  STOPPED  AND   THE   BO.VTi 
WERE   LOWERED."      (SEE   P.\GE  392.) 

placed  it  there  for  that  very  purpose.  Overhead, 
upon  the  deck,  there  were  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred people  doomed  to  certain  death,  but  all  un- 
conscious of  their  approaching  destruction.  It 
might  be— indeed  it  was  probable— that  a  very 
few  more  revolutions  of  those  wheels  would  cause 
an  explosion  that  might  send  them  all  to  eternity. 

And  here  he  was— Frank  Burleigh— buried 
with  that  monstrous,  deadly  contrivance,  more 
terrible  than  wolves  or  tigers. 

"Steady,  steadj- !    Eyes  front !" 

He  repeated  it  a  dozen  times  between  chatter- 
ing teeth  before  he  could  gain  control  of  himself 
and  think  what  must  be  done.  That  was  it— 
"Face  front !"  X'o  Englishman  must  turn  his 
back  to  danger.  Something  must  be  done,  and 
done  soon.  With  clear  realization  of  the  tragic 
danger  came  action.  He  drew  out  his  pocket- 
knife,  a  good  stout  one,  and  began  a  furious  as- 
sault upon  the  suspected  box.  It  was  hard,  slow 
work,  but  at  last  he  had  cut  away  a  good  big 
splinter  from  the  corner  and  was  making  the 
chips  fly  in  order  to  make  a  hole  large  enough  to 
insert  his  hand.  He  must  tear  that  box  open. 
He  must  throttle  that  clock.  Xot  only  his  own 
life,  but  all  those  other  lives,  depended  upon  him. 
England  expected  him  to  do  his  duty.  This  was 
what  Providence  had  put  him  here  for ! 
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He  fell  to  work  again  with  feverish  energy, 
but  in  his  eagerness  he  overestimated  the  strength 
of  his  knife.  As  he  was  trying' to  pry  off  a  big 
strip  of  the  wood  the  blade  snapped  ofif  short. 
He  gave  a  cry  of  dismay.  His  weapon  gone ! 
What   then?     Give   up?     Never!      He   was   an 


"HE    GENTI-V    DKKXV    TEIK    BOY    Ol'T."      {SEK    P.\(;l-;   392.) 

Englishman,  and  he  wouUl  jn-ovc  it.  He  had 
already  made  an  orifice  large  enough  to  insert 
the  fingers  of  both  hands.  He  braced  himself 
with  a  supreme  effort  and  tore  off  a  piece  of 
board  about  four  inches  wide.  Yet  try  as  he 
might,  he  could  do  no  more.  The  box  held  tight. 
He  thrust  in  his  hand  and  felt  a  mass  of  tight 
wads  of  some  dry,  gritty  material,  with  a  queer, 
fuzzy  surface.  He  tore  it  out  in  great  handfuls 
and  threw  it  behind   him.     The   ticking  of   the 


clock  now  sounded  plainer.  This  made  him  re- 
double his  efforts,  and  soon  he  had  his  own  den 
half  filled  with  the  queer,  smelly  stuff.  Reaching 
in  at  full  arm's-length  he  could  feel  something 
like  a  metal  box  in  the  center  of  the  case.  It 
was  secured  in  place  by  rigid  braces  on  either 
side.  He  had  reached  the  heart  of  the  plot,  but 
success  seemed  as  far  away  as  ever.  He  could 
not  get  at  that  fateful  clock ! 

He  stopped  to  rest  and  think  out  the  next 
move  in  the  campaign.  The  ship  was  moving  on 
even  keel,  and  there  was  no  sound  of  creaking 
or  groaning  from  the  boxes.  He  could  hear  faint 
sounds  as  of  hammering,  far  away.  He  put  his 
ear  to  the  iron  hull  of  the  vessel.  This,  acting  as 
a  sound-conductor,  brought  to  his  acute  senses 
the  various  sounds  of  the  engine-room  and  the 
propellers.  A  new  idea  flashed  across  his  mind 
and  sent  the  blood  pounding  through  his  veins. 
One  of  the  odd  jobs  that  he  had  worked  at  for 
a  few  weeks  was  that  of  assistant  to  the  station- 
master  of  a  little  village  out  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. During  his  odd  moments  of  leisure  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  watch  the  telegraph-operator 
at  work,  and  he  had  picked  up  a  fairly  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Morse  code.  He  now  began 
desperately  to  recall  how  it  all  went.  Three  dots 
was  S.  Yes,  that  was  right.  Four  dots  was  H. 
Two  pairs  of  dots  was  Y.  One  long  dash  was  L. 
Gradually  it  all  came  back  to  him.  He  would  try 
it !  Grasping  his  broken  knife  firmly  in  his  hand 
he  began  to  beat  with  all  his  might  against  the 
side  of  the  iron  hull,  forming  the  dots  and  dashes 
that  spelled 

SOS     SOS     SOS     SOS     SOS, 

for  he  knew  that  this  was  the  international  signal 
for  "Help."  He  kept  it  up  for  half  an  hour, 
changing  hands  as  he  grew  weary.  Then  he  at- 
tacked the  box  again.  This  time  he  thought  he 
detected  a  slight  weakening  of  the  structure.  The 
nails  seemed  to  be  yielding  little  by  little.  -After 
this  he  resumed  his  almost  hopeless  tattoo  upon 
the  hull. 

Meanwhile  all  was  going  merrily  on  deck. 
There  was  no  thought  of  danger.  That  might 
come  later,  when  they  entered  the  submarine 
zone,  but  as  yet  everything  was  peaceful.  Ladies 
were  chatting  with  each  other  from  the  deck 
chairs.  Children  were  romping  about.  Men  were 
gathered  in  knots  talking  over  the  chances  of 
the  war  and  waiting  impatiently  for  each  new 
wireless  message. 

One  of  the  wireless  operators— for  the  vessel 
carried  four  of  these  experts  — being  off'  duty  was 
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lounging  about  the  deck.  Sauntcring^o  the  rail 
he  leaned  his  elbow  upon  it  and  rested  his  head 
against  his  hand.  Gradually  a  puzzled  expression 
crept  over  his  face.  He  bent  forward  and  lis- 
tened more  intently.  Though  the  wireless  code 
is  different  from  the  Morse  code,  he  was  of 
course  familiar  with  both. 
And  now  he  was  listening  to 
queer  sounds  that  seemed  to 
spell  the  dreaded  danger-sig- 
nal. Faint  and  far  away,  it 
sounded  like  a  message  from 
some  other  world.  Could  it 
be  real,  or  was  it  a  warning 
from  some  invisible  sphere? 

SOS     SOS     SOS 
SOS     SOS 

He  hurried  away  and  found 
one  of  his  fellow-operators. 
Soon  they  were  both  listening 
to  the  baffling  call. 

■'Sure !  as  plain  as  day  I" 
said  the  other  man.  gravely. 
They  looked  each  other  in  the 
eye  and  their  faces  paled  with 
apprehension.  It  might  mean 
nothing,  and  then  again  it 
might  mean  everything. 

"We  must  report  this  to  the 
captain,"  said  the  first  man. 
They  hurried  away  to  the  cap- 
tain's cabin  and  were  closeted 
with  him  for  five  minutes. 
Theu  they  came  out,  and  the 
captain  with  them.  One  of 
them  held  a  light  hammer  in 
his  hand,  and  the  other  was 
armed  with  pencil  and  paper. 

"Dont  show  any  excite- 
ment," warned  the  captain ; 
"act  as  unconcerned  as  you 
can.  We  must  n't  raise  a 
panic  over  this  thing."  They 
walked  to  the  rail  and  the 
man  with  the  hammer  leaned 
over  and  tapped  the  side  with 
it.  The  passengers  supposed  he  was  effecting 
some  small  repairs,  but  in  reality  he  was  tapping 
out  the  words 


perfectly  and  with  many  baitings,  to  be  sure,  and 
yet  unmistakably,  came  this  message : 

STOWAWAY  FORWARD  HATCH  PORT 
SIDE  WATER-LINE  INFERNAL  MA- 
CHINE   HURRY 


O.K. 

ARE 


WHERE 
YOU  ? 


ARE  YOU?  O.K.  WHERE 


This  was  repeated  again  and  again.  Then  they 
stopped  and  listened,  holding  their  breath  to  hear. 
And  through  the  vessel's  hull,  clumsily  and  im- 


THE    CAi'TAlX    I.EIi    TK  VM-C    OUT    II'OX    THE    DECK.         (SEE    NE.XT    PAGE.) 


The  two  men  stood  tense  with  excitement  and 
horror.  They  whispered  the  news  to  the  captain. 
His  face  grew  hard  and  stern  and  his  lips  set  in 
a  thin  obstinate  line. 

"Tell  him  that  we  '11  be  there  in  two  hours,'' 
and  he  hurried  away.  In  five  minutes  the  hatch 
was  off  and  the  donkey-engines  were  at  work. 
The  decks  were  roped  off,  and  the  passengers 
were  not  allowed  to  come  near.  There  was  tre- 
mendous curiosity  and  excitement,  but  no  panic. 
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The  secret  could  not  be  kept,  of  course.  The  cap- 
tain gathered  the  passengers  in  the  dining-saloon 
and  briefly  told  them  the  facts.  The  ship  was 
stopped  and  the  boats  were  lowered  and  held  clus- 
tered as  far  js  possible  from  the  danger-point. 
The  passengers  were  ordered  to  put  on  their  life- 
belts and  be  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Me.\nwhile,  the  boy  below  was  listening  and 
waiting.  When  he  heard  the  welcome  answer 
to  his  message  he  could  not  read  it  correctly,  but 
he  made  out  enough  to  know  that  help  was  com- 
ing. Would  it  arrive  in  time?  That  was  the 
question  that  pounded  in  his  brain.  The  only 
thing  now  was  to  try  and  stop  that  hateful  tick- 
ing, for  any  moment  might  be  the  messenger  of 
death.  He  took  the  piece  of  board  that  he  had 
ripped  ofif,  and  using  it  as  a  lever  and  bracing 
with  both  feet,  he  went  to  the  very  limit  of  his 
strength.  Every  ounce  of  power  at  his  command 
went  into  that  supreme  effort.  The  nails  reluc- 
tantly loosened  their  hold  and  the  next  instant  a 
wide  opening  was  made. 

The  boy  then  pulled  out  all  the  remaining  pack- 
ing and  stuffed  it  behind  him.  He  managed  to 
squeeze  himself  through  the  aperture  into  the 
danger-box.  He  could  not  understand  the  nature 
of  the  mechanism  within  the  metal  case,  but  he 
could  hear  the  ominous  ticking  which  spelled 
death  to  all.  He  must  have  a  light.  He  searched 
through  his  pockets  again  but  without  success. 
He  could  hear  the  welcome  sound  of  work  above 
him.  It  was  a  matter  of  minutes  now.  perhaps  of 
seconds.  With  desperate  hands  he  felt  all  over 
every  inch  of  the  machine,  but  could  find  no  indi- 
cation of  an  opening.  Then  he  took  the  knife, 
and  with  the  stub  of  the  broken  blade  he  scraped 
and  pried  at  every  point.  At  last,  to  his  delight, 
it  struck  a  yielding  spot.  A  hole  had  been 
plugged  with  wax,  or  some  similar  substance.  He 
dug  it  out  with  feverish  haste  and  found  that  it 
was  a  round  hole  about  as  large  as  his  thumb, 
and  it  led  right  into  the  body  of  the  machine. 
There  was  a  bare  chance  now,  and  inserting  the 
end  of  one  of  the  pieces  of  wood  that  he  had 
split  from  the  casing,  he  pushed  it  home  as  far  as 
he  could. 

Suddenly  something  yielded  and  there  came  a 
whirring  sound,  like  a  baby  alarm-clock.  Then 
silence!  The  clock  had  slof>pctl.  So  immense 
was  the  relief  and  so  exhausting  had  been  the 
nervous  tension  that  Frank  crumpled  right  down 
in  the  box  and  went  off  into  the  Land  of  No- 
where. 

Above  him,  a  score  of  men  were  tearing  away 
at  the  huge  pile  of  freight,  clamping  great  grap- 
pling-hooks  to  cases  and  boxes,  big  and  little.    A 


hoarse  shout  gave  the  signal,  and  the  donkey- 
engine  tore  the  boxes  from  their  beds  and  landed 
them  on  deck  in  a  twinkling.  They  were  nearing 
the  danger-point.  The  captain  himself  was  down 
there  among  them,  giving  quick,  stern  orders. 

An  enormous  case  filled  with  heavy  machinery 
was  dragged  from  its  bed.  The  captain  peered 
down.  He  uttered  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction 
and  called  for  an  electric  flash-light.  When  it 
was  brought  he  took  it  and  sprang  down  into  the 
opening,  landing  on  a  mass  of  the  dry,  gritty  ma- 
terial.   He  picked  up  a  handful. 

"Guncotton  !"  he  exclaimed  savagely.  "Here, 
get  this  out !  Quick  !  Step  lively  now  !"  Eager 
hands  stuffed  the  dangerous  material  into  gunny- 
sacks  and  it  was  quickly  thrown  overboard.  The 
captain  knelt  down  beside  the  broken  box,  and, 
peering  in,  saw  Frank  lying  in  a  heap.  He  gently 
drew  the  boy  out  and  passed  him  up  to  others, 
who  carried  him  on  deck.  The  captain  followed, 
silent,  but  with  tears  streaming  down  his  rugged 
face. 

Slowly  the  boy  came  back  to  consciousness, 
weak,  shattered,  nerve-racked  as  he  was.  Then 
he  told  his  story.  It  went  like  wild-fire  through 
the  ship.  The  passengers  besieged  the  captain's 
cabin  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  boy.  At  last  the 
captain  came  out,  cap  in  hand.  There  w^as  a 
look  of  exaltation  on  his  face,  for  he  was  an 
Englishman,  too.    He  summoned  the  first  mate. 

''Mr.  Blake,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  not 
quite  steady,  "be  prepared  to  dip  the  flag  when 
I  give  the  signal."  The  mate  took  his  stand  at 
the  halyards.  With  his  arm  around  Frank's 
shoulders,  the  captain  led  the  boy  out  upon  the 
deck,  where  the  passengers  stood  in  an  admiring 
ring  about  the  two.  The  boy  w-as  pale  and  shaken, 
but  there  was  a  gleam  in  his  eye.  The  captain 
nodded  his  head  to  the  mate  and  the  union  jack 
of  Old  England  was  dipped  three  times  in  honor 
of  the  lad  who  by  his  British  pluck  had  saved  not 
merely  eight  millions  of  property,  but  twelve 
hundred  lives  as  well. 

"And  you  did  it  all  in  the  dark !"  exclaimed  a 
beautiful  woman,  as  she  took  his  hand,  which  no 
one  had  noticed  was  cruelly  bruised. 

"Good  thing  he  did  n't  have  a  match,"  said  the 
captain:  "for  if  he  had,  we  might  all  have  been 
blown  sky-high." 

Frank,  embarrassed  by  so  much  attention,  was 
nervously  fingering  the  hem  of  his  coat  with  the 
other  hand.  Suddenly  his  fingers  encountered 
something.  He  thrust  his  hand  into  the  side 
pocket,  through  a  hole,  down  into  the  lining,  and" 
drew  out— a  vtatch! 

"Gee-willicums!"  he  said.  "What  if  I  had 
found  it !" 
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,  HIS  IS  a  true  story  about  a  little 
American  girl  and  the  great  French- 
man, General  Lafayette. 

It  was  Euphemia  Campbell's 
eighth  birthday,  and  she  came  down- 
stairs great  y  excited.  First  there  were  birthday 
wishes  and  kisses  and  then  mysterious  packages  to 
be^unwrapped.     She  could  hardly  stop  to  eat  any 

^    "You  can;t  see  my  gift  yet,"  said  her  father- 
but  I  promise  that,  when  you  do  see  it,  you  will 
look  at  nothing  else." 

"Oh,  what  is  it?    Tell  me,  please  i" 
"Do  you  know  of  a  young  lady  who  would  like 
to  accompany  me  on  a  journey  to  Louisville  this 
afternoon  ? 

Euphemia's  eyes  sparkled  with  joy.     "Not  go 
down  the  river?"  she  cried.     "Really?" 

She  jumped  down  from  her  chair  and  ran 
around  the  table  to  hug  him.  "A  lovely  present  - 
There  s  nothing  I  'd  like  better  " 
oJ!Z  Canipbells  lived  in  a  big  white  house  high 
on  the  bluft  not  far  from  the  Y  where  two  less 
important  streams  meet  to  form  the  broad  Ohio 
and  ,t  was  one  of  Euphemia's  dearest  wishes  to 

vw\''°^'^^'/°7"  '^'  ^^^^iiinl  riyer  and  see 
what  happened  after  the  boats  turned  the  bend 
and  disappeared  from  sight. 

"Run  away  no^y,"  said  her  mother,   "and  tell 
Dinah  to  pack  your  bag." 
In   those   days   children   were   usually   left    at 


home  for  traveling  was  hard  and  dangerous;  but 
Mr  Campbell  knew  how  Euphemia  had  longed  to 
follow  the  river  on  its  long  journey,  and  his  pres- 
ent business  fell  just  at  the  time  of  her  birthday 
That  afternoon  she  walked  up  the  gang-plank 
th    ""; ^"i'^^'"  ^''9le,  holding  tightly  to  her  fa- 

Be'hinH  ^h  '""^  ^'t'"^  exceedingly  grown-up. 
Behind  them  came  Elijah,  Mr.  Campbell's  ser- 
vant, carrying  the  luggage,  cloaks  and  coats,  and 
a  basket  of  things  to  eat,  for  everything  to  make 
one  comfortable  had  to  be  brought  from  home 

l^or  a  while  there  was  so  much  to  watch  along 
the  banks  that  Euphemia  paid  no  attention  to 
what  was  going  on  around  her.  She  wished  to 
see  her  home  from  the  water,  and  how  the  fields 
and  vvoods  looked  to  travelers  floating  by  but 
even  these  familiar  things  were  hardly  to  be  rec- 
ognized from  her  unaccustomed  point  of  view 
and  she  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  exact  moment 
when  she  lost  sight  of  the  world  she  knew 

At  last  she  turned  to  see  what  her  father  was 
doing.  He  had  moved  away  from  her  side  to 
join  a  man  who  watched  the  shore  with  almost  as 
vivid  an  interest  as  she  was  feeling.  This  gen- 
tleman was  some  one  Euphemia  thought  she 
knew,  though  she  did  not  remember  his  name- 
and  as  he  smiled  to  welcome  her  as  she  came 
near,  she  seated  herself  in  the  narrow  space  be- 
tween him  and  her  father.  She  had  been  taught 
never  to  interrupt,  so  she  paid  no  attention  to  the 
conversation   until   she   realized  that   they  were 
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speaking  French.  Then  she  looked  up  in  surprise. 
She  knew  who  the  man  was.  He  was  General 
Lafayette  ! 

She  had  seen  him  only  yesterday  in  Pittsburgh, 
at  the  celebration  in  his  honor.  He  was  making 
his  second  visit  to  .\merica,  to  see  how  the  coun- 
try had  grown  in  the  years  since  he  had  helped 
win  its  freedom,  and  his  journey  was  almost  a 
triumphal  progress,  every  one  was  so  glad  to 
show  appreciation  of  what  he  had  done  for  us. 

Mr.  Campbell  noticed  her  start  of  recognition, 
and  so  did  Lafayette.    They  both  laughed. 

"This  is  my  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Campbell. 

En|)hemia's  grandmother  had  been  a  French- 
woman, and  at  home  they  often  used  her  lan- 
guage, .so  Euphemia  could  speak  French  easily. 
General  Lafayette  seemed  delighted  to  meet  a 
little  girl  who  could  chatter  in  his  own  tongue, 
and  soon  they  were  great  friends.  She  told  him 
all  about  the  things  she  liked  best  to  do,  and  he 
told  her  .stories  of  wonderful  adventures— battles 
and  years  in  prison  and  how  he  had  tried  to  save 
the  queen  from  her  enemies. 

When  it  began  to  grow  dark,  Elijah  brought 
the  hamper  of  lunch  and  they  had  a  picnic  supi)er 
together.  Soon  afterward  bedtime  came.  When 
she  said  good  night  to  General  Lafayette,  he 
kissed  her  and  gave  her  the  rose  he  had  been 
wearing  in  his  buttonhole. 

"To  keep  you  company  through  the  night,"  he 
said. 

Her  father  wrapped  her  snugly  in  a  long  cloak 
they  had  brought  for  the  purpose,  and  put  her  to 
bed  on  a  settle  in  the  cabin,  with  a  chair  pushed 
close  to  keep  her  from  rolling  off.  For  a  long 
while  she  could  not  sleep,  everything  seemed  so 
strange  and  her  bed  was  so  hard.  She  lay  awake, 
drowsily  watching  a  lantern  that  swayed  from  a 
nail  near  the  cabin  door  and  listening  to  the  foot- 
steps on  deck  and  the  calls  of  the  boatmen.  The 
Ohio  was  a  dangerous  river  at  night  because  of 
the  hundreds  of  treacherous  snags  that  barely 
showed  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  'flic 
Golden  Eaalc  moved  slowly,  with  a  sharp  lookout. 
iVccidcnts  often  happened. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  Euphemia  wakened 
to  find  hcr.self  sitting  on  the  floor.     For  a  minute 
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she  thought  she  had  fallen  out  of  bed  at  home; 
then  she  rubbed  her  eyes  and  saw  where  she  was. 

The  cabin  floor  tilted  so  steeply  that  her  guar- 
dian chair  had  gone  on  its  own  legs  to  the  far- 
ther wall,  and  when  she  tried  to  get  up,  she  found 
she  could  not  stand.  It  was  very  bewildering. 
Then,  suddenly,  she  knew  what  had  happened. 
The  Golden  Eagle  was  on  a  snag.  Her  father 
would  come  soon,  she  knew-,  but  now,  alone  in  the 
cabin,  she  had  hard  work  to  keep  back  the  tears. 

All  at  once  she  thought  of  the  rose.  Had  she 
lost  it  ?  The  lantern  still  burned  brightly,  and  she 
looked  in  the  folds  of  the  cloak  which  had  been 
around  her ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  found.  And 
then  she  saw  it,  stranded  against  a  leg  of  the  set- 
tle, and  not  harmed  in  the  least. 

The  rose  seemed  to  give  her  courage,  and,  put- 
ting it  in  the  deep  pocket  of  her  dress  for  safe- 
keeping, she  began  to  crawl  on  her  hands  and 
knees  up  the  steep  wooden  hill,  to  be  near  the 
door  when  her  father  came.  Just  as  she  reached 
it  he  appeared,  and  she  heard  some  one  call.  "Save 
Lafayette  and  the  little  girl !" 

A  moment  later,  her  father  dropped  her  into 
the  arms  of  a  man  waiting  in  the  small  boat  that 
was  to  take  them  ashore,  and  then  she  found  her- 
self seated  safely  beside  Lafayette.  It  was  dread- 
fully dark  and  cold  on  the  water,  and  he  tucked 
her  close  to  him  undei-  his  heavy  military  cloak. 

At  last  they  could  jump  to  land  and  scramble 
up  the  bank,  while  the  boat  went  back  for  another 
load.  Lafayette  carried  a  lantern,  but  outside 
of  that  circle  of  yellow  light  around  their  feet 
nothing  could  be  seen  but  bushes  and  shadowy 
trunks  of  trees.  An  awful  thought  came  to  Eu- 
phemia. Suppose  a  bear  should  come  !  She  is 
not  to  be  laughed  at  for  thinking  such  a  thing, 
for  there  really  were  bears  in  the  country  then. 
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Perhaps  she  trembled,  for  Lafayette  looked 
down  at  her  with  a  winning  smile.  "You  have 
been  as  brave  as  a  man,"  he  said.  "I  shall  never 
forget  the  courage  of  this  little  American  girl. 
And  now  that  we  are  safe,  we  must  build  a  fire 
to  show  the  others  where  we  are." 

Of  course  she  could  not  be  afraid  when  he 
thought  that  of  her;  and  soon  she  was  so  busy 
gathering  sticks  to  feed  their  splendid  bonfire 
that  she  had  no  time  to  think  of  bears. 

The  next  boat  lirought  her  father,  who  made 
her  a  bed  of  pine  branches,  much  more  comforta- 
ble than  the  settle,  and  soon  she  was  sound  asleep 
again. 

The  first  boat  to  pass  the  next  morning  was  on 
her  way  to  Allegheny,  and  AFr.  Campbell  took 
Eupbcniia  aboard,  for,  after  the  night's  experi- 
ence, he  had  decided  that  home  was  the  only  place 


for  a  child,  while  Euphemia  was  in  such  a  hurry 
to  tell  her  story  that  she  felt  quite  willing  to 
forego  the  remainder  of  the  trip. 

All  the  family  listened  eagerly  to  her  adven- 
tures, but  it  was  the  meeting  with  Lafayette  that 
interested  them  most. 

"It  is  too  bad  that  you  lost  the  rose,"  said 
Cousin  Mary. 

"But  I  did  n't  lose  it  I"  and  Euphemia  trium- 
phaiuly  drew  it,  faded  but  unharmed,  out  of  her 
pocket.  "I  shall  keep  it  always." 

She  put  it  away  in  a  sandalwood  box  that  was 
one  of  her  treasures,  and  there  it  is  now.  And 
sometimes  on  Sunday  afternoons,  when  the  chil- 
dren are  at  Grandmother's,  they  gather  around 
her  and  the  box  is  opened  so  that  they  may  look 
at  the  crumbling  petals  of  little  (ireat-grand- 
mother  Euphemia's  Lafayette  rose. 
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Chapter  \'I 

A   NEW   KIND  OF  RECESS  TIaME 

The  teacher  waited  a  iniiiutc,  and  then,  when 
Elizabeth  Ann  did  n't  say  anything  more,  she 
rang  a  little  bell.  "Recess  time,"  she  said,  and 
as  the  children  inarched  out  and  began  putting 
on  their  wraps  she  followed  them  into  the  cloak- 
room, pulled  on  a  warm  red  cap  and  a  red  sweater, 
and  ran  outdoors  herself. 

"Who  "s  on  my  side?"  she  called,  and  the  chil- 
dren came  darting  out  after  her.  FJizabeth  Ann 
had  dreaded  the  first  recess-time  with  the  strange 
children,  but  she  had  no  time  to  feel  shy,  for  in 
a  twinkling  she  was  on  one  end  of  a  long  rojie 
with  a  lot  of  her  schoolmates,  pulling  with  all 
her  might  against  the  teacher  and  two  of  the  big 
boys.  Nobody  had  looked  at  her  curiously,  no- 
body had  said  anything  to  her  bej-ond  a  loud 
"Come  on,  Betsy!"  from  Ralph,  who  was  at  the 
head  on  their  side. 

They  pulled  and  they  pulled,  digging  their  feet 
into  the  ground  and  bracing  themselves  against 
the  rocks  which  stuck  up  out  of  the  playground. 
Sometimes  the  teacher's  side  yanked  them  along 
by  quick  jerks,  and  then  they  'd  all  set  their  feet 
hard  when  Ralph  shouted  out,  "Now,  all  to- 
gether!" and  they  'd  slowly  drag  the  other  side 
back.  And  all  the  time  everybody  was  shouting 
and  yelling  together  with  the  excitement.  Betsy 
was  screaming  too,  and  when  a  wagon  passing  by 
stopped  and  a  big,  broad-shouldered  farmer 
jumped  down  laughing,  put  the  end  of  the  rope 
over  his  shoulder,  and  just  walked  off  with  the 
whole  lot  of  them  till  he  had  pulled  them  clear  off 
their  feet,  Elizabeth  Ann  found  herself  rolling 
over  and  over  with  a  breathless,  squirming  mass 
of  children,  her  shrill  laughter  rising  even  above 
the  shouts  of  merriment  of  the  others.  She 
laughed  so  she  could  hardly  get  up  on  her  feet 
again,  it  was  such  an  unexpected  ending  to  the 
contest. 

The  big  farmer  was  laughing  too.  "You  ain't 
so  smart  as  you  think  you  are,  are  you!"  he 
jeered  at  them  good-naturedly.  Then  he  started, 
yelling  "WHOA  there !"  to  his  horses,  which  had 
begun  to  walk  on.  He  had  to  run  after  them  with 
all  his  might,  and  just  climbed  into  the  back  of 
the  wagon  and  graljbed  the  reins  the  very  moment 
they  broke  into  a  trot.  The  children  laughed,  and 
Ralph  shouted  after  him,  "Hi,  there.  Uncle  Nate  ! 


Who  's  not  so  smart  as  he  thinks  he  is,  nozv!" 
He  turned  to  the  little  girls  near  him.  "They 
"most  got  away  from  him  that  time  1"  he  said. 
"He  's  awful  foolish  about  leaving  them  standing 
while  he  's  funning  or  something.  He  thinks 
he  's  awful  funny,  anyhow.  Some  day  they  11 
run  away  on  him,  and  then  where  '11  he  be?" 

Elizabeth  Ann  was  thinking  to  herself  that  this 
was  one  of  the  queerest  things  that  had  happened 
to  her  even  in  this  queer  place.  Never,  why  never 
once,  had  any  grown-up,  passing  the  playground 
of  the  big  brick  building,  dreamed  of  such  a  thing 
as  stopping  for  a  minute  to  play.  They  never 
even  looked  at  the  children,  any  more  than  if  they 
were  in  another  world.  In  fact,  she  had  felt  the 
school  was  in  another  world. 

"Ralph,  it  's  your  turn  to  get  the  water,"  said 
the  teacher,  handing  him  a  pail. 

"Want  to  go  along?"  said  Ralph,  gruffly,  to 
Ellen  and  Betsy.  He  led  the  way,  and  the  little 
girls  walked  after  him.  Now  that  she  was  out  of 
a  crowd,  Elizabeth  Ann  felt  all  her  shyness  come 
down  on  her  like  a  black  cloud,  drying  up  her 
mouth  and  turning  her  hands  and  feet  cold  as  ice. 
Into  one  of  these  cold  hands  she  felt  small,  warm 
fingers  slide.  She  looked  down,  and  there  was 
little  !Molly  trotting  by  her  side,  turning  her  blue 
eyes  up  trustfully.  "Teacher  says  I  can  go  with 
you  if  you  11  take  care  of  me,"  she  said.  "She 
never  lets  us  first-graders  go  without  somebody 
bigger  to  help  us  over  the  log.  " 

As  she  spoke  they  came  to  a  small,  clear,  swift 
brook,  crossed  by  a  big  white-birch  log.  Eliza- 
beth Ann  was  horribly  afraid  to  set  foot  on  it, 
but  with  little  ]\Iolly's  hand  holding  tightly  to 
hers,  she  was  ashamed  to  say  she  was  afraid. 
Ralph  skipped  across,  swinging  the  pail  to  show 
how  easy  it  was  for  him.  Ellen  followed  more 
slowly,  and  then— oh,  don't  you  wish  Aunt  Fran- 
ces could  have  been  there? — Betsy  shut  her  teeth 
together  hard,  put  Molly  ahead  of  her,  took  her 
hand,  and  started  across.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Molly  went  along  as  sure-footed  as  a  little  goat, 
having  done  it  a  hundred  times,  and  it  was  she 
who  steadied  Elizabeth  Ann.  But  nobody  knew 
this,  Molly  least  of  all. 

Ralph  took  a  drink  out  of  a  tin  cup  standing 
on  a  stump  near  by,  dipped  the  pail  into  a  deep, 
clear  pool,  and  started  back  to  the  school.  Ellen 
took  a  drink  and  offered  the  cup  to  Betsy,  very 
shyly,   without   looking   up.      .\fter   they   had   all 
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three  had  a  drink  they  stood  there  for  a  niomenl, 
much  embarrassed.  Then  Ellen  said,  in  a  very 
small  voice,  "Do  you  like  dolls  with  yellow  hair 
the  best  ?" 

Now  it  hapi)ened  that  Elizabeth  Ann  had  very 
positive  convictions  on  this  point  which  she  had 
never  spoken  of,  because  Aunt  Frances  did  n't 
really  care  about  dolls.  She  only  pretended  to.  to 
be  company  for  her  little  niece. 

"No,  I  don't!"  .answered  the  little  girl,  em- 
phatically. 'T  get  just  sick  and  tired  of  always 
seeing  them  with  that  old  bright  yellow  hair  !  I 
like  them  to  have  brown  hair,  just  the  way  most 
little  girls  really  do  !" 

Ellen  lifted  her  eyes  and  smiled  radiantly.  "Oh, 
so  do  I !"  she  said.  ".\nd  that  lovely  old  doll  your 
folks  have  has  got  brown  hair.  Will  you  let  me 
play  with  her  some  time  ?'' 

"^fy  folks?"  said  I'-lizabeth  Ami,  blankly. 

"Why  \'es,  —  your  .\unt  Abigail  and  your  L'n- 
cle  1  lenry." 

"Have  they  got  a  dolir'  said  Betsy,  thinking 
this  was  the  very  climax  of  Putney  queerness. 

"Oh  my,  yes  !"  said  Molly,  eagerly.  "She  's  the 
one  Mrs.  Putney  had  when  she  was  a  little  girl. 
And  she  "s  got  the  loveliest  clothes  !  She  "s  in  the 
hair-trunk  under  the  eaves  in  the  attic.  They  let 
me  take  her  down  once  when  I  was  there  with 
^Tother.  And  Mother  said  she  guessed,  now  a 
little  girl  had  come  there  to  live,  they  'd  let  her 
have  her  down  all  the  time.  T  '11  bring  mine  over 
next  Saturday,  if  you  want  me  to.  Mine  's  got 
yellow  hair,  but  she  "s  real  pretty  anyhow.  If  Fa- 
ther 's  goin.g  to  mill  that  day,  he  can  leave  me 
there  for  the  morning." 

Elizabeth  .\nn  had  not  understood  more  thaii 
one  word  in  five  of  this,  but  just  then  the  school- 
bell  rang  and  they  went  back,  little  Molly  helping 
Elizabeth  Ann  over  the  log  and  thinking  she  was 
being  helped  as  before. 

They  ran  along  to  the  little  building,  and  there 
I  'm  .going  to  leave  them,  because  {  think  I  'vo 
told  enough  about  their  school  for  one  while,  it 
was  only  a  poor,  rough,  little  district  school,  any- 
way, that  no  superintendent  of  schools  would 
have  looked  at  for  a  minute,  except  to  sniff. 

Cu.M'TKK  \'[l 

IF  YOU  don't  like  conversation  in  a  hook, 

SKIP  THIS  CHAPTER  ! 

Betsy  opened  the  door  and  was  greeted  by  her 
kitten,  who  ran  to  her,  purring  and  arching  her 
back  to  be  stroked. 

"Well,"  said  Aunt  Abigail,  looking  up  from 
the  pan  of  apples  in  her  lap,  "I  supi>ose  you  're 
starved,  are  n't  you?     Get  yourself  a  piece  of 


bread  and  butter,  why  don't  you  ?  and  have  one 
of  these  apples." 

As  the  little  girl  sat  down  by  her,  munching 
fast  on  this  provender,  she  asked.  ■\\'hat  desk 
did  you  get  ?" 

Elizabeth  .\nn  thought  for  a  moment,  cuddling 
Eleanor  up  to  her  face.  "I  think  it  is  the  third 
from  the  front  in  the  second  row."  She  won- 
dered why  Aunt  Abigail  cared. 

"Oh,  I  guess  that  's  your  Uncle  Henry's  desk. 
It  's  the  one  his  father  had,  too.  Are  there  a 
couple  of  H.  P.'s  carved  on  it?" 

Betsy  nodded. 

"His  father  carved  the  H.  P.  on  the  lid,  so 
Henry  had  to  put  his  inside.  I  remember  the 
winter  he  put  it  there.  It  was  the  first  season 
Mother  let  me  wear  real  hoop-skirts.  I  sat  in 
the  first  seat  on  the  third  row.'' 

Betsy  ate  her  apple  more  and  more  slowly, 
trying  to  take  in  what  .\uiit  .\bigail  had  said. 
Uncle  Henry  and  his  father — why  Moses  or  Alex- 
ander the  ("ireat  did  n't  seem  any  farther  back  in 
the  mists  of  time  to  Elizabeth  .\nn  than  did  Uncle 
Henry's  father!  And  to  think  he  had  been  a  little 
boy,  right  there  at  that  desk !  She  stopped  chew- 
ing altogether  for  a  moment  and  stared  into 
space,  -Vlthough  she  was  only  nine  years  old, 
she  was  feeling  a  little  of  the  same  rapt  wonder, 
the  same  astonished  sense  of  the  reality  of  the 
people  who  have  gone  before,  which  make  a  first 
visit  to  the  Roman  Forum  such  a  thrilling  event 
for  grown-ups.     That  very  desk ! 

After  a  moment  she  came  to  herself,  and,  find- 
ing some  ap])le  still  in  her  mouth,  went  on  chew- 
ing meditatively.  "Aunt  Abigail,"  she  said,  "how 
long  ago  was  that  ?" 

"Let  's  see,"  said  the  old  woman,  peeling  apples 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  "I  was  born  in  1844. 
And  I  was  six  when  I  first  went  to  school.  That 's 
si.xty-six  years  ago." 

Elizabeth  .'\nn,  like  all  little  girls  of  nine,  had 
\cry  little  notion  how  long  sixty-si.x  years  might 
1)0.  "Was  (icorge  Washington  alive  then?"  she 
asked. 

The  u  rinkles  around  .\unt  .Abigail's  eyes  deep- 
ened mirthfully,  but  she  did  not  laugh  as  she 
answered,  "No,  that  was  long  after  he  died:  but 
ihe  school-house  was  there  when  he  was  alive.  " 

"It  zvas!"  said  Betsy,  staring,  with  her  teeth 
set  deep  in  an  apple. 

"^'es,  indeed.  It  was  the  first  house  in  the 
valley  built  of  sawed  lumber.  You  know,  when 
our  folks  came  up  here,  they  had  to  build  all 
their,  houses  of  logs  to  begin  \vith." 

"They  did!"  cried  Betsy,  with  her  mouth  full 
of  apple. 

"Why  yes,  child,   what   else  did   you   suppose 
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they  had  to  make  houses  out  of?  JThey  had  to 
have  something  to  live  in.  right  off.  The  saw- 
mills were  n't  set  up  till  some  time  later." 


I 


•  DF.TSY    SHUT    HER  TEETH   TOGETHER   HARD,  AND    STARTED   ACROSS. 


"I  did  n't  know  anything  about  it,"  said  Betsy. 
"Tell  me  about  it." 

''Why  you  knew,  did  n't  you— your  Aunt  Har- 
riet must  have  told  you— about  how  our  folks 
came  up  here  from  Connecticut  in  1763,  on  horse- 


back ?    Connecticut  was  an  old  settled  place  then, 
compared  to  Vermont.     There  was  n't  anything 
here  but  trees  and  bears  and  wood-pigeons.   I  've 
heard  'em  say  that  the  wood- 
pigeons    were    so   thick    you 
could  go  out  after  dark  and 
club  'em  out  of  the  trees,  just 
like  hens  roosting  in  a  hen- 
house.     There    always    was 
cold  pigeon-pie  in  the  pantry, 
just  the  way  we  have  dough- 
nuts.    And   they  used   bear- 
grease  to  grease  their  boots 
and  their  hair,  bears  were  so 
plenty.     It  sounds  like  good 
eating, don't  it  ?  But  of  course 
that  was  just  at  first.    It  got 
quite  settled  up  before  long, 
and  by  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution,   bears    were    getting 
pretty  scarce,  and   soon  the 
wood-pigeons  were  all  gone." 
"And    the    school-house— 
that    school-house    where    I 
went  to-day— was  that  built 
then?"    Elizabeth  Ann  found 
it  hard  to  believe. 

"Yes,  it  used  to  have  a 
great  big  chimney  and  fire- 
place in  it.  It  was  built  long 
before  stoves  were  invented, 
you  know." 

"Why,  I  thought  stoves 
were  always  invented  !"  cried 
Elizabeth  Ann.  This  was  the 
most  startling  and  interest- 
ing conversation  she  had  ever 
taken  part  in. 

Aunt  Abigail  laughed. 
"Mercy,  no,  child !  Why.  / 
can  remember  when  only 
folks  that  were  pretty  well 
off  had  stoves  and  real  poor 
people  still  cooked  over  a 
hearth  fire.  I  always  thought 
it  a  pity  they  tore  down  the 
big  chimney  and  fireplace  out 
of  the  school-house  and  put 
in  that  big,  ugly  stove.  But 
folks  are  so  daft  over  new- 
fangled things.  Well,  any- 
how, they  could  n't  take  away 
the  sun-dial  on  the  window-sill.  You  want  to  be 
sure  to  look  at  that.  It  's  on  the  sill  of  the  mid- 
dle window  on  the  right  hand  as  you  face  the 
teacher's  desk." 

"Sun-dial,"  repeated  Betsy.     "What  's  that?" 
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"Why  to  tell  the  time  by,  when  —  " 

"W'hv  (lid  n't  they  have  a  clock?"  asked  the 
child. 

Aunt  Abigail  laughed.  '"Good  gracious !  there 
was  only  one  clock  in  the  valley  for  years  and 
years,  and  that  belonged  to  the  Wardens,  the 
rich  people  in  the  village.  Everybody  had  sun- 
dials cut  in  their  window-sills.  There  's  one  on 
the  window-sill  of  our  pantry  this  minute,  ("ome 
on,  I  '11  show  it  to  you."  She  got  up  heavily  with 
her  pan  of  apples,  and  trotted  briskly,  shaking 
the  floor  as  she  went,  over  to  the  stove.  "But 
first  just  watch  me  pu-t  these  on  to  cook,  so  you  '11 
know  how."  She  set  the  pan  on  the  stove,  poured 
some  water  from  the  tea-kettle  over  the  apples, 
and  put  on  a  cover.  "Xow  come  nn  into  the 
])antry." 

They  entered  a  sweet-smelling,  spicy  little 
room,  all  white  paint  and  shelves  which  were 
loaded  with  dishes  and  lioxes  and  bags  and  pans 
of  milk  and  jars  of  preserves. 

"There  !"  said  Aunt  Abigail,  opening  the  win- 
dow. "That  's  not  so  good  as  the  one  at  school. 
This  only  tells  when  noon  is." 

Elizabeth  .'\nn  stared  slupidly  at  tin-  deep 
scratch  on   the  window-sill. 

"Don't  you  see?"  .said  Annl  Abigail.  "When 
the  shadow  got  to  that  mark  it  was  noon.  And 
the  rest  of  the  time  you  guessed  by  how  f.ir  it 
was  from  the  mark.  Let  's  see  if  1  can  come 
anywhere  near  it  now.  She  looked  at  it  hard 
and  said.  "I  guess  it  's  half-past  four."  She 
glanced  back  into  the  kitchen  at  the  clock  and 
said:  "Oh  pshaw!  It  's  ten  minutes  past  five! 
Xow  my  grandmother  could  have  told  that  within 
five  minutes,  just  by  the  place  of  the  shadow.  I 
declare!  Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  every 
time  a  new  piece  of  machinery  comes  into  the 
door  some  of  our  wits  fly  out  at  the  window^! 
Now,  I  could  n't  any  more  live  without  matches 
than  T  could  fly!  .\nd  yet  they  all  used  to  get 
along  all  right  before  llicy  bad  matches.  Makes 
me  feel  foolish  to  think  I  ni  not  smart  enough  to 
get  along,  if  I  icaiilcti  to,  without  those  little 
snips  of  pine  and  brimstone.  Tfere,  Ret.sy,  take 
a  cooky.  It  's  against  my  principles  to  let  a  child 
leave  the  pantry  without  having  a  cooky.  My  ! 
it  does  seem  like  living  again,  to  have  a  young 
one  around  to  stuff !" 

Betsy  took  the  cooky,  Imt  went  on  with  the 
conversation  by  exclaiming,  "How  could  (U/ybody 
get  along  without  matches?  You  lni7T  to  have 
matches." 

.Aunt  .Miigail  did  n't  answer  at  first.  They 
were  back  in  the  kitchen  now.  She  was  looking 
at  the  clock  again.  "See  here."  she  said;  "it  's 
time  I  began  getting  supper  ready.    We  divide  up 


on  the  work.  .Ann  gets  the  dinner  and  I  get  the 
supper.  .\nd  everybody  gets  his  own  breakfast. 
Which  would  you  rather  do,  help  .Ann  with  the 
dinner,  or  me  with  the  supjier?" 

Elizabeth  .\mi  had  not  had  the  slightest  idea 
of  helping  anybody  with  any  meal,  but,  con- 
fronted unexpectedly  with  the  alternative  offered, 
she  made  up  her  mind  so  quickly  that  she  did  n't 
want  to  hel()  Cousin  Ann,  and  declared  so  loudly, 
"Oh.  help  yoii  with  the  supper  !"  that  her  prompt- 
ness made  her  sound  quite  hearty  and  willing. 

"AVell,  that  's  fine  !"  said  .\unt  Abigail.  "We  '11 
set  the  table  now.  But  first  you  would  better  look 
at  that  apple-sauce.  I  hear  it  walloping  away  as 
though  it  was  boiling  too  fast.  Maybe  you  'd 
better  push  it  back  where  it  won't  cook  so  fast. 
There  are  the  holders,  on  that  hook." 

Elizabeth  Ann  approached  the  stove  with  the 
holder  in  her  hand  and  horror  in  her  heart.  No- 
body had  ever  dreamed  of  asking  her  to  handle 
hot  things.  .She  looked  around  dismally  at  Aunt 
Abigail,  but  the  old  woman  w'as  standing  with 
her  back  turned,  doing  something  at  the  kitchen 
table.  Very  gingerly  the  little  girl  took  hold  of 
the  handle  of  the  saucci)an,  and  very  gingerly 
she  shoved  it  to  the  back  of  the  stove.  /\nd  then 
she  stood  still  a  moment  to  admire  herself.  She 
could  do  that  as  well  as  anybody ! 

'Why,"  said  Aunt  Abigail,  as  if  remembering 
that  lU'tsy  had  asked  her  a  question,  "any  man 
could  strike  a  spark  from  the  flint  and  steel  that 
he  had  for  his  gun.  .\nd  he  'd  keep  striking  it 
till  it  happened  to  fly  out  in  the  right  direction, 
and  you  'd  catch  it  in  some  fluff,  where  it  would 
start  a  smolder,  and  you  'd  blow  on  it  till  you  got 
a  little  flame,  and  drop  tiny  bits  of  shaved-uj)  dry 
l>ine  in  it.  and  so,  little  liy  little,  you  "<1  build  your 
fire  up." 

"F>ut  it  must  have  taken   fori'frr  to  do  that!" 

"Oh,  you  did  n't  have  to  do  that  more  than 
once  in  ever  so  long,"  said  .\unt  .\bigail,  briskly. 
She  interrupted  her  story  to  say;  "Now  you  put 
the  silver  around,  while  I  cream  the  potatoes. 
It  's  in  that  drawer,— a  knife,  a  fork,  and  two 
spoons  for  each  place,  — and  the  plates  and  cups 
are  up  there  behind  the  glass  doors.  We  're 
going  to  have  hot  cocoa  again  to-night."  -And 
as  the  little  girl,  hypnotized  by  the  other's  casual, 
offhand  way  of  issuing  instructions,  began  to 
funilile  with  the  knives  and  forks  she  went  on; 
"Why.  you  'd  start  your  fire  that  way,  and  then 
you  'd  never  let  it  go  nut.  TAerybody  that 
anioinited  to  anything  knew  how  to  bank  the 
hearth-fire  with  ashes  at  night  so  it  would  be  sure 
to  last.  .And  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  you 
got  down  on  your  knees  and  poked  the  ashes 
away  very  carefully  till  you  got  to  the  hot  coals. 
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Then  you  'd  blow  with  the  bellow»-^iid  drop  in 
pieces  of  dry  pine— don't  forget  the  water-glasses 
—  and  you  'd  blow  gently  till  they  flared  up  and 
»the  shavings  caught,  and  there  your  fire  would 
be  kindled  again.  The  napkins  are  in  the  second 
drawer." 

Betsy  went  on  setting  the  table,  deep  in 
thought,  reconstructing  the  old  life.  As  she  put 
the  napkins  around  she  said,  "But  soutctiiiics  it 
must  have  gone  out." 

'"Yes,"  said  Aunt  Abigail,  "sometimes  it  went 
out,  and  then  one  of  the  children  was  sent  over 
to  the  nearest  neighbor  to  borrow  some  fire. 
He  d  take  a  covered  iron  pan,  fastened  on  to  a 
long  hickory  stick,  and  go  through  the  woods 
(everything  was  woods  then  )  to  the  next  house 
and  wait  till  they  had  their  fire  going  and  could 
spare  him  a  panful  of  coals:  and  then  (don't  for- 
get the  salt  and  pepper)  he  would  leg  it  home  as 
fast  as  he  could  streak  it,  to  get  there  before  the 
coals  went  out.  Say,  Betsy,  I  think  that  apple- 
sauce is  ready  to  be  sweetened,  ^'ou  do  it,  will 
you  ?  I  've  got  my  hands  in  the  biscuit  dough. 
The  sugar  's  in  the  left-hand  drawer  of  the  kit- 
chen cabinet." 

"Oh,  fiiy.'"  cried  Betsy,  dismayed.  "/  don't 
know  how  to  cook !" 

Aunt  Abigail  laughed  and  put  back  a  strand 
of  curly  white  hair  with  the  back  of  her  floury 
hand.  "You  know  'how  to  stir  sugar  into  your 
cup  of  cocoa,  don't  you?" 

"But  how  much  shall  I  put  in  ?"  asked  Eliza- 
beth Ann,  clamoring  for  exact  instructions  so  she 
would  n't  need  to  do  anj'  thinking  for  herself. 

"Oh,  till  it  tastes  right,"  said  Aunt  Abigail, 
carelessly.  "Fix  it  to  suit  yourself,  and  I  guess 
the  rest  of  us  will  like  it.  Take  that  big  spoon 
to  stir  it  with." 

Elizabeth  Ann  took  off  the  lid  and  began  stir- 
ring in  sugar,  a  teaspoon  ful  at  a  time,  but  she 
soon  saw  that  that  made  no  impression.  She 
poured  in  a  cupful,  stirred  it  vigorously,  and 
tasted  it.  Better,  but  not  quite  enough.  She  put 
in  a  table-spoonful  more  and  tasted  it,  staring  off 
into  space  under  bended  brows  as  she  concen- 
trated her  attention  on  the  taste.  It  was  quite  a 
responsibility  to  prepare  the  apple-sauce  for  a 
family.  It  was  ever  so  good,  too.  But  maybe  a 
little  more  sugar.  She  put  in  a  teaspoon  ful  and 
decided  it  was  just  exactly  right  ! 

"Done?"  asked  Aunt  .Abigail.  "Take  it  off, 
then,  and  pour  it  out  in  that  big  yellow  bowl,  and 
put  it  on  the  table  in  front  of  your  place. 
You  've  made  it;  you  ought  to  serve  it." 

"It  is  n't  done,  is  it?"  asked  Betsy.  "That  is  n't 
all  you  do  to  make  apple-sauce !" 

"What  else  could  you  do?"  asked  .\unt  Abigail. 


"Well !"  said  Elizabeth  Ann,  very  much  sur- 
prised.    "I  did  n't  know  it  was  so  easy  to  cook  !  " 

"Easiest  thing  in  the  world,"  said  Aunt  Abigail, 
gravely,  with  the  merry  wrinkles  around  her 
merry  old  eyes  all  creased  up  with  silent  fun. 

When  Uncle  Henry  came  in  from  the  barn, 
with  old  .^hep  at  his  heels,  and  Cousin  Ann  came 
down  from  upstairs,  where  her  sewing-machine 
had  been  humming  like  a  big  bee,  they  were  both 
duly  impressed  when  told  that  Betsy  had  set  the 
table  and  made  the  apple-sauce.  They  pro- 
nounced it  very  good  apple-sauce  indeed,  and 
each  sent  his  saucer  back  to  the  little  girl  for 
a  second  helping.  She  herself  ate  three  saucer- 
fuls.  Her  own  private  opinion  was  that  it  was 
the  very  best  apple-sauce  ever  made. 

After  supper  was  over  and  the  dishes  washed 
and  wiped,  Betsy  helping  with  the  putting  away, 
the  four  gathered  around  the  big  lamp  on  the 
table  with  the  red  cover.  Cousin  Ann  was  mak- 
ing some  buttonholes  in  the  shirt-waist  she  had 
constructed  that  afternoon,  Aunt  Abigail  was 
darning  socks,  and  Uncle  Henry  was  mending  a 
piece  of  harness.  Shep  lay  on  the  couch  and 
snored,  until  he  got  so  noisy  they  could  n't  stand 
it  and  Cousin  Ann  poked  him  in  the  ribs  and 
he  W'Oke  up,  snorting  and  gurgling  and  looking 
around  very  sheepishly.  Every  time  this  hap- 
pened it  made  Betsy  laugh.  She  held  Eleanor, 
who  did  n't  snore  at  all,  but  made  the  prettiest 
little  tea-kettle-singing  purr  deep  in  her  throat, 
and  opened  and  sheathed  her  needle-like  claws  in 
Betsy's  dress. 

"Well,  how  'd  you  get  on  at  school  ?"  asked 
Uncle  Henry. 

"I  've  got  your  desk,"  said  Elizabeth  Ann,  look- 
ing at  him  curiously,  at  his  gray  hair  and  wrin- 
kled, weather-beaten  face,  and  trying  to  think 
what  he  must  have  looked  like  when  he  was  a 
little  boy  like  Ralph. 

"So?"  said  Uncle  Henry.  "Well,  let  me  tell 
you  that  's  a  mighty  good  desk!  Did  you  notice 
the  deep  groove  in  the  top  of  it?" 

Betsy  nodded.  She  had  wondered  what  that 
was  used  for. 

"Well,  that  was  the  lead-pencil  desk  in  t'ne 
old  days.  When  they  could  n't  run  down  to  the 
store  to  buy  things,  because  there  was  n't  any 
store  to  run  to.  how  do  you  suppose  they  got 
their  lead-pencils?" 

Elizabeth  Ann  shook  her  head,  incapable  even 
of  a  guess.  She  had  never  thought  before  but 
that  lead-pencils  grew  in  glass  show-cases  in 
stores. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Uncle  Henry,  "I  '11  tell  you. 
They  took  a  piece  off  the  lump  of  lead  they  made 
their  bullets  of,  melted   it  over  the   fire   in   the 
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hearth  down  at  the  school-house  till  it  would 
run  like  water,  and  poured  it  in  that  groove. 
When  it  cooled  off,  there  was  a  long  streak  of 
solid  lead,  about  as  big  as  one  of  our  lead-pencils 
nowadays.  They  "d  break  that  up  in  shorter 
lengths,  and  there  you  'd  have  your  lead-pencils, 
made  while  you  wait.  Oh,  I  tell  you,  in  the  old 
days  folks  knew  how  to  take  care  of  themselves 
more  than  now." 

"Why,  were  n't  there  any  stores?"  asked  Eliza- 
beth Ann.  She  could  not  imagine  living  without 
buying  things  at  stores. 

"Where  'd  they  get  the  things  to  put  in  a 
store  in  those  days?"  asked  Uncle  Henry,  argu- 
mentatively.  "Every  single  thing  had  to  be 
lugged  clear  from  Albany  or  from  Connecticut 
on  horseback." 

"Why  did  n't  they  use  wagons?"  asked  Eliza- 
beth Ann. 

"You  can't  run  a  wagon  unless  you  've  got  a 
road  to  run  it  on,  can  you  ?"  asked  Uncle  Henry. 
"It  was  a  long,  long  time  before  they  had  any 
roads.  It  's  an  awful  chore  to  make  roads  in  a 
new  country  all  woods  and  hills  and  swamps  and 
rocks.  You  were  lucky  if  there  was  a  good  path 
from  your  house  to  the  next  settlement." 

"Now,  Henry."  said  Aunt  Abigail,  "do  stop 
going  on  about  old  times  long  enough  to  let  Betsy 
answer  the  question  you  asked  her.  You  have  n't 
given  her  a  chance  to  say  how  she  got  on  at 
school." 

"Well,  I  'm  azcfnUy  mixed  up !"  said  Betsy, 
complainingly.  "I  don't  know  what  I  am  !  I  'm 
second-grade  arithmetic  and  third-grade  spelling 
and  seventh-grade  reading,  and  I  don't  know 
what  in  writing  or  composition.  W'e  did  n't  have 
those." 

Nobody  seemed  to  think  this  very  remarkable, 
or  even  very  interesting.  Uncle  Henry,  indeed, 
noted  it  only  to  sa}',  "Seventh-grade  reading  I" 
lie  turned  to  .Aunt  .Al)igail.  "Oh.  Mother,  don't 
you  suppose  she  could  read  aldud  to  us  eve- 
nings?" 

Aunt  Abigail  and  Cousin  -Ann  both  laid  down 
their  sewing  to  laugh,  "Yes,  Father,  and  play 
checkers  with  you  too,  like  as  not  !"  and  then 
explained  to  Betsy:  "Your  Uncle  Henry  is  just 
daft  on  being  read  aloud  to  when  he  's  got  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  evening;  and  when  he  has  n't 
he  's  as  fidgety  as  a  broody  hen  if  he  can't  play 
checkers.  Ann  hates  checkers,  and  I  have  n't  got 
the  time,  often." 

"Oh,  I  loz'c  to  play  checkers!"  said  Betsy. 

"Well,  no:v!"  said  Uncle  Henry,  rising  in- 
stantly and  dropping  his  iialf -mended  harness  on 
the  table.     "Let  's  have  a  game." 

"Oh,  Father !"  said  Cousin  Ann,   in   the  tone 


she  used  for  Shep.  '"How  about  that  piece  of 
breeching?  You  know  that  "s  not  safe.  Why 
don't  you  finish  that  up  first?" 

Uncle  Henry  sat  down  again,  looking  as  Shep 
did  when  Cousin  .\nn  told  him  to  get  up  on  the 
couch,  and  took  up  his  needle  and  awl. 

"But  I  could  read  something  aloud,"  said  Betsy, 
feeling  very  sorry  for  him.  "At  least  I  think  I 
could.     I  never  did,  except  at  school." 

"What  shall  we  have,  Mother?"  asked  Uncle 
Henry,  eagerly. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  What  have  we  got  in 
this  book-case?"  said  Aunt  Abigail.  "It  's  pretty 
cold  to  go  into  the  parlor  to  the  other  one."  She 
leaned  forward,  ran  her  fat  forefinger  over  the 
worn  old  volumes,  and  took  out  a  battered,  blue- 
covered  book.     "Scott?" 

"Gosh,  yes !"  said  Uncle  Henry,  his  eyes  shin- 
ing.   "The  staggit  eve !" 

.At  least  that  was  the  way  it  sounded  to  Betsy ; 
but  when  she  took  the  book  and  looked  where 
-Vunt  .Abigail  pointed,  she  read  it  correctly, 
though  in  a  timid,  uncertain  voice.  She  was  very 
])roud  to  think  she  could  please  a  grown-up  so 
much  as  she  was  evidently  pleasing  Uncle  Henry, 
but  the  idea  of  reading  aloud  for  people  to  hear, 
not  for  a  teacher  to  correct,  was  unheard  of. 

"The  st.Tg  at  ive  had  drunk  his  fill 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill." 

she  began,  and  it  was  as  though  she  had  stepped 
into  a  boat  and  was  swept  off  by  a  strong  current. 
She  did  not  know  what  all  the  words  meant,  and 
she  could  not  pronounce  a  good  many  of  the 
names,  but  nobody  interrupted  to  correct  her,  and 
she  read  on  and  on,  steadied  by  the  strongly 
marked  rhythm,  drawn  forward  swiftly  from  one 
clanging,  sonorous  rhyme  to  another.  Uncle 
Henry  nodded  his  head  in  time  to  the  rise  and 
fall  of  her  voice,  and  now  and  then  stopped  his 
work  to  look  at  her  with  bright,  eager,  old  eyes. 
He  knew  some  of  the  places  by  heart,  evidently, 
for  once  in  a  while  his  voice  would  join  the  little 
girl's  for  a  couplet  or  two.  They  chanted  to- 
gether thus : 

".\  moment  listened  to  the  cry 
That  thickened  as  the  chase  drew  nigh  ; 
Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appeared. 
With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  cleared." 

At  the  last  line  Uncle  Henry  flung  his  arm 
out  wide,  and  the  child  felt  as  though  the  deer 
had  made  his  great  leap  there,  before  her  eyes. 

"I  've  seen  'em  jump  just  like  that,"  broke  in 
Uncle  Henry.  "A  two-three-hinidred-])ound  stag 
go  up  over  a  four-foot  fence  just  like  a  piece  of 
thistle-down  in  the  wind." 
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"Uncle  Henry,"  asked  I'"lizal)elli  M\u,  "what  is 
a  copse  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Uncle  Ilenr)-,  indiffer- 
ently. "Something  in  the  woods,  must  be.  Un- 
derbrush, most  likely.  You  can  always  tell  words 
you  don't  know  by  the  sense  of  the  whole  thing, 
(lo  on.  ' 

"Antl  strt-tcliinji  for\\;ird,   free  ;iiul   far," 

the  child's  \oice  took  up  the  chant  again.  She 
read  faster  and  faster  as  it  got  juore  exciting. 
Uncle  Henry  joined  in  on 

"For,  jaded  now  and  spent  with  toil. 
Embossed  with  foam  and  dark  with  soil. 
While  every  pasp  with  sol;)s  he  drew. 
The  laboring  stag  strained   full   in  \-iew." 

The  little  girl's  heart  beat  fast.  She  fled  along 
through  the  next  lines,  stumbling  desperately 
over  the  hard  words,  but  seeing  the  headlong 
chase  through  them  clearly  as  through  tree-trunks 
in  a  forest.  Uncle  Henry  broke  in  in  a  trium- 
phant shout ; 

*'The  wily  quarry  shunned  the  shock 
And  turned  him  from  the  opposing  rock  : 
Then  dashing  down  a  darksome  glen. 
Soon  lost  to  hound  and  hunter's  ken. 
In  the  deep  Trossachs'  wildest  nook 
His  solitary  refuge  took." 

"Oh,  my!"  cried  Elizabeth  Ann.  laying  down 
the  book.  "He  got  away,  did  n't  he?  I  was  so 
afraid  he  would  n't !" 

"I  can  just  hear  those  dogs  yelping,  can't  you?" 
said  Uncle  Henry. 

"Yelled    on    the   \-iew   the    opening    pack." 

"Sometimes  yoti  hear  'em  that  way  u|>  on  the 
slope  of  Hemlock  Mountain  back  of  us,  when 
they  get  to  running  a  deer." 

"What  say  we  have  some  pop-corn?"  suggested 
Aunt  Abigail.  "Betsy,  don't  you  want  to  pop  us 
some  ?" 

"I  never  did."  said  the  little  girl,  but  in  a  less 
doubtful  tone  than  she  had  ever  used  with  that 
phrase,  so  familiar  to  her.  A  dim  notion  was 
growing  up  in  her  mind  that  the  fact  that  she  had 
never  done  a  thing  was  no  proof  that  she 
could  n't. 

"I  '11  show  you,"  said  Uncle  Henry.  He 
reached  down  a  couple  of  ears  from  a  big  yellow 
cluster  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  he  and  Betsy 
shelled  them  into  the  popper,  popped  it  full  of 
snowy  kernels,  buttered  it,  salted  it,  and  took  it 
back  to  tlie  table. 

It  was  just  as  she  was  eating  her  first  am- 
brosial mouthful  that  the  door  opened  and  a  fur- 
capped  head  was  thrust  in.    A  man's  voice  said : 

( TV  6e  continued. ) 


"Evenin',  folks.  No,  I  can't  stay.  I  was  down 
at  the  Tillage  just  now,  and  thought  I  'd  ask  for 
any  mail  down  our  way."  He  tossed  a  newspaper 
and  a  letter  on  the  table  and  was  gone. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  Elizabeth  Ann,  and 
it  was  from  .Aunt  Frances.  She  read  it  to  herself 
while  Uncle  Henry  read  the  newspaper.  Aunt 
Frances  wrote  that  she  had  been  perfectly  hor- 
rified to  learn  that  Cousin  Molly  had  not  kept 
iilizabeth  Ann  with  her,  and  that  she  would  never 
forgive  her  for  that  cruelty.  And  when  she 
thought  that  her  darling  was  at  Putney  Farm!  — 
Her  blood  ran  cold.  It  positively  did !  It  was 
too  dreadful.  But  it  could  n't  be  helped,  for  a 
time  anyhow,  because  Aunt  Harriet  was  really 
I'cry  sick.  Elizabeth  Ann  would  have  to  be  a 
dear,  brave  child  and  endure  it  as  best  she  could. 
And  as  soon  .  .  .  oh,  as  soon  as  ever  she  could, 
Aunt  Frances  would  come  and  take  her  away 
from  them,  "Don't  cry  too  much,  darling  ...  it 
breaks  my  heart  to  think  of  you  there !  Try  to 
be  cheerful,  dearest !  Try  to  bear  it  for  the  sake 
of  your  distracted,  loving  Aunt  Frances." 

Elizabeth  Ann  looked  up  from  this  letter  and 
across  the  table  at  Aunt  Abigail's  rosy,  wrinkled 
old  face,  bent  over  her  darning.  Uncle  Henry 
laid  the  paper  down,  took  a  big  mouthful  of  pop- 
corn, and  beat  time  silently  with  his  hand.  When 
he  could  speak  he  murmured : 

".'\n  hundred  dogs  bayed  deep  and  strong, 
Clattered  an  hundred  steeds  along." 

Old  Shep  woke  up  with  a  snort  and  Aunt  Abi- 
gail fed  hirn  a  handful  of  pop-corn.  Little 
Eleanor  stirred  in  her  sleep,  stretched,  yawned, 
and  nestled  down  into  a  ball  again  on  the  little 
girl's  lap.  Betsy  could  feel  in  her  own  body  the 
rhythmic  vibration  of  the  kitten's  contented  purr. 

Aunt  Abigail  looked  up.  "Finished  your  let- 
ter? I  hope  Harriet  is  no  worse?  What  does 
Frances  say?" 

Elizabeth  Ann  blushed  a  deep  red  and  crushed 
the  letter  together  in  her  hand.  She  felt  ashamed 
and  she  did  not  know  why.  "Aunt  Frances  says 
—  Aunt  Frances  says — "  she  began,  hesitating. 
"She  says  Aunt  Harriet  is  still  pretty  sick.''  She 
stopped,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  was  tempted  to 
add,  "and  she  sends  her  love  to  you." 

But  Aunt  Frances  had  n't  done  anything  of 
the  kind,  so  this  would  have  been  a  really  whop- 
ping fib.  So  she  only  took  another  mouthful  of 
pop-corn  and  stroked  Eleanor's  back. 

Uncle  Henry  got  up  and  stretched.  "It  's  time 
to  go  to  bed,  folks,"  he  said.  As  he  wound  the 
clock  Betsy  heard  hirn  murmuring: 

"But,  when  the  sun  his  beacon  ret'  .  .  ." 
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As  the  bird  '.t'ings  and  sings. 

Let  us  cry,  "All  good  things 

Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more, 

Nozv,  than  flesh  helps  soul!" 

Browning. 

When  people  meet  Dr.  Greiifell,  the  good  doctor 
who  braves  the  storms  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  sea-coasts  and  endures  the  hardships  of  arctic 
winters  to  care  for  the  lonely  fisherfolk  of  Lab- 
rador, they  often  ask,  with  pitying  wonder: 

"How  do  you  manage  it.  Doctor,  day  in  and 
day  out  through  all  the  long  months?  It  seems 
too  much  for  any  man  to  sacrifice  himself  as  you 
do." 

"Don't  think  for  a  moment  that  I  'm  a  martyr," 
replies  Dr.  Grenfell,  a  bit  impatiently.  '"Why,  I 
have  a  jolly  good  time  of  it  !  There  's  nothing 
like  a  really  good  scrimmage  to  make  a  fellow 
sure  that  he  's  alive,  and  glad  of  it.  I  learned  that 
in  my  football  days,  and  Labrador  gives  even 
better  chances  to  know  the  joy  of  winning  out  in 
a  tingling  good  tussle." 

Dr.  Gren  fell's  face,  with  the  warm  color  glow- 
ing through  the  tan,  his  clear,  steady  eyes,  and 
erect,  vigorous  form  all  testify  to  his  keen  zest  in 
the  advenlurc  of  life.  Ever  since  he  could  re- 
member, he  had,  he  told  us,  been  in  love  with  the 
thrill  of  strenuous  action.  When  a  small  boy,  he 
looked  at  the  tiger-skin  and  other  trophies  of  the 
hunt  which  his  .soldier  uncles  had  sent  from  India, 
and  dreamed  of  the  time  when  he  should  learn 
the  ways  of  the  jungle  at  first  hand. 

He  comes  of  a  race  of  strong  men.  One  uncle 
was  a  general  who  bore  himself  with  distin- 
guished gallantry  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  at  Luck- 
now  when  the  little  garrison  of  seventeen  hundred 
men  held  the  city  for  twelve  weeks  against  a 
besieging  force  ten  times  as  great.     One  of  his 


father's  ancestors  was  ."-lir  Richard  Grcnville,  the 
hero  of  the  Rcz'cnyc.  who,  desperately  struggling 
to  save  his  wounded  men,  fought  with  his  one 
ship  against  the  whole  .S])anish  fleet  of  fifty-three. 
Perhaps  you  remember  Tennyson's  thrilling  lines: 

.\iul  the  stately  Spanish  men  to  their  flagship  bore 

him  then, 
Where  they  laid  him  hy  the  mast,  ohl  Sir  Richard 

caught  at  last. 
And  they  praised  him  to  his  face  with  their  courtly 

foreign  grace  ; 
But  he  rose  upon  their  decks,  and  he  cried : 
"I  have  fought  for  Queen  and  Faith  like  a  valiant  man 

and  true  ; 
I  ha\'e  only  done  my  duty  as  a  man  is  hound  to  do  ; 
With  a  joyful  spirit  I.  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  die!" 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  lad  who  heard  this 
story  as  one  among  many  thrilling  tales  of  his 
own  people  should  have  felt  that  life  was  a  splen- 
did adventure  ? 

As  a  boy  in  his  home  at  Parkgate,  near  Chester, 
England,  he  was  early  accustomed  to  strenuous 
days  in  the  open.  He  knew  the  stretches  of  sand- 
banks,—the  famous  "Sands  of  Dee,"— with  their 
deep,  intersecting  "gutters"  where  many  curlews, 
mallards,  and  other  water-birds  sought  hiding. 
In  his  rocking  home-made  boat  he  explored  from 
end  to  end  the  estuary  into  which  the  River  Dee 
flow-S.  now  and  again  hailing  a  fishing-smack  for 
a  tow  home,  if  evening  fell  too  soon,  and  shar- 
ing with  the  crew  their  supper  of  boiled  shrimps. 
He  seemed  to  know  as  by  instinct  the  moods  of 
the  tides  and  storm-vexed  waves,  which  little 
boats  nnist  learn  to  watch  and  circumvent.  He 
became  a  lover,  also,  of  wild  nature  — birds,  ani- 
mals, and  plants— and  of  simple,  vigorous  men 
who  lived  rough,  wholesome  lives  in  the  open. 

Though  he  went  from  the  boys'  school  at  Park- 
gate  to  Marlborough  College,  and  later  to  Oxford 
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University,  he  had  at  this  time  no,  hint  of  the 
splendid  adventnres  that  lite  oft'crs  in  the  reahn  of 
mental  and  spiritual  activities.  Kufjby  football, 
in  which  he  did  his  share  to  uphold  the  credit  of 
the  university,  certainly  made  the  most  vital  |)art 
of  this  chai)ter  of  his  life.  It  was  not  until  he 
took  up  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  London  Hos- 
pital that  he  began  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
knowledge  "because  it  enables  one  to  do  things." 

There  was  one  day  of  this  study-time  in  London 
that  made  a  change  in  the  young  doctor's  whole 
life.  Partly  out  of  curiosity,  he  followed  a  crowd 
in  the  poorer  part  of  the  city  into  a  large  tent, 
where  a  religious  meeting  was  being  held.  In  a 
moment  he  came  to  realize  that  his  religion  had 
been  just  a  matter  of  believing  as  he  was  taught, 
of  conducting  himself  as  did  those  about  him. 
and  of  .going  to  church  on  Sunday.  It  seemed 
that  here,  however,  were  men  to  whom  religion 
was  as  real  and  practical  a  thing  as  the  rudder  is 
to  a  boat.  All  at  once  he  saw  what  it  would  mean 
to  have  a  strong  guiding  power  in  one's  life. 

His  mind  seemed  wonderfully  set  free.  There 
were  no  longer  conflicting  aims,  ideals,  uncer- 
tainties, and  misgivings.  There  was  one  purpose, 
one  desire— to  enter  "the  service  that  is  perfect 
freedom."  the  service  of  the  King  of  kings.  Life 
was  indeed  a  glorious  adventure,  whose  meaning 
was  plain  and  whose  end  sure. 

How  he  enjoyed  his  class  of  unruly  boys  from 
the  slums !  Most  people  w-ould  have  considered 
them  hopeless  "toughs."  He  saw  that  they  were 
just  active  boys,  eager  for  life,  who  had  been 
made  what  they  were  by  unwholesome  surround- 
ings. "All  they  need  is  to  get  hold  of  the  rudder 
and  to  feel  the  breath  of  healthy  living  in  their 
faces."  he  said.  He  fitted  up  one  of  his  rooms 
with  gymnasium  material  and  taught  the  boys  to 
box.  He  took  them  for  outings  into  the  country. 
When  he  saw  the  way  they  responded  to  this  little 
chance  for  happy  activity,  he  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Lads'  Brigades  and  Lads'  Camps, 
which  have  done  the  same  sort  of  good  in  Eng- 
land that  the  Boy  Scouts  organization  has  done 
in  this  country. 

When  he  completed  his  medical  course,  the 
young  doctor  looked  about  for  a  field  that  would 
give  chance  for  adventure  and  for  service  where 
a  physician  was  realh'  needed. 

"I  feel  there  is  something  for  me  besides  hang- 
ing out  my  sign  in  a  city  where  there  are  already 
doctors  and  to  spare,"  he  said. 

"Why  don't  you  see  what  can  be  done  with  a 
hospital-ship  among  the  Xorth  Sea  fishermen  ?" 
said  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  who  was  a  great  sur- 
geon and  a  master  mariner  as  well. 

When  Dr.  Grenfell  heard  about  how^  sick  and 


injured  men  suffered  for  lack  of  care  when  on 
their  long  fishing-expeditions,  he  decided  to  fall 
in  with  this  suggestion.  He  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Mission  to  Deep-sea  Fishermen,  and  fitted  out 
the  first  hospital-ship  to  the  Xorth  Sea  fisheries, 
which  cruised  about  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to 
Iceland,  giving  medical  aid  where  it  was  often 
desperateh'  needed. 

When  this  work  was  well  established,  and  other 
volunteers  offered  to  take  it  up.  Dr.  Grenfell 
sought  a  new  world  of  adventure.  Hearing  of 
the  forlorn  condition  of  the  English-speaking  set- 
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tiers  and  natives  on  the  remote  shores  of  wind- 
swept Labrador,  he  resolved  to  fit  out  a  hospital- 
ship  and  bring  them  what  help  he  could.  So 
began,  in  1892.  Dr.  Grenfell's  great  w'ork  with 
his  schooner  Albert,  in  which  he  cruised  about 
for  three  months  and  ministered  to  nine  hundred 
patients,  who,  but  for  him.  would  have  had  no 
intelligent  care. 

Can  you  picture  Labrador  as  something  more 
than  a  pink  patch  on  the  cold  part  of  the  map? 
That  strip  of  coast  northwest  of  Newfoundland 
is  a  land  of  sheer  cliffs  broken  by  deep  fiords,  like 
much  of  Norway.  Rocky  islands  and  hidden  reefs 
make  the  shores  dangerous  to  ships  in  the  terrific 
gales  that  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  But  this 
forbidding,    wreck-strewn    land    of    wild,   jutting 
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crags  has  a  weird  beauty  of  its  own.  Picture  it 
in  winter  when  the  deep  snow  has  etYaced  all 
inequalities  of  surface  and  the  dark  spruces  alone 
stand  out  against  the  gleaming  whiteness.  The 
fiords  and  streams  are  bound  in  an  icy  silence 
which  holds  the  sea  itself  in  thrall.  Think  of  the 
colors  of  the  moonlight  on  the  ice,  and  the  flaming 
splendor  of  the  northern  lights.  Then  picture  it 
when  summer  has  unloosed  the  land  from  the 
frozen  spell.  Mosses,  brilliant  lichens,  and  bright 
berries  cover  the  rocky  ground,  the  evergreens 
stand  in  unrivaled  freshness,  and  gleaming  trout 
and  salmon  dart  out  of  the  water,  where  great 


"Sure,  the  Lord  must  kape  an  eye  on  that 
man,"  said  an  old  skipper,  devoutly. 

It  was  often  said  of  a  gale  on  the  Labrador 
coast,  "That  's  a  wind  that  '11  bring  Grenfell." 
The  doctor,  impatient  of  delays,  and  feeling  the 
same  exhilaration  in  a  good  stiff  breeze  that  a 
lover  of  horses  feels  in  managing  a  spirited 
thoroughbred,  never  failed  to  make  use  of  a  wind 
that  might  help  send  him  on  his  way. 

What  sort  of  people  are  these  to  whom  Dr. 
Grenfell  ministers?  They  are,  as  you  might 
think,  simple,  hardy  men,  in  whom  ceaseless 
struggle    against    bleak    conditions    of    life    has 
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icebergs  go  floating  by  like  monster  fragments  of 
the  crystal  city  of  the  frost  giants,  borne  along 
now  by  the  arctic  current  to  tell  the  world  about 
the  victory  of  the  sun  over  the  powers  of  cold  in 
the  far  .\orth. 

When  Dr.  (ircnfell  sailed  about  in  the  Albert 
that  first  summer,  the  i)eople  thought  he  was  some 
strange,  big-hearted  madman,  who  bore  a 
charmed  life.  He  seemed  to  know  nothing  and 
care  nothing  about  foamy  reefs,  unfamiliar  tides 
and  currents,  and  treacherous  winds.  When  it 
was  impossible  to  put  out  in  the  schooner,  he 
went  in  a  whale-boat,  which  was  worn  out— hon- 
orably discharged  from  service— after  a  single 
season.  The  people  who  guarded  the  lives  of 
their  water-craft  with  jealous  care  shook  their 
heads.  Truly,  the  man  must  be  mad.  His  boat 
was  capsized,  swam])ed,  blown  on  the  rocks,  and 
once  driven  out  to  sea  by  a  gale  that  terrified  the 
crew  of  the  solidly  built  mail-boat.  This  time  he 
was  reported  lost,  but  after  a  few  days  he  ap- 
peared in  the  harbor  of  St.  John's,  face  aglow, 
and  eyes  snapping  with  the  zest  of  the  conflict. 


developed  strength  of  character  and  capacity  to 
endure.  Besides  the  scattered  groups  of  Eski- 
mos in  the  north,  who  live  by  hunting  seal  and 
walrus,  and  the  Indians  who  roam  the  interior 
in  search  of  furs,  there  are  some  seven  or  eight 
thousand  English-speaking  inhabitants  widely 
scattered  along  the  coast.  In  summer  as  many 
as  thirty  thousand  fishermen  are  drawn  from 
Newfoundland  and  Kova  Scotia  to  share  in  the 
profit  of  the  cod-  and  salmon-fisheries.  .-Ml  of 
these  people  were  practically  without  medical 
care  before  Dr.  (irenfell  came.  Can  3'ou  imagine 
what  this  meant?  This  is  the  story  of  one  fisher- 
man in  his  own  words : 

"I  had  a  poisoned  finger.  It  rose  up  and  got 
very  bad.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  so  I  took 
a  passage  on  a  schooner  and  went  to  Ilalifa.x. 
It  was  nine  months  before  I  was  able  to  get  back, 
as  there  was  no  boat  going  back  before  the  win- 
ter. It  cost  me  seventy-five  dollars,  and  my  hand 
was  the  same  as  useless,  as  it  was  so  long  before 
it  was  treated." 

Another  Icild  of  having  to  wait  nine  davs  after 
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"shooting  his  hand"  before  he  could  reacli  a  doc- 
tor, and  lie  had  made  the  necessary  journey  in 
remarkalily  good  time  at  that.  Me  did  not  know 
if  he  ou.ght  to  thank  the  doctor  for  saving  his  lite 
when  it  was  too  late  to  save  his  hand.  What  can 
a  poor  fisherman  do  without  a  hand? 

The  chief  sources  of  danger  to  these  people 
who  live  by  the  food  of  the  sea  are  the  uncertain 
winds  and  the  treacherous  ice-floes.  When  the 
ice  begins  to  break  in  spring,  the  swift  currents 
move  great  masses  along  with  terrific  force. 
Then  woe  betide  the  rash  schooner  that  ventures 
into  the  path  of  these  ice-rafts  !  For  a  moment 
she  p\ishes  her  way  among  the  floating  "pans" 
or  cakes  of  ice.  .\\l  at  once  the  terrible  jam 
comes.  The  schooner  is  caught  like  a  rat  in  a 
tra[).  The  jaws  of  the  ice  monster  never  relax, 
while  the  timbers  of  the  vessel  crack  and  splin- 
ter and  the  solid  deck-beams  arch  up,  bow  fash- 
ion, and  snap  like  so  many  straws.  Then,  per- 
haps, the  pressure  changes.  With  a  sudden  shift 
of  the  wind  a  rift  comes  between  the  huge  ice- 
masses,  and  the  sea  swallows  its  prey. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  but  few  of  the  fisher- 
men know  how-  to  swim.  "You  see,  we  has 
enough  o'  the  water  without  goin'  to  bother  wi' 
it  when  we  are  ashore."  one  old  skipper  told  the 
doctor  in  e.xplanation. 

The  only  means  of  rescue  when  one 
finds  himself  in  the  water  is  a  line  or 
a  pole  held  by  friends  until  a  boat  can 
be  brought  to  the  scene.  Many  stories 
might  be  told  of  the  bravery  of  these 
people  and  their  instant  willingness  to 
serve  each  other.  Once  a  girl,  who 
saw  her  brother  fall  through  a  hole  in 
the  ice,  ran  swiftly  to  the  spot,  whik- 
the  men  who  were  trying  to  reach  the 
place  with  their. boat  shouted  to  her  to 
go  back.  Stretching  full  length,  how- 
ever, on  the  gradually  sinking  ice,  she 
held  on  to  her  brother  till  the  boat 
forced  its  way  to  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  terrible  experience 
that  has  come  to  the  brave  doctor  was 
caused   by   the    ice-floes.      It    was   on 
Easter    Sunday   in    1908   when    word 
came  to  the  hospital  that  a  boy  was 
very  ill  in  a  little  village  sixty  miles  away.     The 
doctor  at  once  got  his  "komatik,"  or  dog-sledge, 
in  readiness  and  his  splendid  team  of  eight  dogs, 
who  had  often  carried  him  through  many  tight 
places.     Brin.  the  leader,  was  the  one  who  could 
be  trusted  to.  keep  the  trail  when  all  signs  and 
landmarks  were  covered  by  snow  and  ice.     Dr. 
Grenfell  has   already  told  you   a  stirring  story 
about  Brin.  in  St.  N'ichol.\s  for  December.  1911. 


There  were  also  Doc,  Spy,  Jack,  Sue,  Jerry, 
Watch,  and  Moody— each  no  less  beloved  for  his 
own  strong  points  and  faithful  service. 

It  was  while  crossing  an  arm  of  the  sea,  a  ten- 
mile  run  on  salt-water  ice,  that  the  accident  oc- 
curred. An  unusually  heavy  sea  had  left  great 
o|)enings  between  enormous  blocks  or  "pans"  of 
ice  a  little  to  seaward.  It  seemed,  however,  that 
the  doctor  could  be  sure  of  a  safe  passage  on  an 
ice-bridge  that,  though  rough,  was  firmly  packed, 
while  the  stiff  sea-breeze  was  making  it  stronger 
moment  by  moment  through  driving  the  floating 
pans  toward  the  shore.  But  all  at  once  there 
came  a  sudden  change  in  the  wind.  It  began  to 
blow^  from  the  land,  and  in  a  moment  the  doctor 
realized  that  his  ice-bridge  had  broken  asunder 
and  the  portion  on  which  he  found  himself  was 
separated  by  a  widening  chasm  from  the  rest. 
He  was  adrift  on  an  ice-pan. 

It  all  happened  so  quickly  that  he  was  unable 
to  do  anything  but  cut  the  harness  of  the  dogs 
to  keep  them  from  being  tangled  in  the  traces 
and  dragged  down  after  the  sled.  He  found  him- 
self soaking  wet,  his  sledge,  with  his  e.xtra  cloth- 
ing, gone,  and  only  the  remotest  chance  of  being 
seen  from  the  lonely  shore  and  rescued.  If  only 
water  had  separated  him  from  the  bank,  he  might 
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have  tried  swimming,  but.  for  the  most  part,  be- 
tween the  floating  pans  was  "slob  ice."  that  is, 
ice  broken  into  tiny  bits  by  the  grinding  together 
of  the  huge  masses. 

Night  came,  and  with  it  such  intense  cold  that 
he  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  three  of  his  dogs  and 
clothe  himself  in  their  skins  to  keep  from  freez- 
ing, for  coat,  hat,  and  gloves  had  been  lost  in  the 
first  struggle  to  gain  a  place  on  the  largest  avail- 
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able  "pan"  of  ice.  Then,  curled  u[)  anionic  the 
remaining  (ioj;;s,  and  so,  somewhat  protected  from 
the  l)ilter  wind,  he  fell  asleep. 

When  daylight  came,  he  took  off  his  gaily 
colored  shirt,  which  was  a  relic  of  his  football 
days,  and,  with  the  leg-bones  of  the  slain  dogs 
as  a  pole, constructed 
a  flag  of  distress. 
The  warmth  of  the 
sun  brought  cheer ; 
and  so,  even  though 
his  reason  told  him 
that  there  w-as  but 
the  smallest  chance 
fof  being  seen,  he 
stood  up  and  waved 
his  flag  steadily  un- 
til too  weary  to 
make  another  move. 
Every  time  he  sat 
down  for  a  moment 
of  rest.  "Doc"  came 
and  licked  his  face 
an<l  then  went  to  the 
edge  of  the  ice,  as 
if  to  suggest  it  was 
high  time  to  start. 

At  last  Dr.  Gren- 
fell  thought  he  saw 
the  gleam  of  an  oar. 
lie  could  hardly  be- 
lieve his  eyes,  which 
were,  indeed,  almost  snow-blinded,  as  his  dark 
glasses  had  been  lost  with  all  his  other  things. 
Then— yes— surely  there  was  the  keel  of  a  boat, 
and  ;i  man  waving  to  him!  In  a  moment  came- 
the  blessed  sound  of  a  friendly  voice. 

Now  that  the  struggle  was  over,  he  felt  himself 
lifted  into  the  boat  as  in  a  dream.  In  the  same 
way  he  swallowed  the  hot  lea  which  they  had 
brought  in  a  bottle.  This  is  what  one  of  the 
rescuers  said,  in  telling  aliout  it  afterward: 

"When  we  got  near  un,  it  did  n'  seem  like 
't  was  the  doctor.  'E  looked  so  old  an'  "is  face 
such  a  queer  color.  'E  was  very  solemn-like 
when  us  took  un  an'  the  dogs  in  th'  boat.  Th' 
first  thing  'e  said  was  how  wonderfu'  sorry  "e 
was  o'  gettin'  into  such  a  mess  an'  givin'  we  th' 
trouble  o'  comin'  out  for  un.  Then  'e  fretted 
about  the  b'y  'e  was  goin'  to  see,  it  bein'  too  late 
to  reach  un,  and  us  tol'  un  'is  life  was  worth 
more  'n  the  b'y,  fur  'e  could  save  others.  But  'e 
still  fretted." 

They  had  an  exciting  time  reaching  the  shore; 
but  when  the  bank  was  gained  at  last  and  the  doc- 
tor dressed  in  the  warm  clothes  that  the  fishermen 
wear,  they  got  a  sledge  ready  to  lake  him  to  the 
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hospital,  where  his  frozen  hands  and  feet  could 
be  treatetl.  Ihere,  too,  the  next  day  the  sick  boy 
was  brought,  and  his  life  saved. 

Afterward,  in  telling  of  his  experience,  the 
thing  which  moved  the  doctor  most  was  the  sac- 
rifice of  his  dogs.  In  his  hal'way  a  bronze  tablet 
was  placed  with  this  inscription :  "To  the  Memory 
of  Three  Xoble  Dogs,  JMoody,  Watch,  Spy,  whose 
Lives  were  (iiven  for  Mine  on  the  Ice,  April  21st, 
1908.    \\'ilfred  Greufell." 

Besides  himself  caring  for  the  people,  Dr. 
Greufell  won  the  interest  of  other  workers- 
doctors,  nurses,  and  teachers.  Through  his  ef- 
forts, hospitals,  schools,  and  orphan-asylums  have 
been  built.  Of  all  the  problems,  however,  with 
which  this  large-hearted,  practical  friend  of  the 
deep-sea  fishermen  has  had  to  deal  in  his  Labra- 
dor work,  perhaps  the  chief  was  that  of  the  dire 
poverty  among  them.  It  seemed  idle  to  try  to 
cure  men  of  ills  which  w-ere  the  direct  result  of 
conditions  under  which  they  lived. 

When  the  doctor  began  his  work  in  1892  he 
found  that  the  poverty-stricken  people  were  prac- 
tically at  the  mercy  of  unprincipled,  scheming 
storekeepers  who  charged  two  or  three  prices  for 
flour,  salt,  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  The 
men,  as  a  result,  were  always  in  debt,  mortgaging 
their  next  summer's  catch  of  fish  long  before  the 
winter  was  over.  To  cure  this  evil,  Greufell 
opened  cooperative  stores,  run  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fishermen,  and  established  indus- 
tries that  would  give  a  chance  of  employment 
during  the  cold  months.  A  grant  of  timberland 
was  obtained  from  the  government  and  a  lumber- 
mill  opened.  A  schooner-building  yard  and  a 
cooperage  for  making  kegs  and  barrels  to  hold 
the  fish  exported  were  next  installed. 

This  ma<le  it  ])ossibIe  to  gather  together  the 
people,  who  were  formerly  widely  scattered  be- 
cause dejiendent  on  food  gained  through  hunting 
and  trapping.  This  made  it  possible,  too,  to 
carry  out  plans  for  general  improvement  — schools 
for  the  children  and  some  social  life.  Two 
small  jails,  no  longer  needed  in  this  capacity, 
were  converted  into  clubs,  with  libraries  anil 
games.  Realizing  the  general  need  for  healthful 
recreation,  the  doctor  introduced  rubber  foot- 
balls, which  iTiight  be  used  in  the  snow. 

Knowing  that  Labrador  can  never  hope  to  do 
much  in  agriculture,  as  even  the  cabbages  and  po- 
t.atoes  frequently  suffer  from  summer  frosts,  the 
doctor  tried  to  add  to  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try by  introducing  a  herd  of  reindeer  from  Lap- 
land, together  with  three  families  of  Laps  to 
teach  the  people  how  to  care  for  them.  Reindeer 
milk  is  rich  and  makes  good  cheese.  Moreover, 
the   sui'iily  of  meat   and   leather  they  provide  is 
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helpins;  to  make  up  for  the  falliiis>off  in  the 
miinhcr  of  seals,  due  to  unrestricted  hunting. 
The  transportation  atTorded  by  the  reindeer  is 
also  important  in  a  land  of  dog-sledges. 

Dr.  Grenfell  has  himself  financed  his  various 
schemes,  using,  in  addition  to  gifts  from  those 
whom  he  can  interest,  the  entire  income  gained 
from  his  hooks  and  lectures.  He  keeps  nothing 
for  himself  but  the  small  salary  as  mission  doc- 
tor to  pay  actual  living  expenses.  All  of  the 
industrial  enterprises— cooperative  stores,  saw- 
mills, reindeer,  fox-farms— are  deeded  to  the 
Deep-Sea  Mission,  and  become  its  property  as 
.soon  as  they  begin  to  be  profitable. 

Would  you  like  to  spend  a  day  with  Dr.  Gren- 
fell in  summer,  when  he  cruises  about  in  his  hos- 
pital-ship three  or  four  thousand  miles  back  and 
forth,  from  St.  John's  all  along  the  Labrador 
coast  ?  Vou  would  see  what  a  wonderful  pilot 
the  doctor  is  as  he  faces  the  perils  of  hidden 
reefs,  icebergs,  fogs,  and  storms.  You  would  see 
that  he  can  doctor  his  ship,  should  it  leak  or  the 
propeller  go  lame,  as  well  as  the  numbers  of 
people  who  come  to  him  with  every  sort  of  ill. 
from  aching  teeth  to  broken  bones. 

Perhaps,  though,  j'ou  might  prefer  a  fine,  crisp 
day  in  winter.  Then  you  could  drive  forty  or 
fifty  miles  in  the  komatik.  getting  off  to  run  when 


you  feel  a  bil  stiff  with  the  cold,  especially  if  it 
happens  to  bo  u|)hill.  \'ou  might  be  tempted  to 
coast  down  the  hills,  but  you  find  that  dogs  can't 
stand  that  any  more  than  horses  could,  so  you  let 
down  the  "drug"  (a  piece  of  iron  chain)  to  block 
the  runners.  There  is  no  sound  except  the  lone 
twitter  of  a  venturesome  tomtit  who  decided  to 
risk  the  winter  in  a  particularly  thick  spruce-tree. 
Sometimes  you  go  bumpity-bump  over  fallen 
trees,  with  pitfalls  between  lightly  covered  with 
snow.  .Sometimes  the  dogs  bound  ahead  eagerly 
over  smooth  ground  where  the  only  signs  of  the 
times  are  the  occasional  tracks  of  a  rabbit,  par- 
tridge, fox,  or  caribou.  Then  how  you  will  enjoy 
the  dinner  of  hot  toasted  pork  cakes  before  the 
open  fire,  after  the  excitement  of  feeding  the 
ravenous  dogs  with  huge  pieces  of  frozen  seal- 
meat  and  seeing  them  burrow  down  under  the 
snow  for  their  night's  sleep.  If  there  is  no 
pressing  need  of  his  services  next  morning,  the 
doctor  may  take  you  skeeing,  or  show  you  how  to 
catch  trout  through  a  hole  in  the  ice. 

Winter  or  summer,  perhaps  you  might  come  to 
agree  with  Dr.  Grenfell  that  one  may  have  "a 
jolly  good  time"  while  doing  a  man's  work  in 
rough,  out-of-the-way  Labrador.  You  would,  at 
any  rate,  have  a  chance  to  discover  that  life  may 
be  a  splendid  adventure. 


IN  DOCTOR  GRENFELL'S  TOWN 

BY  ALICE  CHAMBERLAIN   KENDALL 


"What  do  you  say.  Captain,  shall  we  get  there 
to-night  ?"  The  captain  picked  up  his  glasses  and 
scanned  the  headlands  to  the  northwest.  Above 
him  the  big  sail  slackened  and  blew  taut  again, 
the  spanker-boom  tugged  at  the  sheet.  It  was 
not  the  first  time  the  captain  had  heard  that  ques- 
tion. He  caught  the  wheel  with  a  quick  turn, 
shouted  an  order  to  the  mate,  and  smiled  back 
at  his  five  passengers,  "Yes,  sir,  you  '11  get  there 
to-night  I" 

The  Harvard  freshman  jumped  to  his  feet. 
"Gee,"  he  said,  "I  'm  going  to  pack  !"  And  we 
all   fell  to  singing: 

"It  's  a  long  way  to  Grenfell  Mission  ; 

It  's  a  long  way.  I  know. 
And  it  's  no  fun  being  seasick. 

With  a  thousand  miles  to  go ! 
Speed  on,  good  ship  Cltietl, 

Come  on,  Wind,  blow  fair ; 
It  's  a  long»  long  way  to  Grenfell  Mission, 

But  we  're  almost  there  !" 

We  were  off  the  northern  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, just  two  weeks  away  from  Boston  harbor; 


the  log  said  1300  miles— 1300  merry,  miserable, 
wonderful,   rolling  miles.      Dense   fog,   innocent 
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lilue    weather,    a    shrieking    northeaster,    a    little 
bmnping  into  the  ice.  and,  "Yes,"  said  the^<:ap- 
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tain,  briskly,  "we  had  big'seas  last  night,  bnt  she 
took  'em  beautiful !"  Some  of  us  had  stood  at 
the  wheel,  chummed  with  the  sailors,  seen  the 
sunset  from  a  swaying  masthead,  slept  on  deck 
under  moonlit  sails,  and  together  we  had  watched 
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the  mystic  icebergs  pass  from  horizon  to  horizon. 
They  gleamed  ahead  like  mountain-peaks,  their 
monstrous,  glistening  sides  loomed  a1)ove  our 
mastheads,  behind  us  they  drifted  away 
pliantoms  in  the  opal  twilight  of  the  sea. 

How  many  times  we  had  heard  Dr. 
Grenfell  speak  of  these  things  and  pic- 
ture them  on  his  lecture-screen  !  Xow 
we  ourselves  were  in  the  picture, 
alongside  the  fishing-boats  bound 
north.  Bright  clouds  hung  over  the 
purple  coast,  the  pale  sea  was  heaving 
gently  and  a  thousand  white  birds  sat 
upon  it.  like  so  many  little  saints. 

Light  ahead  !  "It  's  the  lighthouse 
on  Fishing  Point,"  the  captain  said ; 
"you  'II  be  having  a  picnic  out  there 
some  day."  Slowly  we  drew  near. 
Dusk  fell  about  us;  we  heard  the  sail- 
ors shouting  and  the  sound  of  sails 
being  furled.  The  water  began  to 
sparkle  with  pliosphorescent  fire; 
northern  lights  flared  across  the  sky; 
the  red  moon  peered  above  the  horizon. 
The  duett's  whistle  shrilled  through 
the  midnight  air.  Did  some  one  wel- 
come us?  Only  the  dogs,  and  their 
frightful.  wolfish  clamor  echoed 
around  the  shore.  Eagerly  we  looked 
for  lights,  but  saw  only  one.  "The  hospital," 
said  the  captain;  "they  always  keep  a  light  burn- 
ing there.     See— the   night   nurse   is  going  her 


rounds."     .\nd  our  good  ship's  anchor  splashed 
in  the  snug  harbor  of  St.  Anthony. 

Some  days  later  I  chanced  to  meet  the  Har- 
vard freshman.  He  was  shoveling  coal  back  of 
the  hospital,  and  I  heard  him  say  as  he  pitched 
into  the  coal,  "Gee,  I  could 
eat  ten  dinners  !"  Up  the  path 
came  Billy,  the  ox.  drawing  a 
load  of  the  Cluctt's  freight, 
and  the  Yale  freshman,  lately 
arrived  from  New  York,  was 
endeavoring  to  make  old  Billy 
step  lively.  A  Williams  man 
steadied  the  freight. 

It  was  a  warm  morning,  al- 
most hot  — exceedingly  hot  for 
St.  Anthony.  Little  Johnny 
with  the  crooked  back  sat 
limi)ly  in  the  shade  of  the  hos- 
pital door.  "Hullo,  Miss,"  he 
called  out,  "ain't  it  shockin' 
hot !  "  And  yet  down  the  blue 
harbor  gleamed  an  iceberg.  It 
was  a  busy  harbor  this  morn- 
ing. A  motor-boat  sped  noisily 
across,  sails  moved  breezily  in  and  out,  and  wo- 
men-folk in  the  white  houses  along  the,  shore 
were  spreading  their  washing  in  the  sun.  "Homes 
of  the  fishermen  circled  the  harbor,  and  green 
s  closed  in  around  them.     Between  the 
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mission  buildings  were  scraggly  fields  of  grass 
and  patches  of  open  ground  ready  to  be  harrowed 
—a  job  for  Billy  and  the  freshmen. 
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Diirini;  the  summer  months  all  tiv*"  iiu-ii  and 
older  hoys  of  St.  Anthony  are  busy  with  the  fish- 
ery, so  that  extra  hands  are  needed  for  the  work 
on  the  mission,  and  these  hands  are  gladly  lent 
by  the  student  kuls,  or  "wops,"  as  they  fondly 
call  themscl\es.  if  a  drain  must  be  dug  or  a 
roof  mended,  if  help  is  called  for  in  an  over- 
burdened hospital  ward,  or  the  mission  yawl  has 
to  take  a  doctor  twenty  miles  down  the  coast, 
there  's  always  a  husky  "wop"  on  hand  with  an 
"All  right,  sir." 

"Oh.  Miss,  ain't  they  pretty  ones !"  I  've 
reached  the  orphanage  gate,  and  the  smallest  boy 
greets  me  with  a  warm  handful  of  buttercups. 
The  others  are  not  far  behind.  "P^lease,  Miss, 
come  and  play  with  us— jou  promised  to  look  at 
my  garden.  Miss,— and  mine— and  mine.  Miss,— 
oh,  mine  's  growed  so  fast  it  's  got  two  beets  and 
three  lettuces  a-coming  up!"  The  orphanage  is 
a  big  roomy  building,  rather  draughty  and  the 
worse  for  wear,  but  full  of  light  and  of  pleasant 
voices.  Thirty  boys  and  girls  find  in  it  a  home, 
food,  clothes,  work,  play,  love— love  enough  to 
guide  and  teach,  to  "fix  up"  a  little  stubbed  toe, 
and  kiss  Tommy  good-night.  Dr.  Grenfell  finds 
it  difficult  to  remember  just  how  many  empty 
Iieds  there  happen  to  be  in  this  home.  He  some- 
times dismays  the  matron  by  bringing  her  five 
children  when  she  has  room  for  only  one,  and 
she  is  obliged  to  put  the  facts  of  the  case  in  black 
and  white  and  see  that  the  paper  is  in  the  doctor's 
pocket  when  he  sets  out  for  the  Labrador. 

In  the  orphanage,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  fishermen,  grace  is  said  before  the  meal  and 
after.  And  in  that  sunny  room,  among  so  many 
clean  bright  faces,  one  is  glad  to  ask  a  blessing 
twice.  The  dinner  may  be  only  fish  and  beans, 
cornmeal  mush  and  hard  bread,  but  it  tastes  good, 
and  there  is  enough  for  two  helpings  all  around. 
On  the  Labrador  there  are  little  ones  who  often 
have  only  bread  and  tea. 

The  captain  said  we  'd  be  having  a  picnic  out 
at  Fishing  Point  some  day,  and  the  thrilling  mo- 
ment arrived,  with  sandwiches  in  the  basket  and 
pink  and  white  candy  rattling  in  the  tin  box. 
We  set  out  gleefully.  Up  the  hill  path  (there  are 
no  roads  in  St.  Anthony),  past  the  tiny  "Spot 
Cash''  store,  the  little  white  church,  the  mission 
school-house,  then  across  a  brook  and  over  a 
bank  of  fleurs-de-lis,  by  fishermen's  houses,  where 
nets  are  drying  in  the  sun.  along  the  pebbly  shore, 
up  on  the  rocks,  up  and  up— that  's  the  way  to 
Fishing  Point.  We  sat  down  in  a  wide  grassy 
place  by  a  crowd  of  bluebells,  on  one  side  the 
quiet  harbor,  on  the  other,  jagged  cliffs  and  the 
noisy  sea.  Out  beyond  the  breakers  fishermen 
in  bobbing  dories  were  "jigging"  for  cod. 


The  jam  was  (|uite  tliick  in  the  sandwiches,  and 
Mary  Ann  sipped  her  lime-juice  as  though  she 
wished  it  would  last  all  day.  But  soon  even  pink 
and  white  candy  was  forgotten  in  a  sudden  scur- 
rying race  for  the  rocks.  I-'ragrant  little  bal- 
sams were  brushed  aside  and  every  mossy  cranny 
explored.  Who  would  find  a  new  flower  ?  Tim- 
othy,   the    merry,    brown    Eskimo    lad,    squinted 
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through   my  hand-lens   at   a   wee  pink  blossom. 
"Oh  look,  Miss!  ain't  he  a  pretty  one?" 

"I  believe  I  've  got  a  new  fern !"  shouted  Caleb, 
running  up  quite  out  of  breath;  "I  believe  I 
'ave  !"  And  now  it  is  Stewart's  voice  ahead  of 
us.  "A  white-cap,  Miss!  See-he  's  pitched  on 
the  top  branch:  take  a  spy  at  him,  Miss!"  and 
Stewart  puts  the  bird-glasses  into  my  hands. 
Sure  enough,  it  is  the  white-crowned  sparrow, 
that  rare  migrant  of  our  home  fields.  He  looks  as 
friendly  as  a  robin,  and  wears  his  white  crown 
as  lightly  as  though  it  were  a  snowflake.  But 
enough  of  birds  and  flowers— the  Harvard  fresh- 
man is  punting  a  football.  Johnny  with  the 
crooked  back  cannot  join  in  the  scrimmage,  but 
he  rolls  himself  over  and  over  on  the  ground, 
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shouting  in  his  laughter,  -Qh,  Miss,  ain't  it  jist 
a  daisy  picnic!"  Wilfred,  the  little  Indian  boy, 
catches  me  with  both  hands.  "Let  's  never  go 
away  from  this  place,  Miss.  Let  "s  build  a  great 
bi<'  white  palace  here-and  stay  torever  !  '     But 
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nets,  the  place  where  his  own  small  boys  sport 
on  the  shore  and  gather  tlowers  "for  Mother." 

When  Dr.  Grenfell  comes  home  and  his  gallant 
little  mission-ship  is  sighted  down  the  harbor, 
there  's  a  stir  in  St.  .Anthony.    The  children  shout 
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low  clouds  hung  over  the  sea,  raindrops  spattered 
us,  dreams  and  all,  and  we  hurried  back  over  the 
rocks,  eating  what  was  left  of  the  pink  and  white 

candy.  , 

At  the  brook  we  met  two  sturdy  little  lads, 
stepping  along  with  their  governess.  Thcv  were 
Wilfred  Grenfell.  Jr..  and  his  brother  Pascoe. 
coming  back  from  their  afternoon  play,  with 
hands  full  of  bluebells.  Yes,  this  was  indeed 
Dr  Grenfeirs  town,  this  place  of  sea  and  rocks, 
of  harbor  homes   and   fishermen   mending   their 
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at  the  or,,hanage  d<,or.  a  crowd  gathers  on  the 
wharf  the  freshmen  tie  old  Billy  to  the  fence  and 
run  "like  Sam  Hill."  The  doctor  comes  ashore, 
hatless,  his  face  bronzed  by  sun  and  wind,  his 
hair  a  trifle  grayer  than  it  was  last  year.  He 
has  a  new  bov  for  the  orphanage  and  a  wee  baby, 
that  nobodv  wanted,  for  the  hospital.  ^^  ith  him 
this  lime  is  an  orthopa-dic  specialist  from  Boston, 
and  now  there  will  be  e.xtra  busy  days  at  the 
hospital  Yesterday  the  Prosfero  arrived,  the 
St      lohn's     boat,     with     thirty     new     patients. 
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"There  's  an  old  man  conic  to  the  hospital,  Miss," 
says  johnny:  "he  "s  come  to  be  cured  of  old  age. 
Hut  there  ain't  no  cure  for  old  age,  is  there.  Miss? 
And  the  new  doctor  from  I'oston,  he  says  he  can 
make  me  straight.  Miss,  hut  it  '11  take  a  long 
spell.  " 

Next  morning  the  "wops,"  white-coated  and 
silent,  are  tiptoeing  in  the  hospital  corridors. 
The  doors  of  the  operating-room  have  swung 
together,  and  Dr.  (irenfell  is  examining  baby 
.Adam's  crooked  legs.  Bobby  comes  next,  a  quiet 
little  chap  with  wistful  brown  eyes,  and  it  takes 
the  doctors  a  long  time  to  mend  his  had  hip.  So 
the  work  goes  on  till  the  end  of  the  day— the 
kind  of  a  day  Dr.  Grenfell  likes  best,  for  he 
knows  that  after  the  fret  and  pain  .\dam's  legs 
will  grow  fat  and  straight  and  Bobby  will  not 
need  his  crutches.  ".\nd  if  they  make  me 
straight,"  says  Johnny,  "then  I  can  have  a  little 
shop  some  day  and  earn  me  livin',  can't  I,  Miss?" 

Sunday  morning  in  Dr.  Cren fell's  town.  I  sit 
by  my  window  in  the  guest  house,  looking  down 
at  the  buttercups  in  the  grass,  from  them  to  the 
little  church  standing  prim  and  white  against  the 
dome  of  Fishing  Point.  A  company  of  fishing- 
smacks  are  anchored  in  the  shining  harbor.  The 
morning  is  clear  and  soundless,  there  's  not  a 
cricket  in  St.  Anthony !  But  now  Rube  has  fin- 
ished milking,  and  cow-bells  tinkle  in  the  lane. 
.\  fisherman  comes  down  the  hill  singing: 

"Come,  Thou  fount  of  every  blessing. 
Tune  niy  heart  to  sing  Thy  grace  ; 
Streams  of  mercy,  never  ceasing. 
Call  for  loudest  songs  of  praise. 

Oh,  to  grace  how  great  a  debtor 

Daily  I  'm  constrained  to  be ! 
Let  that  grace,  now.  like  a  fetter 

Bind  my  wandering  heart  to  Thee." 

I  cannot  sit  long  at  the  window.  There  's 
breakfast  to  get  for  hungry  "wops,"  and  dinner 
to  plan  before  the  church-bells  ring. 

I  am  late.  Johnny  sees  me  come  in  and  calls 
"Hullo,"  right  across  the  church.  The  pretty- 
girl  who  plays  the  organ  cannot  always  follow 
the  notes.  Sometimes  we  have  to  stop  and  begin 
all  over  again,  but  nobody  seems  to  mind;  every- 
body sings,  and  Uncle  Solomon's  lusty  voice  car- 
ries us  through  many  difficulties.  And  I  wonder 
how  many  voices  around  greatei"  organs  are  sing- 
ing together  with  us  away  up  on  the  rocky  tip  of 
Newfoundland : 

"We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling, 
In  a  gr,-ind  and  awful  time. 
In  an  age  on  ages  telling; 
To  be  living  is  sublime." 

There  are  two  services  on  Sunday.  At  six 
o'clock  the  bells  ring  over  the  hills  again  and  out 


across  the  harbor.  ,\gain  the  fishermen  come 
ashore,  (piiet,  sinewy,  weather-beaten  men,  and 
the  little  church  is  full.  Dr.  (Irenfell  is  in  the 
pulpit.  He  reads  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
then  simply,  directly,  earnestly,  he  talks  to  the 
men  he  loves.  His  message  is  for  them,  but,  "I 
wish,"  says  the  Harvard  freshman,  "that  all  the 
fellows  at  home  could  hear  that  !"  We  sing 
again,  and  the  doctor  closes  with  a  jjrayer — "O 
( iod.  make  us  rich,  not  for  this  world,  but  for 
all  time." 

In  the  long  twilight,  men  and  boys  saunter 
down  the  hill  or  stand  talking  in  little  groups. 
The  mission  family  assembles  at  Dr.  (iren fell's 
home.  The  evening  is  cool,  and  we  find  a  bright 
fire  on  the  hearth.  Here  we  chat  together  and 
sing,  going  twice  around  the  circle  for  favorite 
hymns,  and  the  doctor  takes  down  a  book  from 
the  shelf  and  reads  to  us  awhile.  .At  his  feet  sits 
Jack,  small,  curly,  black  Jack  of  ice-pan  fame, 
the  dog  who  helped  to  save  his  master's  life. 

"Come,  Jack,  say  your  prayers."  The  curly  lit- 
tle fellow  obediently  puts  his  paws  on  the  doctor's 
knee,  buries  his  nose  between  them,  and  shuts  his 
eyes  quite  tight.  "Amen,"  says  the  doctor,  and 
Jack  sits  up  fetchingly  for  his  doughnut. 

Outside  the  night  air  is  almost  frosty.  A  big 
moon  is  just  coming  up  over  Fishing  Point.  It 
shines  full  on  the  face  of  the  hospital,  lighting 
the  words  that  are  written  there:  "F.\ith,  Hope, 
AND  Love  abide,  but  the  gre.\test  of  these  is 
Love."  Lights  go  out  in  the  orphanage,  in  the  ' 
guest  house,  in  the 
doctors'  homes,  in 
the  fishermen's 
windows  around 
the  shore,  but  a 
light  still  shines  in 
the  hospital. 

There  's  a  stifled 
moan  in  the  corner 
cot.  It  's  Bobby, 
and  he  's  worse 
again.  A  pleas- 
ant voice  speaks 
softly  above  his 
pillow:  "Bobby— 
Bobby,  see  what 
I  've  got  for  you— some  oranges!  How  'd  you 
like  me  to  fix  a  little  juice  in  a  glass,  so  you 
could  drink  it?" 

"You  ought  to  have  seen  how  pleased  he  was," 
said  the  Harvard  freshman  to  me  next  day. 
"Why,  I  suppose  Bobby  does  n't  get  an  orange 
once  a  year.  Say,  but  that  little  fellow  's  got  the 
most  wonderful  eyes  I  ever  saw.  When  he 
thanked  me  — they  were  full  of  tears!" 
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For  the  two  ensuing  days,  Marcia  and  Janet, 
tense  with  excitement,  discussed  the  most  re- 
cently discovered  inmate  of  "Benedict's  Folly," 
and  watched  incessantly  for  another  glimpse  of 
the  face  behind  the  shutter.  How  was  it,  they 
constantly  demanded  of  each  other,  that  a  girl 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  had  come  to  be  shut  up  in 
the  dreary  old  place?  Was  .she  a  prisoner  there? 
Was  she  a  relative,  friend,  or  servant  ?  Was 
she  free  to  come  and  go  ? 

To  the  latter  question  they  unanimously  voted 
"No !''  How  could  .she  be  aught  else  but  a 
prisoner  when  she  was  never  seen  going  in  or 
out,  was  forced  to  take  her  exercise  after  night- 
fall in  the  dark  garden,  and  was  kept  constantly 
behind  closed  shutters  ?  No  girl  of  that  age  in 
her  right  mind  could  deliberately  choose  a  life 
like  that  ! 

"Do  you  suppose  she  has  always  lived  there?" 
queried  Marcia.  for  the  twentieth  time.  And  as 
Janet  could  answer  it  no  better  than  herself,  she 
propounded  another  question : 

"And  why  do  you  suppose  she  opened  the  shut- 
ter and  looked  out,  seeming  so  delighted,  when 
I  played,  and  then  drew  in  again  so  quickly  when 
we  noticed  her?  Is  she  afraid  of  being  seen, 
too?" 

"Evidently,"  said  Janet.  "She  must  be  as  full 
of  mystery  as  the  rest  of  them.  .Xnd  yet  —  I  can't. 
somehow,  feel  that  she  is  like  them:  she  's  so 
sweet  and  young  and  — oh,  yon  know  what  I 
mean  !" 

Of  course  she  knew,  but  it  did  n't  help  them 
in  the  least  to  solve  this  latest  phase  of  their 
mystery.  Finally  Marcia,  who  still  clung  a  bit 
shyly  to  the  fairy  lore  of  her  earlier  years,  de- 
clared : 

"I  believe  she  's  a  regular  Cinderella,  kept 
there  to  do  all  the  hard  work  of  the  place  by  those 
queer  old  ladies,  and  I  should  n't  be  a  bit  sur- 
prised if  she  's  down  in  the  kitchen  this  minute, 
cleaning  out  the  ashes  of  the  stove !  Come,  Jan, 
let  's  go  for  a  walk,  and  when  we  come  back  I  "11 
play  on  the  violin  by  the  window.  Maybe  our 
little  Cinderella  will  peep  out  again  !" 

The  two  girls  put  on  their  hats  and  strolled 
out  for  their  usual  afternoon  walk  and  treat  of 
ice-cream  soda.     But  they  had  gone  no  farther 


from  their  own  door  than  the  length  of  the  Bene- 
dict brick  wall  when  they  were  suddenly  brought 
to  a  halt  in  front  of  the  closed  gate  by  hearing 
a  sound  on  the  other  side  of  it.  It  was  a  sound 
indicative  of  some  one's  struggling  attempt  to 
open  it— the  click  of  a  key  turning  and  turning 
in  the  lock  and  the  futile  rattling  of  the  iron 
knob.    And  then  the  sound  of  a  voice  murmuring: 

"Oh,  dear!  What  shall  I  do?  I  can't  get  this 
open  !" 

"Janet."  whispered  Marcia,  "that  's  not  the 
voice  of  ]\Iiss  Benedict!  I  kno2t.'  it!  I  believe 
it  's  Cinderella,  and  she  's  trying  to  run  away! 
What  shall  we  do — stay  here?" 

"No,"  Janet  whispered  back.  "Let  's  just  stroll 
on  a  little  way.  and  then  turn  back.  We  can  see 
what  happens  then  without  seeming  to  be  watch- 
ing." 

They  walked  on  quickly  for  a  number  of  yards, 
and  then  turned  to  approach  the  gate  again. 
Even  as  they  did  so  they  saw  it  open,  and  out 
stepped  a  little  figure. 

It  was  not  Miss  Benedict !  The  slim,  trim 
little  girlish  form  was  clad  in  plain  dark  clothes 
of  a  slightly  unfamiliar  cut.  But  the  face  was  the 
one  that  had  appeared  in  the  upper  window,  and 
the  thick  .golden  curls  were  surmounted  by  a 
black  velvet  tam-o'-shanter.  On  her  arm  she  car- 
ried a  small  market-basket,  and  her  eyes  had  a 
bewildered,  almost  frightened,  look. 

In  their  excited  interest  Marcia  and  Janet  had, 
quite  unconsciously,  stopped  short  where  they 
were  and  waited  to  see  which  way  their  Cinder- 
ella would  turn.  But  though  they  stood  so  for 
an  appreciable  moment,  she  turned  neither  way, 
and  only  stood,  her  back  to  the  gate,  gazing  un- 
certainly to  the  right  and  left.  And  then,  per- 
ceivin.g  them,  she  seemed  to  take  a  sudden  reso- 
lution, and  turned  to  them  appealingly. 

■'Oh,  please,  conid  you  direct  me  how  to  find 
this?"  she  asked,  holding  out  a  slip  of  paper. 
Marcia  hurried  to  her  side  and  read  the  written 
address.  And  when  she  had  read  it,  she  realized 
that  it  was  the  little  grocery-shop  on  the  other 
side  of  town  where  she  had  once  encountered 
Miss  Benedict. 

"Why,  certainly !"  she  cried.  "You  walk  over 
five  i)locks  in  that  direction,  then  turn  to  your 
left  and  down  three.  You  can't  miss  it;  it  's 
right  next  to  a  shoemaker's  place." 

The  child  looked  more  bewildered  than  ever, 
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and  her  eyes  strayed  to  the  busy  street-crossing 
near  which  they  stood,  crowded  with  hurrying 
trucks  and  automobiles. 

"Thank  you !"  she  faltered.  "Do  I  go  this 
way?"  And  then,  with  sudden  candor,  "You  see, 
I  'm  strange  in  these  streets."  Her  voice  was 
clear  and  pretty,  but  her  accent  markedly  un- 
American.     Roth  girls  half  consciously  noted  it. 

"See  here,"  said  Marcia ;  "would  you  care  to 
have  us  take  you  there?  We  're  not  going  in 
any  special  direction,  and  I  've  been  there  before." 

An  infinitely  relieved  expression  came  over  the 
girl's  face.  "Oh,  zi'oiild  you  be  so  kind?  I  'm 
just— just  scared  to  death  on  these  streets!" 

They  turned  to  accompany  her,  one  on  each 
siile,  and  piloted  her  safely  across  the  busy 
avenue.  Then,  in  the  quiet  stretch  of  the  next 
block,  they  proceeded  together  in  complete  and 
embarrassing  silence. 

It  was  a  silence  that  Marcia  and  Janet  had 
fully  expected  their  companion  to  break— possibly 
to  reveal  some  reason  for  her  errand  and  her 
strangeness  in  the  streets.  They  themselves  hesi- 
tated to  say  much,  for  fear  of  seeming  curious  or 
anxious  to  force  her  confitlence.  But  she  said  not 
a  word.  The  strain  at  last  became  too  much  for 
Janet. 

"I  don't  blame  you  for  feeling  nervous  in  these 
city  streets,"  she  began.  "I  'm  a  country  girl 
myself,  and  I  act  like  a  scared  rabbit  whenever 
1  go  out  alone  here."  The  girl  turned  to  her 
with  a  little  confiding  gesture. 

"I  've  never  been  out  in  them  alone  before," 
she  said.  Then  there  was  another  silence  during  - 
which  iMarcia  and  Janet  both  searched  frantically 
in  their  minds  for  something  else  to  say.  But  it 
was  the  girl  herself  who  broke  the  silence  the 
second  time. 

"Thank  you  for  your  music  the  other  day."  she 
said,  turning  to  Marcia.  "I  heard  you.  I  often 
hear  you  and  listen." 

"Oh,  I  'm  so  glad  you  liked  it !"  cried  ]\Iarcia. 
"Do  you  care  for  music?" 

"I  adore  it,"  she  replied  simply. 

"Look  here  I"  exclaimed  Marcia,  suddenly ; 
"how  did  you  know  it  was  I  that  played  the 
violin?  " 

"Because  I  've  watched  you  often  —  through  the 
slats!'' 

Marcia  and  Janet  exchanged  glances.  So  the 
watching  was  not  all  on  their  side  of  the  fence ! 
Here  was  a  revelation  ! 

"That  last  thing  you  played  the  other  day- 
will  you  —  will  you  tell  me  what  it  was?"  went  on 
their  new  companion,  shyly. 

"Why.  that  was  Schumann's  'Trilumerei,'  "  an- 
swered Marcia.    "I  love  it,  don't  you?" 


"Yes,  but  I  never  heard  it  before;  that  is,  I 
never  remember  hearing  it,  and  yet— somehow  I 
seemed  to  know  it.  I  can't  think  why.  I  don't 
understand.     It  's  as  if  I  'd  dreamed  it,  I  think." 

Marcia  and  Janet  again  exchanged  glances. 
What  a  strange  child  this  w'as,  who  talked  of 
having  "dreamed"  music  that  was  quite  familiar 
to  almost  every  one. 

"Perhaps  you  heard  it  at  a  concert,"  suggested 
Janet. 

"I  never  went  to  a  concert,"  she  replied,  much 
to  their  amazement.  .Vnd  then,  perceiving  their 
surprise,  she  added : 

"You  see,  I  've  always  lived  'way  off  in  the 
country,  in  just  a  little  village— till  now." 

"Oh— yes,"  answered  Janet,  pretending  en- 
lightenment, though  in  truth  she  and  Marcia  were 
more  bewildered  than  ever. 

But  by  this  time  they  had  reached  the  little 
grocery-shop,  and  all  proceeded  inside  while  their 
new  friend  made  her  purchases.  These  she  read 
off  slowly  from  a  slip  of  paper,  and  the  grocer 
packed  them  in  her  basket.  But  when  it  came 
to  paying  for  them  and  making  change,  she  be- 
came entangled  in  a  fresh  puzzle. 

"I  think  you  said  these  eggs  were  a  shilling?" 
she  ventured  to  the  grocer. 

"Shilling— no !  I  said  they  were  a  quarter," 
he  retorted  impatiently. 

"A  quarter?"  she  queried,  and  turned  question- 
ing eyes  to  her  two  friends. 

"He  means  this,"  said  Marcia.  picking  out  a 
twentv-five-cent  piece  from  the  change  the  girl 
held.  ' 

"Oh,  thank  you !  I  don't  understand  this 
American  money,"  she  explained.  And  Marcia 
and  Janet  added  another  query  to  their  rapidly 
growing  mental  list. 

On  the  way  back  home,  however,  she  grew 
silent  again,  and  though  the  girls  chatted  back 
and  forth  about  quite  impersonal  matters,  — the 
crowded  streets,  the  warm  weather,  the  sights 
they  passed,— she  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  the 
conversation.  And  the  nearer  they  drew  to  their 
destination,  the  more  depressed  she  appeared  to 
become.  ■  At  last  they  reached  the  gate. 

"Shall  you  be  going  out  again  to-morrow?" 
ventured  Marcia.  "If  so,  we  will  go  with  you, 
if  you  care  to  have  us,  till  you  get  used  to  the 
streets." 

The  girl  gave  her  a  sudden,  pleased  glance. 
"I— I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "You  see.  Miss 
Benedict  hurt  her  ankle  a  day  or  two  ago.  and 
she  can't  get  around  much,  so— so  I  'm  doing 
this  for  her.  If  she  wants  me  to  go  to-morrow, 
I  will.  I  'd  be  so  glad  to  go  with  you.  How 
shall  I  let  vou  know?" 
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"Just  hang  a  white  handkerchief  to  your  shut- 
ter before  you  go,  and  we  '11  see  it.  We  '11  watch 
for  it !''  cried  Marcia,  inventing  the  signal  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  And  then,  impetuously,  she 
ad<led : 

''My  name  is  Marcia  Brett,  and  this  is  Janet 
McNeil.  Won't  you  tell  us  yours,  if  we  're  to 
be  friends?" 

"I  'm  Cecily  Marlowe,"  she  answered,  "and 
I  'ni  so  glad  to  know  you."  As  she  spoke  she  was 
fumbling  with  the  big  key,  in  the  lock  of  the 
gate,  and  as  the  latter  swung  open,  she  turned 
once  more  to  face  them,  with  a  little  pent-up  sob : 
"I  don't  know  why  I  'm  here— and  I  'm  so 
lonely !''  Then,  frightened  at  having  revealed  so 
much,  she  turned  quickly  away  and  shut  the  gate. 

As  they  listened  to  her  footsteps  retreating  up 
the  path  and  the  closing  of  the  front  door  Marcia 
and  Janet  turned  to  each  other,  a  thousand  ques- 
tions burning  on  their  tongues.  But  all  they 
could  exclaim  in  one  breath  was : 

"Did  you  ever!" 

Ch.\pter  IV 

THE  B.\CKWARD   GLANCE 

The  next  twenty-four  hours  were  spent  in  de- 
lightful speculation.  So  her  name  was  Cecily 
Marlowe !  Was  she  any  relation  of  Miss  Bene- 
dict? "Marlowe"  and  "Benedict"  were  certainly 
dissimilar  enough. 

"But  then  she  might  be  a  relation  on  Miss 
Benedict's  mother's  side,"  suggested  Marcia. 

"Does  it  sound  likely  when  you  think  what  she 
said  just  at  the  last— that  she  did  n't  know  why 
she  was  there?"  replied  Janet,  scornfully.  "She 
could  n't  be  in  doubt  about  it  if  she  were  a  reh- 
tion,  either  come  on  a  visit  or  there  to  stay !" 
Which  argument  settled  that  question. 

"But  where  do  you  suppose  she  has  come 
from?''  marveled  Marcia.  "She  said  she  'd  al- 
ways lived  in  a  little  country  village,  and  she 
did  n't  know  a  thing  about  American  money. 
She  's  foreign— that  's  certain.  Even  her  clothes 
and  her  way  of  speaking  show  it.  But  from 
where?" 

"Did  you  notice  that  she  said  'shilling'?"  sug- 
gested Janet.  "That  shows  she  must  be  ICnglish. 
She  looks  English.  Now  will  you  tell  mc  how 
she  could  get  'way  over  here  from  England  and 
not  know  why  she  had  come  ?" 

"It  sounds  as  if  she  might  have  been  kidnapped," 
said  Marcia.  "Why,  Janet !  this  is  precisely  like 
a  mystery  in  a  book.  Do  you  realice  it?  And 
here  we  are  living  right  next  door  to  it !  It  's 
too  good  to  be  true  !" 

Janet's  mind  had.  however,  gone  ol'f  on  another 
tack.    "I  can't  understand  that  remark  she  made 


about  the  music.  'Triiumerei'  is  certainly  about 
as  well  known  as  any  piece  of  classic  music.  She 
said  she  never  remembered  hearing  it,  and  yet  it 
seems  somehow  familiar  to  her.  Can  you  make 
anything  out  of  tliatf" 

Marcia  could  n't.  "Maybe  it  's  all  just  a  no- 
tion," she  suggested  helplessly.  "Suppose  I  play 
some  on  the  violin  here  in  our  window  right  now. 
She  seems  to  enjoy  it  so.  And  maybe  she  '11  open 
her  shutter  again." 

.So  they  sat  on  the  window-seat,  and  Marcia 
jilayed  her  very  best,  including  the  "Traumerei," 
but  no  golden  head  appeared  from  behind  the 
shutter  that  afternoon. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Janet.  "We  '11  see  her  to- 
morrow, most  likely.  Perhaps  she  's  busy  down- 
stairs now." 

"But  is  n't  she  the  prettiest  little  thing  !"  mused 
Alarcia,  reminiscently.  "The  loveliest  big  blue 
eyes,  and  curly  golden  hair,  and  such  a  trusting 
look  in  her  face,  somehow !  It  went  right  down 
to  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart,  if  it  does  n't 
sound  silly  to  put  it  that  way." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  agreed  Janet.  "I  felt  the  same 
way.    But  does  n't  it  strike  you  queer  that—" 

"Oh,  the  whole  thing  's  queer !"  interrupted 
Marcia.  "The  queerest  I  ever  heard  of.  I  guess 
you  agree  with  me  now,  Janet,  that  I  had  a 
secret  worth  talking  about  in  'Benedict's  Eolly.' 
But  let  's  wait  till  to-morrow  and  see  what  hap- 
pens." 

The  morrow  came  and  went,  however,  and 
nothing  happened  at  all.  Hour  .itter  hour  the 
two  girls  watched  for  the  signal  of  the  white 
handkerchief,  but  every  shuttered  window  of 
the  old  mansion  remained  blank.  Neither  did 
any  one  go  in  or  out  of  the  gate.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  Marcia  played  again  at  the  window, 
but  the  sweetest  music  called  forth  not  a  single 
sign  from  behind  the  walls  of  the  house  next 
door.    Janet  had  but  one  solution  to  offer. 

"They  probably  did  n't  need  any  marketing 
done  to-day,  so  she  naturally  did  n't  go  out." 

"But  why  could  n't  she  have  at  least  looked 
out  a  moment  from  her  window  ?"  cried  Marcia, 
disconsolately.  "Surely  that  would  have  been 
ca.sy  to  do,  when  she  said  she  cared  so  much  for 
the  music.  She  must  have  known  I  was  playing 
just  for  her  !" 

"She  may  have  been  somewhere  in  the  house 
where  she  could  n't.  You  can't  tell,  and  ought  n't 
to  blame  her  without  know.ing,"  declared  Janet, 
defending  the  conduct  of  the  mysterious  Cecily. 
"To-morrow  we   11  see  her  again,  no  doubt." 

On  the  morrow  her  prophecj'  was  fulfilled. 
They  did  see  her  again,  but  under  circumstances 
so  peculiar  that  they  were  quite  dumfounded. 
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All  the  morning  they  watched  anJ-  waitetl  in 
vain  fur  some  signal  from  the  npper  window. 
But  none  came.  And  the  main  part  of  the  after- 
noon passed  in  precisely  the  same  way.  They 
sat  very  conspicuously  in  their  own  window- 
seat,  so  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  Cecily's 
mind  about  their  being  at  home.  Marcia  even 
ditl  a  little  violin  practice  while  they  waited.  And 
still  there  was  no  sign.  Suddenly,  about  five 
o'clock,  Janet  clutched  at  her  chum's  arm. 

"Look !"  she  cried. 

Marcia  looked,  and  down  the  path  from  the 
front  door  of  the  strange  house  she  saw  Cecily, 
dressed  to  go  out,  approaching  the  gate.  It  was 
plain  that  she  was  hound  on  another  marketing 
expedition  for  the  basket  hung  from  her  arm. 

"l\'cU:  what  do  you  make  of  that!"  exclaimed 
Marcia  in  bewilderment.    "Did  she  signal  to  us?" 

"Xo,  she  did  n't,"  returned  Janet.  "I  've 
watched  every  minute.  She  could  n't  have  for- 
gotten it.  But,  do  you  know,  there  may  be  some 
very  good  reason  why  she  did  n't  — or  could  n't  — 
and  perhaps  she  's  hoping  we  '11  see  her,  and  be 
on  hand  outside,  anyway,  as  we  promised." 

"Rut  she  must  have  seen  us  sitting  in  the  win- 
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clow,"  argued  ^larcia.  "She  might  at  least  have 
looked  up  and  waved  her  hand,  or  nodded,  or 
smiled— or  something !'' 

Cecily,  meanwhile,  was  fumbling  with  the  lock 
of  the  big  old  gate,  which  seemed,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  to  give  her  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

"Come,"  cried  Janet  to  JMarcia.  "We  "11  just 
about  have  time  to  catch  her  if  we  hurry."  And 
seizing  their  hats,  the  girls  hastened  downstairs. 
Their  front  door  closed  behind  them  just  as  Cecily 
came  abreast  of  them.  What  happened  next  was 
like  a  blow  in  the  face  ! 

They  had  started  forward,  each  with  a  friendly 
smile,  expecting  their  new  companion  to  meet 
them  in  similar  fashion.  To  their  amazement, 
Cecily  Marlowe,  after  the  first  sudden  look  into 
their  faces,  dropped  her  eyes,  and  passed  them  by 
without  a  look,  precisely  as  if  they  were  utter 
strangers  to  her. 

Both  girls  gasped,  stared  at  her  departing  fig- 
lu'e  till  she  turned  the  corner,  and  then  into  each 
other's  faces. 

"The  ungrateful  little  thing!"  Marcia  presently 
exploded.  "If  that  was  n't  the  'cut  direct,'  I  've 
never  seen  it  before  !" 

"An  unmistakable  way  of  telling  us  to  mind 
our  own  business !"  even  Janet  had  to  admit. 
"How  humiliating  !     And  yet—" 

"Yet— what?"  demanded  Marcia,  indignantly. 
"You  're  surely  not  going  to  try  to  excuse  such 
inexcusable  conduct  as  that!  I  see  very  plainly 
what  's  happened.  She  's  thought  it  over  and 
decided  that  we  were  meddlesome  and  just  trying 
lo  f>iisli  an  acquaintance  with  her,  and  she  thinks 
she  's  a  little  too  exclusive  for  that  kind  of  thing, 
and  the  simple  remedy  was  to  'cut  us  dead' !  " 
Marcia  was  quite  out  of  breath  when  she  fniished 
this  summing  up. 

"It  docs  look  like  it,"  Janet  admitted.  "Hut 
somehow,  even  yet,  I  can't  feel  that  she  icflii/ii/ 
to  do  it— of  her  own  accord,  I  mean." 

Pint  Marcia  could  n't  see  it  in  that  light.  They 
discussed  the  (piestion  hotly,  still  standing  on  the 
front  stoop  of  the  apartment.  So  long,  in  fact,  did 
they  argue  it  back  and  forth,  turning  and  twist- 
ing the  sorry  little  occurrence,  viewing  it  in  every 
possible  light,  that  before  they  realized  it,  Cecily 
was  rcttirning.  her  errands  accomplished.  How 
she  had  managed  to  find  her  way  and  cross  the 
streets  in  safety,  they  could  only  conjecture. 

To  reach  her  own  gate,  .she  had  to  pass  directly 
by  where  they  were  standing,  and  they  saw  her 
approaching  down  the  block. 

"Here  she  comes,"  muttered  Marcia.  "Now, 
let  's  stand  right  here  and  watch  her  as  she  goes 
by  She  can't  lielfi  but  see  us.  We  'II  give  her 
one  more  chance  to  do  the  proper  thing." 


And  so  they  waited,  breathless,  expectant,  while 
the  girl  came  rapidly  on,  her  eyes  cast  down, 
watching  the  pavement.  But  even  when  she  was 
quite  in  front  of  them,  she  did  not  once  look  up, 
and  without  comment  their  gaze  followed  her 
retreating  figure  to  the  gate. 

.\s  she  fitted  the  big  key  and  swung  the  gate 
open,  they  were  just  about  to  turn  to  each  other 
in  angry  impatience  when  something  else  hap- 
pened. 

Cecily  Marlowe  turned  her  head  and  looked 
back  at  them  for  one  long,  tense  moment.  It 
was  such  a  wistful,  imploring  look,  a  gaze  so 
full  of  appeal  for  forgiveness,  so  plainly  in  con- 
trast with  her  recent  conduct,  that  their  hearts 
melted  at  once. 

Simultaneously  they  waved  their  hands  and 
smiled  to  her,  and  she  smiled  back  in  return,  the 
most  adorable  little  smile  in  the  world,  full  of 
trust  and  confidence  and  utter  .friendliness. 

Then  she  hurried  in  and  closed  the  gate,  leaving 
her  two  new  friends  outside  more  bewildered 
than  ever ! 

Ch.\pter  V 

THE    n.VNDKERCHIEF   IN'   THE   WINDOW 

The  next  day  was  spent  by  the  two  girls  in  an 
expedition  to  one  of  the  near-by  ocean  beaches 
with  Aunt  Minerva.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  was  a  treat  that  would  have  delighted 
their  hearts.  But,  as  matters  stood,  they  only 
chafed  with  impatience  to  be  back  at  their  bed- 
room window,  watching  the  house  next  door.  The 
date  for  the  trip,  however,  had  been  set  some 
time  before,  and  .A-unt  Minerva  would  have 
thought  it  very  strange  if  they  had  begged  off, 
for  any  such  flimsy  reason  as  they  could  have 
offered. 

The  day  after  found  them  again  on  watch, 
though  what  they  expected  to  see  they  could  n't 
have  told.  It  was  plain  that,  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances, Cecily  Marlowe's  friendly  feeling  toward 
them  was  undiminished.  The  charming  backward 
smile  had  indicated  that  unmistakably.  But  how 
to  make  it  fit  in  with  her  refusal  to  signal  and 
her  forbidding  conduct  they  could  not  under- 
stand, and  the  mystery  kept  them  in  a  constant 
ferment  of  surmise. 

But  even  as  they  sat  discussing  it  next  morn- 
ing, their  fancy-work  lying  unheeded  in  their 
lajis,  they  looked  out  suddenly  with  a  sinnilta- 
neous  gasp  of  astonishment  and  delight.  There 
was  a  tiny  white  handkerchief  attached  to  the 
shutter  in  the  upper  window  and  fluttering  in  the 
breeze  ! 

"It  's  the  signal— our  signal!"  cried  Marcia. 
"Now  what  shall  we  do?— show  that  we  've  seen 
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it  by  waving  something?     Mere   's-niy   red   silk 
scarf." 

'•No,"  decided  Janet.     '  rerhaps  she  'd  ratlier 
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not  have  us  do  anything  that  might  attract  atten- 
tion. Let  's  go  right  down  to  the  street,  as  we 
said  we  would,  and  see  if  she  's  there." 

They  lost  not  a  moment's  time  in  reaching  their 
front  steps.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  Cecily  till 
they  had  come  abreast  of  the  Benedict  gate.  This 
they  discovered  ajar,  and  two  blue  eyes  peeping 
out  of  a  narrow  crack.  As  they  came  in  sight, 
there  was  a  smothered  exclamation,  "Oh  !   I   'm 


so  glad !"     The   gate   opened   wider,   and   Cecily 
stood  before  them. 

"Vou  are  so  good!"  she  began  at  once,  in  a 
low  voice,  stretching  out  both  hands  to 
them.  "I  was  afraid  you— you  would 
n't  come.  I  left  the  signal  there  almost 
all  day  yesterday—" 

"We  were  away !"  cried  Marcia, 
promptly.  "I  'm  so  sorry.  We  went—" 
"Oh,  then  — oh,  it  's  all  right !" 
breathed  Cecily,  in  relief.  "I  was  sure 
you  were  angry  at— at  the  way— I 
acted." 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Marcia's  tongue 
to  demand  why  she  had  acted  so,  but 
she  refrained.  And  Cecily  hurried  on  : 
"I  — I  just  had  to  signal  for  you.  I  — 
we  are  in  great  trouble — and  I  don't 
know  what  to  do." 

"Oh,  what  is  it?"  cried  both  girls  to- 
gether. 

"Miss— Miss  Benedict  is  very  ill," 
she  continued  hesitatingly.  "She  —  she 
fell  and  hurt  her  ankle  the  other  day, 
and— and  it  's  been  getting  worse  ever 
since.  She  's  in  bed— suffering  great 
pain  both  yesterday  and  to-day.  It  's 
terribly  swelled — " 

"But  why  does  n't  she  send  for  a  doc- 
tor?" interrupted  Janet,  hastily.     "She 
•  ought  to  have  one  if  it  's  as  bad  as 
that." 

"I  asked  her  that,  too,  yesterday,  and 
she  only  said :  'No,  no  !  I  cannot,  must 
not  have  a  doctor,  child  !'  And  when  I 
asked  what  I  could  do  for  her,  she  an- 
swered. 'I  don't  know,  I  'm  sure  !'  So 
there  she  lies— just  suffering.  And— 
and  I  could  n't  think  of  anything  else  to 
do,  so  I  signaled  to  you.  You  are  my 
only  friends— in  all  this  city!" 

There  was  something  infinitely  pa- 
thetic about  the  way  she  brought  out 
this  last  statement.  It  touched  the  hearts 
of  both  her  listeners,  and  because  of  it 
they  inwardly  forgave  her,  once  and 
for  all,  for  any  action  of  hers  that  had 
offended  them.  And  they  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  comment  on  the  strangeness  of  IMiss 
Benedict's  behavior. 

"Well,  if  she  won't  have  a  doctor,  we  must 
think  what  else  there  is  to  be  done,"  began  Janet, 
practically. 

"I  wish  you  'd  let  me  bring  Aunt  Minerva  in 
to  see  her,"  said  Marcia.  "She  hurt  her  ankle 
just  like  that,  two  years  ago,  and  she  'd  know 
exactly  what  —  " 
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"Oh,  no,  no !"  cried  Cecily,  starting  forwarii. 
"Miss  Benedict  would  not  want  that— does  not 
want  to  see  any  one.  Please— /'/ca.fc  do  not  even 
mention  to  your  aunt  anything  about  her— or  me ! 
Miss  Benedict  would  not  wish  it." 

The  request  was  certainly  very  peculiar,  but 
the  girls  were  able  to  conceal  their  surprise,  great 
as  it  was.  "Very  well,"  said  Marcia,  soothingly. 
"If  you  'd  rather  have  it  that  way,  we  certainly 
won't  speak  of  it.  But  I  've  just  had  another 
idea.  I  remember  Aunt  Minerva  had  a  certain 
kind  of  salve  that  she  used  for  her  ankle,  and  she 
kept  it  tightly  bandaged  on.  It  ditl  her  lots  of 
good — cured  her,  in  fact.  Now  I  believe  I  could 
get  that  salve  at  a  drug-store  here—" 

"Oh,  could  you?"  exclaimed  Cecily,  in  immense 
relief.     "Let  us  go  at  once." 

"But  you  need  n't  trouble  to  go,"  said  Marcia. 
"We  won't  be  ten  minutes  anil  will  come  right 
back  with  it." 

"I  prefer  to  go,"  replied  Cecily  Marlowe,  with 
such  an  air  of  quiet  finality  that  neither  dared 
to  question  it.  All  three  started  out,  after  Cecily 
had  locked  the  gate,  and  proceeded  to  the  nearest 
drug-store.  Here  Marcia  made  the  purchase,  and 
paid  for  it  from  the  change  in  her  own  hand-bag. 
But  when  they  were  outside  the  store  Cecily 
turned  to  her  gravely : 

"I  have  a  little  English  money  of  my  own,  but 
I  did  not  like  to  offer  it  in  the  shop.  If  you  will 
—will  tell  me  how  much  the  salve  cost— in  shill- 
ings—I will  give  it  to  you."  And  she  held  out 
several  English  shillings  to  Marcia. 

"Oh,  you  need  n't  do  that !  I  'm  glad  to  be  able 
to  think  of  something  to  do  for  Miss  Benedict. 
It  's  such  a  little  matter—" 

"Please  I"  reiterated  Cecily.  "I  wish  to  tell  her 
I  bought  it  myself." 

"Why?"  cried  Marcia,  and  then  the  next  mo- 
ment wished  she  could  recall  a  question  that 
seemed  to  border  on  the  personal, 

"Because  1  — I  dare  not  tell  her  1  have— have 

( To  be . 


been  talking  to  you  !"  hesitated  Cecily,  in  an  un- 
usual burst  of  candor.  And  after  that  revelation 
they  all  walked  back  to  the  gate  in  an  uneasy 
silence, 

^\'hen  they  stood  again  in  front  of  the  blank 
barrier  to  the  mysterious  house,  Cecily  turned 
to  Marcia. 

"I  love  your  music,"  she  said.  "I  always  listen 
to  it  whenever  you  play.  I  knew  you  had  been 
playing— just  for  me— these  last  few  days,  and 
I  wanted  to  look  out  of  my  window  and— and 
wave  to  j'ou,  but— I  must  not.  I  am  always 
there  —  when  you  play — listening.  I  wanted  you 
to  know  it.'' 

"Oh.  I  'm  so  glad  !"  cried  Marcia.  delightedly. 
"I  hoped  it  would  please  you.  I  'II  play  more 
than  ever  now.  I  '11  do  all  mv  practising  there, 
too." 

"Cecily, "  said  Janet,  abruptly,  venturing  on 
personal  ground  for  the  first  time,  "you  are  very 
lonely  there,  in  that  big  house,  with  no  other 
young  folks,  are  n't  you  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Cecily,  speaking  very  low, 
and  glancing  in  an  uncertain  way  at  the  gate. 

"W^ell,  why  don't  you  ask— er— Miss  Benedict, 
if  you  could  n't  run  in  and  visit  us  once  in  a 
while,  or  go  out  for  a  walk  with  us  sometimes? 
Surely  she  would  n't  object  to  that." 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  cried  Cecily,  hastily.  "I  'd— oh, 
I'.ozu  I  d  love  to,  but — but — it  would  n't  do, — it 
would  n't  be  allowed !  No,  I  must  not."  There 
was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

"At  least,  then,"  added  Marcia,  "you  '11  let  us 
know  if  you  need  anything  else— you  '11  signal 
to  us?" 

"Yes,"  said  Cecily,  "I  '11  do  that."  She  got  out 
the  key,  and  unlocked  the  gate.  Then  she  faced 
them  with  a  sudden,  passionate  sob. 

"You  are  so  wonderfully  good  to  me!  I  love 
you— both!     You  're  all  I  have  to— care  for!" 

Then  the  gate  was  shut,  and  they  heard  her 
footste])S  fleeing  up  the  pathway. 

ontinuet^.) 


THE  FROST  FAIRIES 


On  frosty  eves,  when  crickets  cheep. 
Their  watch  the  winter  fairies  keep. 

And  by  the  light 

Of  moonbeams  white 
Weave  silver  laces  while  I  sleep. 


Yes,  when  the  daylight  comes  again, 

I  find  they  've  worked  with  might  and  inain ; 

For  frills  and  stars 

And  crinkly  bars 
Make  curtains  on  mv  window-pane. 

Mclz'ille  Chati-r. 


■BY  THE  LIGHT  OF  MOONBEAMS  WHITE  WEAVE  SILVER  LACES.' 


AKBAR  AND  BIRBAL 

BY  ARTHUR  GUITERMAN 


AS  TO  rOETS 
The  Emperor  Akbar,  Lord  of  Tnd,  awoke 
And,  half  in  jest,  to  Rajah  Birbal  spoke: 

"My  poet-friend,  in  Bhoja  Razu's  days 
The  minstrel  Kalidasa  filled  the  air 
With  mighty  harmonies :  but  tell  me,  where 
Is  he  that  fitly  sings  thy  monarch's  ])raise?" 

Then  I>irbal,  wit  and  scholar,  bowed  his  head 
In  playful  reverence,  while  thus  he  said: 

"Great  Bhoja  Razu  proved  a  worthy  king; 
Rich  gifts  he  gave  to  wise  and  witty  men ; 
When  kings  like  Bhoja  Razu  come  again. 
Like  Kalidasa  other  bards  shall  sing." 

TIIK  TALK  OF  THE  HI-IND  MEN 
"A  RLIND  man's  wealth  is  in  God's  keeping,"  quoth 
Badaoni  Khan. 

"Ill  is  it  then  in  Agra,"  laughed  the  Rajah  Bir- 
bal :  "for  here  be  there  more  of  the  blind  than  of 
those  whose  eyes  are  opened  !" 

"O  my  lord,  how  long  wilt  thou  bear  with  this 
fool?"'  muttered  Badaoni  in  the  ear  of  the  king. 
"I  pray  thee,  command  him  to  prove  his  word  of 
folly,  so  that  he  be  justly  shamed." 

And  the  king  did  even  so. 

And  Birbal  said:  "I  brush  my  lord's  golden 
slippers  with  mine  eyelashes.  Let  my  lord  bid 
one  of  the  royal  scribes  follow  me  into  the  pub- 
lic road;  there  will  we  stand  for  an  hour's  space, 
and  the  scribe  shall  make  a  score  on  his  tablets 
for  each  of  those  that  pass  — the  blind  and  the 
seeing." 

So  was  it  done.  And  when,  after  an  hour's 
space,  Birbal  and  the  scribe  returned  to  the  court, 
Akbar  said,  "Scribe,  say  what  is  noted  upon  thy 
tablets." 

And  the  scribe  replied,  "My  lords,  the  tablets 
record  that  of  the  blind  two  thousand  passed,  but 
of  the  seeing  not  one." 

Then  Badaoni  grew  exceeding  wroth  ( for 
though  he  was  a  learned  man  there  was  in  him 
no  seed  of  mirth  or  laughter),  and  he  cried; 
"How  can  this  be?  Scribe,  didst  thou  thyself 
count  these  men  ?" 

"Nay,"  replied  the  scribe,  "I  did  but  score  as 
my  lord  the  rajah  bade  me." 

"That  do  I  well  believe !"  sneered  Badaoni. 
"Now,  I  charge  thee,  tell  to  the  king  truly  that 
which  thou  sawest  with  thine  own  eyes." 


"My  lords,"  spake  the  scribe,  "the  rajah  and 
thy  slave  went  out  into  the  public  road;  and  there 
my  lord  the  rajah,  in  his  silken  robes,  stooped 
and  lifted  great  stones  and  carried  them  to  the 
side  of  the  road  and  heaped  them  in  a  heap.  And 
each  that  passed  that  way  said,  'Rajah,  what  art 
thou  doing?"  And  even  as  he  spoke  such  words 
my  lord  the  rajah  said  unto  me,  'Put  him  down 
also;  — poor  man,  he  cannot  see!'  " 

Then  the  king  laughed  gaily,  and  flung  a  golden 
chain  of  honor  about  Birbal's  neck.  And  Badaoni 
Khan  growled  in  his  throat,  "Truly,  if  this  man 
is  flung  into  the  Ganges  he  will  come  up  with  a 
fish  in  his  teeth  !" 

THE  T.\.L1S^L\N 
Akb.m;  the  King,  worn  with  many  cares,  spake 
unto  the  Rajah  Birbal;  "O  friend  whom  I  love, 
witty  thou  art  and  wise,  and  full  of  good  coun- 
sel ;  canst  thou  give  lue  a  talisman  against  all 
sorrow?" 

And  the  rajah  answered,  "Yea,  good  my  lord, 
I  can,— if  thou  wilt  but  learn  to  use  it."  And  he 
gave  the  king  a  golden  ring  set  with  an  emerald 
on  which  was  graven  the  Persian  word  Mcaugrad. 
which  means  "Passing  away."  And  he  counseled 
him  that  when  unduly  uplifted  by  good  fortune 
or  cast  down  by  ill,  he  should  gaze  upon  that 
graven  word  so  that  his  soul  again  might  know 
that  nothing  shall  endure. 

OF  AKBAR  AND  HIS  CAPTAINS 
Valorous  in  war  was  Akbar  (though,  as  hath 
been  told,  war  he  loved  not),  warring  but  to 
bring  peace,  and  using  peaceful  means  when  such 
might  serve.  Thus  is  it  told  that  when  besieging 
a  great  city,  he  caused  to  be  shot  from  his  can- 
non, not  balls  of  iron  or  stone,  but  bags  of  gold 
and  silver  coin.  Frotn  this  the  people  of  that 
city  knew  that  his  mind  was  well  disposed  to- 
ward them,  and  joyfully  threw  open  their  gates 
to  welcome  one  who  came  not  as  an  evil  con- 
queror, but  as  a  lord  of  peace  and  bounty.  Yet 
for  all  his  gentleness  of  heart,  the  great  emperor 
knew  well  that  there  be  in  this  rude  world  other 
kings  and  chiefs  that  are  held  from  war  only 
by  fear  of  greater  force;  therefore  was  he  ever 
prepared,  mindful  of  the  proverb  which  says, 
"One  ready  sword  keeps  many  other  swords  in 
their  sheaths."  And  truly,  when  there  was  need, 
he  did  not  stay  the  sword  for  any  obstacle  until 
his  end  was  achieved.     Thereto  is  this  tale: 
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One    of    Akbar"s   captains,    the  ^ajah    Maun,  tiic."  or  '"Barrier,"  he  sent  him  in   reproof  the 

upon  wiioni  had  been  hiid  the  task  of  taking  the  verse  which  reads : 

city  of  Kalnil.  which  is  in  Afghanistan,  halted  his 

armv  when  he  came  unto  the  banks  of  the  river  J'"^  ''.'",'''■' ^'"■,"\'*  °^ '^j'^.^,     „      . 

,,'.,,,,  I     ij  11-  1"  which  He  hath  placed  The  Barrier. 

Indus,  for  that  the  Indus  was  held  as  the  barrier  ,.,,,  ^,^^^^  ^i„d  ^j,^;,^  „f  ^^^j^^^ 

between   the   fair   lands   of   Hindustan   and   the  will  always  find  one. 


.\BfF.UL   RETIRSIXO    TlIK    fMFTS    TO   THE    REBEL    BAItADrR    KH.AN. 


fierce  warriors  of  the  Xorth.    And  in  the  tongue  Another  of  Akbar's  captains  was  that  wisest 

of  Hindustan  the  river  is  named  '"The  Uttuc."  of  counselors,  his  prime  minister  the  Sheik  Abu- 

which  means  "The  Barrier."     But  when  Akbar  fazl,  whose  statesmanship  was  such  that  Abdulla, 

heard  that  his  captain  was  daunted  by  this  "Ut-  King  of   Bokhara,   said,   "I    fear  Abufazl's  pen 
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more  than  Akbar's  arrow."  Now  Alnifazl  lay 
with  his  host  in  siege  of  the  city  of  Asir;  ami  the 
rebel  Bahadur  Khan,  who  held  that  stronghold, 
sent  him  rich  gifts  in  the  hope  of  winning  his 
favor  and  thus  averting  the  might  of  .-Xkbar.  But 
AbufazI  returned  the  gifts,  saying:  "I  have  made 
a  vow  never  to  accept  presents  unless  three  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled:  first,  that  there  shall  be 
friendship  between  me  and  the  giver;  second, 
that  the  gift  shall  not  be  of  too  great  value;  and 
third,  that  the  gift  shall  be  something  of  which 
I  have  need.  Now,  supposing  that  the  first  two 
conditions  of  my  vow  by  which  I  am  held  are 
satisfied,  still  the  favor  of  the  emperor  hath  ex- 
tinguished in  me  all  desire  or  need  for  accepting 
gifts  from  others."  .So  did  the  wise  Sheik  Abu- 
fazI courteously  reject  a  bribe  which,  as  the  say- 
ing goes,  might  have  caused  him  to  look  at  the 
matter  through  silver  spectacles:  and  at  the  same 
time  did  he  shrewdly  contrive  to  praise  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  master,  even  to  an  enemy  in  arms. 

The  Rajah  Birbal  was  also  among  the  captains 
of  Akbar,  and  it  is  told  among  the  people  who 
love  tales  of  wonder  that  the  rajah  was  sent 
against  a  city  in  the  hills,  which  was  encompassed 
with  high  walls  so  straight  and  smooth  that  no 
man  might  climb  them.  Now  there  is  in  that  hill- 
country  a  huge  lizard,  like  to  that  which  is  called 
the  gecko,  but  more  large  and  heavy  than  a  full- 
grown  man ;  and  its  feet  are  so  furnished  with 
suckers  that  it  can  ascend  the  smoothest  wall. 
even  as  a  fly,  but  cannot  be  pulled  therefrom 
with  great  force.  So  the  soldiers  of  Birbal  caught 
one  of  these  great  lizards;  and  when  night  was 
come,  they  fastened  a  piece  of  meat  so  that  it 
should  dangle  in  front  of  the  lizard's  nose,  yet 
just  out  of  reach  of  its  darting  tongue;  and  hav- 
ing likewise  tied  a  rope  about  the  creature's  body, 
they  started  it  up  the  wall  at  a  point  where  there 
were  no  sentinels.  Thus,  when  the  lizard,  pur- 
suing the  ])iece  of  meat  which  ever  dangled  just 
out  of  reach,  had  climbed  over  the  parapet  of  the 
wall  dragging  the  rope  behind  it,  chosen  soldiers 
of  Birbal  clambered  up  that  rope,  stole  through 
the  streets,  overpowered  the  guards,  and  threw 
open  the  gates  to  the  besieging  army,  so  that  the 
city  was  taken. 

Little  more  is  said  of  Birbal  in  respect  to  mat- 
ters of  war,  save  a  slight  tale  that  hath  passed 
into  a  proverb,  thus:  "Birbal  said  to  .Akbar,  "With 
what  weapons  shall  we  fight  when  the  time  for 
fighting  comes?'  And  the  emperor  made  answer, 
'With  whatever  weapons  are  at  hand.'  " 

BIRB.-M.'S  R.\M 
On  a  pleasant  day,  when  the  rains  had  ceased, 
King  Akbar  rode  a-hunting  with  four  of  those  of 


his  court  who  were  nearest  and  dearest  to  his 
heart.  .And  after  a  day  of  sport  the  royal  pavil- 
ion was  pitched  in  a  grove  that  lay  a  few  kos 
beyond  the  village  that  is  known  as  the  Village 
of  Fools.  Now  the  Rajah  Birbal  rose  early  the 
next  morning  and  walked  toward  that  village; 
but  when  he  came  to  a  shallow  stream  he  beheld 
four  men  coming  from  the  village;  and  each  man 
was  leading  a  ram,  garlanded  with  flowers  and 
with  gilded  horns.  So  the  rajah  hid  in  the  long 
grass  to  see  what  might  chance. 

There  saw  he  the  four  men,  with  their  led 
rams,  enter  the  river  to  ford  it,  though  clearly  in 
great  fear  of  their  lives  notwithstanding  that  the 
water  was  but  shallow.  .\t  last  they  drew  out  of 
the  stream  near  to  the  spot  where  Birbal  lay  hid, 
when  the  leader  of  the  four  said:  "I  fear  lest 
one  of  us  hath  been  drowned  in  crossing  this 
water.  Let  us  count  and  see."  .So  he  counted 
the  others,  "One,  two,  three,"  counting  not  him- 
self. And  each  of  the  other  three  in  turn  counted 
his  fellows,  numbering  them.  "One.  two,  three," 
but  likewise  not  counting  himself.  And  all  to- 
gether they  set  up  a  wailing. 

Th.en  Birbal  arose  and  came  to  them,  saying, 
"Wherefore  weep  ye  ?" 

And  they  replied:  "We  that  were  four  are  now 
three,  since  one  of  us  hath  been  drowned  in  cross- 
ing yonder  stream ;  yet  we  know  not  which  one  is 
lost !"  So  Birbal  must  needs  count  them  many 
times  and  in  diverse  ways  before  he  might  assure 
them  that  they  were  indeed  yet  four  in  number; 
whereat  they  rejoiced  greatly. 

Then  said  Birbal,  "Whither  go  ye  and  on  what 
errand,  ye  and  your  rams  ?" 

.And  the  leader  of  the  four  made  answer:  "We 
have  heard  that  our  emperor,  .Akbar,  lieth  in 
camp  near  to  this  place;  and  likewise  have  we 
heard  how  he  is  wont  to  honor  with  rich  gifts 
wise  men  and  poets;  therefore  we  four,  being 
held  the  wisest  of  our  village,  do  come  to  recite 
to  him  some  poem,  — we  know  not  as  yet  what,— 
so  that  he  may  give  us  of  his  bounty." 

"Well  met,  O  wise  men  and  poets  !"  said  Bir- 
bal;  "for  I  am  myself  of  .Akbar's  court,  and  I 
will  go  l)eforc  ye  to 'prepare  the  king  for  your 
coming." 

So  F)irbal  c;ime  before  the  king,  saying:  "My 
Lord,  there  be  come  four  men  from  the  \'illage 
of  Fools  to  speak  a  poem  before  thy  (ireatness. 
I  doubt  not  that  they  will  yield  fair  sport  if  the 
king  be  so  minded." 

Then  said  Akbar :  "It  pleaseth  me  well.  Let 
them  enter,  and  say  and  do  as  thy  mad  wit 
prompts  thee,  yet  do  them  no  hurt." 

So  the  men  were  commanded  to  enter,  they 
with  their  rams.    And  their  leader,  making  obei- 
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sance,  said,  "O  King,  we  have  come-l3efore  thee 

to  recite  a  poem,  as  yet  we  know  not  what,  and 

it  is  for  me  to  begin."    So  he  spoke  the  first  line, 

thus : 

"  The  noble  banvan-tree,  I  sing." 


And  the  second  man  spoke : 

"For  high  in  heaven  it  holds 


"  ASD   .\LI.    TOGETHER    THKV    SET    UP  A    UAII.ING 

And  the  third  spoke: 

"Its  leaves  are  green,  its  -fruit  is  red." 

But  the  fourth,  that  should  have  finished  the 
stanza,  paused  and  rubbed  his  brow ;  whereon, 
Birbal  quickly  slipped  forward  and  whispered  in 
his  ear,  and  as  quickly  stepped  back  among  his 
fellows.  And  the  fourth  man  echoed  the  words 
that  had  been  whispered  into  his  ear,  thus : 
"But  Akbar  is  a  foolish  king." 


Then  the  king's  four  lords  started  back  in  well- 
feigned  horror,  while  Akbar  frowned  darkly  upon 
the  four  villagers,  saying  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
"How  dare  ye  speak  thus  to  your  king!" 

Then  the  man  who  had  last  spoken  cast  him- 
self before  the  king,  pleading,  'Wh,  my  Lord,  my 
Lord  !  these  evil  words  are  not  mine.  They  were 
but  even  now  put  into  my  mouth  by  one  of  these, 
thy  courtiers  !" 

Then  said  .Akbar,  "Show  me 
the  guilty  man  !" 

Then  did  the  four  villagers 
lift  up  their  voices,  clamoring 
as  they  pointed  first  at  one 
and  then  at  another  of  the 
courtiers,  "It  was  this  one  I" 
"Xay.  it  was  that !"  "In  truth, 
it  was  this  tall  one  !"  "X'erily, 
it  was  that  one  with  the  gold 
chain!"  each  choosing  a  dif- 
ferent man. 

Then,  after  much  wran- 
,gling.  the  leader  of  the  villa- 
i;ers  held  up  his  hand  for  si- 
li  lice  and  spoke  gravely  unto 
tlie  king:  "Great  Lord,  it  is 
clear  that  this  fault  was  the 
fault  of  a  foolish  man,  being 
one  of  which  no  wise  man 
could  have  been  guilty.  There- 
fore, it  were  well  to  try  the 
wisdom  of  these  thy  lords,  to 
make  certain  which  of  them 
may  be  too  wise  to  have  had 
part  in  so  grievous  a  folly.  So, 
I  pray  you,  let  each  of  thy 
four  lords  take  one  of  these 
rams  which  we  lead,  and  let 
him  feed  it  and  care  for  it  so 
that  in  seven  days'  time  the 
animal  shall  be  neither  lighter 
nor  heavier  than  at  this  mo- 
ment. -\nd  let  him  that  suc- 
ceeds in  this  test  go  free,  for 
he  shall  have  been  proved 
wise  and  therefore  incapable 
of  this  guilt ;  but  let  any  that 
may  fail,  pay  to  me,  as  headman  of  my  village, 
one  hundred  silver  rupees  in  fine ;  for  such  will 
be  proved  unwise,  and  therefore  capable  of  this 
fault." 

And  Akbar  said:  "It  is  a  judgment.  So  let  it 
be." 

Then  each  of  the  four  nobles  led  away  his  ram. 
And  one  fed  his  ram  too  little ;  and  one  fed  his 
too  much;  and  the  third  let  his  ram  escape  from 
the  fold  so  that,  when  it  was  caught,  it  was  sadly 
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thin  from  lack  of  feeding  and  from  imich  run- 
ning. So  each  wa.s  forced  to  pay  a  fine,  which  he 
did  with  no  ill  grace,  for  in  sooth  it  was  but  the 
king's  bounty  that  .\kbar  desired  to  give  to  the 
villagers.  But  I'irbal  alone  proved  himself  wise 
and  therefore  guiltless.  For  while  he  penned  his 
ram  in  a  good  pasture  where  it  was  well-nour- 
ished and  might  not  lose  in  weight,  he  kept  there 
also  a  large  dog,  which  with  its  barkings  and 
pursuings  so  fretted  the  ram  that  it  could  gain 
no  whit  in  weight  despite  the  good  food. 

Thus  is  it  said  of  one  that  hath  much  good 


fortune,  yet  likewise  doth  suffer  from  losses  and 
griefs,  that  "He  can  grow  neither  fat  nor  thin, 
like  Birbal's  ram." 

Such  then  are  the  stories  of  Akhar,  that  was 
emperor  of  Hindustan,  and  of  his  Rajah  Birhal, 
as  they  are  set  down  in  books  or  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  in  the  bazaars.  And,  making  an 
end,  let  me  write  even  in  the  manner  of  the  pious 
pundit  in  the  distant  land  whence  these  stories 
come:  ".My  tale  is  of  earthly  kings,  but  the  true 
king  is  Ciod.'' 


NrORTON  WINS 

BV  JULIEN  JOSEPHSON 


R.M.rii  XoRTON,  sUident-fircman  on  swhch-cngine 
Number  Sixteen,  thrust  a  dejected  face  out  of 
the  cal)  window  and  jangled  the  bell  listlessly  as 
"Pop"  Richards  sent  the  big  engine  slowly  down 
the  yards. 

The  bitterness  of  Norton's  disajipointnient  still 
smoldered  within  him.  Only  a  week  before,  he 
had  taken  the  examination  for  promotion  to  regu- 
lar fireman  and  had  failed.  What  made  his  fail- 
ure so  hard  to  bear  was  the  knowledge  that  it 
had  been  due  solely  to  a  deficiency  in  one  minor 
subject.  P.arnes.  the  division  superintendent,  had 
expressed  his  kindly  surprise  to  Norton  that  he 
should  have  fallen  below  the  mark  in  this  com- 
paratively easy  subject  when  his  grades  in  all  the 
others  were  so  satisfactory.  Of  course,  he  could 
not  know  that  the  evenings  set  apart  for  prepa- 
ration in  this  particular  subject  had  been  une.x- 
pectedly  needed  by  a  sick  brother,  and  Norton 
would  not  tell  him. 

P)Ut  Ralph  was  young  and  strong  and  possessed 
of  a  resolute,  cheerful  nature,  and  it  would  have 
required  a  harder  blow  than  this  to  cast  him 
down.  There  was  a  more  serious  reason  for  his 
worried  face.  Student  railway  employees  do  not 
receive  pay.  and  Norton's  four  months  of  appren- 
ticeship on  the  engine  had  just  about  used  up  the 
little  bank-account  that  he  had  slowly  accumu- 
lated during  the  past  two  years.  His  mother  had 
mana.ged  the  little  household  with  the  utmost 
economy,  making  every  dollar  go  as  far  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  even  with  the  most  careful  manage- 
ment, they  had  only  enough  money  left  in  the 
bank  to  last  them  another  two  weeks. 

As  his  mother  and  younger  brother  were  de- 
pendent on  him  for  support,  Norton  now  found 
himself  facing  a  very  serious  problem.  .Kccord- 
ing  to  the  railroad  company's  rules,  it  would  be 
another  three  months  before  he  could  take  a  re- 
examination ;  and  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  such 
examination  it  was  necessary  that  he  continue 
as  student-fireman  during  these  three  months. 
Hence,  if  he  gave  up  his  place  as  student,  he 
would  lose  his  chance  of  becoming  a  regular  fire- 
man at  the  attractive  salary  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  a  month.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  w-as  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  work  more 
than  two  weeks  longer  without  pay.  His  face 
was  the  picture  of  worried  uncertainty. 

Pop  Richards  happened  to  glance  over  at  him. 
He  read  something  of  what  was  in  his  thoughts. 
"Cheer  up,   Ralph  1"  he  exclaimed  in  his  gruff. 


but  kindly,  way.     "Vou  '11  make  it  next  time;  I  'm 
sure  of  it!" 

Norton  shook  his  head.  "I  "m  afraid  there 
won't  be  any  next  time,"  he  replied  somewhat 
bitterly. 

Pop  was  on  the  point  of  making  an  encourag- 
ing rejoinder  when  his  brow  puckered  suddenly 
and  he  whirled  about  in  his  seat  and  glanced  out 
of  his  window.  Number  Thirteen  was  puffing 
slowly  down  a  spur  of  track  at  right  angles  to  his 
own  engine  and  he  saw  that  Barney  Fitch  was 
at  the  throttle. 

Pop  Richards  did  not  like  Fitch.  He  suspected 
him,  of  late,  of  violating  the  rules  of  the  railroad 
against  drinking  and  considered  him  a  dangerous 
man  to  have  charge  of  an  engine.  It  was  w'his- 
pered  about  the  yards  that  a  few  nights  ago  he 
had  narrowly  missed  running  Thirteen  off  the 
turn-table.  It  was  his  signal  to  Pop  Richards, 
directing  him  to  stop,  that  had  caused  the  old 
engineer  to  frown  ;  but  he  obeyed  the  signal.  As 
Thirteen  kept  coming  toward  Richards's  engine 
an  angry,  puzzled  look  came  into  his  face,  and 
once  his  hand  strayed  to  the  throttle.  But  rules 
are  rules :  so  he  stood  his  ground  and  quietly 
waited. 

.Number  Thirteen,  moving  at  slow  speed,  came 

nearer  and  nearer.     When  she  was  almost  upon 

•  them,  and  it  was  too  late  to  get  the  engine  out  of 

the   way.    Pop   Richards  and   Norton   sprang   for 

their  lives. 

It  was  not  a  moment  too  soon.  .Almost  at  the 
same  instant  the  steel  front  of  Thirteen  crashed 
into  the  side  of  the  cab,  splintering  the  wood- 
work. Pop  Richards  and  Ralph  scrambled  to 
their  feet,  unhurt.  The  old  engineer  shook  his 
fist  furiously  at  the  now  thoroughly  frightened 
Fitch. 

"You  miserable,  bungling  wretch  !"  he  shouted. 
"You—"  Here  his  angry  outburst  was  suddenly 
drowned  by  a  loud  snort  from  Sixteen.  With  a 
bound,  the  big  engine  went  plunging  down  the 
track.  In  tearing  into  the  cab.  Fitch's  engine 
had  in  some  way  struck  the  throttle  and  thrown 
it  wide  open. 

Pop  Richards,  white  as  chalk,  grasped  Norton's 
shoulder.  "Heaven  help  us,  lad !"  he  gasped. 
.  "She  '11  be  on  the  side  track  in  thirty  seconds— 
and  there  "s  a  work-train  without  an  engine  just 
over  the  top  of  Wright's  Hill.  It  's  the  night 
shift  — and  they  '11  all  be  asleep  in  the  cars.  Run 
to  the  despatcher  and  tell  him— run,  run'" 
'1 
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As  Ralph  raced  toward  the  despatcher's  office, 
some  two  hundred  yards  away,  his  brain  was 
worlving  ra])idly.  Before  he  had  tai<en  fifty  steps 
he  realized  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
despatcher  to  warn  the  work-train  in  time.  The 
nearest  station  south  was  nearly  twenty-five 
miles,  the  work-train  only  twelve.  And  the  near- 
est station  south  that  could  furnish  an  engine  was 
nearly  fifty  miles  distant.  The  only  way  that 
warning  could  be  sent  to  the  work-train  from  the 
south  would  lie  by  railroad  velocipede ;  and  as 
the  distance  to  be  traversed  by  the  velocipede 
would  be  just  about  as  great  as  that  covered  by 
the  runaway  engine,  the  warning  would  reach 
the  work-train  far  too  late.  The  work-train  was 
of  course  on  a  side  track.  But  the  side  track,  in 
this  case,  happened  to  be  simply  a  twenty-five- 
mile  piece  of  track  starting  at  the  yard  limits  and 
running  parallel  to  the  main  track.  Three  years 
ago  the  railroad  company  had  started  to  put  in 
double  tracks,  but  had  given  up  the  project  after 
building  this  tw-enty-five-mile  piece.  As  the  yard 
switch  had  been  closed  when  Sixteen  rushed 
through  it,  the  big  engine,  instead  of  being 
switched  to  the  main  track,  went  plunging  down 
the  parallel  spur. 

As  X'orton  realized  the  utter  impossibility  of 
warning  the  work-train  in  time,  he  turned  sick 
with  horror  at  the  thought  of  what  must  happen 
when  the  heavy  engine,  plunging  down  the  steep 
grade  of  Wright's  Hill  at  fifty  miles  an  hour, 
crashed  into  the  flimsy  box-cars  filled  with  sleep- 
ing men.  \  moment  later  he  staggered  into  the 
despatcher's  office  and  gasped  out  the  story. 
Gazley,  the  chief  despatcher,  listened  with  a  white 
face— then  flew  to  his  instrument  and  dashed  off 
a  warning  to  Junction. 

"And  they  '11  all  be  sound  asleep."  he  nnn- 
tered  brokenly. 

Ralph  nodded  silently  and  turned  to  go.  As  he 
stepped  out  of  the  office,  the  first  thing  that  met 
his  eye  was  Walter  Bain's  big  new  racing-car 
coming  leisurely  down  the  crushed  granite  speed- 
way that  ran  parallel  to  the  track. 

A  sudden  desperate  idea  seized  Norton,  but  it 
seemed  to  offer  a  ray  of  hope.  He  rushed  up  to 
Bain  and  with  breathless  haste  told  him  what  bad 
happened.  "There  's  just  one  possible  chance  of 
reaching  Wright's  Hill  in  time  to  warn  the  w'ork- 
train,"  he  finished  excitedly,  "and  that  "s  with 
your  car  !" 

Young  Bain's  daring  spirit  leaped  at  the  pros- 
pect of  adventure,  while  his  honest  heart  heat 
gladly  at  the  thought  that  he  would  be  helping  to 
save  the  lives  of  twenty  helpless^  men.  "Jump 
in  I"  was  all  he  said,  l)ut  his  voice  spoke  volumes. 

The  road  that  ran  alongside  the  track  was  made 


of  crushed  granite,  packed  hard,  and  was  almost 
as  level  as  a  floor.  Bain  quickly  had  the  car  go- 
ing at  twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  Inside  of  an- 
other minute  the  speed  indicator  showed  forty 
miles.  Then  forty-five  — fifty— sixty  !  The  air 
roared  in  their  ears,  and  the  unmuffled  explosions 
of  the  engine  were  like  the  steady  rattle  of  a 
machine-gun.  They  could  see  the  runaway  en- 
gine, far  ahead,  dashing  down  the  track  at  ter- 
rific speed. 

"We  're  gaining  fast,"  muttered  Norton,  grimly, 
a  few  moments  later.  "But  if  we  catch  her,  it 
will  have  to  be  before  she  gets  over  the  top  of 
Wright's  Hill," 

The  swift-racing  car  was  undoubtedly  creeping 
up  steadily  on  the  powerful  engine,  but  they  were 
not  unevenly  matched.  Sixteen  was  at  full  speed 
and  doing  forty-five  miles  an  hour  on  the  level 
stretch.  Besides,  she  had  a  substantial  start  over 
her  pursuers.  The  racing-car  was  running  sixty 
miles  an  hour  and  gaining  perceptibly.  The  run- 
away was  now  plainly  in  sight.  As  she  started 
up  the  moderate  slope  that  formed  the  approach 
to  Wright's  Hill  it  was  at  a  visibly  slackened 
speed. 

Great  speed  on  even  a  moderate  grade  is  im- 
possible for  an  engine  weighing  several  tons.  Nor- 
ton's face  lighted  up  with  hope,  and  he  touched 
Walter  Bain's  elbow.  Bain  set  the  speed  ahead 
to  the  highest  point  that  he  dared— sixty-five 
miles  an  hour.  It  was  taking  a  big  risk,  for  the 
speedway  was  narrow.  But  twenty  lives  hung  in 
the  balance,  and  only  desperate  chances  could  win 
in  this  race  against  death. 

Now  the  engine  had  reached  the  foot  of  the 
steep  grade.  Iler  speed  from  now  on  until  the 
top  of  the  hill  was  reached  must  be  much  slower, 
while  the  much  lighter  automobile  could  still 
maintain  a  high  rate  of  speed.  By  pushing  the 
racing-car  to  its  utmost  limit,  there  was  a  fight- 
ing chance  of  overtaking  the  engine  before  the 
top  of  the  grade  was  reached.  Rut  it  was  only  a 
fighting  chance. 

By  the  time  the  engine  was  two  thirds  of  the 
way  up  the  long  hill,  the  racing-car  was  only 
half  a  mile  behind.  The  half-mile  became  a  quar- 
ter. But  now  Sixteen,  though  moving  very  slowly, 
was  perilously  near  the  smnmit.  "Faster,  faster!" 
urged  Norton,  frantically,  "faster,  or  we  'II  be 
too  late  !" 

Within  a  few  rods  from  the  top.  the  automobile 
rushed  alongside  the  engine,  which  now,  at  the 
steepest  part  of  the  whole  climb,  was  making  very 
poor  headway.  "Pull  in  close  I"  directed  Norton, 
tensely.  Bain  grasped  the  idea  instantly,  and 
slowed  up  with  a  jerk  that  almost  threw  them 
out  of  their  seats.    The  ne.xt  instant,  just  as  Six- 
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teen  was  almost  at  the  crest  of  WTight's  Hill, 
Ralph  made  a  desperate,  flying  leap  into  the  de- 
molished cab.  To  close  the  throttle  and  jam  home 
tiie  reverse  lever  was  the  work  of  an  instant  — 
and  Sixteen's  wild  run  was  at  an  end.  A  quarter 
of  a  mile  below,  Norton  could  see  the  work-train; 
and  as  he  thought  of  the  night 
crew  lying  asleep  in  the  box- 
cars he  breathed  a  silent, 
thankful  prayer. 

l.o\c.  before  the  exciting  race 
liad  come  to  an  end.  Pop 
Richards  himself  had  carried 
the  news  of  the  nmaway  en- 
gine to  the  superintendent. 
Everybody  knew  that  the  de- 
tached work-train,  with  the 
night  shift  asleep  in  the  cars, 
could  not  possibly  be  warned 
in  time,  and  a  wrecking-train, 
equipped  with  cots,  bandages, 
and  other  first-aid  materials, 
was  being  prepared  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

All  at  once  Pop  Richards 
dropped  the  cot  he  was  carry- 
ing and  gave  a  yell  of  amaze- 
ment. "Look !"  he  shouted, 
pointing  far  down  the  track. 
"Here  comes  Sixteen!" 

The  mystery  was  still  fur- 
ther deepened  when  they  be- 
held Ralph  Norton,  with  a 
pale  but  very  determined  face, 
sitting  calmly  among  the 
w  reckage  of  the  cab  and  back- 
ing the  engine  toward  them 
with  perfect  control.  A  big 
automobile  moved  along  lazily 
a  few  rods  in  the  rear. 

"It  's  all  right.  Pop  !"  Ralph 
called  out  weakly.  "Stopped 
her  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  No- 
body hurt." 

Pop  Richards  rushed  to  the 
engine  and  fairly  dragged  Norton  back  to  the 
crowd — a  totally  puzzled  and  admiring  crowd. 
When  he  had  modestly  recounted  how  the  engine 
had  been  overtaken  and  stopped,  giving  full  credit 
to  Walter  Bain,  everybody  shook-him  by  the  hand 
and  congratulated  him  on  his  coolness  and  cour- 
age. 

Then  the  superintendent  made  a  little  speech  in 
which  he  said  a  lot  of  nice  things  that  made  Ralph 
Norton's  cheeks  redden  with  embarrassment. 
When  he  had  finished,  Pop  Richards,  who  had 


been  with  the  company  tw'enty-fivc  years  and  was 
a  i)rivilegcd  character,  drew  the  superintendent 
aside  for  a  moment  and  spoke  to  him  in  low 
tones. 

Whereupon    the    superintendent    again    came 
over  to   Norton  and  cleared  his  throat   in   some 
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embarrassment.  "Mr.  Norton,"  he  said  slowly  as 
he  placed  a  hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder, 
"there  has  been  a  mistake  made  in  reporting  your 
recent  examination.  I  have  had  occasion  to  look 
over  the  papers  again,  and  I  find  your  average 
standing  entirely  satisfactory.  I  take  pleasure 
in  informing  you  that  you  are  hereby  appointed 
regular  fireman  on  Number  Si.xteen." 

And  Pop  Richards,  who  was  standing  near, 
held  out  his  hand  to  Ralph  and  added:  "I  'm 
proud  to  have  you  !" 


THK  XKVV   XKCKI.ACK.     rMNTKU   BY   I'AULHOECKER. 


HOW  THE  BOBCAT  LOST  HIS  TAIL 


BY  GRACE  PURDIE   MOON 


Tins  is  a  legend  of  long  ago ; 

Come,  little  brother,  come  close  and  hear 
A  tale  of  the  land  of  the  Navajo, 

With  its  purple  buttes  and  its  air  so  clear, 
The  dusty  sage  and  the  pinon-tree, 

The  tiny  homes  of  the  desert  folk ; 
Where  Brother  Coyote  runs  swift  and  free, 

With  a  wary  eye  for  a  hogan's  smoke. 

Now  out  in  the  desert,  so  far  away. 

The  animals  lived  in  a  little  town. 
Whose  houses  were  built  of  sticks  and  clay, 

And  painted  an  earthen,  dusty  brown. 
Remember  that  this  was  long  ago, 

When  beasts  and  men  one  language  spoke. 
(The  wise  men  say  this  still  is  so 

In  the  desert  towns  of  the  animal  folk.) 
The  animal  folk  lived  free  from  care. 

.\nd  worked  and  sang  the  long  days  through, — 
The  wolf  and  the  rabbit,  coyote  and  bear, — 

And  never  a  moment's  discord  knew. 

But  one  there  came  to  this  peaceful  camp. 

And  no  one  asked  him  or  wanted  him  there. 
For  he  was  a  meddlesome,  haughty  scamp, 

Who  made  only  enemies  everywhere, 
lie  burned  the  medicine-hogan  down. 

And  stole  the  paint  and  the  sacred  meal. 
In  the  dead  of  night  he  'd  rouse  the  town. 

And  precious  treasures  from  each  home  steal. 
He  burned  the  fields  of  ripening  maize; 

He  drove  all  the  horses  far  away ; 
He  thought  of  a  hundred  wicked  ways 

To  frighten  and  harm  them  night  and  day. 


This  was  the  lyn.x :  but  at  that  time 
A  long  and  beautiful  tail  he  wore, 

And  many  a  story  and  many  a  rhyme 

Had  been  written  about  it  in  days  before. 
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But  now  he  was  hated  by  great  and  small ; 

They  longed  to  punish  and  kill  him,  too; 
But  this  was  voted,  by  one  and  all, 

Hardly  the  possible  thing  to  do; 
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WITH    THE    SPEED   OF  THE    WIND    HE    LOPED   ALONG. 
OVER   THE    HILLS  .WD    ROCK.5   .XND   S.VND." 


For  there  was  a  secret  he  kept  full  well,— 

A  magical  power,  an  evil  charm 
That  guarded  his  life  so  none  could  tell 

The  possible  way  to  do  him  harm. 

So,  early  and  late,  they  thought  and  they  thought 
llowthey  could  punish  him— what  to  do! 

What  was  the  charm  of  this  magic  they  fought  ? 
Who  of  them  all  could  furnish  a  clue? 

Old  I'alher  Bear  was  their  ruler  then. 

And  just  and  wise  was  his  rule,  and  kind. 

He  called  together  the  wisest  men 

To  see  what  remedy  they  could  find. 

O'er  many  a  pipe  they  nodded  until 
One  of  their  nnmher  hrieflv  spoke: 


His  voice  in  the  silence  sounded  shrill, 

And  the  others  peered  through  the  haze  of  smoke. 
'Out  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,"  he  said, 

"A  medicine-man  lives  all  alone; 
The  w  isdom  of  ages,  living  and  dead, 

He  mingles  with  wisdom  of  his  own. 
Brother  Coyote  is  swift  and  sure; 

We  '11  send  him  out  to  this  ancient  man, 
And  lie  will  suggest  the  wisest  cure 

F"or  all  of  our  trouble— if  any  one  can." 

And  so  when  the  sun  went  down  that  night, 
.\nd  over  the  hilltop,  bright  as  day. 

Came  peeping  the  _moon  with  mellow  light, 
Brother  Coyote  sped  swift  away. 

With  the  speed  of  the  wind  he  loped  along. 
Over  the  hills  and  rocks  and  sand. 


•AND    NOW    IN   THE    DOOR  OF  lUS   HLT  >Hv  SAI  . 
AND   SMOKED  AND   NODDED   .\ND    SMILED    AND    THOUGHT.' 
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And  as  he  ran  he  sang  a  son^,        ,— 
A  song  of  the  hunt  and  the  desert  land 

Bring  me  my  pony  and  arrows  and  bow  ! 
The  desert  is  calling,  and  gladly  I  go 
To  hunt  for  the  deer  or  to  hunt  for  my 

foe : 
It  matters  but  little— I  go,  I  go! 
I  'm  off  for  the  desert,  Ho-lio.'  ho-ho ! 
I  'm  otf  for  the  desert,  Ho-ho!" 


And  he  knew  the  lynx  as  the  evil  cause, 

And  he  knew  the  waiting  villages'  need. 
So,  turning  into  the  hogan  door, 

He  reached  for  his  bags  of  colored  sand, 
And  kneeling  down  on  the  beaten  floor 

He  spread  them  out  with  careful  hand. 
An  old,  old  song  he. chanted  low 

.As  on  the  floor  the  picture  grew. 
And  into  the  door  with  steps  now  slow 

I'.rother  Covote  came  into  view. 


On  he  ran,  through  wood  and  through  dale, 
.And  never  a  moment  stoi)ped  for  rest 


The  wise  old  man  then  rose  and  said : 
"Brother,  your  errand  is  known  to  me, 


*r    "  .t,i'  1 


•■.•\GAIN    IN    TUB    C.\NU'   DID 
THE   COl'NCIL    MEET." 


Till  the  purple  sky  grew  wan  and  pale. 
And  the  sun  peeped  over  a  hilly  crest. 

Then  there  before  him  a  wonderful  sight 
Brought  his  speed  to  a  pace  more  slow ; 

For  spread  before  him  in  rosy  light 
The  Painted  Desert  lay  far  below. 

In  a  tiny  hut  on  a  jutting  ledge, 

In  the  shade  of  a  twisted  piiion-tree. 
Right  on  the  desert's  very  edge. 

Lived  the  wise  old  man  he  had  come  to  see. 
.And  now  in  the  door  of  his  hut  he  sat, 

-And  smoked  and  nodded  and  smiled  and  thought. 
And  found  an  answer  to  ques.tions  that 

Many  a  wise  old  man  had  sought. 

He  raised  his  eyes  to  the  trail,  at  last. 
That  twisted  back  up  the  mesa's  wall. 

Where  a  tiny  sj^eck  was  coming  fast. 

But  seemed  to  the  wise  old  sage  to  crawl ; 

For  well  he  knew  who,  the  comer  was. 
And  why  he  came,  and  the  need  of  speed, 


But  wisdom  greater  than  my  old  head 
Must  give  the  answer,  but  we  shall  see." 

Then  down  he  took  from  the  dusty  wall 
.An  ancient  rattle  of  tortoise-shell. 

And  into  the  fire  let  gently  fall 

Some  incense  powder  of  fragrant  smell. 

Then  walking  slowly  with  stalely  grace, 

Fie  circled  the  sandy,  pictured  floor, 
.And  chanting  low,  with  a  solemn  face, 

He  shook  the  rattle  o'er  and  o'eT. 
And  carefully  placing  a  woven  mat 

In  the  midst  of  the  brightly  colored  sands, 
Down  on  the  pictured  floor  he  sat. 

And  bent  his  face  o'er  his  folded  hands. 
Long  he  sat,  and  the  silence  grew, 

And  Brother  Coyote  began  to  yawn : 
He  stretched  and  wriggled  and  sighed  some,  too, 

And  wondered  how  much  of  the  day  had  gone. 

Finally,  then,  the  old  man  said. 
As  he  raised  his  ancient,  wrinkled  face : 
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'This  is  the  message  that  I  have  read 

In  the  painted  sands  by  the  spirit's  grace : 

'To  take  from  the  lyii.v  his  pozK;er  for  bad, 
Rob  him  of  that  he  lores  the  best:' 


K^RL  MOON.  __ 

"OLD    FATHER    BEAR." 

And  that,"'  he  said,  with  a  look  half  sad, 
"Is  all  we  are  told,    ^'ou  must  learn  the  rest." 

And  Brother  Coyote,  with  thoughtful  brow, 

Turned  to  the  hogan's  open  door. 
And  breathed  in  deeply,  for  he  must  now 

Speed  swift  away  up  the  trail  once  more. 

And  again  in  the  camp  did  the  council  meet, 

And  deeper  still  was  the  mystery  now, 
And  every  wise  man  took  his  seat 

With  a  puzzled  look  on  his  thoughtful  brow. 
The  lynx  was  caught,  and  they  'd  chained  him,  too, 

In  the  strongest  house  there  was  in  town. 
But  every  man  of  the  council  knew 

He  'd  free  himself  when  the  sun  went  down. 
For  that  was  the  strength  of  his  magic  spell  — 

Nothing  coitld  hold  him  when  darkness  came ; 
Locking  the  door  or  tying  him  well, 

Chaining  him  down,— it  was  all  the  same; 

And  now  he  sat  on  the  sandy  floor. 

And  his  evil  face  wore  a  wicked  smile 

As  he  said  to  himself  the  words  once  more 

He  'd  heard  before  but  a  little  while: 


'  'To  take  from  the  lynx  his  f>ozcer  for  bad, 
Rob  him  of  that  he  lozrs  the  best.' 
Ah,"  he  muttered,  "that  makes  them  mad  ! 

Surely,  the  wise  one  spoke  in  jest. 
How  could  they  know  that  the  thing  I  love" 
(And  he  gave  his  beautiful  tail  a  pat) 
"Everything  else  in  the  world  above 

Is3'0((;  and,  my  beauty;  they  '11  iiczrr  guess 
that!" 

But  near  the  lynx,  in  a  cold  gray  heap, 

The  ashes  lay  of  a  fire  long  dead. 
And  buried  under  their  softness  deep, 

A  little  horned-toad  on  the  sandy  .bed. 
And  bright  were  his  eyes  as  the  stars  at  night. 

And  sharp  his  ears  as  the  cactus  spear; 
And  he  saw  the  lynx  in  the  fading  light, 

And  every  word  did  his  sharp  ears  hear. 

So  out  he  crept  on  his  noiseless  feet, 
And  swift  he  ran  to  the  council,  then, 

And  never  a  soul  did  the  horned-toad  meet 
Till  he  came  to  the  lodge  of  wise  old  men. 

And  then  indeed  was  excitement  keen 

;    When,  raising  his  voice  so  small  and  shrill. 

He  told  them  all  he  had  heard  and  seen 

Of  the  rascal  who  'd  worked  so  much  of  ill. 
And  over  the  town  the  news  so  good. 

Carried  by  shout  and  cry  and  call. 
Spread  like  tire  in  an  autumn  wood. 

And  carried  its  joy  to  one  and  all. 
Then  pulling  the  lynx  by  his  silky  tail, 

They  dragged  him  into  the  public  square, 
And  paying  no  heed  to  his  angry  wail. 

They  chained  him  down  to  a  tree-stump  there. 

And  old  Father  Bc;ir  with  a  sharpened  stone 
Cut  otf  his  tail  with  a  single  "zehack," 

And  the  bobcat  slunk  with  a  savage  groan 
Into  the  forest— and  ne\cr  came  back! 


THE  WOI«^  OF  A  CHILDREN'S 
GARDEN  CLUB 

BY  t)LI\l-:  HVDi:  FOSTER 


Did  you  ever  see  the  boy  or  ,t;irl  ihat  did  not  want 
to  get  up  a  club?  1  never  did;  and  the  reason  is 
that  people,  young  and  old,  like  both  to  work  and 
play  together.  Now  a  garden-club  is  really  worth 
while,  and  although  I  might  simply  tell  you  how- 
to  proceed  after  getting  your  friends  to  meet  and 
agree  on  the  purpose,  you  probably  will  get  a 
much  clearer  idea  if  I  relate  what  a  certain  group 
of  young  folks  actually  did 
accomplish. 

Fifteen  boys  and  girls  liv- 
ing in  old  Greenwich  Milage 
—to-day  one  of  the  poor, 
crowded  sections  of  New 
York  City,  where  e\en  the 
streets  are  darkened  by  a  tall, 
unsightly  elevated  railroad- 
were  invited  to  form  a  club 
that  would  be  taken  once  a 
week  to  garden  out  on  Long 
Island.  .A.  vacant  lot  ( 100  by 
no  feet)  in  Flushing,  about 
twelve  miles  away,  had  been 
offered  for  their  use,  and 
some  of  the  older  people  saw- 
that  the  ground  was  first 
properly  plowed  up,  for  of 
course  the  children  could  n't 
be  expected  to  do  that  kind 
of  hard  work. 

But  when  that  was  done, 
thej-  could,  and  they  eagerly 

did,  see  that  the  soil  was  properly  prepared  by 
breaking  up  the  clods,  removing  all  the  sticks  and 
stones,  and  getting  the  earth  raked  beautifully 
smooth.  Several  Flushing  ladies  agreed  to  help. 
making  out  lists  of  the  flowers  and  vegetables 
most  easily  grown  there,  getting  the  seeds  free 
by  asking  for  them  from  their  congressman  at 
Washingtou  and  their  State  College  of  .Agricul- 
tin-e,  and  then  showing  the  children  how  to  plant 
them. 

First  a  five-foot  border,  for  a  flower-bed.  was 
measured  off  around  the  outside  edge  of  the  en- 
tire lot,  and  each  child  had  its  own  section.  After 
finding  out  what  each  one  wanted  to  grow,  one 
bed  was  planted  to  show  how  the  work  should  be 
done— the  distance  the  rows  should  be  apart,  the 
depth  to  put  in  the  seeds,  the  way  to  cover  them, 
besides  the  placing  of  the  tallest  flowers  at  the 


back  or  outer  edge,  and  the  lowest,  or  edging, 
plants  along  the  foot-path. 

This  eighteen-inch  path  ran  around  the  lot, 
inside  of  the  flow-er-bed,  leaving  a  large  plot  in 
the  center.  This  plot  was  then  marked  off  by 
string  or  wire  to  divide  it  into  the  vegetable- 
gardens,  with  little  walks  between.  The  vege- 
table-beds measured  about  six  by  nine  feet,  but  as 


AT    V.-ORK    l.\    THE   VEGET.\BI.E-BEDS. 

si.x  feet  proved  wide  for  small  arms  to  reach  over 
and  cultivate,  this  year  the  beds  are  to  be  made 
five  feet  by  ten.  At  first,  too,  each  child  grew  its 
own  few  stalks  of  corn  in  its  own  garden,  but  It 
w-as  difficult  to  manage :  so  now  all  the  corn  will 
be  grown  in  one  patch,  where  it  can  be  more 
easily  hoed. 

The  radishes  and  lettuce,  of  course,  grew  most 
quickly,  and  within  five  or  six  weeks  were  ready 
for  the  table.  On  that  memorable  first  day,  from 
the  fifteen  beds  1004  radishes  were  picked,  and 
that  original  planting  continued  to  produce  for 
nearly  a  month.  Successive  plantings  brought  on 
plenty  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  The  lettuce, 
too,  grew  abundantly,  while  the  cucumbers  were 
especially  fine.  String-beans  were  ready  very 
early,  and  three  plantings  during  the  season  pro- 
duced at  times  tw-o  to  three  quarts  a  week  for 
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each  child.  Tomatoes  grew  in  such  profusion 
that  once  during  the  hot  weather,  when  they  rip- 
ened faster  than  usual,  a  neighboring  hospital 
was  given  two  bushels  ! 

And  flowers  I  The  children  actually  could  not 
carry  them  away.  They  took  home  all  they 
wanted,  and  made  up  the  rest  into  thousands  of 
little  bunches  which  the  Plant,  Flower,  and  Fruit 
Guild  gladly  called  for  and  distributed  to  the 
New  York  City  hospitals,  jails,  and  missions. 
Freshly  cut,  they  would  last  a  week,  until  the 
children's  next  visit  to  their  gardens.  With  holly- 
hocks, dahlias,  cannas,  and  cosmos  at  the  back  of 
the  border,  and,  in  front,  stocks,  popples,  sweet 
alyssum,  Japanese  pinks,  nicotiana,  and  the  love- 
liest blue  corn-flowers  imaginable,  they  offered  a 
choice  variety. 

How  the  children  loved  the  work  !  One  poor 
little  lame  boy  took  some  of  his  morning-glory 
seed  back  to  the  city  and  planted  it  — where?  In 
a  box  on  the  window-ledge  of  a  dark  court  that 
never  saw  a  ray  of  sunshine.  He  had  no  other 
place,  for  it  is  against  the  law  to  have  any  in- 
cumbrances on  the  fire-escape,  which  was  on  the 
front  of  the  tenement  where  he  lived.  And  there 
the  little  vine  actually  bloomed,  dwarfed  like  its 
young  owner,  fragile  beyond  words,  with  a  deli- 


once-a-week  care.  A  pipe-line,  with  a  faucet  at 
the  garden  end,  ran  to  the  center  of  the  lot,  and 
plenty  of  watering-cans  were  provided  for  the 
weekly  use ;  but  in  between  times,  during  any 
extra  hot  weather,  a  friendly  neighbor  would 
turn  on  her  hose  to  save  the  crops.  And  a 
children's  outgrown  playhouse,  donated  for  the 
purpose,  served  as  a  convenient  place  to  keep  the 
garden-tools. 

The  garden  work  created  general  interest  in  all 
nature-study,  and  the  children  would  go  on  trips 
to  gather  all  kinds  of  grasses,  wild-flowers,  and 
swamp  treasures.  These  were  dried,  then  classi- 
fied, and  later  presented  to  the  public  library  for 
the  use  of  teachers  and  students  of  botany.  .\nd 
the  little  lame  boy  made  a  really  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  butterflies. 

If  the  club  you  organize  wants  a  conmiunity 
garden,  almost  any  owner  of  a  vacant  lot  will 
give  you  its  use,  especially  if  you  offer  in  return 
to  give  him  some  fresh  flowers  and  vegetables. 
If  you  prefer,  however,  you  can  have  your  garden 
on  your  own  grounds.  Then  a  committee  of  your 
elders  could  be  invited  to  give  you  suggestions  as 
to  the  flowers  and  vegetables  best  adapted  to  your 
location  and  soil,  and  also  to  act  as  judges  at 
your  show.     For  of  course,  when  everything  is 
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cate  flower  no  bigger  than  a  dime,  but  answering       at  its  best,  you  will  want  to  have  an  exhiliitioii. 

the  call  of  love.  Perhaps  some  grown-u])  will  offer  a  prize— a  gar- 

Thc  gardens  thrived  in  spite  of  receiving  only      den  book,  a  vase,  or  a  plant  for  winter  blooming. 
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Remember  that  both  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, at  Washington,  and  your  State  College 
of  Agricuhure  are  anxious  to  help  this  kind  of 
•work  and  will  give  you  all  the  seeds  you  can  use, 
free  of  charge.  \\'rite  to  some  well-known  seed- 
houses  for  catalogues,  and  you  will  get  particu- 
lars about  all  the  different  varieties.  Go  to  your 
public  libraries,  and  you  will  find  the  most  fasci- 
nating books,  many  written  especially  for  chil- 
dren, telling  you  just  what  to  do.  "When  Mother 
Lets  L's  Garden,"  by  Frances  Duncan,  is  one  of 
the  best  and  simplest,  while  "Little  Gardens  for 
Boys  and  Girls"  (Higgins),  "Mary's  Garden  and 
How  It  Grew"  (Duncan),  "Children's  Library  of 
Work  and  Play:  Gardening"  (Shaw),  and  "The 
School  Garden  Book"  (Weed-Emerson),  are  all 
intensely  interesting. 

If  you  find  yourself  so  successful  in  your  work 
that  you  have  more  flowers  and  vegetables  than 
you  can  use,  remember  that  there  are  always 
plenty  of  poor  people  in  your  own  town  who 
would  gratefully  accept  your  gifts,  and  any- 
church  organization  would  tell  you  how  to  reach 
them.  If,  however,  you  are  trying  to  earn  some 
money  for  yourself,  you  can  always  find  regular 
customers  glad  to  buy  things  fresh  from  the  garden. 

For  a  meeting-place  during,  the  summer,  why 
not  plan  a  flower  club-house  ?  Perhaps  some  of 
the  dear  old  grandmothers  will  give  you  a  few 
hollyhock  roots,  which  you  can  plant  in  a  circle 
big  enough  to  hold  your  little  club.  Leave  an 
opening  in  the  ring  just  big  enough  to  enter 
through,  and  before  the  season  is  very  far  along, 
the  hollyhocks  will  be  tall  enough  to  screen  you 
from  the  passer-by.     The  hollyhocks  sow  them- 


selves, and  come  up  every  year,  and,  thanks  to 
the  bees,  which  carry  pollen  from  one  flower  to 
another,  show  different  colors  every  season.  Or 
you  can  run  some  heavy  cords  from  a  circle  in 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  a  pole  in  the  center,  and 
on  them  train  up  climbing  nasturtiums  or  Dutch- 
man's-pipe.  Better  still,  go  to  the  woods  for  a 
lot  of  brush,  stick  the  big  ends  of  the  branches 
into  the  ground  to  form  a  square  space,  and 
cover  this  with  a  brush  roof.  Over  this  light 
structure  you  can  train  wild  honeysuckle,  which 
3'ou  can  find  in  lengths  of  ten  and  twelve  feet. 
Or  you  can  buy  a  package  or  two  of  the  varie- 
gated Japanese  hop,  w-hich  will  grow  ten  feet  in 
a  month  or  six  weeks,  and,  sowing  itself,  come 
up  and  cover  your  house  every  year. 

A  garden-club  proves  a  source  of  pleasure 
through  the  winter,  too.  You  can  go  on  with  the 
care  and  cultivation  of  house-plants,  and  the 
grow'ing  of  all  kinds  of  bulbs.  You  can  meet 
regularly  at  the  different  homes,  and  have  the 
members  prepare  and  read  little  papers,  such  as 
"How  to  grow  Roman  hyacinths  in  water,"  "The 
best  flowers  for  a  window-box,"  "Raising  plants 
from  cuttings,"  "Starting  seeds  indoors,"  and 
"How  to  make  a  table  water-garden." 

In  case  you  wish  to  know  exactly  how  to  or- 
ganize and  conduct  a  club,  just  as  big  folks  do. 
get  from  your  public  library  a  book  called  "Boys' 
Clubs,"  by  Bernheimer  and  Cohen.  This  has  also 
a  chapter  on  girls'  clubs,  and  it  tells  you  all  about 
club  management,  so  that  you  can  have  a  lot  of 
fun  at  your  meetings  besides  learning  a  great 
many  important  things  in  a  way  that  you  will 
never  forget. 


P\ BOUT  TH  P  BPRITESK>^ 
^ND  HI^  TRUE-BLUE 


3LANCHE:^EOZABETH  WADE 


Once  upon  a  time,  a  curious  little  singsong  voice 
was  heard  saying  over  and  over,  as  one  sorne- 
times  singsongs  in  repeating  a  rhyme : 

"This  way,  that  way,  the  other  way,  and  back 
again. 
This  way,  that  way,  the  other  way.  and  back 
again." 

It  was  almost  like  a  real,  little  song,  and  this 
is  the  way  it  sounded : 


This  way, 


L—-^, 

',  that    way,  the  oth  -  er   way,  and  back  a  -  gain, 
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This   way,  that    way,   the  oth  -  er    way,  and  back  a  -  gain. 

The  curious  little  singsong  voice  came  from  a 
curious  little  singsong  figure.  I  say  singsong 
figure,  because  it  zvas  a  singsong  figure,  and 
swayed  back  and  forth  like  the  voice.  You  could 
not  look  at  him  without  singsonging— or  song- 
singing— yourself.     The    figure   was   that   of   a 


funny  little  fellow.  He  was  dressed  in  blue  cap, 
blue  jacket,  tight-fitting  knee-trousers,  blue  silk 
stockings,  and  blue  shoes— not  sea-blue,  nor 
flower-blue,  nor  any  other  blue  but  sky-blue — 
clear,  bright,  beautiful  sky-blue.  He  wore  the 
livery  of  the  Sky,  and  he  H'as  the  livery  of  the 
Sky,  too,  because  it  was  his  business  to  be  hired 
to  carry  passengers  wherever  they  wished  to  go 
across  the  Sky— only  there  was  an  if  about  it ! 
He  sat  upon  a  grass-blade  and  tee- 
tered up  and  down. 

Xow,  it  is  an  unwise  man  who  does 
not  advertise  his  business,  and  the  lit- 
tle sky-blue  liveryman  was  wise.  That 
was  why  his  curious  little  singsong 
voice  kept  up  its  same  cry: 

"This  way,  that  way,  the  other  way,  and 
back  again. 
This  way,  that  way,  the  other  way,  and 
back  again." 

^^'hen  a  wise  man  advertises,  something  is 
sure  to  happen.  Other  people  hearing  even  a  pea- 
nut and  pop-corn  vendor  crying  his  wares  in  the 
street  stop  to  buy:  or  if  the  advertising  be  printed 
in  magazines  and  papers,  instead  of  being  cried 
in  the  ears  of  the  public,  people  seeing  before 
them  every  day  this  or  that  man's  account  of 
what  he  has  for  sale  write  to  him,  or  they  call 
at  his  shop  to  look  at.  and  perhaps  buy.  the  things 
advertised. 

It  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  wise  little— but, 
there !  I  forgot  I  had  not  told  you  what  he  was ! 
He  was  a  Spritesky.  You  never  heard  of  the 
Spritesky,  of  course,  but  his  name  needs  only  a 
little  explaining.  The  name  really  was  Sky- 
s])rite,  in  the  first  place,  because  that  is  what  it 
means,  as  any  one  can  see :  but  in  his  opinion  it 
took  so  much  time  to  say  it  that  he  turned  it 
right  around,  and  even  left  out  the  hyphen,  for 
luck,  and  to  make  the  word  yet  more  simple. 
Now.  Spritesky  sounds  like  a  Russian  name,  but 
the  Spritesky  said  he  did  not  care— that  it  might 
sound  Russian  and  Polish  too,  and  it  would  not 
matter  to  him  at  all,  as  it  was  quite  suitable  any- 
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way,  because  it  was  his  business  to  rilsli,  and  be- 
sides, he  was  traveling  often  from  pole  to  pole ! 
You  can  see,  therefore,  why  Spritesky  was  the 
best  name  for  the  sprightly  fellow  to  have. 

\\'ell.  the  Spritesky  was  singsonging  his  curious 
little  singsong  rhyme: 

''This  way,  that  way,  the  other  way,  and  back 
again. 
This  way.  that  way,  the  other  way.  and  back 
again." 

for  the  seventy-seventh  couple  of  times,  when 
along  came  his  first  customer;  and  the  first  cus- 
tomer was  an  Ant,  with  an  anxious,  business  look 
about  him. 

"Hello,  Spritesky !"  said  the  Ant.  "Whither 
away  ?" 

"To  the  Blue  Sky.  of  course,"  said  the  Sprite- 
sky. pausing  in  his  singsong. 

"Take  me  with  you,"  said  the  Ant.  "I  should 
like  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  it.  What  is  the 
price  of  the  trip?"' 

"The  price,"  said  the  Spritesky,  "is  nothing, 
and  sometimes  less." 

"That  is  cheap  enough,  I  am  sure,"  said  the 
Ant.  'T  can  find  that  amount  in  my  purse  any 
day.  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  with  you  at  once :  but 
I  must  remind  you  that  I  have  to  be  back  in  time 
to  work  at  my  house.  We  are  very  busy  at  our 
colony,  you  must  remember." 

"Very  vi'ell,"  said  the  Spritesky ;  "but  first  I 
must  weigh  you."  And  quick  as  a  wink,  from 
somewhere  or  nowhere,  he  whipped  out  curious 
little,  old-fashioned  Scales  of  True  Blue,— as  blue 
as  his  own  Sky  livery,— and  carefully  weighed 
the  Ant  then  and  there. 

"Sorry,"  said  he,  after  the  Scales  balanced, 
"but  I  cannot  take  you,  because  you  are  far  too 
heavv'.  You  are  weighed  down  by  the  thought  of 
your  work,  and  so  you  would  not  find  the  Sky  so 
Blue  as  it  really 
is.  I  must  bid 
you  good-by. 
Run  right  along 
now,  and  help 
build  that  col- 
ony !" 

The  Ant  was 
rather  surprised 
at  that,  but 
there  was  noth- 
ing for  him  to 
do  but  obey,  and  so  off  he  went. 

The  little  Spritesky  hung  his  Scales  on  a  grass- 
stem,  and  skipped  in  glee,  because  he  could  not 
keep  his  spirits  down.     He  bounded;  he  flitted; 


he  danced  on  tiptoe ;  and  then  lightly  sprang 
upon  his  teetering  grass-blade  and  began  again 
his  singsong  rhyme: 


THE   ANXIOUS  ANT. 


"THE    SPRITESKV   SKIPPED    IN    GLEE." 

"This  way,  that  way,  the  other  way,  and  back 
again. 
This  way,  that  way,  the  other  way,  and  back 
again." 

Then  along  came  another  customer ;  and  this 
customer  was  a  Butterfly  with  a  vain,  careless 
look  about  him. 

"Hello,  Spritesky!"  said  the  Butterfly. 
"Whither  away?" 

"To  the  Blue  Sky,  of  course,"  said  the  Sprite- 
sky, pausing  in  his  singsong. 

"Take  me  with  you,"  said  the  Butterfly.  "I 
should  like  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  it.  What 
is  the  price  of  the  trip?" 

"The  price,"  said  the  Spritesky,  "is  nothing, 
and  sometimes  less." 

"That  is  cheap  enough,  I  am  sure,"  said  the 
Butterfly.  "I  can  find  that  amount  in  my  purse 
any  day.  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  with  you  at  once ; 
but  I  must  remind  you  that  I  have  to  be  back  in 
time  to  do  my  flutter-dancing  among  the  flowers 
at  the  Honey  Festival.  I  am  so  beautiful  that 
J  want  to  show  my  gorgeous  wings  to  the  world." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  Spritesky,  "but  first  I 
must  weigh  you."  And  upon  the  curious  little 
old-fashioned  Scales  of  True  Blue  he  carefully 
weighed  the  Butterfly,  then  and  there. 
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THE  ILUTTEK-DANCINi;   BrTTERI'Ly. 


''Sorry,"  said  he,  after  the  Scales  balanced, 
"but  1  cannot  take  you,  because  you  are  far  too 
heavy.  You  are  weighed  down  by  too  much  van- 
ity and  love   for   frivolous   things ;   and   so  you 

would  not  find 
the  Sky  so  Blue 
as  it  really  is.  I 
must  bid  you 
good-by.  Run 
right  along  now 
to  your  Honey 
Festival,  so  you 
will  be  in  plenty 
of  time  to  flut- 
ter-dance among 
the  flowers !  The 
world  must  not 
miss  seeing  how 
very  beautiful 
you  are  when 
you  are  using 
your  gorgeous 
wings." 

The    Butterfly 
was   rather   sur- 
prised at  that,  but  there  was  nothing  for  him  to 
do  but  obey,  and  so  off  he  went. 

The  little  Spritesky  hung  his  Scales  on  the 
grass-stem,  and  skipped  in  glee,  because  he  could 
not  keep  his  spirits  down.  He  bounded ;  he  flit- 
ted ;  he  danced  on  tiptoe ;  and  then  lightly  sprang 
upon  his  teetering  grass-blade,  and  began  again 
his  singsong  rhyme : 

"This  way,  that  way,  the  other  way,  and  back 
again. 
This  way,  that  way,  the  other  way,  and  back 
again." 

Then  along  came  another  customer ;  and  this 

customer  was  a 
.Spider,  with  a 
greedy  look  about 
him. 

"Hello,  Sprite- 
f  V     sky !"     said    the 
■    Spider.  "Whither 
away  ?" 

"To  the  Blue 
Sky,  of  course,"  said  the  Spritesky,  pausing  in 
his  singsong. 

"Take  me  with  you,"  said  the  Spider.  "I  should 
like  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  it.  What  is  the 
price  of  the  trip?" 

"The  price,"  said  the  Spritesky,  "is  nothing, 
and  sometimes  less." 

"That  is  cheap  enough,  I  am  sure/'  said  the 


A^^i)\- 


THE   GKEEDV   SPIDER. 


Spider.  "I  can  find  that  amount  in  my  purse  any 
day.  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  with  you  at  once ;  but 
I  must  remind  you  that  I  have  to  be  back  in  time 
to  catch  a  fly  for  supper." 

"V'ery  well,"  said  the  Spritesky,  "but  first  I 
must  weigh  you."  And  upon  the  curious  little 
old-fashioned  Scales  of  True  Blue  he  carefully 
weighed  the  Spider,  then  and  there. 

"Sorry,"  said  he,  after  the  Scales  balanced, 
"but  I  cannot  take  you,  because  you  are  far  too 
heavy.  You  are  weighed  down  by  your  appetite 
and  greediness,  and  so  you  would  not  find  the 
Sky  so  Blue  as  it  really  is.  I  must  bid  you  good- 
by.  Run  right  along  now,  and  catch  that  fly 
for  supper !" 

The  Spider  was  rather  surprised  at  that,  but 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  obey,  and  so 
off  he  went. 

The  little  Sprite- 
sky hung  his  Scales 
on  the  grass-stem, 
and  skipped  in  glee, 
because  he  could 
not  keep  his  spirits 
down.  He  bounded ; 
he  flitted  about;  he 
danced  on  tiptoe ; 
and  then  lightly 
sprang  upon  his  tee- 
tering grass-blade, 
and  began  again  his 
singsong  rhyme : 
"This  way,  that  way, 

the   other    way, 

and  back  again. 
This  way,  that  way, 

the    other   way, 

and  back  again." 


THE    SOLEMN    OWL. 


Then  along  came  another  customer,  and  this 
customer  was  an  Owl  with  a  solemn  look  about 
him. 

"Hello,  Spritesky!"  said  the  Owl.  "Whither 
away  ?  " 

"To  the  Blue  Sky,  of  course,"  said  the  Sprite- 
sky, pausing  in  his  singsong. 

"Take  me  with  you,"  said  the  Owl.  "I  should 
like  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  it.  What  is  the 
price  of  the  trip?" 

"The  price,"  said  the  Spritesky,  "is  nothing, 
and  sometimes  less." 

"That  is  cheap  enough,  I  am  sure,"  said  the 
Owl.  "I  can  find  that  amount  in  my  purse  any 
day.  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  with  you  at  once;  but 
I  must  remind  you  that  I  have  to  be  back  in  time 
for  my  studying.  I  have  to  know  all  there  is  to 
know  in  the  world." 


'9'7] 
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"V'ery  well,"  saitl  the  SpriteskjT  "but  first  I 
must  weigh  you."  And  upon  the  curious  little 
old-fashionecl  Scales  of  True  T51uc  he  carefully 
weighed  the  Owl,  then  and  there. 

"Sorry,"  said  he,  after  the  Scales  balanced, 
"but  I  cannot  take  you,  because  you  are  far  too 
heavy.      Vou    are    weighed    down    by    too    much 


THE  NIGHTINGALE    PR.VCTISES 
HIS  SCALES. 

wisdom,  and  so  you  would  not  find  the  Sky  so 
Blue  as  it  really  is.  I  must  bid  you  good-by. 
Run  right  along  now  to  your  books  before  you 
miss  anything  there  is  to  learn  in  the  world  !" 

The  Owl  was  rather  surprised  at  that,  but 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  obey,  and  so 
off  he  went. 

The  little  Spritesky  hung  his  Scales  on  the 
grass-stem,  and  skipped  in  glee,  because  he  could 
not  keep  his  spirits  down.  He  bounded :  he  flit- 
ted ;  he  danced  on  tiptoe ;  and  then  lightly  sprang 
upon  his  teetering  grass-blade,  and  began  again 
his  singsong  rhyme : 

"This  way,  that  way,  the  other  way,  and  back 
again. 
This  way.  that  way,  the  other  way,  and  back 
again." 

Then  along  came  another  customer :  and  this 
customer  was  a  Nightingale,  with  an  absent  sort 
of  look  about  him. 

''Hello,  Spritesky !"  said  the  Nightingale. 
"Whither  away?" 

"To  the  Blue  Sky,  of  course,"  said  the  Sprite- 
sky, pausing  in  his  singsong. 

"Take  me  with  you,"  said  the  Nightingale.  "I 
should  like  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  it.  What 
is  the  price  of  the  trip?" 

"The  price,"  said  the  Spritesky,  "is  nothing, 
and  sometimes  less." 

"That  is  cheap  enough,  I  am  sure,"  said  the 
Nightingale.  "I  can  find  that  amount  in  my 
purse  any  day.     I  shall  be  glad  to  go  with  you 


at  once ;  but  1  must  remind  you  that  I  have  to  be 
back  in  time  to  practise  my  scales,  so  that  I  can 
sing  my  Song  to  the  Night  as  it  should  be  sung. 
There  is  nothing  so  lovely  in  the  world  as  Music, 
you  know." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  Spritesky,  "but  first  I 
must  weigh  you.''  And  upon  the  curious  little 
old-fashioned  Scales  of  True  Blue  he  carefully 
weighed  the  Nightingale,  then  and  there. 

"Sorry,"  said  he,  after  the  Scales  balanced, 
"but  I  cannot  take  you,  because  you  are  far  too 
heavy.  You  are  weighed  down  by  too  much  love 
for  your  art,  and  so  you  would  not  find  the  Sky 
so  Blue  as  it  really  is.  I  must  bid  you  good-by.- 
Run  right  along  now  and  practise  your  scales, 
which  weigh  you  down  so  much  that  they  make 
you  too  heavy  for  mine  !" 

The  Nightingale  was  rather  surprised  at  that, 
but  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  obey,  and 
so  off  he  went. 

The  little  Spritesky  hung  his  Scales  on  the 
grass-stem,  and  skipped  in  glee,  because  he  could 
not  keep  his  spirits  down.  He  bounded ;  he  flit- 
ted ;  he  danced  on  tiptoe ;  and  then  lightly  sprang 
upon  his  teetering  grass-blade,  and  began  again 
his  singsong  rhyme : 

"This  way,  that  way,  the  other  way,  and  back 
again. 
This  way,  that  way,  the  other  way,  and  back 
again." 

Then  along  came  another  customer ;  and  this 
customer  was  a  Firefly,  with  an  important  look 
about  him. 

"Hello,  Spritesky  !"  said  the  Firefly, 
away?" 

"To  the  Blue  Sky,  of 
course,"  said  the  Sprite- 
sky, pausing  in  his  sing- 
song. 

"Take  me  with  you," 
said  the  Firefly.  "I  should 
like  to  have  a  nearer  view 
of  it.  What  is  the  price 
of  the  trip?" 

"The  price,"  said  the 
Spritesky,  "is  nothing, 
and  sometimes  less." 

"That  is  cheap  enough, 
I  am  sure,"  said  the  Fire- 
fly. "I  can  find  that  amount  in  my  purse  any 
day.  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  with  you  at  once ;  but 
I  must  remind  you  that  I  have  to  be  back  in  time 
to  light  up  the  Marsh.  The  Marsh  would  be 
nothing  at  all  without  me,"  and  he  swelled  out 
his  chest,  and  said  "Ahem:"  in  a  very  loud  voice. 


'Whither 
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"Very  well,"  said  the  Spritesky,  "but  first  I 
must  weigh  you."  And  upon  the  curious  little 
old-fashioned  Scales  of  True  Blue  he  carefully 
weighed  the  Firefly,  then  and  there. 

"Sorry,"  said  he,  after  the  Scales  balanced,  "but 
I  cannot  take  you,  because  you  are  far  too  heavy 
— as  well  as  too  light!"  and  here  he  chuckled  at 
his  joke.  "You  are  weighed  down  by  too  great 
a  sense  of  your  own  worth,  and  so  you  would 
not  find  the  Sky  so  Blue  as  it  really  is.  I  must 
bid  you  good-by.  Run  right  along  now  and  get 
your  lighting-system  in  order!" 

The  Firefly  was  rather  surprised  at  that,  but 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  obey,  and 
so  off  he  went.' 


"'I    I.L  GIVE   VOU   ALL  I   HAVE   IN'   MY    POCKETS.    " 

The  little  .Spritesky  hung  his  Scales  upon  the 
grass-stem,  and  skipped  in  glee,  because  he  could 
not  keep  his  spirits  down.  He  bounded ;  he  flit- 
ted ;  he  danced  on  tiptoe ;  and  then  lightly  sprang 
upon  his  teetering  grass-blade,  and  began  again 
his  singsong  rhyme : 

"This  way,  that  way,  the  other  way,  and  back 
again. 
This  way.  that  way,  the  other  way,  and  back 
again." 

Then  along  came  another  customer,  and  this 
customer  was  a  Human  Being— a  Child;  and  just 
because  the  Human  Being  was  a  Child,  he  saw 
the  Spritesky  at  once. 

"Hello,  Spritesky !"  said  the  Child ;  "where 
are  you  going?" 

"To  the  Blue  Sky.  of  course,"  said  the  Sprite- 
sky, pausing  in  his  singsong. 

"Oh  take  me  with  you  !"  said  the  Child.  "I 
have  always  wanted  to  see  what  it  is  like.  Please 
do !    I  '11  give  you  all  I  have  in  my  pockets." 


As  the  Child  was  a  Boy,  he  had  Many  Pockets ; 
and  in  the  Many  Pockets  were  Many  Things.  He 
took  these  !Many  Things  out  and  offered  them  all 
to  the  Spritesky. 

"H'm!"  said  the  Spritesky.  "My  other  cus- 
tomers have  given  me  nothing,  and  sometimes 
less;  and  as  that  is  the  price  of  the  trip,  really, 
you  may  put  back  into  your  Pockets  all  of  your 
?klany  Things  and  keep  them,  with  my  best  re- 
gards. However.  I  must  weigh  you  before  we 
start."  And  upon  the  curious  little  old-fashioned 
.Scales  of  True  Blue —although  they  were  small 
and  the  Child,  though  a  little  Child,  was  large— 
the  Spritesky— because  he  ii.'as  a  Spritesky— man- 
aged to  weigh  the  Child  carefully,  then  and  there. 

"How  jolly!"  said  the  Spritesky,  after  the 
Scales  balanced.  "You  are  neither  too  heavy  nor 
too  light,  but  just  right !  You  are  not  weighed 
down  by  too  much  \o\t  for  work ;  nor  by  too 
much  love  for  vanity  and  play ;  nor  by  appetite 
and  greediness ;  nor  by  too  much  wisdom ;  nor  by 
too  much  love  for  art ;  nor  by  too  much  thought 
of  your  own  worth;  and  so  you  will  find  the  Sky 
as  Blue  as  it  really  is,  which  is  True  Blue.  There 
is  nothing  so  light,  in  all  the  world,  as  the  inno- 
cent heart  of  a  Child  '" 

The  Child  did  not  understand  this  grown-up 
talk  of  the  Spritesky.  The  only  understandable 
part  was  that  the  trip  to  the  Blue  Sky  surely 
was  to  happen,  and  any  one  who  did  not  dance 
with  joy  at  such  a  thing  was  either  stupid  or  a 
cripple.  As  the  Child  was  neither  stupid  nor  a 
cripple,  he  therefore  danced  with  joy. 

The  little  Spritesky,  as  quick  as  a  wink,  clapped 
back  to  somewhere  or  nowhere  his  curious  little 
old-fashioned  Scales  of  True  Blue,  and  skipped 
in  glee,  because  he  could  not  keep  his  spirits 
down.  He  bounded ;  he  flitted ;  he  danced  on 
tiptoe ;  and  then  lightly  sprang  upon  his  teetering 
grass-blade,  and  said  in  his  curious  little  sing- 
song voice : 

"Now,  we  '11  go  this  way,  that  way,  the  other 
way,  and  back  again. 
This  way,  that  way,  the  other  way,  and  back 
again." 

Then,  before  you  could  think  what  was  coming 
next,  he  merely  touched  the  Child,  and  suddenly 
both  Spriteskv  and  Child  were  off  for  the  True 
Blue  Sky. 

It  was  a  wonderful  trip !  Why,  they  saw  every- 
thing in  the  Sky— all  the  things  you  see  in  the 
daytime,  and  all  the  things  you  see  in  the  night- 
time, and  many  more  things  that  from  the  earth 
you  do  not  see  in  the  daytime  nor  in  the  night- 
time.    They  touched  at  all  the  cloud  islands  and 
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continents  in  the  Triie-Blue-Sky  Sea.  They  saw 
the  moon  and  all  the  stars  that  shine  and  never 
are  put  out  by  that  sort  of  a  sea.  They  looked 
at  them  through  a  Magic  Glass  the  Spritesky  had 
—  so  Magic  that  it  showed  the  moon  and  the  stars 
at  their  brightest.  They  looked  at  the  sun,  too, 
and  the  Magic  of  the  Glass  kept  the  too-much 
brightness  from  hurting  their  eyes.  They  saw 
every  one  of  the  wonderful  things  the  Child  had 
wanted  to  see,  and  in  the  True-Blue  Sky  he  found 
the  answers  to  all  the  questions  he  had  asked  the 
Grown-ups  on  Earth  and  they  had  not  been  able 
to  answer.  This  way,  that  way,  and  the  other 
way  they  went.  Of  course,  it  was  a  wonderful 
trip! 

When  it  was  over,  they  went  back  again  to 
the  Earth  as  easily  as  they  had  gone  up  to  the 
Sky. 

"There,"  said  the  Spritesky,  as  they  sat  to- 
gether upon  the  soft  green  grass,  the  Spritesky 
needing  only  his  one  teetering  blade  for  a  seat, — 
"there,  little  Child,  how  did  you  like  that?" 

"Oh.  I  liked  it  more  than  anything  I  ever  did  !" 
cried  the  Child,  and  he  looked  dreamily  up  into 
the  now  far-off  Sky.  "It  really  is  as  Blue  as  it 
is:  is  n't  it?" 

"Ah,  yes  indeed!"  said  the  Spritesky.  "I  knew 
you  would  find  that  out,  for  that  is  the  main 
thing." 

"Some  day  will  vou  take  me  again  ?"  asked 
the  Child. 

"I  hope  so,"  said  the  Spritesky.  "It  all  depends 
upon  your  very  own  innocent  little  self:  for  the 
price  of  the  trip  is  nothing,  and  sometimes  less. 
Do  not  forget,  though,  that  I  shall  have  to  weigh 
you  first.  If  you  still  are  not  kept  down  by  too 
much  love  for  work :  nor  by  too  much  love  for 
vanity  and  play :  nor  by  appetite  and  greediness : 
nor  by  too  much  wisdom ;  nor  by  too  much  love 
for  art :  nor  by  too  much  thought  of  your  own 
worth,  you  may  go :  and  you  will  find  again  that 
the  Sky  is  really  as  Blue  as  it  is— but  remember 
my  little  Scales  of  True  Blue  I" 

"I  will  remember,"  said  the  Child,  "indeed  I 
will  remember." 

"Xow,"  said  the  Spritesky,  "you  'd  better  fall 
asleep,  because  soon  your  big  Sister  will  come  in 
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search  of  you.  Of  course, 
you  will  tell  her  and 
all  the  rest  of  your 
Grown-ups  about  your 
trip,  but  they  will  not 
believe  it,  for  my  trip 
is  one  that  Grown-ups 
never  believe  possible. 
If  your  Sister  finds  you 
asleep,  she  will  think 
you  have  dreamed  the 
journey :  and  since  she 
would  not  believe  it 
anyway,  she  may  as 
well  think  you  have 
dreamed  it.  So  go  to 
sleep,  little  Child,  while 
I  sing  to  you  before  I 
go."  And  teetering 
gently  upon  the  grass- 
blade,  the  Sprite- 
sky said  "Good- 
by!"  and  began 
again  his  singsong 
rhyme : 

"This  way,  that  way.  the 
other  way,  and  back 
This  way,  that  way,  the 
again." 
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again." 

other  wav,  and  back 


The  words  grew  more  and  more  slow  and  sing- 
songy.  The  Child  lay  upon  the  soft  grass,  and 
his  eyes  closed.      Soon  he  slept. 

Then  the  singsong  rhyme  grew  gradually  even 
slower  and  fainter : 

"This  way— that  — way  — the  other  way  — and 
back  again. 
This— way  that— way— the  other— way  and— 
back— again." 

The  Spritesky  vanished  in  the  Blue  Sky,  which 
reallv  is  as  Blue  as  it  is ! 
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Chapter  X 


THE  SURPRISE 


There  was  no  school  on  the  Friday  after  Thanks- 
giving, and  as  soon  as  Dale  had  finished  his 
chores  he  sallied  forth  to  hunt  up  some  of  the 
fellows.  A  light  snow  had  fallen  during  the 
night,  but  the  day  was  clear  and  bright  and  just 
the  sort  for  a  good  active  game  or  a  brisk  hike. 
As  he  skirted  the  north  side  of  the  green  a  shrill 
yodeling  from  behind  lirought  the  scout  around  to 
see  Court  Parker  l)earing  down  upon  him.  calling 
out : 

''Say,  where  were  you  yesterday,  anyhow  ?  I 
did  n't  see  you  all  day." 

"i  was— busy,"  returned  Dale,  briefly. 

"Busy  stuffing  yourself,  I  s'pose.  Well,  you 
missed  a  dandy  game  up  at  Sherm's.  We  're  go- 
ing t6  have  another  this  afternoon." 

"Won't  the  snow—  Say!  Why  could  n't  we 
play  'Smugglers  over  the  Border,'  or  something 
like  that?    It  's  just  the  day  for  it." 

Court's  glance  swept  comprehensively  over  the 
snow-covered  green  and  his  eyes  brightened.  "1 
had  n't  thought  of  that.  Mow  and  then  you  do 
manage  to  hit  the  little  black  circle,  Tommy. 
Let  's  hunt  up  the  bunch  and  see  what  they  say." 

'I'he  crowd  was  presently  gathered  from  sev- 
eral different  parts  of  town,  and  the  majority  ap- 
proved of  Dale's  suggestion.  Ranny  ['helps  and 
several  of  his  clique  had  other  plans  for  the 
afternoon,  but  Ranny  had  a  habit  of  frequently 
failing  to  take  part  in  the  troop  doings,  unless 
these  were  oflicial  and  gave  him  a  chance  to  ap- 
pear in  uniform,  girded  with  aiUbority,  so  his 
absence  was  not  unexpected. 

Immediately  after  lunch  llie  others  betook 
themselves  a  mile  outside  of  town,  sides  were 
chosen,  and  the  "border"  laid  out.  This  consisted 
of  about  four  hundred  yards  of  a  little-used  road 
where  the  snow  had  not  been  much  disturbed, 
'j'his  was  patrolled  by  a  portion  of  the  "custom 
inspectors,"  with  a  reserve  posted  farther  inland. 
.About  half  a  mile  back  from  the  road  a  deserted 
barn  did  duty  for  the  "town." 

The  smugglers  gathered  about  half  a  mile  on 
the  other  side  of  tiie  border  ami  were  allowed  to 
cross  it  in  any  formation,  singly,  together,  or 
scattered,  and  make  for  the  town  at  any  speed 
they  chose.  One  only  of  their  number  was  sup- 
posed to  be  smuggling,  and  he  was  equipped  with 


tracking-irons.  The  moment  a  sentry  patrolling 
the  border  caught  sight  of  these  tracks,  his  duty 
was  to  signal  the  fact  to  the  reserve  party  of  in- 
sjjectors  and  at  once  follow  the  track  himself, 
rhe  reserves  coo[)erated  with  him,  trying  by  any 
means  to  catch  the  smuggler  before  he  could 
reach  the  town.  If  they  succeeded,  the  game  was 
theirs;  but  if  the  smuggler  eluded  them  and 
reached  the  barn  safely,  victory  went  to  the  other 
side. 

It  was  a  ty|)ical  scout  sport,  and  for  three 
hours  or  more  the  fellows  played  it  strenuously, 
varying  it  toward  the  end  with  one  or  two  other 
stalking  games.  These  all  met  with  unanimous 
approval,  even  Rob  Gibson,  the  habitual  grum- 
bler, admitting  that  it  was  more  fun  than  he 
thought  it  would  be. 

"We  'II  have  to  try  some  more  of  those  in  the 
book,"  \\'ard  remarked  as  they  tramped  back 
through  the  twilight.  "That  deer-hunt  one  sounds 
pretty  good,  if  you  fellows  will  only  make  bows 
and  arrows  enough.  I  vote  we  fix  up  a  deer  and 
go  to  it  next  Saturday." 

It  happened,  however,  that  the  following  Sat- 
urday was  devoted  to  something  even  more  in- 
teresting than  deer-hunting.  As  Dale  entered 
the  parish-house  on  Monday  evening  he  passed 
Mr.  Curtis,  just  inside  the  door,  talking  earnestly 
with  Wesley  Becker. 

"It  was  a  big  surprise  to  me.  I  can  tell  you," 
he  heard  the  scoutmaster  say.  "I  can't  imagine 
what  has  brought  aliout  the  transformation." 

"He  does  n't  say,  I  su])pose?"  a.sked  Becker. 

"No;  it  's  just  the  curt  invitation.  He  's  hedged 
it  about  with  all  sorts  of  prohibitions,  but  still 
it  's  wonderful  he  should  have  come  around  at 
all." 

"It  11  be  corking  for  the  troop !"  e.xclaimed 
Becker,  enthusiastically.  "That  's  the  one  thing 
we  "ve  lacked,  and  if  —  " 

.\t  that  point  Tompkins  passed  beyond  the 
range  of  their  voices,  but  he  liad  heard  enough  to 
rouse  his  curiosity.  Fortunately  this  did  not  have 
to  remain  long  un.satisfied.  After  the  opening 
exercises  the  scoutmaster  faced  the  three  patrols, 
a  small  sheet  of  paper  in  one  hand. 

".Attention,  scouts !"  he  said  crisply.  "The 
troop  will  be  much  pleased  to  learn,  1  'm  sure, 
that  Mr.  Crimstone  has  given  us  permission  to 
use  the  north  side  of  his  lake  for  camping  pur- 
poses." 
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For  an  instant  there  was  amazecLsilence.  Then 
a  bedlam  of  surprised  comment  arose,  mingled 
with  a  torrent  of  easier  questions,  which  Mr.  Cur- 
tis did  not  attempt  to  quell. 

"Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that!"  "Hur- 
ray for  old  Grimey  !"  "Can  we  skate  there,  Mr. 
Curtis?"  "Will  he  let  us  swim  in  the  summer?" 
"Can't  we  go  out  this  Saturday?"  "How  did  you 
work  it,  sir?" 

"One  at  a  time,"  smiled  the  scoutmaster.  "I  '11 
answer  the  last  one  first.  I  did  n't  'work  it.'  as 
you  so  pithily  express  it,  X'edder,  at  all.  1  've 
failed  several  times  to  get  this  privilege  from 
Mr.  Grimstone,  and  his  letter  this  morning  was 
as  much  of  a  surprise  to  me  as  to  any  one.  He 
does  n't  state  the  reason  for  his  change  of  mind." 

.A  shock  of  sharp  surprise  sent  the  blood  tin- 
gling into  Dale  Tompkins's  face  and  clenched  his 
hands  spasmodically.  "Gee  !"  he  muttered  under 
his  breath.  "I  wonder—  Why,  it  must  be  I  But 
I  never  thought  of  that— not  for  a  minute  !"  He 
paused  an  instant,  his  gaze  growing  introspective. 
"He  certainly  is  one  good  old  scout."  he  mur- 
mured to  himself.  "I  said  his  bark  was  a  lot 
worse  than  his  bite." 

Then  he  realized  that  Mr.  Curtis  was  speaking. 

"We  're  not  to  go  beyond  the  dam  at  one  end 
of  the  like  or  the  inlet  at  the  other.  In  other 
words,  there  must  be  no  trespassing  on  the  side 
of  the  water  where  the  buildings  and  orchard 
stand.  He  does  n't  wish  any  timber  cut,  and 
there  are  several  other  minor  prohibitions.  He 
says  nothing  against  swimming  or  skating,  so  I 
imagine  both  will  be  allowed.  As  for  camping 
there  on  Saturday,  I  'm  afraid  it  will  be  too  cold 
to  stay  overnight,  but  there  's  no  reason  why  we 
should  n't  hike  out  in  the  morning  and  make  a 
day  of  it." 

So  it  was  that  the  following  Saturday  morning 
found  practically  the  entire  troop  hiking  briskly 
along  the  Beldon  Turnpike  at  an  early  hour. 
Ranny  Phelps  had  complained  that  there  would 
n't  be  much  fun  in  just  a  picnic  affair,  but  he  was 
there,  nevertheless.  The  others  had  no  such  criti- 
cism to  make.  They  fairly  bubbled  enthusiasm, 
and  in  their  eagerness  to  reach  the  hitherto  for- 
bidden spot  many  of  them  would  have  willingly 
gone  the  entire  distance  at  scout's  pace. 

When  they  finally  left  the  road  and  turned  off 
into  the  woods  along  an  overgrown  lumber-track, 
it  (Vas  like  exploring  an  undiscovered  country. 
Most  of  them  had  been  there  before,  but  with  a 
difference.  When  one's  ears  must  be  constantly 
open  for  the  baying  of  dogs,  with  the  necessity 
ever  present  of  being  ready  for  instant  flight, 
there  is  little  chance  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
nature.     Now,  instead  of  having  to  creep  along 


through  trees  and  undergrowth,  they  could  boldly 
follow  the  shore-line,  investigate  every  little  cove 
or  promontory,  discuss  possible  camping-sites, 
and  even  make  definite  plans  with  the  assurance 
that  they  could  be  actually  carried  out  in  the 
sfciring. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  they  reached  the  old 
swimming-place  near  the  head  of  the  lake  and 
halted  by  general  consent.  Hitherto,  they  had 
considered  the  spot  solely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  aquatic  sport;  now  they  realized  that  a  more 
ideal  spot  for  a  camp  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 
A  small,  rocky  point  thrust  its  flat  nose  out  into 
the  lake.  One  side  was  sliced  off  as  with  a  knife, 
and  here  the  depth  varied  from  si.x  to  eight  feet ; 
on  the  other  it  shelved  more  gradually.  Back  of 
it,  the  level  open  space,  facing  south  and  hedged 
in  by  a  thick  shelter  of  hemlock,  would  accommo- 
date five  or  six  shelter-tents  with  ease.  Scarcely 
a  dozen  yards  away,  a  clear  spring  bubbled  into 
a  mossy  basin. 

In  an  instant  packs  were  laid  aside,  and  under 
Becker's  direction  one  party  foraged  for  wood 
while  another  brought  stones  for  an  oven  and  cut 
saplings  for  the  crane  or  forked  sticks  to  use  in 
broiling  meat.  Sandwiches  and  other  ready-to- 
eat  provisions  were  not  looked  upon  with  favor. 
Every  boy  wanted  something  he  could  cook,  and 
the  variety  of  chops,  small  steaks,  eggs,  bacon, 
ham.  and  the  like  that  swiftly  appeared  was  end- 
less. One  enterprising  scout  had  even  brought  a 
can  of  twist-dough  and  proceeded  deftly  to  brown 
it  on  sticks  held  over  the  embers.  On  every  hand 
were  voiced  regrets  that  they  could  n't  have  come 
prepared  to  stay  overnight. 

"I  don't  believe  it  would  have  been  too  cold, 
with  the  fire  and  everything."  said  Bennie  Rhead, 
after  they  had  finished  luncheon  and  were  sitting 
lazily  around  the  blaze  for  a  bit  before  tackling 
the  job  of  cleaning  up.  "Why,  it  's  as  warm  as 
toast  now." 

"Naturally,  with  the  sun  pouring  in  here  all 
the  morning,"  smiled  Mr.  Curtis.  "You  'd  find 
it  rather  different  at  night.  If  we  all  had  sleep- 
ing-bags or  tents  that  were  really  tight,  we  might 
undertake  it.  But  our  sort  of  equipment  is  n't 
meant  for  winter,  and  there  's  no  use  risking 
colds  when  you  '11  have  all  the  time  you  want 
next  spring  and  summer.  By  the  way,  Sherman, 
did  you  send  that  letter  to  Mr.  Grimstone?" 

"Yes.  sir.  Ted  and  Ranny  and  I  made  it  up, 
and  all  the  fellows  signed  it.  I  posted  it  on 
Wednesday." 

"That  's  good.  I  wrote  him,  myself,  but  I 
wanted  him  to  see  that  you  fellows,  as  well,  ap- 
preciated what  he  's  done."  He  rested  his  head 
against    a    tree-trunk    and    glanced    appraisingly 
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around  the  glade.  '"What  a  place  thi.s  would  be 
for  a  log-cabin  I"  he  remarked. 

"Immense !"  exclaimed  Court  Parker,  sitting 
suddenly  upright.  "With  a  big  stone  fireplace  at 
one  end." 

"And  bunks  I"  added  Sanson,  enthusiastically. 


"  Tin;v  Ki:.\(;iii:i)    iiii,  oi  n  swimminc  ri  \(\-   m  \k    ihi:  hi  \i 


"And  shelves  where  we  could  keep  i)ans  and 
things.    And—" 

"We  could  camp  here  any  time  of  the  year 
then,  could  n't  we  ?" 

"Sure!  .And  think  of  coming  in  when  your 
hands  and  feet  are  'most  frozen  from  skating, 
and  thawing  out  before  a  roaring  blaze,  and  mak- 
ing some  cocoa,— oh,  yum  !  Do  you  s'pose  there  's 
any  cliance,  Mr.  Curtis,  of  his  letting  us—"  Sher- 


man broke  off  with  a  sigh.     "I  forgot.     He  does 
n't  want  any  timber  cut." 

"No;  and  I  'd  scarcely  like  to  ask  him,  anyway, 
after  he  's  been  so  decent,"  said  the  scoutmaster. 
"It  would  look  as  if  we  did  n't  a])preciate  what 
he  's  done  already."  His  glance  swept  thought- 
fully around  the  open  space 
'  again  as  if  he  w'ere  seeing  in 
his  mind's  eye  the  structure 
that  had  e.xcited  such  instant 
enthusiasm.  "Of  course,  it 
would  lie  quite  possible  to  cut 
enough  timber  for  a  cabin 
c>  ,' L^^  without  in  the  least  hurting 
.^^3MgHH|  the  woods;  in  fact  a  little 
i^^^^H  thinning  would  do  them  good." 
^HIJimH  "Would  n't  it  be  a  corking 
"'•^^  place  to  feed  the  birds  from  in 
winter !"  suddenly  spoke  up 
I'aul  Trexler,  a  silent,  re- 
served sort  of  chap.  "We 
started  up  three  or  four  covies 
of  quail  between  the  road  and 
here."   . 

"It  certainly  would!"  The 
scoutmaster's  tone  was  em- 
phatic. "You  've  hit  the  best 
argument  in  its  favor  yet, 
Paul.  The  woods  are  fairly 
teeming  with  birds  of  all  sorts ; 
I  noticed  it  as  we  came  along. 
The  place  has  been  barred  to 
the  public  for  so  long  that  I 
dare  say  the  wild  creatures 
li,i\e  come  to  feel  more  or  less 
^;ifc  here.  With  a  cabin  right 
on  this  spot  we  could  keep 
grain  in  fairly  large  quanti- 
ties, and  when  the  heavy  snows 
come,  it  would  be  easy  to  es- 
tablish regular  feeding-sta- 
tions at  different  points, 
and—" 

A  sudden  yelping  made  him 
break  off  and  turn  quickly,  to 
see  a  large  dog  burst  from  the 
thicket  at  one  side  of  the 
glade.  With  hair  bristling  and 
animal  pulled  up  abruptly  and 
barking. 

and    several    snatched 
An  instant  later,  how- 


teeth   bared,   the 
started  a  furious 

The  scouts  leaped  up 
sticks  from  the  woodpile, 
ever,  the  low,  sweeping  hemlock  branches  parted, 
and  Caleb  Grimstone  himself  stepped  into  the 
open.  With  a  snarl  he  silenced  the  dog  and  sent 
him  groveling  to  heel.  Then  he  faced  Mr.  Curtis 
and  th.e  boys  with  an  odd,  embarrassed  defiance 
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that  made  the  former  suspect  his  ;y;j)earaiice  hail 
not  heeii  intentional,  hut  was  rather  the  result  of 
the  dog's  outburst. 

"This  is  mighty  nice,  Mr.  Grimstone!"  ex- 
claimed the  scoutmaster,  advancing  with  out- 
stretched hand.  "You  see  we  have  n't  lost  any 
time  in  taking  advantage  of  your  kindness."' 

"Huh  !'  mumbled  the  old  man.  "I  was  jest 
takin'  a  little  walk,  an'  heard  voices  —  " 

He  paused  awkwardly,  glowering  around  the 
circle  of  wide-eyed  boys. 

"I  had  no  idea  j'ou  were  able  to  walk  so  far," 
put  in  Mr.  Curtis,  quickly,  "or  we  'd  certainly 
have  invited  j'ou  to  eat  lunch  with  us.  Won't  you 
let  the  boys  cook  you  something  now?  They  're 
mighty  proud  of  the  way  they  can  —  " 

"I  've  had  dinner,"  interrupted  the  old  man, 
hastily.  He  fumbled  for  a  moment  with  the  stout 
cane  he  carried :  then  his  gaze  returned  to  the 
scoutmaster.  "I  heard  you  sayin'  somethin'  about 
feedin'  birds,"  he  said  curtly.  "I  did  n't  know 
you—    ^Vhat  was  it  you  meant  ?" 

Briefly  Mr.  Curtis  explained  their  methods  of 
establishing  feeding-stations  through  the  woods 
and  caring  for  them.  When  he  had  finished,  Mr. 
Grimstone  nodded. 

"Humph  !"  he  commented  grumpily.  "I— I  like 
the  birds.  One  o'  the  reasons  I  would  n't—'"  He 
paused  again  and  glowered  at  the  boys.  "They 
could  n't  make  a  log-cabin,"  he  stated  positively. 
"It  would  be  too  much  like  real  work." 

A  sudden  stir  went  through  the  group.  Mr. 
Curtis  smiled.  "I  should  hate  to  set  them  at  it 
unless  I  really  wanted  it  done,"  he  laughed. 

"How  'd  they  know  what  trees  to  cut  an'  what 
to  leave  ?  They  'd  make  a  mess  o"  the  whole 
place." 

"Not  with  proper  supervision,"  argued  Mr. 
Curtis. 

"Would  you  look  after  it?"  inquired  the  old 
man,  sharply. 

"Certainly !  I  'd  constitute  myself  general 
foreman." 

"Fumph!"  There  was  a  momentary  pause, 
tense  with  suspense.  A  battery  of  eyes,  eager, 
expectant,  pleading,  was  turned  upon  the  old  man, 
whose  bent  shoulders  straightened  a  bit.  "Wal, 
you  can  go  ahead,  then,"  he  agreed  crustily.  "But 
all  I  can  say  is—" 

A  quick  exclamation  from  the  scouts  drowned 
the  remainder  of  his  words.  "G— e— e!"  came 
hissing  from  a  score  of  lips  in  a  long  sigh  of  rap- 
ture. It  was  followed  by  a  bedlam  of  excited 
chatter. 

"The  greatest  thing  I  ever  heard  I"  exploded 
Ted  Macllvaine,  enthusiastically.  "A  log-cabin, 
fellows— think  of   it !     A   troop  cabin  !"     With 


eyes  shining,  he  stepped  suddenly  forward  and 
faced  the  crowd.  "Three  cheers  for  Mr.  (irim- 
stone,  fellows!"  he  cried;  "and  make  'em  good 
ones !" 

When  the  last  echo  had  died  away,  a  faint 
touch  of  pink  tinged  the  old  man's  leathery  brown 
skin.  But  his  frown  abated  nothing  of  its  fierce- 
ness as  he  turned  to  the  scoutmaster. 

"Tut-tut— nonsense  !"  he  grumbled.  "I  '11  leave 
it  to  you,  then ;  you  '11  be  responsible,  mind  !  I 
s'pose  you  know  what  trees  to  take  out— or  you 
ought  to.  Nothin'  over  eight  inches,  remember, 
an'  not  a  scrap  o'  rubbish  left  lyin'  around  when 
you  're  done." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  turned  abruptly 
and  stalked  off,  a  lean,  bent,  shabby  figure  with 
a  nose  like  an  eagle's  beak  and  fiercely  beetling 
brows.  To  the  boys  staring  after  him  he  was  an 
angel  in  disguise. 

Chapter  XI 

ELKHORN    CABIN 

All  that  week  the  members  of  Troop  Five  could 
talk  or  think  of  little  else  save  the  wonderful  log- 
cabin  which  was  to  arise  like  magic  on  the  shore 
of  Crystal  Lake.  That,  at  least,  was  the  way 
many  of  them  pictured  it  as  going  up,  but  at  the 
meeting  on  Monday  night  Mr.  Curtis  gave  a  lit- 
tle talk  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  under- 
taking could  only  be  carried  through  by  a  good 
deal  of  hard,  persistent  labor,  which  would  un- 
doubtedly grow  more  or  less  tiresome  before  the 
end  was  reached. 

"Saturday  is  really  the  only  day  when  we  can 
all  get  together,"  he  said,  "and  there  won't  be 
many  of  them  before  the  snow  comes  to  put  a 
stop  to  things.  If  we  mean  to  enjoy  it  this  win- 
ter, we  've  got  to  give  every  spare  minute  of  our 
time  to. the  work.  There  can't  be  any  slowing 
down  or  backing  out.  Now,  if  you  'd  rather  wait 
till  spring,  when  we  can  take  things  more 
easily — " 

"No,  sir!"  came  in  a  swift,  united  chorus  of 
protest.  "We  want  to  start  now.  We  want  to 
have  it  this  winter." 

The  scoutmaster  smiled  a  little.  "That  's  the 
way  I  feel  myself,"  he  said ;  "so  we  '11  consider 
that  part  settled.  We  '11  meet  here,  then,  next 
Saturday  morning  at  half  past  eight,  prepared 
to  put  in  a  strenuous  day.  I  '11  tell  the  different 
patrol-leaders  what  tools  are  needed,  and  they 
can  look  them  up  during  the  week.  There  's  an- 
other thing.  We  '11  have  to  buy  considerable 
material,  such  as  cement,  boards  for  the  floor  and 
roof,  window-  and  door-casings,  and  the  like. 
That  money  should  be  earned  by  the  troop,  and  I 
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Jiink  it  would  be  a  fjood  i)lan  for  Ward,  MacU- 
vaine,  and  Dale  to  meet  at  my  house  to-morrow 
afternoon  or  cveninij  to  discuss  ways  and  means. 
Is  that  agreeable.''" 

It  proved  to  be,  when  the  question  was  put  to 
vote  and  decided  unanimously  in  the  affirmative. 
The  meeting  ended  with  the  enthusiasm  over  the 
project  unchecked  by  this  placing  of  it  on  a 
strictly  tnethodical  and  businesslike  basis. 

That  enthusiasm  continued  throughout  the 
week,  and  when  the  crowd  assembled  on  Satur- 
day, Bcnnie  Rhead,  who  was  housed  by  a  bad 
cold,  was  the  only  absentee.  The  others,  laden  with 
axes,  saws,  hatchets,  an  adz  or  two  and  some 
wide  wood-chisels  until  they  resembled  a  gang  of 
pioneers,  were  in  high  spirits  and  eager  to  begin 
work.  Their  interest  was  heightened  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  plan  Mr.  Curtis  had  drawn  up,  show- 
ing a  cabin  twenty  by  si.xtecn  feet,  with  a  big 
stone  fireplace  opposite  the  door,  two  windows, 
and  a  double  tier  of  bunks,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance. 

During  the  week  the  scoutmaster  had  gone  over 
the  ground  with  Mr.  Grimstone  and  marked  cer- 
tain trees  which  were  to  be  taken  out,  mainly 
white  pines  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter 
that  were  too  closely  crowded  to  develop  pro])- 
erly,  so  there  was  no  delay  in  starting  work. 
Imtnediately  on  reaching  the  point,  the  entire 
troop  was  divided  into  groups  of  three  or  four, 
each  under  the  leadership  of  a  boy  who  knew 
how  to  handle  an  ax.  As  soon  as  he  felled  a  tree 
the  others  trimmed  off  the  scanty  limbs,  sawed  it 
into  proper  lengths,  and  stacked  these  up  in  jiilcs 
on  either  side  of  the  glade. 

By  noon  the  piles  had  assumed  such  jiropor-. 
tions  that  after  luncheon  half  of  the  wood-cut- 
ters were  called  off  and  set  to  notching  the  ends 
of  the  logs  under  the  direction  of  *^Yesley  lacker. 
This  was  work  in  which  everybody  could  take 
part.  The  notches  were  made  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  log.  about  eight  inches  from  the  end,  and 
were  a  quarter  the  thickness  of  the  timber  in 
depth.  The  logs  averaged  pretty  much  the  same 
diameter,  .so  that,  when  fitted  together  at  right 
angles  with  the  luider  notch  on  one  side  resting 
in  the  upper  notcii  on  the  other,  the  whole  length 
was  snugly  in  contact,  with  scarcely  any  chinks 
to  be  filled  in. 

"That  's  the  great  advantage  of  pine."  said  Mr. 
Curtis,  when  he  had  explained  the  method  to  the 
boys.  ".Mmost  any  hard  wood  will  have  bumps 
and  twists  in  it,  but  the  trunks  of  pines  growing 
as  thickly  as  these  are  iiractically  straight  from 
one  end  to  the  other. 

"Are  we  going  to  build  up  the  four  walls  solid, 
and  then  cut  holes  for  the  door  and  windows  an  1 


fireplace?"  asked  Paid  Trexler,  who  had  evi- 
dently been  reading  up  on  the  construction  of 
cabins. 

The  scoutmaster  shook  his  head.  "That  's  the 
way  many  of  them  are  made,  but  I  could  never 
quite  see  its  advantage.  It  's  a  mean  job,  sawing 
the  openings,  and  the  full-length  logs  are  lots 
harder  to  handle  than  .shorter  ones,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  waste  of  timber.  Of  course  there  '11 
have  to  be  full-length  ones  under  and  over  the 
windows  and  over  the  door;  but  if  we  measure 
accurately,  there  's  no  reason  why  we  should  n't 
leave  these  openings  as  we  go  along,  and  so  save 
time  and  labor.  Spiking  the  door-  and  window- 
casings  to  the  logs  will  hold  them  together  firmly 
enough." 

The  cabin  had  already  been  staked  out,  and 
when,  presently,  the  lower  logs  were  set  in  place 
it  was  amazing  what  a  difference  the  sight  of 
that  simple  rectangle  made.  Instantly  the  visual- 
izing of  their  dream  became  nearer  and  more  con- 
crete to  the  boys,  its  possibilities  more  apparent. 
They  could  see  at  a  glance  its  size  and  shape  and 
spaciousness.  Entering  through  the  door  space, 
one  could  say  that  here  would  be  the  bunks  there 
the  windows,  and  that  gap  opposite,  the  fireplace. 
It  .stimulated  every  one  to  renewed  efforts.  Blis- 
ters and  tired  muscles  were  forgotten  in  the  eager 
desire  to  get  another  tier  of  logs  into  position. 
When  Mr.  Crimstone  stalked  into  view,  toward 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  he  was  greeted  by 
urgent  invitations  to  "Come  ahead  and  see  how 
the  cabin  's  going  up  !" 

The  old  iTian  responded  stifflj',  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  maintain  that  attitude  long  in  the  face 
of  the  boisterous,  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  of 
twenty  boys.  Inside  of  ten  minutes  he  was  chuck- 
ling over  the  awkward  efforts  of  one  scout  to 
handle  an  adz  and  showing  him  the  proper 
method.  Within  an  hour,  one  would  never  have 
known  him  for  the  crusty,  crabbed  recluse  who 
had  been  at  odds  with  the  Hillsgrove  boys  for 
more  than  a  generation.  He  had  shown  the  scouts 
a  splendid  place  to  get  rocks  for  the  fireplace,  and 
told  them  how  to  make,  with  two  poles  and  some 
cross  saplings,  a  sort  of  litter  for  carrying  the 
larger  ones  ;  he  had  made  the  rounds  of  the  wood- 
chopiiers  and  watched  theni  interestedly,  criti- 
cizing, suggesting,  and  even  cracking  a  dry  joke 
or  two  at  their  expense.  But  his  interest  seemed 
to  center  in  the  building  operations,  to  which  he 
finally  rcttn-ned.  When  Mr.  Curtis  followed  hiin 
a  little  later,  he  i)aused  at  the  edge  of  the  glade, 
a  quiet  smile  curving  his  lips. 

The  old  man  stood  amid  a  group  of  boys  who 
were  notching  the  logs.  He  had  evidently  been 
shovvjngthem  some  improvement  on  their  meth- 
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ods,  for  as  the  scoutmaster  stood  thei^e,  he  heard 
one  of  them  say:  "Is  that  right.  lA[r.  Grimstone? 
Is  that  the  way  you  mean?" 

The  old  man  nodded  "You  've  got  it,  son  • 
you  '11  find  that  '11  save  you  a  lot  of  tune." 

"Say,  Mr.  Grimstone."  piped  up  Harry  Vedder, 
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"won't  you  come 


from  the  other  side  of  the  cabin, 
over  here,  please?" 

•'You  wait  a  minute.  Dumpling!"  admonished 
Bob  Gibson.  "I  m  next.  He  promised  to  give 
me  some  points  about  fitting  'em  together  " 

The  scoutmaster's  smile  deepened  as  he  came 
forward.  "I  guess  I  'II  have  to  appoint  you  build- 
nig  foreman,  .Mr.  Grimstone,"  he  said.  "Looks 
as  If  .vou  knew  a  lot  more  about  log-cabins  than 
1  ever  will. 


I'rom  force  of  habit  the  other  frowned    but  his 
eyes  were  twinkling.     "I  "d  orter,  I  reckon  "  he 
returned.     "I  built  enough  of    em  when  I  was 
loggin   upstate.  If  it  wa'n't  for  this  pesky  arm-" 
That  need  n't  interfere.     You  won't  have  to 
hit   a   finger.      The   boys   are   only   too   ready  to 
work    when    they   know   how. 
Seriously,  if  you  could  over- 
see the  building  part,  it  would 
help  us  a  lot.     Then  I  could 
give  all  my  time  to  getting  out 
the    logs,    cleaning    up.    and 
looking  after  the  chimney." 

"I  s'pose  I  can."  observed 
the  old  man,  briefly.  "J  ain't 
bt  for  much  else  jest  now— 
an'  the  sooner  you  're  done, 
the  sooner  the  mess  '11  be 
cleared  up." 

So  it  was  arranged,  and  the 
following  Saturday  found  Mr. 
Grimstone    promptly    on    the 
job.  ^  There   was  no  question 
of  his   pleasure   in   the  w^ork, 
in    spite    of    the    occasional 
grumblings  to  which  he  gave 
vent  in  odd  moments  when  he 
was   not   entirely   lost   in   the 
novel    occupation.      To    these 
the  Ijoys  paid  scant  attention. 
They   seemed   to   realize   that 
they  were  merely  superficial 
and  really  meant  nothing,  and 
from  the  first  they  got  on  ad- 
mirably   with    the    old    man. 
They  even  joshed  and  joked 
with  him.  and  before  long  he 
was  retorting  with  sundry  dry 
comments  that  sent  them  ofif 
into  shouts  of  laughter. 

Lender   his   supervision   the 
cabin  grew  apace.    When  the 
logs  were  all  cut  and  carried 
in.  Mr.  Curtis  devoted  himself 
mainly  to   the  stone  chimney 
which.      though      necessarily 
slower      and      more     difficult 
work,  progressed  very  well.     The  opening  was 
made  to  take  four-foot  logs,  and  the  stone  fac- 
ing  filled   up   more   than   half   that   end   of   the 
cabin.     The  boys  could  not  wait  for  its  comple- 
tion to  give  it  a  baptism  of  fire.    When  the  sides 
were  up  three  feet  or  more,  thev  kindled  a  blaze 
and  cooked  lunch  there-the  first  meal  to  be  pre- 
pared in  the  cabin. 

Another  celebration  marked  the  setting  of  the 
ridge-pole;  and  when  the  roof  was  laid,  it  seemed 
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as  if  the  end  was  actually  in  sight.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  important  detail  of  earning  money  to 
pay  for  necessary  materials  had  not  been  lost 
sight  of.  It  had  been  decided  that  the  scouts 
should  go  about  this  either  singly  or  in  groups, 
as  they  preferred.  A  number  of  suggestions 
were  made  by  Mr.  Curtis,  but  it  was  impressed 
upon  the  troop  that  there  must  be  no  appeal  for 
either  work  or  money  in  any  way  that  would  in 
the  least  savor  of  begging.  Whatever  they  did 
must  be  real  work,  the  sort  that  people  wanted 
done  whether  or  not  a  scout  cabin  was  in  process 
of  erection;  and  they  must  always  give  value 
received. 

The  methods  resorted  to  seemed  endless.  Three 
boys  who  were  adept  with  saw,  hammer,  and 
plane  undertook  the  building  of  bird-houses,  and 
their  products  were  so  well  made  and  attractive 
that  they  had  a  hard  time  filling  orders.  Others 
raked  up  lawns,  tended  furnaces,  cleaned  cellars, 

( To  be  continued. ) 


sawed  wood,  and  did  a  score  of  other  varied 
chores.  One  entire  patrol  took  up  the  subscrip- 
tion proposition  of  a  big  publishing-house  and 
devoted  themselves  to  it  with  such  ardor  that 
they  cleared  up  nearly  as  much  as  all  the  rest 
together. 

It  can  safely  be  said  that  few  members  of  the 
troop  had  many  spare  minutes  in  the  month  that 
followed  the  starting  of  the  cabin.  There  was 
no  time  for  sports  or  games  or  reading  stories. 
The  public  library  was  deserted.  Of  course  there 
were  a  few  who  tired  of  the  constant  pressure 
and  managed  to  escape  a  Saturday's  labor  by 
some  flimsy  pretext,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  stuck 
to  it  with  remarkable  perseverance.  And  when 
the  last  stone  was  in  place  on  the  chimney-top,  the 
last  chink  filled,  the  last  nail  driven,  there  was  n't 
a  boy  in  all  that  twenty-five  who  did  n't  feel  a 
thrill  of  proud  achievement  at  the  result  of  their 
united  efforts. 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON'S 
PEACE  SPEECH 

On  January  22  President  Wilson  appeared  before 
the  Senate  and  delivered  a  speech  in  reference  to 
plans  for  bringing  about  peace  among  the  war- 
ring nations  of  Europe  and  making  the  peace 
permanent.  The  President  felt  -that  he  had  a 
right  to  speak  directly  to  the  Senate  because  in 
all  mafters  relating  to  our  foreign  policy  he  is 
constantly  associated  with  that  body  and  must 
rely  largelj'  upon  it  for  support.  Every  treaty 
which  the  President  enters  into  with  a  foreign 
government  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  be- 
fore it  can  have  any  force. 

In  his  speech  to  the  Senate  the  President  said 
that  the  peace  that  is  to  come  at  the  end  of  the 
(ireat  War  "must  be  a  peace  without  victory.' 
This  statement  must  have  fallen  like  a  bombshell 
among  those  who  are  conducting  the  war  and 
who  are  striving  for  victory  with  all  their  might. 
The  President  admitted  that  it  was  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  say,  yet  he  felt  that  in  saying  it  he  was 
onl)'  facing  realities  and  stating  the  truth.  "Vic- 
tory," he  said,  "would  mean  peace  forced  upon 
the  loser,  a  victor's  terms  imposed  upon  the  van- 
quished. It  would  be  accepted  in  humiliation, 
under  duress,  at  an  intolerable  sacrifice,  and 
would  leave  a  sting,  a  resentment,  a  bitter  mem- 
ory, upon  which  terms  peace  would  rest  not  per- 
manently, but  only  as  upon  quicksand.  Only  a 
peace  between  equals  can  last."  Another  impor- 
tant portion  of  the  speech  referred  to  the  limi- 
tation of  the  size  of  armies  and  navies.  "There 
can  be,"  said  the  President,  "no  sense  of  safety 
and  equality  among  the  nations  if  great  prepon- 
derating armaments  are  henceforth  to  continue 
here  and  there  to  be  built  up  and  maintained. 
The  statesmen  of  the  world  must  plan  for  peace, 
and  nations  must  adiust  and  accommodate  their 


policy  to  it  as  they  have  planned  for  war  and 
made  ready  for  pitiless  contest  and  rivalry,"  The 
armies  and  navies,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, should  be  large  enough  to  keep  order,  but 
not  large  enough  to  act  as  instruments  "of  ag- 
gression or  of  selfish  violence."  But  the  part  of 
the  speech  that  had  the  most  interest  for  Ameri- 
cans was  the  suggestion  that  the  United  States 
join  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world  and  form 
a  "League  for  Peace,"  resembling  the  one  de- 
scribed in  The  Watch  Tower  for  May,  1915. 
This  suggestion  met  with  much  opposition  both 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  country  at  large.  It  has 
always  been  our  policy  to  hold  ourselves  aloof 
from  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  many  Americans 
are  opposed  to  any  plan  that  would  sweep  us  into 
the  turmoil  of  the  nations  of  the  old  world. 
"Peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations,  but  en- 
tangling alliances  with  none"  has  been  our  motto 
in  the  past,  and  is  still  the  motto  of  vast  numbers 
of  our  people. 

The  speech  of  the  President  was  delivered  not 
only  to  the  Senate,  but  to  the  whole  world,  for 
copies  of  it  had  been  sent  beforehand  to  our  rep- 
resentatives abroad,  and  it  was  read  by  the  people 
of  London  and  Paris  and  Berlin  almost  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  read  in  New  York  and 
Washington  and  Chicago.  Opinions  in  respect  to 
the  speech  of  course  differ  widely.  To  the  minds 
of  some  it  was  an  utterance  full  of  danger,  while 
to  others  it  seemed  to  be  a  message  of  hope. 
Some  of  the  senators  regarded  it  as  untimely  and 
entirely  out  of  place,  while  others  thought  it  was 
the  wisest  and  greatest  utterance  that  has  been 
heard  in  many  a  day.  But  whatever  the  views  of 
individuals  might  be,  all  were  agreed  that  it  was 
a  remarkable  and  a  startling  speech.  "The  mes- 
sage of  the  President,"  said  one  of  the  senators, 
"was  a  remarkable  jjroduction,  as  startling  in  its 
application  to  international  life  as  was  the  Decla- 
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ration  of  Independence  regarding  national  life." 
In  foreign  countries  the  speech  made  a  profound 
sensation.  To  none  of  the  warring  nations  were 
the  words  of  the  President  entirely  agreeable,  but 
in  every  country,  whether  belligerent  or  neutral, 
the  message  was  regarded  as  a  powerful  appeal 
in  behalf  of  peace.  What  effect  the  appeal  will 
eventually  have,  time,  of  course,  alone  can  tell. 

AN  LMPORTAXT   DECISION  OF 
THE  SUPKE.ME   COURT 

In  1913  Congress  passed  what  is  known  as  the 
Webb-Kenyon  Law,  which  prohibits  the  importa- 
tion of  liquor  from  one  State  into  another  when 
the  importation  is  against  the  law  of  the  State 
into  which  the  liquor  is  sent.  Mr.  Taft,  who  was 
President  when  the  law  was  passed,  vetoed  it  on 
the  ground  (hat  it  was  probably  unconstitutional, 
but  Congress  repassed  it  over  his  veto.  After  the 
passage  of  the  act  the  legislature  of  West  Vir- 
ginia passed  a  law  forbidding  liquor  to  be  brought 
into  the  State.  A  distilling  company  in  Maryland 
contended  that  both  the  Webb-Kenyon  Law  and 
the  law  of  West  Virginia  were  unconstitutional, 
and  they  brought  their  case  before  the  .Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  On  January  8  the 
Supreme  Court  de 


portation,  for  States  have  not  had  the  power  to 
close  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce.  But 
now,  under  the  Webb-Kenyon  Law,  if  a  State 
in  the  exercise  of  its  police  power  wishes  to  close 
those  channels  upon  the  liquor  traffic,  it  may  do 
so.  Already  three  "dry"  States — West  Virginia, 
Oregon,  and  Arizona— have  prohibited  by  law  the 
importation  of  any  alcoholic  beverages  whatever, 
except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  sacramental 
and  medicinal  uses.  So  if  the  laws  of  these  two 
States  are  enforced,  they  will  be  ''dry"  indeed, 
for -it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  liquors  either 
within  the  State  or  from  the  outside.  Will  all 
the  other  prohibition  States,  and  there  are  now 
more  than  twenty,  take  advantage  of  the  Webb- 
Kenyon  Law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  liquor 
and  thus  prevent;  individuals  from  receiving  it  for 
personal  use?  This  doubtless  is  a  question  to 
which  the  lawmakers  in  the  prohibition  States 
will  presently  give  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

UNCLE  SAM  ADOPTS  THE  THREE 
"SAINTLY  SISTERS" 

Oi'R  Government  has  just  come  into  full  posses- 
sion of  the  Danish  West  Indies,  consisting  of  the 
islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  John. 
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cided  that  both  laws 
are  constitutional. 
That  is  to  say,  the 
court  decided  that 
Congress,  under  its 
power  to  regulate 
interstate  com- 
merce, had  the  right 
to  pass  the  Webb- 
Kenyon  Law,  and 
that  the  legislature 
of  the  State,  under 
its  power  to  regu- 
late the  sale  of  li- 
quors, had  the 
right  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of 
li(|uors  across  its 
boundaries.  This 
decision  has  great 
importance  for 

those  States  which 
have  prohibition 
laws.  Heretofore, 
liquor  for  personal 
use  has  been 
brought  from  the  outside  into  prohibition  States 
by  express  companies  and  in  other  ways,  and 
there   has   been    no   power   to    prevent    the    im- 


ourlesy  ol  "The  liidcj>cii,lL-iil." 

THE    DANISH    WEST    INDIES— "THE    KEYS    TO   THE    CARIBBEAN.  ' 

The  islands  stand  where  the  steamer  route  from  Europe  to  Panama  crosses  tlie  route 

from  New  York  to  South  America. 


These  three  "saintly  sisters,"  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  have  a  total  area  of  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred  square  miles,— about  half  the  area 
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of  one  of  our  smallest  counties,  — and  their  com- 
bined population  is  about  30,000.  For  a  long 
time  Uncle  Sam  has  had  his  eyes  upon  these 
islands,  and  has  been  wishing  to  own  them  in 
order  that  he  might  convert  them  into  a  naval 
station.  As  far  back  as  1865  our  statesmen  saw 
the  need  of  a  naval  station  in  the  Caribbean,  and 
during  the  administration  of  President  Lincoln 
efforts  were  m.ade  to  buy  the  islands  from  Den- 
mark, but  that  country  then  was  unwilling  to 
sell  them.  Later,  President  Grant  tried  to  buy 
them,  but  the  United  States  Senate  would  not 
consent  to  the  purchase.  In  1902  President 
Roosevelt  ottered  Denmark  $5,000,000  for  them 
and  his  offer  was  accepted,  but  the  Senate  again 
refused  to  confirm  the  purchase.  After  the  build- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  our  interest  in  having 
the  islands  as  a  base  for  our  Navy  became  greater 
than  ever,  for,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  map.  they 
stand  at  the  cross-roads  of  the  routes  between 
Europe  and  Panama,  and  between  the  United 
States  and  South  America.  So  President  Wilson 
determined  to  secure  the  islatids,  even  if  he  had 
to  pay  a  very  high  price  for  them.  He  recently 
offered  $25,000,000  for  them,  and  the  Danish 
government  agreed  to  sell  them.  In  January  the 
treaty  providing  for  the  purchase  and  transfer 
of  the  islands  was  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion, and  the  "saintly  sisters"  were  formally 
adopted  as  possessions  of  the  United  States.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  satisfied  with  the 


change  of  rulers  and  are  more  than  willing  to 
live  under  the  protection  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
The  taking  over  of  the  Danish  Islands  is  an 
event  of  much  significance.  It  is  another  step  in 
the  onward  march  which  we  are  silently  but 
swiftly  making  in  the  regions  lying  south  of  us. 
We  have  established  a  protectorate  over  Cuba,  a 
.virtual  protectorate  over  Haiti  (or  Santo  Do- 
mingo) ,  and  have  acquired  the  ownership  of  Porto 
Rico  and  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  If  this  exten- 
sion of  power  is  continued  a  little  farther.  Uncle 
Sam  will  be  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Carib- 
bean world. 


ADMIRAL  DEWEY 

When  the  body  of  Admiral  Dewey  was  commit- 
ted to  its  last  resting-place  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery the  entire  nation  bowed  its  head  in  sorrow, 
and  the  cannon  on  American  ships  m  all  parts  of 
the  world  boomed  mournful  salutes  in  honor 
of  the  great  hero  of  the  sea  Admiral  Dewey 
was  trained  in  the  old  days  of  the  wooden  war- 
vessel.  He  was  with  .\dmiral  Farragut  when  in 
1862  the  Union  fleet  sailed  up  the  Mississippi 
River  to  capture  New  Orleans.  The  river  was 
guarded  on  either,  side  by  forts  bristling  with 
guns,  across  the  stream  enormous  chains  were 
stretched  to  prevent  the  passing  of  vessels,  while 
scores  of  Confederate  gunboats  stood  ready  to 
open  fire  upon  the  approaching  enemy.     But  in 
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spite  of  forts  and  chains  and  gunboats  Farragut 
and  his  men  forced  their  way  up  the  river  and 
captured  the  city.  So  Dewey  learned  seamanship 
at  a  time  when  a  sea-fight  was  a  real  fight,  a 
struggle  in  which  the  outcome  depended  largely 
upon  da.sh  and  physical  courage  and  personal  dar- 
ing. These  qualities  he  possessed  in  a  high  de- 
gree. When  in  the  Spanish-.American  War  he 
entered  the  harbor  of  Manila  with  the  purpose  of 
capturing  or  destroying  the  Spanish  fleet,  the 
waters   of   the   harbor    were   sown    with   mines. 


Cujjynt'lll  by  Clilicdiiist.  W  .isliiiiytoii. 

ADMIRAL  GEORGE   DEWEY. 

Two  were  exploded  just  ahead  of  the  admiral's 
flagship  Oiymfiia.  which  led  the  fleet  into  the  har- 
bor. But  the  admiral  gave  little  heed  to  mines; 
he  pushed  on  and  won  a  victory  that  thrilled 
every  American  heart ;  he  captured  the  -Spanish 
fleet  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  But  it  is 
not  only  for  his  brave  deeds  in  scenes  of  actual 
conflict  that  he  will  be  remembered.  In  naval 
administration  his  services  were  of  highest  value. 
"The  Navy,"  said  Secretary  Daniels,  "is  full  of 
fine  men  and  officers,  but  after  all  there  is  only 
one  Admiral  Dewey.  He  has  been  to  me  my 
great  support,  the  man  whose  jud.gment  1  have 
always  followed,  and  never  once  has  he  failed 
me.  He  was  truly  one  of  the  great  men  of  our 
time,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  see 
his  like  again." 


CHOOSING  A  PRESIDENT:  THE 
ELECTORAL  COLLEGES 

Our  readers  have  already  learned  that  the  great 
Presidential  election  which  was  held  in  Novem- 
ber last  was  really  forty-eight  separate  elections 
held  by  the  forty-eight  States,  and  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  election  was  not  to  choose  a  president, 
but  a  select  body  of  men,  known  as  electors,  who 
were  to  choose  a  president.  On  the  second  Mon- 
day in  January,  the  actual  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent took  place,  for  on  that  day  the  531  electors 
chosen  in  Novetnber  cast  their  vote  for  President 
and  Vice-President.  But  all  the  electors  did  not 
meet  together  at  one  place  and  act  as  a  single 
body.  The  electors  of  each  State  met  at  their 
capital  and  organized  as  an  electoral  college.  For 
example,  the  eight  electors  of  Maryland  met  at 
.•\nnapolis,  and.  after  selecting  a  presiding  officer 
and  a  secretary,  expressed  their  choice  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  Inasmuch  as  they  had 
all  been  elected  by  Democrats  they  all  felt  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  vote  for  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates. So  the  eight  votes  of  the  members  of  the 
Maryland  electoral  college  were  cast  for  W'ood- 
rovv  W'ilson  as  President  and  for  Thomas  R.  Mar- 
shall as  Vice-President.  The  forty-five  members 
of  the  New  York  electoral  college  all  cast  their 
votes  for  Mr.  Hughes  as  President  and  Mr.  Fair- 
banks as  \'ice-President,  for  all  the  New  York 
electors  were  elected  on  a  Republican  ticket.  And 
so  it  was  with  the  other  electoral  colleges :  in 
every  case  the  electors  voted  for  the  candidate 
of  the  political  party  wdiich  elected  them.  They 
were  not  legally  bound  to  do  this,  for  every  elec- 
tor was  free  to  vote  for  any  person  he  might 
I)refer,  even  though  that  person  belonged  to  a 
different  party  and  even  though  he  was  not  a 
candidate.  (See  The  W'atch  Towkr,  Decem- 
ber, 1916.)  The  result  of  the  voting  in  the  forty- 
eight  electoral  colleges  was  to  give  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Marshall  276  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Fair- 
banks 255  votes  for  these  offices. 

MEXICO  LEFT  TO  HER 
OWN  DEVICES 

TiiK  American  army  which  was  sent  across  the 
border  to  "get  Villa"  has  been  withdrawn.  But 
our  troops  came  back  without  Villa.  The  "puni- 
tive" expedition  punished  nobody  and  accom- 
plished nothing.  There  was,  however,  no  good 
reason  why  our  troops  should  have  remained 
longer  on  Mexican  soil.  They  had  no  fighting  to 
do,  they  were  costing  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
their  presence  caused  distrust  among  the  Mexi- 
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cans.  Alnnit  the  only  reason  for  Jjeeping  the 
troops  across  the  border  any  lonsjer  was  that  Car- 
ranza  did  not  wish  them  to  remain.  l!ut  lliat.  of 
course,  was  not  a  reason  that  could  have  any 
weight  with  a  great  self-respecting  nation  like 
the  United  States.  So  the  President  withdrew 
the  troops,  and,  faithful  to  his  policy  of  "watchful 
waiting,"  left  Mexico  to  its  own  devices.  As  soon 
as  the  Americans  began  their  march  northward — 
the  only  direction,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  which 
Carranza  was  willing  they  should  move  — Villa, 
changed  from  a  bandit  to  a  general,  promptly 
appeared  in  Chihuahua  at  the  head  of  an  army 
ready  for  battle  with  the  troops  of  the  Mexican 
(Jovernment.  Thus  in  the  final  week  of  January 
the  situation  in  Mexico  was  almost  precisely  what 
it  was  two  years  ago  when  Villa  and  Carranza 
were  rivals  for  power,  although  on  the  last  day 
of  the  month  it  was  announced  in  the  newspapers 
that  President  Wilson  had  decided  to  give  full 
recognition  to  the  Carranza  government  and  to 
send  Ambassador  Henry  P.  Fletcher  to  Mexico 
City  at  once.  This  would  restore  the  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  countries  which  were 
broken  off  in  April,  1914. 

THE  GREAT  WAR 

At  the  beginning  of  February  it  seemed 
that  the  Great  War,  already  the  greatest  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  was  about  to  become  even 
greater.  The  fighting,  it  is  true,  was  not  very 
fierce,  and  the  battles  were  everywhere  com- 
paratively small  and  unimportant.  Indeed,  the 
w-arfare  was  so  mild  and  indecisive  that  it 
seemed,  on  the  face  of  things,  that  the  peace 
talk  of  December  and  January  had  produced  a 
lull  on  the  battle-fronts.  But  the  indications 
were  that  the  lull  w'as  only  the  harbinger  of  a 
greater  storm.  The  Allies,  in  response  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  request,  had  stated  in  precise  terms 
what  they  were  fighting  for.  They  had  said 
that  before  peace  could  be  considered  they  must 
be  assured  of  the  following  things : 

(i)   Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro  nnist  be 


restored,  and  indemnities  be  paid  to  each  of 
these  nations. 

(J)  The  armies  of  the  Teutons  mu.st  leave 
the  invaded  territory  of  ■•'ranee,  Russia,  and 
Rumania. 

(3)  There  must  be  a  restitution  of  provinces 
wrested  in  the  past  from  the  Allies,  a  demand 
which  has  been  taken  to  mean  that  Alsace-Lor- 
raine must  be  returned  to  France. 

(4'l  Italians,  Slavs,  Rumanians,  and  Czechs 
now  living  under  foreign  domination  must  be 
freed  from  that  domination. 

(5)  Turkey  must  be  expelled  from  Europe. 

(6)  Poland  must  be  given  an  independent  gov- 
ernment. 

(7)  Prussian   militarism   must  be   destroyed. 

(8)  There  must  be  arrangements  for  a  per- 
manent peace  founded  upon  the  "princijiles  of 
liijerty  and  justice  and  upon  inviolable  fidelity 
to  international  obligations.'' 

These  demands  of  the  Allies  were  made  early 
in  January,  but  at  the  end  of  the  month  no 
response  from  the  Teutons  had  been  heard,  and 
it  seemed  that  the  only  important  movement  for 
peace  made  since  the  war  began  had  come  to 
naught.  Instead  of  approaching  each  other  in 
the  spirit  of  peacemakers,  the  two  sides  were 
opposing  each  other  more  fiercely  than  ever 
before,  and  were  preparing  for  drives  mightier 
than  any  that  have  j'et  been  made.  Moreover, 
it  seemed  that  our  own  country  would  be  drawn 
into  the  strife,  for  on  February  i  our  Govern- 
inent  was  informed  by  the  German  Government 
that  its  submarines  would  begin  immediately  to 
sink  merchantmen  without  first  providing  for 
the  safety  of  persons  on  board,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  in  April,  1916,  it  had  promised 
not  to  conduct  its  submarine  warfare  in  this 
manner. 

When  President  Wilsoti  received  this  informa- 
tion from  the  German  Government  he  promptly 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  and 
appeared  before  Congress  and  informed  that  body 
that  it  was  his  purpose  to  defend  our  rights  even 
to  the  extent  of  war. 


PANORAMIC   VIEW    OF   THE    GREAT    ASPHALT    LAKE    OF    TRINIDAD. 


THE  ASPHALT  LAKE  OF  TRINIDAD 
Think    of    a    manufacturing    organization    run 
without    workmen,    without    buildings,    with    no 
overhead  expenses  except  the  sky,  lit  by  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  heated  by  the  tropics ! 

All  these  conditions  exist  in  the  asphalt-plant 
of  Dame  Nature,  on  Trinidad  Island,  in  the 
British  West  Indies  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela, 
with  the  Gulf  of  Paria  on  one  side  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  on  the  other.  (See  map  on  page  452.) 

There,    in   this   tropical   garden-spot,    lies    the 
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lake  of  asphalt,  one  of  the  most  precious  deposits 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  great  level  area  of  about 
114  acres,  bordered  by  a  few  low  hills  and  dotted 


with  clumps  of  trees.  It  is  possible  to  walk  over 
any  part  of  the  lake,  for  it  is  solid  enough  to 
bear  a  very  heavy  weight.  It  feels  warm  to  the 
feet  and  of  about  the  same  consistency  as  an 
asphalt  pavement  on  a  hot  day.  Its  blue-gray 
surface  is  broken  by  a  series  of  great  folds  in 
which  the  rain  gathers,  forming  irregular  pools 
of  water.  A  writer  has  compared  the  lake,  in 
appearance,  to  the  skin  of  an  enormous  elephant 
and  the  creases  to  the  folds  in  his  hide.  Both 
gas  and  oil  are  found  in  and  around  the  lake, 
and  gas-bubbles  are  constantly  coming  up  through 
this  surface-water. 

Some  authorities  claim  that  the  asphalt  lake  is 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  a  storehouse  for 
the  asphaltic  petroleum  that  seeps  into  it  far 
below.  What  elements  are  at  work  down  in  the 
cellar  of  the  world,  we  do  not  know,  we  only 
guess  that  Nature  somehow  kneads  the  clay  and 
pet-oleum  together,  and  adds  no  one  can  say  what 
other  substances.  Centuries  are  consumed  in  this 
secret  process.  Slowly  and  thoroughly  the  as- 
phalt is  mixed,  and  is  finally  churned  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake. 

Man  has  done  his  best  to  imitate  this  marvel- 
ous compound,  but  he  has  met  with  little  success. 
Chemists  have  analyzed  it.  seemingly  duplicated 
the  ingredients,  and  laid  it  in  a  pavement.  And 
yet.  once  laid  and  exposed  to  the  elements,  the 
man-made  asphalt  has  quickly  worn  out.  Per- 
haps the  sun,  the  rain,  and  the  wind,  playing  over 
the  asphalt  lake  and  curing  Nature's  product, 
have  put  something  into  it  that  even  the  search- 
ing eye  of  the  microscope  will  not   reveal. 

Columbus  on  his  third  voyage,  in  1498,  discov- 
ered the  island  of  Trinidad,  but  it  was  not  until 
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1870  that  the  first  lot  of  asphalt  was  used  for 
paving.  Since  that  date  there  has  been  an  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  the  product,  and  now  it  is 
used  not  only  for  paving,  but  for  roofing,  shoe- 
making,  waterproofing,  and  as  an  ingredient  in 
rubber  compounds  and  other  commodities. 

In  digging  the  asphalt  the 
only  tool  used  is  a  mattock, 
an  instrument  shaped  like  a 
pick-ax,  but  having  its  ends 
broad  instead  of  pointed. 
About  thirty  barefooted  men 
work  in  one  gang  in  a  space 
about  sixty  feet  long  and 
forty  feet  wide.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  fresh  breeze  that 
blows  constantly,  it  would  be 
unl)earably  hot,  for  the  ther- 
mometer stands  at  ninety  de- 
grees or  more  during  much  of 
the  day. 

After  the  asphalt  is  broken 
out,  a  laborer  simply  lifts  one 
or  two  lumps,  which  are  about 
two  feet  across  and  so  heavy 
that  an  untrained  man  could 
not  handle  them,  and  carries 
them  on  his  head  to  the  car, 
which  stands  only  a  few  feet  away,  waiting  to 
receive  it.     This  crude  asphalt  is  a  dark  earthy 
color   and   filled   with   many  holes,   like   sponge, 
about   an   inch    in   diameter.      In   one   day   these 
"miners"  will  dig  down  to  a  depth  of  about  three 
feet,  possibly  more.     By  next  morning  the  hole 


has  been  mysteriously  refilled,  and  in  a  week  all 
traces  of  the  work  are  obliterated. 

No  one  can  tell  the  depth  of  the  lake;  borings 
of  125  feet  have  been  made  without  reaching 
bottom.  Although  the  digging  lowers  the  entire 
surface  a  little,  so  vast  is  the  deposit  that  it  will 


LOOKING  ACROSS  THE    L.\KE.     THE    LIGHTER  PORTIONS  ARE    POOLS   OF    RAIN-WATER. 

undoubtedly  supply  the  entire  world  with  asphalt 
for  many  centuries.  And  yet  it  is  with  Trinidad 
asphalt  that  more  than  170,000,000  square  yards 
of  city  pavements  have  been  constructed  in  the 
United  States  alone. 

K.\RL  Knipe  and  J.  M.  Cummings. 
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TELLING  THE  AGE  OF  EGGS 

A  VERY  clever  plan  of  finding  out  how  old  an  egg 
is  has  recently  been  discovered.  After  many  se- 
vere tests  the  method  has  been  declared  to  be 
absolutely  reliable ;  indeed,  by  this  means  it  is 
possible  to  find  out  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  laying  of  the  egg  almost  to  the  day. 

Most  people  know  that  in  the  thicker  end  of 
an  egg  there  is  an  air-space.  This  can  be  easily 
seen  when  an  egg  is  held  in  front  of  a  caudle  in 
a  dark  room.     .\s  the  days  go  by,  this  air-space 


NO.  I.     THE    EGG-TKSTINf;    DEVICE. 

increases  in  size,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mois- 
ture from  the  egg  evaporates  through  the  pores 
of  the  shell.  Thus,  day  by  day,  the  egg  loses 
density,  and  it  is  possible  to  discover  its  age  by 
specific  gravity.  First  of  all,  a  solution  of  salt 
and  water  is  prepared,  one  part  of  the  former 
being  allowed  to  two  parts  of  the  latter.  The  be- 
havior of  the  egg  in  this  solution  is  controlled  by 
the  size  of  the  air-space,  which  we  must  remem- 
ber gets  bigger  with  the  evaporation  of  the  egg's 
moisture.  The  following  table  has  been  worked 
out  after  a  large  series  of  experiments,  and  is 
said  to  be  one  upon  which  poultry-keepers  may 
rely  with  confidence : 


Up  to  thirty-six  hours  from  the  laying  of  the 
egg  it  will  sink  in  the  salt  solution  and  lie  hori- 
zontally on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  .After  thir- 
ty-si.x  hours,  and  onward  until  the  third  day.  the 
egg  rises  near  to  the  surface  and  floats  with  a 
small  portion  clear  of  the  water. 

There  is  now  to  be  noted  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  thick  end  of  the  egg,  where  the  air- 
space is,  to  rise  upward.  As  the  days  go  by  this 
tendency  increases  progressively.  Thus,  in  eggs 
four  or  five  days  old  the  long  axis  (that  is,  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  center  length- 
wise) is  at  an  angle  of  20°  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar; at  the  end  of  the  eighth  day  it  is  45°  :  on  the 
fourteenth  day  it  is  60°  ;  on  the  twenty-first  day 
it  is  73°  :  in  four  weeks  the  egg  will  be  standing 
quite  upright  in  the  liquid. 

A  way  of  showing  with  great  clearness  the  an- 
gles at  which  the  eggs  are  floating  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  photograph.  No.  i.  In  this 
case  a  card  is  prepared  on  which  is  drawn  out  a 
scale  of  degrees  ranging  from  o  to  90,  the  latter 
representing  the  perpendicular.  The  scale  is 
drawn  in  strong  lines  in  such  a  way  that  it  can 
be  plainly  seen.  The  salt  solution  is  put  into  a 
glass  vessel  and  the  scale  of  degrees  is  placed 
behind  this.  The  eggs  are  then  floated  in  the 
mi.xture,  and  in  a  moment  it  is  plainly  seen  at 
what  angle  they  are  floating.  In  this  manner 
large  numbers  of  eggs  can  be  rapidly  tested  and 
their  age  determined. 

S.  Leon.^rd  Bastin. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  A  DOG 

With  the  exception  of  occasional  travelers,  ex- 
plorers, and  those  whose  life-work  takes  them 
into  wilderness  regions  where  the  dog  is  used  as 
a  beast  of  burden,  few  people  have  any  idea  of 
the  great  strength  and  drawing  power  of  the 
train-dog  of  the  arctic  regions  of  \orth  .-\merica. 
Yet,  judged  on  the  basis  of  size  and  weight, 
this  animal  is  superior  to  the  horse.  Instances 
of  his  remarkable  drawing  power  are  continually 


THIRD   DAY. 
THE    EGG   IS   noRIZONT.M. 


rlKlll    DAY. 
IHK    ANGLE    IS   20". 


FIJUKIKKNIH     n-\^. 
THE  ANGLE   IS  6o°. 


HjUKIH    ueek. 
THE   BGG   IS   UPRIGHT. 
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A   TEAM   OF  THIRTEEN    HUDSON    BAY   HUSKIES   DRAWING  A   LOAD   OF   FIFTY-FIVE   HUNDRED  POUNDS. 


being  cited  by  men  who  spend  many  months  be- 
hind a  dog-team  dnring  the  long  arctic  winters. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  feat  attributed  to  a  dog  is 
that  of  a  particularly  large  malamute  at  Dawson 
City.  The  animal  weighed  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five pounds— truly  a  monstrous  dog.  This 
beast,  according  to  witnesses,  drew  a  sled  loaded 
with  twelve  hundred  pounds.  This,  of  course, 
only  for  a  short  distance.     Unauthentic  records 


'^J 


FOUR  DOGS  WITH  A  1.I.IAII  OK    SIXTEEN  HUNDRED  POUNDS. 

of  what  one  dog  has  drawn,  or  several  dogs  have 
drawn  together,  are  so  numerous  as  to  fill  many 
pages. 

Our  illustrations,  however,  give  in  some  degree 
an  idea  of  the  immense  power  of  what  is,  at 
best,  a  very  small  beast. 

The  first  shows  thirteen  Hudson  Bay  huskies 


drawing  a  two-ton  whale-boat,  which  had  packed 
inside  it  a  half  a  ton  of  nails  and  other  articles. 
In  addition  to  this  the  sledge  weighed  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  a  total  of  fifty-five  hundred  pounds, 
or  over  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  pounds 
per  dog.  This  is  not,  however,  an 'exceptional 
weight  per  dog;  the  interesting  evidence  of 
strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  drew  this  load 
four  miles  without  one  halt  over  a  rough  coun- 
try where  no  regular  trail  existed.  The  men  seen 
in  the  picture  appear  to  be  helping,  but  are  not, 
being  merely  busied  in  keeping  the  w'hale-boat 
steadied  upon  its  somewhat  insecure  foundations. 
The  second  picture  shows  four  dogs  from  the 
same  group.  They  drew  the  sledge  and  five  bar- 
rels of  sugar,  a  weight  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds, 
over  the  same  course  as  the  whale-boat.  Four 
hundred  dogs  similar  to  the  ones  shown  herein 
were  shipped  from  .A.laska  to  France  to  be  used 
there  in  winter  transportation  connected  with 
scouting-parties. 

Francis  J.  Dickie. 

THE  NERVIEST  MAN 

L\  constructing  the  new  aerial  cableway  over  the 
Whirlpool,  at  Niagara  Falls,  w^inter  before  last, 
one  of  the  six  passenger-carrying,  or  track,  cables 
became  entangled  with  the  others  at  a  point  di- 
rectly over  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  great 
vorte.x  of  swirling  water.  There  was  but  one 
way  to  extricate  the  cable :  a  man  had  to  be  sent 
out  on  a  "snatch-block"  and  do  it  by  hand. 

When   the   Spanish  engineers  making  the   in- 
stallation  asked   several   workmen   if   thev   were 
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willing  to  atteni])t  llie  hair-raising  trip,  they  re- 
fused gently,  but  none  the  less  firmly.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  the  engineers  that  if  something 


THE   YOUNG  \VOKKM.\N    SUSPENDED   OVER   THE    ROARING 
WATEK.S  OF   THE    NIAGARA    WHIKI.POOI.. 

were  to  ,go  wrong  with  the  snatch-hlock,  the  man 
would  drop  into  the  Whirlpool,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  save  him  after  that.  It  was  freely 
admitted  that  the  man  brave  enough  to  try  it  was 
not  only  taking  his  life  in  his  hands,  but  was 
actually  willing  to  part  with  it.  Finally,  a  young 
Italian  spoke  up  and  said  he  was  willing  to  at- 
temiJt  the  trip. 

The  cables  were  tightened,  the  snatch-block 
was  put  in  place,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  Ital- 
ian was  hanging  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
churning  ice  of  the  Whirlpool.  Slowly  and  care- 
fully the  rope  was  let  out  until  he  reached  the 
spot  where  the  cables  were  entangled.  He  was 
so  near  the  water  at  this  particular  point  that  he 
was  obliged  to  bend  his  knees  to  keep  his  feet 
from  striking  the  ice,  which  was  revolving  in 
great  circles  under  him. 

For  ten  minutes  he  worked  at  the  tangled  mass 
of  steel  wire,  and  then  succeeded  in  freeing  the 
cables.     The   instant   he   accomplished   this,   the 


cable  holding  him  sagged  about  six  inches,  pre- 
cipitating his  feet  into  the  water.  For  a  minute 
he  was  swung  around  in  the  swirling  mass  of 
ice  like  a  top,  but  the  engineers,  seeing  his  plight, 
put  additional  weight  on  the  anchor  of  the  cable, 
and  he  was  lifted  several  feet  heavenward,  much 
to  his  relief,  as  he  afterward  explained. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  from  two  to  three  min- 
utes before  he  was  pulled  safely  to  Thompson's 
Point,  from  where  he  started,  but  it  was  a  matter 
of  many  minutes  before  he  could  collect  his 
thoughts  sufficiently  to  tell  of  his  sensations  while 
suspended  over  the  Whirlpool.  He  said  that  the 
air  over  the  Whirlpool  swirled  and  eddied  with 
the  water,  and  that  there  was  a  terrific  suction 
noise,  which  is  not  discernible  on  shore ;  while  in 
some  places  the  water  was  from  one  to  three  feet 
higher  than  in  other  places,  due  to  the  boiling 
and  surging  movement. 

When  the  feat  of  this  young  Italian  was  talked 
about  in  engineering  circles,  where  they  are  ac- 
customed to  seeing  and  hearing  of  men  who  do 
courageous  things,  it  was  agreed  that  this  per- 
formance was  one  of  the  nerviest.  The  chances 
against  him  were  twenty  to  one,  according  to  the 
way  engineers  figure  it  out,  whereas  the  chances 
of  a  man  dropping  from  a  parachute  are  only  six 


THE  SNATCH-IiLUCK    WHICH    CARRIED   THE    WORKMAN. 

to  one,  and  of  a  man  diving  from  a  sixty-foot 
height,  three  to  one.  However,  the  daring  young 
workman  has  established  a  record  that  no  other 
person  holds:  he  has  had  his  feet  in  the  Whirl- 
pool at  the  very  center  of  its  most  dangerous  cur- 
rents, and  he  is  alive  to  tell  about  it. 

Charles  W.  Person. 
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EASY  ELECTRICAL  LESSONS 

Number  Three 
HOW    TO    -MAKt:    Ai\D    USE    THE    ELECTROPHORUS 

So  far.  in  our  experiments,  we  have  generated 
only  very  limited  quantities  of  electricity. 

We  are  now  ready  to  construct  an  elcctro- 
phortis.  which  is  a  simple  instrument  for  collect- 
ing comparatively  large  charges  of  electricity. 

From  your  druggist  buy  one  pound  of  resin, 
costing  ten  cents.  .Also  purchase  two  tin  pie- 
plates,  one  about  ten  inches  the  other  eight  inches 
in  diameter. 

Melt  the  resin  in  the  larger  plate  until  it  forms 
a  smooth,  glassy  surface.  This  is  best  accom- 
plished by  placing  the  larger  plate  over  a  pan  or 
kettle  of  boiling  water,  allowing  the  steam  to 
heat  the  tin,  as  shown  in  Fig.  I.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  the  resin  be  melted  directly 
over  the  flame,  as  it  might  catch  fire.  When  the 
resin  is  entirely  melted,  put  it  in  a  cool  place  to 
harden. 

X'ow  secure  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  from  your 
druggist  or  stationer.  It  should  be  in  rod  form, 
about  a  half-inch  in  diameter  and  three  or  four 
inches  long. 

Heat  one  end  of  this  wax  rod  in  the  flame  of  a 
match  until  it  becomes  sticky,  and  then  press  the 
sticky  end  to  the  center  of  the  smaller  pie-tin 
allowing  it  to  harden  in  place.  This  serves  as  an 
insulating  handle  to  lift  the  plate  (see  Fig.  2). 
Our  electrophorus  is  now  complete. 

The  tin  which  we  filled  with  resin  is  called  the 
electrophorus  plate.  The  smaller  tin,  with  the 
sealing-wax  handle,  is  called  the  electrophorus 
cover. 

Follow  instructions  carefully,  and  see  how  our 
new  electrical  machine  operates. 

Experiment  No.  8 

L.^y  the  electrophorus  plate,  resin  side  up.  on  a 
flat  table  in  a  warm  dry  room.  Rub  it  vigorously 
with  a  piece  of  fur  or  woolen  cloth,  so  as  to 
charge  it  with  electricity.  Hold  the  electrophorus 
cover  by  its  handle  and  set  it  down  on  the  charged 
plate.  U'liile  the  cozier  is  resting  on  the  plate. 
touch  the  metal  cover,  but  only  for  a  second, 
with  your  finger.  Then  lift  the  cover  hy  its  han- 
dle.   The  metal  cover  now  has  a  large  fcharge  of 


electricitj-.  If  you  bring  your  knuckle  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  cover,  a  tiny  bright  spark  will  leap 
across  from  the  cover  to  your  knuckle.  The 
above  directions  must  be  carefully  followed  in 
order  to   insure  success.     This   process  may  be 
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repeated  many  times  without  again  rubbing  the 
plate. 

Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  learn  «'/;y  the  electro- 
phorus works  as  it  does.  In  the  first  place,  we 
must  understand  that  every  substance  really  has 
both  positive  and  negative  electricity  in  it  at  all 
times  in  equal  proportion.  A  substance  is  said 
to  be  positively  charged  when  it  has  more  posi- 
tive electricity  than  negative.  A  substance  is 
said  to  be  negatively  electrified  when  it  has  vxore 
negative  electricity  than  positive.  A  substance  is 
said  to  be  neutral  when  the  positive  electricity  in 
it  exactly  balances  the  negative. 

Now  refer  to  the  illustrations  herewith.  In 
these  drawings  positive  electricity  is  rejiresented 
by  the  sign  +.  Negative  electricity  is  represented 
by  the  sign  — .  In  Fig.  3  we  see  that  the  electro- 
phorus plate  has  been  negatively  charged. 

The  cover  is  neutral,  and  we  see  (Fig.  3)  that 
there  is  an  equal  amount  of  both  positive  and 
negative  electricity  in  it.  Now  when  the  cover  is 
placed  on  top  of  the  plate,  we  see  that,  since  the 
plate  is  negatively  charged,  it  attracts  all  the  posi- 
tive electricity  as  near  to  it  as  possible,  and  repels 
all  the  negative  electricity  as  far  away  as  possible 
(Fig.  4). 
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If.  HOW,  we  touch  the  cover  with  our  finger, 
the  repelled  negative  electricity  has  a  chance  to 
escape  through  our  body  into  the  ground,  leaving 
the  cover  with  positive  electricity  only,  bound 
and  attracted  by  the  negatively  charged  plate 
(Fig.  5). 

Now  we  take  our  finger  away,  and,  holding  the 
cover  by  its  insulating  handle,  we  lift  it  away 
from  the  plate,  charged  with  positive  electricity 
(Fig.  6). 


If  we  approach  our  cork-ball  electroscope  (see 
Lesson  Number  One)  with  this  charged  cover, 
we  see  that  the  balls  are  readily  charged  with 
positive  electricity  and  repel  each  other.  When 
we  bring  the  cliarged  cover  near  a  piece  of  metal 
held  in  the  hand,  a  bright  spark  leaps  to  the 
metal,  thus  discharging  the  cover.  This  spark  is 
really  a  miniature  lightning-flash  (Fig.  7). 

Lightning  is  caused  by  heavily  charged  clouds. 
The  clouds,  moving  through  the  air,  are  charged 
by  friction.  When  two  oppositely  charged  cloud.s 
approach  each  other,  a  great  spark  leaps  with  a 
tremendous  noise  across  the  intervening  space 
from  one  to  the  other.  This  noise  we  hear  as 
thunder. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  ELECTRIC  TOASTER 

Would  n't  the  fatnily  be  agreeably  surprised  if, 
some  day,  you  were  to  present  to  it  an  electric 
toaster  made  entirely  by  yourself? 

Here  is  the  way  to  make  one.  Secure  38  feet 
of  No.  28  German-silver 
wire  and  wind  it  into  a 
long  si)iral  spr'ng.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by 
winding  the  wire  over  a 
smooth  brass,  glass,  or  iron 
rod  about  J4  inch  in  diame- 
ter. The  turns  should 
touch  each  other,  that  is, 
the  wire  must  be  very 
closely  and  neatly  wound. 
The  entire  spring  will  be 
about  16  or  17  inches  long. 

Now,  from  a  hardware 
store,  plumbing  shop,  or  tinsmith,  get  a  piece  of 
asbestos  board  6  inches  square  and  about  Y^  inch 
thick. 

Secure,  also,  four  small  porcelain  knobs  at  an 


electrical  shop  and  bolt  them  to  the  corners  of 
the  asbestos  board  so  as  to  make  legs  for  the 
toaster  to  stand  upon. 

Drill  two  rows  of  yio-inch  holes  ^  inch  apart 
and  3  inches  between  the  rows.  Make  ten  holes 
in  each  row.  Lace  the  German-silver  spring 
through  these  holes  as  shown,  stretching  the 
spring  gently  as  you  proceed,  so  as  to  make  it 
extend  through  to  the  last  hole. 

The  two  ends  of  the  spring  must  be  led  to  brass 
nuts  and  bolts,  A  and  B,  as  illustrated.  The  elec- 
tric current  must  be  carried  to  these  terminals 
through  the  usual  cord  and  plug,  which  may  be 
purchased  at  any  electrical  store.  Of  course,  the 
ends  of  the  wires  must  be  scraped  free  of  insula- 
tion before  making  the  connections  to  the  toaster 
and  to  the  plug  which  screw-s  into  the  lighting 
socket. 

Mix  some  plaster  of  Paris  with  water,  making 
a  thick  paste,  and  w-ith  this  cover  the  nuts  and 
l)olts  with  little  mounds  of  the  plaster,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  shocks. 

.■\  piece  of  very  heavy  wire  w-indow-screening 
6  inches  square  may  now  be  cut  and  supported  J4 
inch  above  the  top  of  the  German-silver  spring. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  cutting  several  siuall 
washers  of  asbestos,  or  asbestos  board,  so  as  to 
make  four  piles  about  y^  inch  high.  Remove  the 
nuts  and  bolts  holding  the  porcelain  legs  in  place 
and  slip  these  washers  between  the  heads  of  the 
bolts  and  the  asbestos-board  surface,  first  having 
arranged  the  screening  in  place  as  shown,  the 
bolts  passing  first  through  the  screening,  then 
through  the  washers,  then  the  asbestos,  and  finally 
through  the  porcelain  legs.  Care  must  be  exer- 
cised that  the  screening  does  not  sag  in  the  center 
and  thus  touch  the  heating  w'ire  beneath.  Stretch 
the  screening  very  tightly. 

Our  toaster  is  now  complete,  and  if  we  connect 
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it  to  the  iio-volt  lighting  current,  the  German- 
silver  spring  will  become  cherry  red  with  heat. 
Delicious  toast  may  be  prepared  in  a  very  few 
moments. 
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(Note:  The  above  dimensions  are  for  a  tio- 
volt  current.  For  a  220-volt  the  toaster  must  be 
made  lars^e  enough  to  accommodate  76, inches  of 
No.  28  (lerman-silver,  wound  into  a  spring  as 
described.) 

A  better  toaster  may  be  made  using  any  of  the 
following  kinds  of  wire,  if  you  can  get  them: 


A'lJirf  of 

Wire 
Calido 
Climax 
Nicliromc 


She.  B  &-S  Feet  NccJcit 

Gage  for  no  I'olls 

28  I- 

26  25 

24  22 


THE  SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  SCIENCE 
II.     LIQUID  AIR 

It  's  a  great  night  to  be  indoors.  You  curl  your- 
self up  in  your  favorite  chair  and  lay  your  book 
on  your  lap  a  moment  to  listen  to  the  howling 
wind. 

The  swirling  snow  may  be  seen  against  the 
blackness  of  the  window.  Some  one  says  that 
it  's  below  zero  outside.  You  shiver  a  little,  de- 
spite the  warm  comfort  of  the  room.  The  very 
thought  of  the  chill  outdoors  on  such  a  night  — 

But  old  Mother  Nature  is  merely  playing  with 
her  powers  when  the  thermometer  shows  zero 
temperature.  Polar  explorers  have  recorded 
many  instances  when  the  tiny  thread  of  liquid  in 
the  thermometer  has  dropped  down  to  ciglily  de- 
grees beloiv  zero. 

Now  eighty  degrees  below  zero  is  pretty  cold, 
so  cold  that  the  human  body  exposed  to  such-  a 
temperature,  unprotected,  would  freeze  solid 
within  several  minutes.  But  even  this  degree  of 
cold  is  hot  when  compared  to  nature's  possibili- 
ties, for  scientists  have  succeeded  in  discovering 
a  liquid  so  cold  that  it  hoils  at  180  degrees  below 
zero.  Astounding  to  scientists  and  laymen  alike, 
surely  liquid  air  is  one  of  the  seven  great  won- 
ders of  science. 

To  understand  liquid  air  we  must  first  picture 
to  ourselves  what  air  would  look  like  if  we  were 
able  to  see  the  tiniest  of  the  particles  which  com- 
pose it. 

Scientists  have  proved  that  these  air  particles 
are  in  a  state  of  constant  and  violent  motion,  each 
one  darting  this  way  and  that,  bumping  into  its 
neighbor  and  getting  bumped  by  its  neighbor.  It 
seems  as  if  each  particle  heartily  dislikes  its  fel- 
low-particles, trying  to  keep  as  far  from  them  as 
possible. 

The  warmer  the  air  gets,  the  greater  becomes 
this  antagonism  and  the  farther  do  these  particles 
stay  apart.  Thus,  as  you  know,  warm  air  is 
lighter  than  cold  air.  This  is  because  the  warm 
air  has  fewer  particles,  or  molecules,  of  gas  to  a 
given  volume,  with  greater  space  between  them, 


making  the  air  lighter.  When  the  air  is  cooled, 
the  gas  particles  are  not  quite  so  violent ;  they 
cbme  closer  to  each  other  and  the  air  becomes 
heavier,  or  denser.  This  condition  is  more  or 
less  true  of  every  substance,  particularly  gases. 

Consider  a  piece  of  ice.  It  is  a  hard,  brittle 
solid.  The  tiny  particles  composing  it  are  cold 
and  comparatively  lifeless.  They  have  lost  most 
of  their  energy,  and  appear  to  lie  together  in  solid 
form.  If  we  warm  the  ice,  the  particles  com- 
mence to  regain  life.  They  no  longer  lie  peace- 
fully side  by  side,  but  start  to  move  and  loosen 
up  into  liquid  form.  If  we  continue  to  heat  the 
melted  ice  or  water,  we  find  that  it  commences  to 
grow  violent.  It  bubbles  and  boils.  The  water 
particles  are  battling  with  each  other,  trying  to 
separate.  Finally  the  water  turns  to  steam.  Each 
heated  water  particle  has  pushed  itself  farther 
and  farther  away  from  its  neighbor  until  there 
is  no  longer  any  resemblance  to  a  solid  or  a 
liquid.  The  particles  have  formed  into  a  gas, 
whose  volume  is  many  times  that  of  the  original 
water  or  ice. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  turn  this  vaporous  steam 
back  into  water.     Cooling  or  pressure  will  do  it. 

Air  is  the  vapor  of  liquid  air,  just  as  steam  is 
the  vapor  of  water.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  turn 
air  into  the  liquid  state.  The  air  particles  have 
a  tremendous  aversion  to  each  other  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  We  may  compress  them  together 
with  a  pressure  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  but  the  stubborn  particles  will  not 
come  together.  They  still  battle  and  bump  and 
refuse  to  condense  to  a  liquid. 

How  did  scientists  finally  solve  the  problem? 

It  was  discovered  that  pressure  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  bring  the  air  particles  together  into 
liquid. 

We  learned  before  that  heat  converts  water 
into  steam.  When  we  desired  to  condense  the 
steam  back  to  water,  we  had  to  take  azvay  this 
heat.  Therefore,  we  must  deprive  the  air  of  its 
heat  before  we  can  liquefy  it.  for,  as  long  as  the 
air  particles  have  any  heat  left  in  them,  they  are 
strong  enough  to  keep  battling  and  to  keep  apart 
in  gaseous  form. 

You  all  know  how  a  bicycle-pump  heats  when 
you  compress  the  air  in  it.  The  air  particles, 
being  brought  closer  together  against  their  will, 
fight  all  the  harder  and  become  highly  heated. 
You  also  know,  when  the  compressed  air  is 
allowed  to  escape,  how  cool  the  escaping  stream 
is.    The  air  particles  lose  their  heat  by  expansion. 

With  this  principle  in  mind,  we  may  now  un- 
derstand how  extremely  low  temperatures  may  be 
obtained.  Air  is  first  compressed  in  great  pumps 
to  a  pressure  of  twenty-two  hundred   jiBunds  to 
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the  square  inch.  In  this  state  it  becomes  very 
hot.  The  compressed  air  is  then  led  in  tubes 
through  large  tanks  of  water,  thus  cooling  it. 
We  now  have  highly  compressed  air  at  a  com- 
paratively low  temperature.  The  air  particles  are 
close  together,  but  have  been  cooled  so  that  they 
are  rol^bed  of  a  great  deal  of  their  energy.  This 
cooled  compressed  gas  is  now  allowed  to  expand 
into  a  small  chamber,  and  the  expansion  takes  the 
last  remaining  energy  from  the  air  particles.  The 
trifling  heat  which  was  left  in  the  compressed  air 
is  spread  over  a  large  volume  of  it,  so  to  speak, 
and  tremendous  cold  is  the  result.  The  air  par- 
ticles lose  their  love  of  battle,  and  fall  together 
into  a  bluish  liquid  whose  temperature  is  three 
hundred  degrees  below  zero. 

Of  course,  this  liquid  is  very  unstable  and  boils 
back  into  gas  very  rapidly  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. In  a  closed  vessel  it  e.xerts  a  pressure  of 
over  twelve  thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
Liquid  air  must  be  kept  in  special  unstoppered 
bottles  with  double  walls  and  a  vacuum  between. 
It  flows  harmlessly  to  the  ground  when  poured 
from  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  Place  a  vessel  of 
liquid  air  on  a  block  of  ice.  and  it  boils  like  water 
on  a  stove. 

The  effects  of  liquid  air  are  most  peculiar. 
^Mercury  becomes  as  hard  as  iron  when  chilled 
with  liquid  air,  while  iron  becomes  so  brittle  it 
may  be  crushed  with  the  bare  hand.  But.  curi- 
ously, it  toughens  co])])cr  and  brass.  Alcohol 
freezes  solid.  Meat,  eggs,  and  fruit  become  hard 
as  steel  and  as  brittle  as  glass. 

.Although  liquid  air  is  not  a  new  thing,  it  is 
only  comjiaratively  recently  that  we  have  heard 
much  about  it,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  manu- 
facture. The  first  ounce  cost  over  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  vanished  within  several  seconds 
in  a  cloud  of  mist  I 

We  shall  hear  more  of  li(iuid  air  in  the  future, 
as  it  is  to-day  being  made  commercially  in  both 
England  and  America.  It  is  prophesied  that 
eventually  it  may  be  sold  for  a  few  cents  a  gallon. 
For  refrigeration  purposes  it  may  supplant  ice, 
because  of  its  lesser  bulk,  temperature  consid- 
ered. It  is  already  used  in  surgery  to  deaden 
parts  of  the  body  which  are  being  operated  upon. 
Eventually  it  will  enable  submarines  to  remain 
submersed  for  long  periods  of  time,  because  of 
the  possibility  of  carrying  large  quantities  of 
fresh  air  in  a  limited  space.  Under  the  name  of 
"o.xyliquit''  it  is  being  used  in  explosives,  and  is 
safer  to  handle  and  more  effective  than  nitro- 
glycerine. 

The  greatest  use  to  which  this  mighty  giant  of 
cold  will  some  day  be  put  will  be  for  power  pur- 


poses. When  gasolene  is  no  longer  procurable, 
by  reason  of  our  present  tremendous  demand,  and 
when  all  the  coal-beds  have  been  deprived  of 
nature's  secret  stores,  we  may  turn  to  lii|uid  air 
with  thanksgiving. 

For  to-day  brilliant  men  are  working  at  the 
problem.  The  power-plants  of  the  future  will 
perhaps  be  located  on  the  vast  sunburnt  deserts. 
The  sun's  rays  will  be  gathered  and  focused  by 
huge  mirrors  on  great  boilers,  and  the  steam  so 
obtained  will  be  used  to  operate  engines  to  com- 
press air  into  liquid  form.  This  liquid  will  be 
transported  all  over  the  world  to  be  used  as 
power  to  run  engines.  .  Dynamos  may  be  operated 
from  these  engines,  and  thus  electricity  may  be 
generated,  led  to  the  home,  and  used  for  light 
and  heat. 

Thus  will  mankind  search  out  the  wonders  of 
science  and  convert  them  to  useful  work,  making 
li(|uid  air,  at  300  degrees  below  zero,  heat  our 
homes  when  the  snow  drifts  past  the  window. 

WHAT  IS  SUGAR  MADE  OF.' 

SoMETiMKS  you  hcar  a  person  say  that  such-and- 
such  a  thing  is  as  "white  as  sugar."  And  to  con- 
vey another  idea,  we  frequently  remark  that 
something  is  as  "black  as  a  coal." 

To  those  im familiar  with  chemistry  it  will  be 
a  shock  to  learn  that  pure  white  sugar  itself  is 
made  up  of  nothing  but  black  carbon  (the  prin- 
cipal part  of  coal)  and  water. 

The  chemical  syiubol  for  sugar  is  wTitten  thus: 
Cr.'  HiiJ  On,  which  simply  means  that  each  tiny 
crystal  of  sugar  consists  of  twelve  parts  of  car- 
bon, twenty-two  parts  of  hydrogen  gas,  and 
eleven  parts  of  oxygen  gas. 

Now  w-ater  is  composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen gas  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  hydro- 
gen to  every  one  of  oxygen. 

Thus  if  sugar  has  twenty-two  parts  of  hydro- 
gen and  eleven  parts  of  o.xygen,  we  see  that  this 
is  the  equal  of  eleven  parts  of  plain  water,  for  the 
proportion  of  hydrogen  to  o.xygen  is 'two  to  one 
multiplied  by  eleven. 

So  sugar  consists  of  twelve  parts  of  carbon  to 
eleven  parts  of  water.  Of  course,  we  could  not 
very  well  mix  carbon  and  water  in  this  propor- 
tion and  expect  to  get  sugar.  Chemistry  works  in 
its  own  peculiar  way,  and,  to  form  sugar,  the 
various  particles  of  the  substances  coiuposing  it 
must  be  joined  together  in  it's  own  peculiar  fash- 
ion. 

But  we  may  readily  prove  that  carbon  is  a  part 
of  sugar,  for  when  we  throw  a  pinch  of  sugar  on 
a  hot  stove  the  water  is  driven  out  and  the  coal- 
black  carbon  remains. 


GNOME  GROUCH  AND  FAIRY  DIMPLH-DIMPLE 

A  FAIRY-TALI':  WITH   A   MORAL 
BY  EDNA  GROFF  DEIHL 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Boy  who  forgot  how  to  smile,  and  a  sad  state  of 

affairs  it  was,  indeed,  for  both  the  boy  and  all  his  folks.     You  see,  he  had  once 

been  such  a  cooing,  dimpling,  grinning 
baby  that  when  he  lost  his  smiles  every 
one  was  terribly  blue.  And  it  all  hap- 
pened because  he  insisted  upon  entertain- 
inof  old  Gnome  Grouch! 

Every  morning,  as  soon  as  he  arose 
from  his  comfortable  little  bed,  there  was 
his  friend  Gnome  Grouch,  and  together 
they  alwa\-s  found  something  to  be  unhappy 
about.  Sometimes  it  was  underwear  that 
was  too  tight ;  sometimes  it  was  shoes 
that  felt  funn)-;  sometimes  it  was  because 
his  face  had  to  be  washed ;  sometimes  it 
was  because  his  hair  had  to  be  combed ; 
sometimes  it  was  because  he  did  n't  like 
what  the  folks  had  for  breakfast.  Oh, 
I  tell  you.  Gnome  Grouch  and  he  had  no 

trouble  finding  something  about  which  to  complain ! 

So  after  a  while  the  dimples  and  the  smiles  came  less  and  less  often,  and  one 

day,  when   he  wanted  to  smile  very  sweetly 

for  the  lady  next  door,  who  had  a  big  bag  of 

candy  in  her  hands, — he  could  not  smile.'    No, 

siree,  not  a  smile  or  a  dimple  would  come! 
Gnome   Grouch   explained   it   to   him   the 

next  morning.      "  I   just  met  Fairy  Dimple- 
Dimple  on  my  way  here,  and  she  had  your 

last  smile,  tucked  under  her  arm,"  he  .said. 

"And  she  .told  me  that  as  long  as  you  wanted 

me  for  a  friend  she  'd  keep  it;   and  until  you 

hunted  for  her,  you  could  never  smile  any 

more.      But  we  don't  care,  do  we?      U^e  can 

do  without  smiles!" 

Poor  Boy  said,  "No,  we  don't  need  smiles!" 

but  he  felt  a  kind  of  sinking  feelino-  that  went 

way  down  to  his  very  boots.      It  was  all  right 

to  be  cross  and  run  with  Gnome  Grouch  when 


-pF'-'-l'': 
'THERE    WAS   HIS   FRIEND   GNOME    GROVCH." 
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one  wanted  to;  bat  how  about  the  times  when   one  wanted  an  extra  piece  of 
cake,  or  a  plate  of  ice-cream,  or  a  new  bicycle,  or  a  "  really"  man's  suit?     How 


about  those  times : 


\Vh^• 


nothine  e"od  would  come  to  a  fellow  who  could  never 
smile!  The  more  Boy  thought  over  it. 
the  worse  he  felt ;  but  try  as  he  would, 
he  could  not  smile — not  even  a  ghost  of 
a  smile.  So  at  last  he  started  off  to  find 
Fairy  Dimple-Dimple.  Gnome  Grouch 
would  n't  show  him  the  way,  so,  leaving 
him  behind,  he  started  on  the  long,  long 
journey  by  himself.  It  was  a  hard 
journey,  I  can  tell  you;  there  were  the 
sharp  stones  of  Bite-Your-Tongue- 
When  -You  -Want  -To  -  Say  -  A  -  Cross- 
Word  ;  there  were  the  puddles  of  Keep- 
Back -Your -Tears;  but  at  last,  after 
many  days,  he  found  Fairy  Dimple- 
Dimple — found  her  sitting  on  a  fairy 
moonbeam,  right  after  he  had  closed  his 
sleepy  eyes  one  night. 

"Oh,    kind    Fairy    Dimple- Dimple, 


HE    FOUND   FAIRY 
DIMPI.F.-DIMI'l.K." 


please   give 
begged  he. 


me   back  my  lost  smiles!" 


sidt 


Fairy  Dimple-Dimple  only  turned  her 
Where   is  Gnome  Cxrouch?      He  is  your  friend.      He  ought 


head  to  one 
to  help  you." 

Boy  hung  his  head.      "He  can't.      I  left  him  behind,  sitting  beside  the  road; 
and  I  have  "been  hunting  you  .yc  long." 

I-'airy  Dimple-Dimple  turned  her  face  a  wee  bit.  "  Left  him  behind,  did  you.' 
Well,  that 's  a  step  forward.  Are  you  sure  you  won't  hunt  him  up  as  soon  as  )OU 
leave  me?  Well,  if  you  won't,  I  '11  tell  you  how  to  earn  your  lost  smiles — that  is 
the  only  way  you  can  get  them  back.  As  soon  as  you  have  made  five  people  so 
happy  that  they  smile,  you  may  have  back 
your  smiles — they  will  come  flying  right  into 
your  face.  But  remember,  you  will  have  to 
let  Gnome  Grouch  alone,  or  you  may  lose 
them  again  ;  and  next  time  it  will  be  much 
harder  to  win  them  back." 

Boy  thanked  Fairy  Dimple- Dimple  and 
tried  hard  to  smile,  but  he  could  not;  so  off 
he  ran.  Next  morning  dawned  bright  and 
balmy.  Boy  arose  from  his  bed  too  much 
occupied  to  even  think  of  hunting  up  Gnome 
Grouch.  He  hustled  into  his  clothes  without 
once  complaining,  and,  running  down-stairs,  gobbled  up  his  breakfast  without  even 
asking  for  something  which  was  not  on  the  table.  "Now  I  '11  go  out  and  try  to 
makelive  people  smile,"  thought  he;  but  before  he  had  even  risen  from  the  table 
he  cauo-ht  his  mother's  eye,  and  she  was  smiling  the  most  wonderful  smile.' 


■pfw- 
'  SODN    H.\HY   GOOEU    Tllll  BICGI-ST  SORT  OF  A  SMIl.r.' 
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"  Boy  has  made  Mother  vef^'  happy  this  morning,"  she  said,  as  she  kissed  him. 
Boy's  heart  gave  a  jump.     One  smile !  and  the  day  not  begun  !    Why,  it  was  easy 

when  Gnome  Grouch  was  not  whispering 
in  one's  ear.  He  tried  to  smile  back,  but 
.the  smile  was  not  yet  there;  so  he  ran 
away  to  try  to  make  the  second  person 
smile.  Climbing  up  to  his  own  little 
bank  he  took  one  of  his  very  ownest  pen- 
nies, and  ran  to  the  store  in  great  haste. 
Soon  he  was  back  all  out  of  breath, 
carrying  his  grandpa's  favorite  morning 
paper.  He  ran  up  and  laid  it  in  Grand- 
pa's lap. 

A  broad  smile  spread  over  Grandpa's 
face.  "Why,  my  precious  little  fellow,  to 
think  of  me  !"  and  putting  on  his  glasses, 
he  settled  down  to  read  the  news,  still 
wearing  the  smile. 

"Two  smiles  !"  said  Boy,  and  his  Jieart 
was  all  smily,  even  though  it  would  not 
shine  through.  How  could  he  get  the 
third  smile  ?  Why,  Baby  Brother,  of 
course!  He  would  build  a  block-house 
for  him  to  knock  down  !  He  and  Gnome  Grouch  had  always  been  too  busy  think- 
ing of  themselves  to  bother  entertaining  the  baby.  He  went  to  the  nursery,  and 
soon  Baby  gooed  ///('  biggest  sort  of  a  smile,  as,  with  Baby's  fingers,  he  knocked 
down  the  pretty  house.      "Three  smiles!"   shouted  Boy.     "Goody,  goody!" 

And  now  for  the  fourth.  Why,  he  would  try  Cook,  who  usually  was  cross  with 
him  all  the  time.  "  I  think  I  can  make  her  smile  if  I  go  out  and  pick  up  my  over- 
shoes and  muddy  leggings  and  keep  out  of  her  way,"  said  he.  That 
was  the  hardest  smile  of  all  to  ret,  for  Cook  was  so  used  to  havino- 
Boy  and  Gnome  Grouch  in  the  kitchen  playing  pranks,  that  she  did 
not  trust  him  altogether;  but  at  last,  just  before  dinner,  she  smiled 
a  great  big  Irish  sniile. 

"Only  one  more!"  Boy  sang  as  he  thought  and  thought.  At 
last  the  idea  came,  but  he  had  to  wait  all  through  the  long  day 
before  he  could  get  that  smile.  It  was  Daddy,  of  course;  he  would 
warm  his  house  slippers,  and  have  his  big  chair  pulled  right  before 
the  orrate  for  him  when  he  o-ot  home. 

Boy  could  hardly  wait  until  Daddy  finished  his  supper  and  went 
to  the  living-room.  "Get  me  my  slip — "  Daddy  began,  but  then 
his  eyes  lighted  on  the  slippers,  big  chair,  and  all,  and  then  on  Boy's 
eager  look,  and  the  nianniest  sort  of  a  smile  spread  over  his  face. 
Up  went  Boy  into  the  air,  thrown  by  Daddy's  strong  arms,  and 
right  out  of  the  air  he  grabbed  the  lost  smiles  that  Fairy  Dimple- Dimple  dangled 
before  his  eyes. 

Then  Boy  smiled  a  smile  as  big  as  every  one's  put  together,  and  Gnome  Grouch 
crawled  out  through  the  open  grate! 
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'A    HEADING    FOR    MARCH."       ISV    FRANCIS    S.    WATTS,  AGE    I7.       (SILVER    1'.AU(;k) 


Last  month  we  recorded  with  pride  the  fact  that  a  for- 
mer Honor  Member  of  the  St.  Nicholas  League  had 
painted  a  portrait  of  herself  which  was  given  a  posi- 
tion on  the  line  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  London.  And  now,  with  e<|nal  pleasure,  we  print  the 
main  part  of  a  letter  from  another  Honor  Member  in  a 
city  almost  as   far  away  hut   in  the  opposite  direction  : 

Dear  Editor  of  the  League  :  Portland,  Oregon. 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  this,  my  first  book,  in 
grateful  recognition  of  the  fact  that  I  practically  began 
my  literary  career  in  the  St.  Nicholas  League.  And 
my  fellow-members  may  be  glad  to  know  of  the  great 
possibilities  which  the  organization  has  opened  for  ine 
and  will  open  for  them.  I  ha\'e  written  prose  as  w'ell  as 
poetry, — and  while  1  have  won  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  prizes  in  literary  competitions,  it  was  in  the 
League  pages  that  I  first  saw  my  efforts  really  rewarded. 
I  am  now  six  months  past  the  limit  of  eighteen  years,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  but  though  I  may  not  write  for  the 
League,  I  can  still  read  our  dear  St.  Nicholas;  and  its 


readers  may  see  some  of  my  stories  and  poems  in  other 
magazines,  as  several  have  been  accepted. 

The  book  is  published  before  my  graduation  from 
high  .school.  Two  other  books,  one  of  poems  and  one  of 
short  stories,  are  now  completed,  and  one  of  them  is  to 
go  to  press  in  February. 

Hoping  this  may  be  an  encouragement  to  all  League 
members,  and  a  little  thank-otTering  to  you  as  well,  I  am, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Milukeij   E.   HunsoN. 

Accompanying  this  very  interesting  letter  was  a  beau- 
tifully bound  and  printed  little  book,  bearing  the  pretty 
title.  "Under  the  Blue  and  Gold,"  and  containing  no 
less  than  forty  poems,  including  ballads,  lyrics,  and 
shorter  pieces,  in  great  variety  and  of  a  iiuite  remarka- 
ble average  of  excellence.  We  congratulate  Miss  Hudson 
and  wish  her  continued  progress  and  good  fortune  as  a 
writer.  Her  success  is,  indeed,  a  great  encouragement 
and  incentive  to  her  fellow-members,  by  whom  her  con- 
tributions to  the   League  are  pleasantly  remembered. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.  205 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     Gold  badges,  Helen  Palmer  (age  i6),  Illinois;  Katherine  Wallace  (age  14),  California. 
Silver  badges,  Dorothy  Tomlinson  (age  13),  Pennsylvania;   Henry  Rische,  Jr.  (age  14),  Wisconsin;  Mary  R.  Hanlon 
(age  14),  New  York. 

VERSE.     Gold  badges,  Genevieve  E.  Freeman  (age  17),  Nebraska;  Elizabeth  Land  (age  17),  New  York. 
Silver  badijes,  Emily  Lucile  Weed  (age  121,  Minnesota;    Edith  Vernon  M.  Simonds,  II  (age  15),  New  Yoik;  Mar- 
shall Jack  (age  15),   Illinois;    Ellen  M.  Jarden  (age  15),  Pennsylvania. 

DRAWINGS.     Silver  badges.  Francis  S.  Watts   (age  17),    Pennsylvania;    Henry  Allman  (age  16),  New  York;   Jean 
Moore  (age  16),  California';   Eunice  A.  Walker  (age  17),  Kentucky;  Alice  P.  Schafer  (age  17),  New  York. 
PHOTOGRAPHS.     Silver  badges,  Emily  Clift  Searles  (age   13),  California;   Esther  S.  Ely  (age   15),  Pennsylvania; 
Martin  K.  Bovey  (age   17),  Minnesota;    Kathryn  Warner  (age   13),   Ohio;    Alice  Rumpp  (age   15),    Pennsylvania; 
Aubin  Zabriskie  (age  10),  New  York. 
PUZZLE-MAKING.     Silver  badge,  Angela  M.  Smith  (age  15),  England 


BY    ELEANOR    G.    HILL,  AGE    I4. 
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TWILIGHT  — 

BY   GENKVIEVE   E.    FRKEMAX    (aGE    17) 

(Gold  Badije.    Silver  Badge  tcoii  May.  I9t-) 
Just  at  the  close  of  day,  when  earth  and  sun 

Meet  for  one  blazing  moment  heart  to  heart, — 
One  farewell  kiss  before  he  passes  on, — 

The  golden  light  still  lingers,  loath  to  part. 
Then  come  the  .i»reat  world's  busy  workers  home  : 

Bees  seek  their  hive,  the  little  birds  their  nest  ; 
The  reaper  and  his  horses,  flecked  with  foam. 

Find  cheery  welcome  and  a  grateful  rest. 

There,  as  the  twilight  deeps  to  purple  gloom. 

Gathers  the  little  brood  about  his  knee. 
Over  the  garden  and  the  apple-bloom 

Breath  of  the  flowers  is  wafted  soothingly. 
H.'ippily  then  the  triumphs  of  the  day 

Pass  in  review.     To-morrow's  plans  are  laid. 
Now  song  and  story  while  the  time  away, 

And  as  the  curfew  chimes  a  simple  prayer  is  said. 

So.  when  the  sun  of  active  life  dips  low. 

Leaving  thee  naught  but  golden  memory, 
Dearer  by  far  than  all  but  thee  can  know. 

Call  not  thy  life  old  age,  but  let  it  be 
Only  an  hour  between  the  dark  and  day 

To  raise  thy  weary  head,  and,  breathing  deep, 
To  feet  the  triumph  of  a  task  well  done. 

And  find  thy  God  before  thou  fall  asleep. 

THAT  SNOW-STORM 

BY    DOROTHY    TOMLINSON     (aGE     I3) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Old  Uncle  Abe   was  the   recognized  weather-prophet  of 
Centervillc.     There  had  never  been  a  particularly  bright 
day  that   he   had   not   felt   sure   it   would  be   veiled   with 


POSED.  BV    E.MILV    C.    SEAKLES,  AGE    I3.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 

clouds  and  deluged  with  rain.  '  If  the  report  spread 
among  the  small  boys  of  the  village  that  Unc'  Abe  had 
forecast  a  stormy  seventeenth  of  August,  the  seven- 
teenth was  sure  to  be  the  day  appointed  for  the  amateur 
circus.  If  the  widow  Marley  learned  that  Wednesday 
was  to  be  fair,  she  postponed  her  shopping-excursion 
until  Thursday,  that  her  imported  bonnet  might  be 
sa\ed  a  wetting. 

"Gwine  ter  be  snow-boun'  dis  T'anksgibin',"   he  had 
said  early  one  November.     And,  of  course,  after  this  all 


the  good  old  ladies  of  Ccnterville  felt  safe  in  planning 
for  a  fair  Thank.sgiving  on  which  to  hold  the  ride  to  the 
footliall  game,  and  to  have  the  big  turkey-dinner. 

There  never  was  a  day  so  looked  forward  to.  Lus- 
cious puddings  and  pies  were  tucked  out  of  the  reach  of 
tiny  fingers.  What  mattered  it  that  L'ncle  Abe  should 
shake  his  head  ?  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  laugh 
at  him  and  be  merry. 

It  was  very  early  that  wonderful  morning  when  the 
little  folks  scrambled  from  bed  and  peeped  over  the  win- 
dow-sills at  the  dawning  day.  But  the  ensuing  excite- 
ment cannot  be  described — the  world  was  white !  One 
little   lady   ran.   howling,   to   her  mother's  side   with   the 


BV    N-\THAI.IE    C.    NELSON,  AGE 


fearful  report,  "L'ncle  Abe  he  did  tell  us  right  this  time. 
Mama." 

The  good  lady  threw  one  glance  out  of  the  window 
and  dropped  into  a  chair.  "I  always  said,"  she  gasped, 
"that  that  man  would  strike  the  truth  one  of  these 
days  !" 

THE  SNOW-STORM 

BY    HENRY    RISCHE,    JR.     (AGE    I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 
The  trees  shook  and  shivered  as  a  cold  blast  of  wind 
whistled  through  their  branches.  The  bear  snuggled 
himself  down  closer  in  the  hollow  tree,  the  fox  and  wolf 
slunk  back  farther  into  the  cave,  the  squirrel  cuddled 
himself  up  in  his  home  in  the  tree,  the  rabbit  crawled 
back  under  the  roots  of  the  old  oak,  and  the  owl  hooted 
dismally  in  the  distance.  .'Ml  nature  seemed  to  scent  the 
cold  and  threatening  whiflf  of  snow,  and  all.  except  the 
deer  and  her  little  fawn,  seemed  to  be  protected  from 
the  approaching  storm.  The  deer  knew  she  must  find 
some  sort  of  shelter  for  her  fawn  and  herself,  or  be 
buried  alive  under  the  ever  increasin,g  volume  of  snow. 
She  also  knew  that  to  seek  shelter  in  the  cave  would 
mean  to  be  bitten  to  death  by  the  fox  and  wolf ;  or  that 
under  the  overhanging  branches  of  a  tree,  they  would  be 
snowed  in.  So  she  strove  valiantly  on.  The  snow  soon 
covered  up  bushes  and  fields,  and  piled  itself  up  in 
drifts  directly  in  the  path  of  the  deer.  Through  these 
drifts  the  deer  bravely  leaped  ;  and  when  her  little  fawn 
was  caught  in  one  of  them,  she  turned  around  and 
kicked  and  bit  at  the  snow  until  the  fawn  was  freed. 
The  strenuous  efforts  of  the  fawn  had  nearly  exhausted 
its  strength,  and  it  dropped  to  the  ground  :  but  urged  on 
by  its  mother,  it  rose  and  laggingly  followed.  Just  then, 
they  came  to  an  open  field  in  the  middle  of  which  stood 
an  old,  abandoned  barn.  The  deer  hesitated  at  first, 
thinking  of  that  dreaded  creature,  man.  and  his  blazing 
stick,  but  then,  riskin,g  it  for  the  sake  of  her  little  fawn, 
she  bounded  forward  and  through  the  open  doorw.'iy, 
followed  by  the  brave  little  fawn. 
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TWILIGHT 

BY   EMII.V   IX'CILE   WKED    (aGE    12) 

(Siher  Badge) 
'T  IS  twilight,  cool  and  damp  and  fresh  ; 

The  world  is  clothed  in  misty  gray  ; 
The  lights  that  twinkle  there  afar 

Are  lighting  up  a  dusky  way. 

A  far-off  barking  dog  is  heard. 
And  then  a  distant  muffled  train  ; 

These  make  the  silence  yet  more  still — 
These  and  the  ever-pattering  rain. 

'T  is  clearing  now ;  it  hri.yhter  grows  : 
Clouds  part,  and  in  the  west  is  seen 

One  brilliant  streak  of  molten  gold — 
So  ends  the  day — in  peace  serene. 

THE  SXOW-STORM 
{A  True  Story) 

P.Y    K.M'HARINE    BARTI.ETT    (AGE    I3) 

It  was  all  because  of  the  snow-storm.  If  it  had  been 
rain  instead  of  snow,  I  should  have  had  no  story  to 
lell,  and  you  would  have  had  no  story  to  read,  and  none 
of  us  would  have  been  the  better  for  a  good  lau.sjh. 

It  all  happened  like  this;  Mrs.  Sherman,  a  very  great 
friend   of   ours,   who   had   been   visiting   us   during   the 


•'a    litml,     MMK."        I'.\      H1:NK\     Al.l.MA.S,   A(.K     IO.        (MI.VKK    IIAUIIK.) 

warm,  delightful  weather  of  our  late  fall,  was  still  with 
us  when  winter  descended  upon  us  in  earnest.  As  she 
reciived  word  that  she  was  wanted  at  home,  Mrs.  Sher- 
man decided  to  leave  the  next  ilay. 

When   arising   that    morning   she   looked   out   upon   a 
white,  cold,  bleak,  and  wintry  world. 


A  boy  had  been  hired  to  come  at  nine  o'clock  and 
drive  her  to  the  station  four  miles  away,  .\ccordingly, 
at  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time,  we  warmed  two  soap- 
stones  and  two  irons,  hunted  out  some  heavy  carriage- 
rpbes,  found  a  warm  scarf,  and  made  Mrs.  Sherman  put 
an  extra  coat  over  her  own. 

Very  rapidly,  it  seemed,  the  hand  of  the  clock  ran 
up  to  the  twelve  mark ;  it  struck  nirte,  and  the  hand 
raced  to  the  quarter-past  mark.     Still  no  boy  appeared. 

My  small  sister  Harriette,  who  was  watching  out  of 
the  window,  soon  spied  a  moving  object  in  the  distance 
— a  sleigh,  in  which,  as  it  approached,  we  could  discern 
the  figure  of  a  boy. 

As  he  stopped  at  the  door  Mother  ran  out  with  the 
soapstones,  my  tw-in  and  I  each  carried  an  iron.  Father 
followed  with  the  blankets,  and,  last  of  all,  Mrs.  Sher- 
man climbed,  puffing  and  blowing,  into  the  cutter  and 
Mother  carefully  tucked  her  in. 


1)1)  ti.me."     bv  jkan  moore,  age  l6. 
(silver  badge.) 


Father  turned  to  the  boy,  who  was  watching  us  with 
a  rather  blank  expression,  and  said,  "Now  you  must 
drive  fast  to  make  the  ten-twelve  train." 

"B-but  I  came  for  the  wash  !"  remonstrated  the  boy. 

And  just  then  came  the  right  boy  with  the  right  sleigh, 
a  thing  we  made  right  sure  of,  before  we  helped  Mrs. 
Sherman,  amid  much  laughter,  into  her  right  convey- 
ance. 

TWILIGHT 

BY    EI.I.EN    M.    JARDEX     (A(;E    I5) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Twilight!       A  robin  chirps  his  evening  song; 
A  flock  of  apple-blossoms  drift  along  ; 
The  sky  is  draped  in  shades  of  palest  gray. 
And  the  new  moon  follows  the  vanished  day. 

Twilight !     The  birds  Ry  twittering  to  their  nest ; 
The  flowers  close  their  leaves  and  gently  rest : 
The  sun  sinks  crimson  ;  night  doth  softly  fall ; 
And  summer  quiet  broodelh  over  all. 

Twilight  !     The  leaves  sink  rustling  to  the  ground. 
Then,  rising,  circle  higher  round  and  round. 
Corn  stands  in  shocks,  apples  in  red  piles  lie. 
And  a  soft  haze  hangs  in  the  darkening  sky. 

Twilight  !     The  world  lies  cold,  deserted,  chill  ; 
The  sun  gleams  for  an  instant  o'er  the  hill  ; 
The  air  is  soundless ;  clouds  are  hanging  low  ; 
.•\nd  through  the  deepening  darkness  whirls  the  snow. 
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aV    ESTllKK    S.    KLV,  AGE    I5. 
(SILVEK    llADGE.) 


BY    MARTIN    K.    BOVEV,  AGE    I7.      (siLVER    BADGE.) 


GUILDS,  AGE    14. 


BY  MAKY   1,.    LYTLE,  AGE  13. 


15.  BY    HELEN    U.    BriRT,  ACE    15. 

'•POSED," 


BY    DtJliOTHY    OI<lJWA\',  AGE    12. 


TWILIGHT 

RY    FRANCES    BONNER    (aGE    1 2) 

The  twilight  is  darkening  valley  and  plain  ; 

No  longer  we  see  the  red  sun. 
The  cow-bells  are  tinkling  down  in  the  lane, 

And  soon  will  the  milking  be  done. 

So  pull  down  the  curtain,  for  soon  't  will  be  dark, 

The  lamps  are  all  lit,  we  can  see. 
To  his  nest  and  his  babies  has  gone  the  sweet  lark. 

And  asleep  are  the  bird  and  the  bee. 

THE  SNOW-STORM 

BY   HELEN    PALMER   (aGE   i6) 

(Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  January,  igi6) 
Softly,  silently,  persistently,  the  white  flakes  floated 
down,  slowly  wiping  out  the  ghastly  marks  of  the  day's 
battle  on  the  Belgian  frontier.  They  sifted  through  the 
great  straw-covered  piles,  temporary  graves,  each  sur- 
mounted by  a  rude  cross.  They  softened  the  sharp  out- 
lines of  shattered  cannon,  covered  the  masses  of  barbed 
wire,  and  turned  a  wrecked  war-plane  into  a  gigantic 
white  bird  with  crumpled,  broken  wings. 

And  in  that  white,  desolate  world  stood  a  dark  statue, 
horse  and  rider — a  boy  sentinel  of  the  Belgian  Guard. 


Kervyn  Rucldcs  stroked  his  horse's  wet  mane  and  then 
lifted  his  face  toward  the  heavens,  and  as  he  felt  the 
cool  flalces  on  his  cheeks  he  thought  of  the  joy  the  first 
snowfall  had  brought  one  short  year  before  when  his 
little  sisters  had  helped  him  drag  out  the  big  sled  and 
his  mother  had  waved  them  good-by  as  they  ran  happily 
off  to  coast.  Where  were  they  now  ?  The  tears  sprang 
to  his  eyes  as  he  pictured  them  as  he  had  seen  so  many 
other  homeless  refugees. 

Then  suddenly  came  thoughts  of  his  father,  some- 
where back  there  in  the  sleeping  camp;  and  then  of  his 
beloved  king,  still  holding  out  bravely  with  his  crushed 
and  battered  army  against  the  overwhelming  nimibers 
pouring  over  the  border  from  the  empire.  To  be  a  mem- 
ber of  that  loyal  handful  heroically  defending  Belgium 
was  enough  to  make  any  boy  lift  his  head  proudly.  To 
be  trusted  on  sentinel  duty — 

His  horse  started  violently  and  wheeled  toward  the 
camp.  Over  his  shoulder  Kervyn  saw,  with  terrified 
eyes,  something  which  the  blinding  snow  had  hidden — 
close  ranks  of  ad\ancing  men. 

^'Germans  !"  he  gasped  between  set  teeth. 

Before  him  rose  a  picture  of  his  sovereign,  and  then 
his  revolver  sounded  instant  warning  to  the  camp  he 
guarded.  There  were  answering  flashes  from  the  kai- 
ser's ranks,  and  the  boy's  shrill,  agonized  scream  rang 
through  the  storm — "For  Belgium  and  the  King!" 
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TWILIGHT 

BY    ELIZABETH    LAND    (AGE    I/) 

(Cold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  February,  1913) 
In  a  misty  cave  beyond  the  wave 

I,  Circe,  have  my  home. 
O'er  its  floor  shines  clear  the  stranded  mere 

Tossed  high  from  the  hissing  foam. 
In  its  whirlpool  bowl  I  read  the  dole 

Of  the  wanderer  at  sea  ; 
In  its  depths  are  seen  his  genii  green 

That  writhe  in  agony. 
The  seaweeds  creep  o'er  each  recess  deep ; 

With  fluttering  fingers  they 
From  these  mouths  withhold  the  echoes  bold 

That  would  my  haunt  betray. 

At  night  I  stray  o'er  the  restless  spray, 

And  it  sinks,  as  the  melting  snow. 
In  a  wind-blown  wreath  to  the  depths  beneath 

When  my  purple  robes  fall  low. 
I  charm  the  ocean  to  a  gentler  motion, 

Till  his  silver  veins  flow  chill  ; 
While  crystal  streams  do  bear  him  dreams 

From  the  muses'  woody  hill. 
Then  dark  shall  twine  my  star-wreath  fine 

(Sent  swift  through  the  silent  air). 
With  bright  rifts  frail  from  the  day's  red  veil 

To  set  light  in  my  dusky  hair. 

A  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  SNOW-STORM 

BY    KATHERINE    WALLACE    (AGE    I4) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  tfo;i  September,  igi6) 

Dear  Jean  : 

Early   last   Wednesday   morning   a   bright   light  woke 
me,   and    from   the   window   I    looked   out   upon    a   white 
world.     It  seemed  like  very  bright  moonlight,  but  I  could 
find  no  moon.     Ex- 
citedly  I   woke   Fa- 
ther and  Mother.   It 
was     show!       Real 
snow  !  No  make  be- 
lieve,     but      snow! 
Snow  in  a  Southern 
C.-iIifornia      valley! 
Did    you   ever   hear 
of  such  a  miracle  ? 

Thi-n  what  a  hul- 
labaloo !  I  woke 
every  one,  dressed 
myself  warmly,  and 
went  out  to  take  my 
first  taste  of  a  real 
snow-storm.  Nei- 
ther Helen  nor  I 
had  ever  seen  snow. 
We  both  learned 
how  to  make  snow- 
balls. But  the  f.ill 
ing  snow  intereslnl 
me.  I  had  alwa\ 
thought  it  can  1 1 
down  in  large  thick 
pieces,  like  pan- 
cakes, but  the  flakes 
are  the  tiniest  little  things  imaginable. 

Soon  after  breakfast  a  regular  blizzard  came  up.  and 
we  went  for  a  tramp  up  the  canyon.  I  don't  suppose 
you  Easterners  would  have  called  it  a  blizzard,  but  it 
was  one  to  nic.    Snow!   Snow!  Snow!    Blowing  "every 


^JUT  l)K  noOKS.        nV  KATHKV.N  W.Mi.NEK, 
AtiE    13.       (SILVEK    BADGE-) 


which  way."  And  my,  but  it  was  cold !  By  noon  there 
were  eight  inches,  and  we  made  a  snow-man.  He  was 
a  very  robust  fellow  and  not  very  handsome,  but  he  was 
a  good  sport.     He  lasted  nearly  three  days  I 

In  the  evening  Dorothy  came  up  from  the  city,  and 
we  had  a  jolly  time.  We  rolled  around  in  the  snow 
and  had  our  faces  washed  in  it.  We  snowballed  every- 
thing and  everybody.  The  next  morning  we  got  up  at 
four  o'clock  and  slid  downhill  in  a  dish-pan  !  It  was 
pretty  bumpy  sliding,  but  we  slid.  Many  were  the  tum- 
bles and  laughs.  I  'II  never  forget  my  first  snow-storm. 
Lovingly, 

Katherixe. 


ST.  HICMOLA5   LZM,liZ 
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(HONOR  MliMBEK.) 


Lt.NZ,  AOK   17. 


TWILIGHT 

BY   EDITH   VERNON    M.   SIMO.NDS    II    (aGE    15) 

(Silver  Badge) 
We  came  from  the  Land  of  the  Setting  Sun, 

To  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Moon  ; 
When  all  the  glory  of  day  was  done. 
And  a  hush  was  over  the  earth,  while  one 

Lone  little  star  peeped  out  too  soon. 

In  a  boat  with  silver  sails  we  canie. 

On  a  sea  of  aquamarine  : 
Behind,  the  sky  was  all  aflame; 
Before,  the  ruler  of  night — our  aim — 

Rose,  a  majestic  queen— 

An  orange  moon  in  a  purple  sky. 

Slowly  she  rose  from  the  sea 
.\t  the  prow  of  our  boat.     My  love  and  I 
Steered  from  the  Land  of  Things  Gone  By 

To  the  Land  of  What  is  to  Be. 

THE  SNOW-STORM 
(Told  by  the  dog) 

BY    SARAH    ROCK    (aCE    II ) 

It  was  soon  after  I  had  opened  my  eyes,  and  I  was  sit- 
ting on  the  door-step,  sunning  myself,  when  the  maid 
came  out  of  the  house.  She  had  an  armful  of  big  bags 
which  she  hung  on  the  clothes-line. 

After  she  had  gone  in,  being -moved  by  great  curios- 
ity, I  went  to  the  bags  and  began  gnawing  a  hole  in  the 
end  of  one  of  them. 

It  was  not  until  I  had  made  a  hole  in  every  bag  that 
1  noticed  anything  wrong.  The  air  was  filled  with  little 
snowflakes,  which  1  thought  very  unusual,  for  it  was 
about  June. 

My  mother  had  told  me  of  snow-storms,  and  I  felt 
very  proud  to  think  I  had  been  the  cause  of  one. 
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BV    PEGGY    GANTT,    AGE    l6. 


•OUT  OF  DOORS." 


fcS     WILLIAM   J      U  HEAKN,    AGE    I4. 
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TWILIGHT 

BY   LOUISE   PATTEKSO.N    GUYOI.    (AGE    I4) 

{Honor  Member) 

Softly  the  dusky  curtain  of  the  night 
Is  (Ir.Twn  across  the  glowing  sunset  sky ; 

Rt  luctantly  sweet  petals,  rose  and  white, 

•     Flutter  from  blossom-laden  cherry-trees  ; 

The  sacred  mountain  vanishes  from  sight ; 
Long-legged  cranes  and  herons  homeward  fly  ; 

The  sea  grows  sullen  in  the  graying  light — 
Eve,  in  the  island  of  the  Japanese. 

Half  hid  by  shimmering  robes  of  spotless  snow, 

Majestic  mountains  tower  overhead  ; 
Behind  their  summits  Phoebus,  sinking  slow. 

The  day's  full  cup  of  crimson  glory  spills. 
He  flees  affrighted,  and  the  radiant  glow 

Has  touched  each  somber  pine  and  swiftly  sped  ; 
Throughout  the  trees  a  chilling  wind  moans  low — 

Twilight,  among  New  England's  stately  hills. 

A  swooping  eagle  pauses  high  in  air 

Above  a  blackened  waste  of  ruined  towns — 
A  country  once  so  calm,  so  green,  so  fair. 

Now  clutched  in  cruel  Death's  unsparing  hand. 
The  muski't's  rattle  aiTd  the  bugle's  blare 

Risound  o'er  rolling  plains  and  rock-strewn  downs. 
And  through  the  smoke  is  seen  the  cannon's  glare — 

Twilight,  in  stricken  Europe's  blood-bathed  land. 

THE  SNOW-STORM 

BY    MARY    R.    HANLON     (AGE    I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Everything  was  dark;  the  people  hurried  to  and  fro; 
the  bare  dark  trees  looked  gloomier  than  ever.  The 
wind  swept  through  the  streets,  carrying  the  dirt  before 
it.  Everything  was  bleak  and  cold  ;  nowhere  was  there 
a  glimpse  of  warmth.  Dark  clouds  rolled  overhead.  The 
earth  was  old,  the  year  was  old,  and  the  people,  intent 

upon  their  own  way, 
were  in  sympathy 
with  the  dreariness 
of  the  day. 

Here  wasastreet ; 
the  houses  which 
lined  its  side  were 
dark ;  no  merry 
voices  filled  the  air. 
.■\nd  there  was  a 
wood,  shorn  of  its 
summer  beauty  of 
green,  shorn  of  its 
autumnal  beauty  of 
scarlet  and  yellow. 
The  trees  were  bare 
and  the  ground  lit- 
tered with  dry 
brown  leaves. 

The  world  at 
large  was  repeat- 
ing ;  "We  are  old  ; 
you  are  old  ;  every- 
thing is  old.  And 
we    have    to    accept 
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A    HKADING   FOR   MARCH.         BY  EUNICE  A. 
WALKKR,  AGE  17.      (SILVER   BADGH.) 


the  dreariness  which  comes  from  age." 

Morning  dawned.  A  new  day  and — a  new  world.  It 
was  white,  white,  white.  Everywhere  one  looked  it  was 
white.     A  sense  of  joy  crept  through  our  veins.     Here. 


was  a  different  world — a  new  world  !  The  stillness  of 
the  early  morning  added  to  its  serene  beauty. 

It  was  like  a  child's  soul,  pure  and  clean,  not  one 
black  spot  in  the  whole  creation. 

We  turned  from  the  window,  smiling,  we  knew  not 
why  ;  but  the  purity  of  the  world  had  entered  into  our 
hearts. 

Here  was  a  forest  shorn  of  its  summer  and  autumnal 
beauty,  but  with  another  beautv — that  of  winter. 
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'*A    HEAUINTi    TDK    MARCH.**       HV    ALICE    I'.     SiJHAFEK,   .\i,E     IJ. 
(SILVER  BADGE.) 

Will  nature  ever  grow  old?  No.  She  is  always  un- 
folding new  splendors.  For  a  while  she  may  grow 
dreary,  but  then  she  decks  herself  for  another  season, 
and  we  repeat  our  admiration. 

Here  is  a  street — no  dreary  houses  now ;  they  are 
white.  The  snow  is  piled  high  against  the  door-steps, 
roofs,  and  windows. 

Already  there  are  horns  and  voices  heard,  for  it  is 
New-year's  Day,  and  the  snow-storm  of  the  night  be- 
fore has  created  a  new  world. 

TWILIGHT 

BY    BE.\TRlCIi    CALDWELL    (aGE    I4) 

(Honor  Member) 
"Caw  !  caw  1"  the  lone  marauder  cries 
.As  slowly  up  the  stream  he  wings  ; 
Far  out  across  the  silent  wold. 

The  Prince  of  Night,  his  cloak  he  flings; 
Round,  lurid  in  the  haz.y  skies, 

Low  sinks  the  sun  ; 
The  wind  through  the  frozen  marshes  moans; 
The  day  is  done. 

Thou  comest  now,  belo\'ed  hour, 

O  balm  of  all  my  restless  strife, 
O  spirit  of  immortal  power 

Descending  on  a  mortal  life; 
All  heights  in  thee  are  possible, 

Vet  all  dreams  \ain  : 
And  in  thee,  truant  thoughts  astir, 

Forgotten  pain  : 

In  thee,  from  out  those  gathering  skies, 

With  the  odor  and  the  song 
Comes  back — a  breath  from  paradise — 

The  day,  the  hour,  lost  for  so  long. 
And  bowing  in  the  mighty  trial. 

Comes  unto  thee 
The  burdened  heart,  a  shadow  of 

Gethsemane. 
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TWILIGHT  -" 

BY  MARSHALL  JACK    (aGE    1 5) 

(Sik'cr  Badge) 

The  sun  has  set  behind  the  wooded  steep; 

Between  the  trunks  there  flash  long  streaks  of  light. 
Which,  piercing  far  into  the  azure  deep. 

Make  pathw.ays  for  the  shades  of  coming  night. 

A  soft  ni^ht  breeze  is  stirring  o'er  the  mere. 

Which  shimmers  like  a  pearl  'twi.\t  hill  and  hill  ; 
A  woodthrush  sings  his  evening  song  so  clear; 

A  hare  goes  rustling  by  ;  and  all  is  still. 

In  breaking  that  deep  twilight  hush  that  fell. 
The  frogs  start  up  their  gaily  piping  song ; 

From  some  oak  stub  imprisoned  in  a  dell 
An  owl  begins  his  tale  of  woe  and  wrong. 

'T  is  thus  the  mighty  woodland  stirs  and  wakes, 
.■\nd  hurries  quickly  on  its  nightward  way  ; 

And  then  the  King  of  Night  the  scepter  takes. 
To  rule  until  the  opening  light  of  day. 


THE  SXOW-STORM 

BY    MARGUERITE  BONE    (.4GE    12) 

Ix  February  of  1916  the  people  of  Seattle  witnessed  the 
heaviest  snowfall  in  thirty-six  years.  In  this  country  of 
rain,  where  a  slight  flurry  of  snow  is  a  decided  novelty, 
it  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  the  ground  covered  with 
from  four  to  si.x  feet  of  the  fleecy  blanket.  The  snow 
fell  almost  steadily  from  Monday  until  Saturday.  Al- 
most all  traffic  was  suspended.  Street-cars  were  tied 
up.  schools  stopped,  stores  closed,  and  there  were  many 
discomforts  and  much  distress.  The  milkman  could  not 
make  his  daily  rounds,  and  many  poor  little  babies  went 
hungry.  Countless  roofs  of  houses,  stores,  and  churches 
collapsed,  and  the  great  dome  of  the  magnificent  cathe- 
dral fell.  As  the  city  iS  built  on  hills,  there  were  numer- 
ous slides,  causing  destruc- 
tion of  property  and  some 
loss  of  life. 

But  this  storm  had  its  amus- 
ing features  as  well  as  its 
tragic  side.  It  was  not  un- 
usual to  see  a  house  perched 
high  in  the  air,  with  its  front 
yard  sliding  merrily  down 
into  Puget  Sound.  Then  there 
was  the  fun  of  tobogganing, 
building  splendid  snow  forts, 
molding  great  statues  and  gi- 
gantic animals.  Not  know'ing 
that  school  was  dismissed,  my 
brothers  and  sister  struggled 
\;iliantly,  in  snow  up  to  their 
waists,  three  miles  to  Broad- 
way High  School,  while  I 
toiled  laboriously  up  eight 
lilocks  and  fifty  steps  to  my 
school  on  Queen  Anne  Hill, 
only  to  slide  ingloriously  back 
half  an  hour  later.  We  shall 
not  soon  forget  the  entertain- 
ing sights  from  our  windows  of  those  rugged  enough  to 
brave  the  long  tramp  over  the  hills  to  the  city.  They 
straggled,   Indian   file,  breaking  a  narrow  trail  through 


the  drifts,  clad  in  every  imaginable  kind  of  garb  from 
.■Ml)ine  costumes  to  gunny-sacks  tied  with  strings. 

l.ong  shall  we  remember  the  curious  sights  and  strange 
experiences  of  the  great  snow-storm  of   1916. 


rOSED.       BY  At'BIN'ZABRISKIE, 
ACE  10.     (SILVER  UADGE.) 


"A    HEADI.NC;    FOR    MARCH."      BV    ELIZABETH 
WALTERS,  AGE   12. 


TWILIGHT 

BY    MARGARET    L.    DAVIDSON    (AGE    I3) 

TheS'  were  boating  there  together. 
In  the  shadow  of  the  willows. 
Entering  on   love's  glad  springtime,  toward  the  closing 
of  the  day. 
They  were  skimming  o'er  the  river. 
O'er  the  faintly  sunlit  water. 
And  the  willows  whispered  softly  as  they  drifted  on 
their  way. 

The  vvhippoorwill  was  wailing 
On  that  half-forgotten  evening. 
And  the  wah-wah-tay-see  flitted,  as  its  gleam  shone  far 
ahead. 
Then  the  sun  on  the  horizon, 
A  great  ball  of  golden  splendor. 
Sinking,  slowly  sinking  earthward,  disappeared.     The 
day  was  dead. 

THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  I.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 

permitted. 
No.  2.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


PROSE,    I 

Francis  Eeattie 
Carol  Crowe 
Kllen  A.  Walker 
William  H. 

Streeper 
Helen  Whiting 
Evelyn  M. 

Hougiiton 
Constance  Sawyer 
Helene  C.  Kaufman 
Theodosia  Dennis 
Inez   Lindell 
Charlotte  Lovekin 
Eunice  Williams 
Gwenfread  E.  Allen 
Ragnhild    Dalsgaard 
Pauline  W.  Chobot 
Josephine  W.  Focht 
Cordelia  Foster 
Ruth  Stark 
Lorraine  Pardee 
Maude  O.   Ross 
Frances  M.  Patton 
Helen  J.   Hay  ward 
Mabel  F.  Drury 
Gertrude  N.  Scherer 
E.  Frances  Jennings 
Josephine  De  Mott 
"Edward  Stern 


Jeannette  K. 
Finnemore 
Marian  E.  Gray 
Paul  D.  Hoeffler 
Rachel  M.  Bodine 
Edgar  G.  Lundin 


Florence    Guelman 
Esther  Rowland 
Ethel   Schneberg 
Ruth   Dewberry 
Grace  O.  Brien 
Helen  E.  Reckley 


iiD   TI.MF.  BV    BETTV   THO.MPSO\, 

AGE    16. 


Miriam  Buzzell 
Samuel  Hacker 
Ethel  Van  Meter 
Madlefne    Smith 
Carolyn  M.  Pratt 
Marian  Rapkin 
Virginia  Nicholas 
Paula  Gysler 
Marion  Murray 
Marian  Alcoit 


Herbert  Levinger 
Alfreda  Sill 
Phyllis  Emery 
Josepha  Schoeneman 
Lily  Goodman 
Helen  A.  Koch 
Sarah  \'olkell 
Ann  H.  Benson 
Helen  Geer 
Hester  Meigs 
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Wellesley  P.  Davis 

^^arga^et 

Mackprang 
Frances   Heineke 
I'-lizabeth    Hettmann 
IClizabctli   Kcinier 
Xorma  K.  Imllette 
Helen  \i.  Sanderson 
I'lorence  II. 

Westcrberg 
I'lorence  J.   Rowley 
Katharine  B.  Wood 


Kelsey  Martin 
David  Langendorf 
Harold    Kichardson 
Una  Norman 
Klizabeth  W. 

Merchant 
Ruth  M.  Simonds 
lieatrice  H. 

Lowenthal 
Helen  M.  Newcomb 
Lois  Osgood 
Ellen  C.  Crawford 


"a    tlOOD  TIME.  BY   JAMES  B.    HAVENS 

AGE    l6. 


nianche  M.  Axelson 
Ruth  Gardner 
John   S.    Rieffer 
liarhara  \V.   Burks 
lames  Ilridgvvater 
i\Ia.\inc  C.   Levinger 
jenn    I'.    Robertson 
lulia   Dietsch 
l^aiph  Anderson 
Martha  Hachnian 
I  ielen   Lewis 
Charlotte  Antonisen 
Edith   West 
Margaret  ^L 

Horton 
Marjorie  Diehl 
(trove  Thomas 
.Vntonie  Tackenberg 
Dorothea  Onken 
William  II.  Miley 
ICthel  E.  Reed 
Cora  Stevens 
h'iorence 

Nightingale 
Kathryn  A.  Lyon 
Evelyn   Runnette 
Elise  Harrison 

VERSE,   I 

Kathryn   R.  Oliver 
Jessie  M.  Thompson 
iCthel  C.   Litchfield 
(iretchen  G.  Martin 
Hattie   Davis 
Eleanor  Hillyer 
Evadne  Scott 
Helen  L.  MacLeod 
I'hilippa  N, 

Sherman 
Mary  Lockett 
Oscar  Kaplan 
Kcturah  C. 

Rollinson 
I'lorence  E.  Wallace 
Leota  Lohr 
Rebecca  Emery 
Mary  S.  Benson 
Ruth  M.  Cole 
Katherine  Hunn 
lunily  Ross 
ICHse  Aylen 
Amy  L.  Lainborn 
Ada  M.  Ilaeseler 
Lucy  Barnard 
Mary  E.  Jump 
IV'arl  Robertson 
X'ivian  W.  Greene 
Cora  Gcigcr 
I'cggy  Kahn 
Katharine  Brooks 
Mary  L.  Canty 
Josephine  A.  Hogan 


Barbara   Laimbeer 
Florence  W. 

Daniels 
Harold  Boyd 
J  nana  Albraum 
Samuel   Minkuwitz 
Harriet  S.   Bailey 
Mabel  H.  Walters 
Alfred  T.   \'ogel 
Dorothy  Daubel 
Constance  Cliapman 
Paul  Grabisch 
Carol  Klink 
Marion  L.   Pinckney 
Marion   Harris 
Margaret  Coe 
Ethel  Ten  Eyck 
Mary  C.  McGinnis 
Dorothy  M. 

Lull  ring 
Francis  C, 

Wiiikelineyer 
Marie  Weld 
Florence    Creelman 
Marigrace 

Beyersdorfer 
Serena  V.  Crowley 
Margaret  Stevenson 
Katharine  More 
Elizabeth   Abell 
Minna  Frank 
Katherine  McKenna 
Pauline   Lyles 
Margaret  Flower 
Marian  L.  Hopkins 
I'annie  M,    Houton 
Theodore  Diemer 
Margaret  Jordan 
Margaret    Pond 
Ilannali   Ratisher 
Amelia  L.  Bush 
Gertrude  Jerome 
Violet  Crosby 
Eugenia   Boross 
Alice   Roberts 
Jean  Harper 
Aancy  Ri^s 
Mildred  l-rank 

DRAWINGS,    I 

Helen  A.  Johnson 
Tack  Cook 
ftlargaret 

Sutlierland 
Margaret  Hougliton 
Herbert  Barnard 
Margaret  Warrin 
Gertrude   Murphy 
Louise  Cramm 
Marion  P.  Easton 
Edna  Cotter 
Ruth  Dreyfus 


Mary  H. 

Krulikowsky 
Anna  K.   Lay 
Eleanore  L.  Roberts 
Elizabeth   Klouat 
Wanda 

Petrunkevitch 
Amy  H.    Medary 
Annie  E.  Townsend 
Margaret  A.  Kelly 
Eunice  Harden 
Lyda   Langford 
Katherine  A.  Duer 
Jennie  Koch 
Catliarine  Abell 
Dorothy  Childs 
Laura  Douglas 

PHOTOGR.\PHS,i 

Corey  H.  Ford 
F.   G.  Lawrence 
Helen  F.  Sanders 
Alice  M.  Clampitt 
Marian  Swannell 
Eleanor  A.  Boshart 
Helen   E.   Harroun 
Lillian    Eddy 
Harriet  Pratt 
Carolyn  C.  Webb 
Margaret  E.  Dixon 
Betty   Purviance 
Samuel   S.   ElHs 
Janet  Scott 
James  C.  Perkins 
Louise  M.  Keller 
Cleta  Johnson 
Catherine  W. 

Meeker 
Margaret  Kimball 
Alice  E.  Hulscher 
Margaret  Olmsted 
Dorothy  E,  Green 
Mary  A.  Walton 
Georgia  Nelson 
Elizabeth  Endebrock 
Margaret  W. 

Peterson 
Miriam  P. 

Thompson 
Dorothy  Powell 
Florence   Daly 
Dora  ilillcr 


"POSED.       BY  GRATIA 
PENNINGTON,  AGE   l6. 

Mary  Campbell 
Cecile  deL. 

Simonds 
Ruth  W.  Ayres 
Katheriiie  J. 

Russell 
Margaret  J.  Burt 
Jeanrtc  Boyer 
Elizabeth  Badger 
Katharine  Tomkins 
Amy  A.   Boss 
E.   Barney  Thacker 
Betty  Hruyn 
Mary  M.   Barr 
Harriet  G.  Guild 
Margaret  Brown 
Priscilla  Bullitt 
Elizabeth  L.  Perkins 
M,  Zanita  Brown 


PUZZLES,  I 

Florence  King 

Palmer 
Renwick  S.  Mclvor 
Katherine  Ryan 
Dorothy  Donovan 
Mary  E.  Longworth 
Virginia  D. 

Stillman 


Doris  E.  Wilson 
Mona  Wolff 
Emily   F.  Johnston 
Emily  Pendleton 

PUZZLES,  2 

E.  M.  Chamberlain 
Ellen  Blair 
r.iaconda  Savini 


\'irginia  Sargent 
Helen  Lehman 
Elizabeth  \'. 

F  reel  and 
Edith  Lamp 
Mary  Osborne 
Medora  Hostetter 
Marian  Wood 
Doris  Jeffrey 
Benjamin  Frank 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  209 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Honor  ^Ienlbers,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  209  will  clo^e  March  24  (for  for- 
eign members  March  30 J.  Prize  announcements  will 
be  made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  July. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "From  Sea  to  Sea." 

Prose,  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.  Subject,  "The  Message  of  the  Flag,"  or  "A 
Story  of  the  Flag." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted ;  no  blue- 
print^or  negatives.      Subject,  "The  Crossing." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "Safety  I'"irst,"  or  a  Heading  for  July. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  Sr.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  The  Riddle-box. 

Wild  Creature  Photography,  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing  of  game  with  a  camera  mstead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prize,  C/tiss  A,  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize^  Class  />',  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Prizt\  Class  Cy  a  gold  badge.  Prize, 
Class  P>,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a 
second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Piiotographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected  "  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.  Contributors  must  slate  in  a /e7i'  n'ords  where 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  uuless  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  self-addresseJ  and  stamped  en7'elop  of  the 
proper  size  to  /W^/ the  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  ivho  must  be 
convinced  beyond  doubt — and  must  state  in  writing — that 
the  contribution  is  not  copied^  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea 
of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also 
be  added.  These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet, 
but  on  the  contribution  itself —  if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write  or 
draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A"  contributor  may  send 
but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but 
one  only;  this,  however,  doesnot  include  the  "  advertising 
competition"  (see  advertising  pages)  or  "Answers  to 
Puzzles."  Address:   The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


TUB  LETTER-BOX 


Paris,  Fkanci:. 
Di:ar  St.  Xiciiolas:  I  am  a  little  American  girl,  but  I 
am  living  in  Paris  because  my  motlier  and  I  like  to  bi- 
near  Father.  He  is  in  the  ambulance  corps.  I  go  to  a 
French  school.  We  have  lots  of  fun  and  play  many 
games  just  like  .American  games,  only  with  very,  very 
different  names.  My  mother  wrote  ''Understood  Betsy." 
and  we  have  a  copy  of  it ;  so  when  I  get  impatient  to 
know  what  is  coming  next,  I  can  get  it  out  of  the  drawer 
and  read  it.  I  thought  perhaps  you  did  n't  know  that 
the  writer  who  wrote  "Understood  Betsy"  had  a  little 
girl  in  France.  That  is  why  I  write  you  this  letter.  My 
mother  is  helping  blind  soldiers  and  has  to  be  away 
from  home  a  good  deal  :  but  my  little  brother  and  I  have 
a  nice  French  girl  to  play  with  when  Mother  is  gone. 
Sometimes  we  go  to  the  Jardin  d'.^cclimatation  and  see 
the  animals.  We  ride  on  the  elephants  there.  Once 
the  elephant  put  back  his  trunk  alid  scared  my  little 
brother  so  he  cried.  You  can  ride  on  camels  there,  too, 
but  we  never  have. 

I  love  St.  Nicholas,  and  I  am  so  glad  to  read  it  here 
where  everything  else  is  in  French. 

Sally  Fisher  (age  7). 


DuLUTH,  Minn. 
Dear   St.   Nicholas:    I   received  you   for  a   Christmas 
present    this    year    and    an.xiously    await    the    coming    of 
each  number. 

My  home  is  in  Duluth.  Minnesota,  which  is  situated 
on  3  hill  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  My  daddy  is 
the  "weather  man"  here,  so  we  live  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
where  all  flag-  and  light-signals  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished. 

We  have  a  beautiful  view,  and  when  we  have  the 
water  carnival  e\'cry  fall,  we  do  not  need  to  go  down 
to  the  boat  club  or  water-front  to  watch  the  parades 
and  such  things. 

One  summer  we  had  some  guests, from  Columbus,  Ohio. 
We  gave  them  chairs  by  the  windows  where  they  could 
look  out  over  the  lake.  One  of  the  ladies  said.  "Well. 
I  have  only  one  comment  to  make  :  and  that  is  that  this 
is  too  good  to  use  every  day."  And  I  certainly  agree 
with  her.     The  evening  view  is  also  very  beautiful. 

I  wish  the  story  you  published,  "Saved  by  a  Camera," 
had  not  ended  so  soon.     I  think  it  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  exciting  stories  I  have  ever  read. 
Your  loving  reader, 

Clar,\  B.  Richardson. 


Berkeley,  Cal. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  want  to  tell  you  what  a  dear 
magazine  you  are,  I  have  taken  such  an  interest  in  you 
and  all  your  stories  !  When  my  father  was  a  little  boy, 
he  took  you.  "Bug-a-Boo-Bill"  was  a  poem  that  he  read. 
When  we  were  smaller,  he  would  recite  it  to  us.  I  wish 
1  had  such  a  good  memory  when  it  comes  to  learning 
French  poems.  There  was  also  a  story  about  a  Hon  who 
went  to  get  shaved,  and  the  "wind  went  whistling  through 
his  whiskers." 

I  love  the  LEAGt;E !  It  has  brought  me  the  dearest 
friend  I  ever  had.  Several  days  after  the  first  day  of 
school.  I  saw  a  jolly-looking,  slim  figure  who  wore  a 
pin  that,  although  it  was  not  entirely  familiar,  was  not 
entirely  unfamiliar.  It  was  the  gold  badge  worn  by  one 
of  your  Honor  Members.  Marian  Allardt.  whose  lovely 
drawings  have  been  published  in  the  League.  Now 
we  are  the  best  of  friends.     Just  think  what  your  gold 


badge  has  done  !  I  hope  some  day  I  shall  be  able  to 
wear  one,  and  1  am  sure  I  shall  wear  it  as  regularly  and 
be  as  attached  to  it  as  Marian  is. 

I  wish  that  the  author  of  "The  Boardcd-up  House" 
and  "The  Sapphire  Signet"  would  write  some  more  of 
those  exciting  storiis  that  fairly  make  one's  hair  stand 
on  end,  especially  when  they  leave  off  in  those  desper- 
ately exciting  places! 

I  remain  (a  breathless  person  who  awaits  your  ar 
rival) 

Yours  forever, 

Phyllis  Kett  (age  14). 


South  Hadlev,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  Le.\gue:  You  certainly  cannot  imag 
ine  how  proud  and  happy  I  felt  when  I  finally  won  my 
gold  badge.  Ever  since  I  won  my  silver  one  several 
years  ago  my  greatest  desire  has  been  to  have  the  gold 
one,  and  I  was  beginning  to  fear  that  I  would  never  get 
it,  when  it  .inally  was  awarded.  It  gives  one  such  a  nice 
feeling  to  think  that,  among  all  the  hundreds  of  girls 
and  boys  all  over  the  world,  one  is  considered  worthy 
of  a  prize. 

For  twehe  years  I  have  been  a  de\'oted  reader  of  St. 
Nicholas,  and  for  half  that  time  a  member  of  the 
League,  and  I  certainly  do  hate  to  think  that  my  last 
League  competition  has  been  sent  in  and  that  I  shall 
be  without  the  pale  forevermore.  I  really  think  I  can 
say  that  St.  Nicholas  has  been  more  to  me  than  any 
other  one  thing  I  have  ever  had,  and  I  never  shall  lose 
interest  in  it,  even  though  age  forbids  any  active  part. 
Your  ever  devoted  reader, 

Betty  Lowe  (age  17). 


Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
De-\r  St.  Nicholas;  Our  class  of  the  De  Witt  Clinton 
Public    School   9,   of   Mount   Vernon,   gave   to-day,   as   a 
Christmas    entertainment,    your    delightful    play,    "The 
Glory  of  the  World." 

I  was  Sno'ii'.  and  wore  a  costume  similar  to  the  one 
suggested. 

There  were  a  great  many  people  present,  and  tliey  all 
thought  it  beautiful. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  as  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss 
Carolyn  Wells  and  to  you,  dear  St.  Nicholas. 

I  just  love  your  magazine  and  am  always  interested 
in  your  Letter-box. 

Of  course  I  cannot  expect  you  to  publish  tliis,  for  I 
fully  realize  how  many  hundreds  of  children  are  sending 
you  letters,  but  if  it  is  possible.  I  should  like  other  read- 
ers to  try  this  lovely  play,  and  to  know  what  a  success 
ours  proved  to  be. 

Trusting  you  will  have  a  long  and  prosperous  reign, 
I  am.  Sincerely  yours, 

Marjorie  L.  Barclay  (age  13). 


Gilmanton,  N.  H. 
My  Dear  St.  Nic;hoi.as  ;  You  were  a  New  Year's  pres- 
ent  to   me,   and    I   assure   you   that   Mother   and    Father 
chose  well  the  gift  ! 

Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  to  know  about  the 
Red  Cross  class  Mother  organized  for  me.  It  was  called 
the  "Girls'  Lenten  Service  Club"  :  it  was  called  this  as 
it  was  made  up  of  all  my  girl  friends  and  was  held  dur- 
ing the  seven  weeks  of  Lent. 

L'p  in  the  top  of  our  house  Mother  had  three  long 
tables  covered  with   oil-cloth,   and  then   another,   which 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


was  a  little  smalliT.  for  bandages.  It  had  seven  bandage 
machines  on  it.  We  did  no  sewing,  but  we  made  almost 
everything  in  the  line  of  Red  Cross  articles  which  could 
be  done  without  sewing.  We  had  an  organization  tea. 
during  which  we  elected  officers,  and  Colonel  Hunter 
spoke  to  us  and  told  us  how  the  work  we  were  doing 
helps  the  people  on  the  field.  Then  a  Miss  Christie 
gave  us  a  little  talk  on  what  the  work  did  in  the  hos- 
pitals. I  think  that  almost  all  the  girls  were  glad  that 
their  work  was  doing  some  good.     I  am  sure  I  was. 

I  think  that  "The  Sapphire  Signet"  was  very  exciting, 
but  you  always  left  ofTf  in  the  most  exciting  places.  I 
also  loved  "Saved  by  a  Camera"  and  "The  Boarded-up 
House." 

Thanking  you  for  the  many  happy  hours  you  have 
given  me,  I  am 

Your  always  interested  reader, 

Jane  Scrivk.x  (age  12). 


Columbus,  O. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  As  niy  sister  and  I  had  the  whoop- 
ing-cough this  summer  and  could  not  go  away.  Mother 
got  us  a  little  Shetland  pony.  It  had  a  black  mane  and 
tail  and  was  dark  brown  all  over.  Her  name  was  Nellie. 
She  was  very  stubborn,  and  sometimes  we  had  to  push 
and  pull  her  before  she  went  the  right  way.  She  ate 
ice-cream,  cake,  crackers,  caiTdy,  and  pop-corn. 

My  favorite  stories  in  St.  Nicholas  are  "Silver- 
heels,"  "The  Wonder-box,"  and  "The  Sapphire  Signet." 
I  have  taken  St.  Nicholas  for  two  years,  and  my 
mother  took  it  when  she  was  a  girl. 

Your  interested  reader, 

Virginia  Smedd  (age- 9). 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  My,  but  I  was  excited  about  your 
two   stories   entitled   "Saved   by   a    Camera"    and   "The 
Sapphire   Signet" !      I   love   to   plan   the   stories  out   for 
myself  before  I  go  to  sleep  at  night. 

I  go  to  the  funniest  kind  of  a  school,  an  outdoor 
school,  where  we  all  sit  in  bags  and  wear  heavy  sweaters 
and  things  we  call  parkas,  a  khaki  garment  with  baggy 
sleeves  and  a  hood.  When  we  have  our  hoods  up,  we 
look  like  a  group  of  little  monks. 

There  are  only  three  classes  in  the  open  air,  the  fifth, 
si.xth,  and  seventh  grades.     I  am  in  the  sixth. 

The  rooms  are  divided  by  brown  canvas,  which  we 
pull  up  at  play  period,  when  we  move  our  rooms.  To 
move  rooms  does  sound  impossible,  but  it  is  n't.  In 
fact,  it  is  very  simple.  All  we  do  is  to  move  our  chairs 
and  desks,  which  are  combined,  to  one  end  of  the  roof  ; 
then  we  move  our  walls,  which  are  really  only  screens 
with  blackboards  on  them,  over  by  the  chairs.  Then 
our  rooms  are  moved  and  we  are  ready  to  play. 
Your  devoted  reader, 

Emilv  Cuhran   (age  12). 


Ei.  Paso,  Tex. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  wish  that  I  could  tell  you  how 
much  I  love  you,  but  T  love  you  so  nuich  that  it  would 
be  awfully  hard  to  tell  truly  how  much. I  appreciate  you. 
My  home  is  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  but  we  are  living 
here  in  EI  Paso  until  things  are  quieter  in  Mexico.  My 
father  was  the  American  consul  in  Chihuahua,  but  he  is 
here  with  us  now.  Before  we  went  to  Chihuahua  we 
lived  in  Acapulco,  a  seaport  on  the  Pacific  coast.  There 
were  very  few  Americans  there,  but  it  was  not  very 
lonely,  and  I  had  a  good  time  anyway.  It  was  while  we 
lived  in  Acapulco  that  Daddy  gave  you  to  me.  Oh,  how 
I  loved  you,  and  your  stories!     I  enjoyed  The  Letter- 


box, too,  and  I  had  the  joy  of  seeing  my  letter  printed 
once.  I  think  it  is  so  interesting  to  read  letters  from 
all  over  the  world  telling  that  they  love  you,  too.  You 
certainly  have  lots  of  friends. 

After  we  went  to  Chihuahua  I  took  you  for  two  or 
three  years,  but  then  the  railway  was  torn  up,  and  we 
did  not  always  get  our  mail,  so  I  stopped  taking  you. 
But  this  year,  when  we  came  to  El  Paso,  Daddy  sent 
for  you  again,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  am  glad. 

When  the  San  Francisco  exhibition  closed,  the  Lib- 
erty Bell  passed  through  here  on  its  way  back  to  Phila- 
delphia. The  school-children  were  all  given  an  afternoon 
ofT  to  sec  the  old  relic.  We  were  all  down  at  the  station 
to  see  it,  too.  The  train  on  which  the  bell  was  to  arrive 
was  about  two  hours  late,  but  the  great  crowd  at  the 
station  was  determined  to  see  the  bell,  and  very  few,  if" 
any.  went  home.  There  was  a  grand  chorus  that  sang 
patriotic  songs  before  the  station  while  the  bell  was 
here.  I  certainly  am  glad  that  I  had  this  chance  to  see 
this  historic  bell.  There  was  a  military  parade  just  be- 
fore the  bell  arrivetf,  and  a  military  tournament  for  two 
days  after  it  left,  all  to  celebrate  the  bell's  visit.  As  the 
school-children  were  in  school  these  last  two  days.  Gen- 
eral Pershing  called  for  a  special  tournament  Saturday 
for  the  school-children,  and  it  certainly  was  lovely. 
Everything  was  so  interesting  ! 

I  have  two  little  sisters,  one  seven  years  old  and  one 
five.  Their  names  are  Adele  and  Margaret.  They  are 
awfully  sweet,  I  think.  I  know  so  many  girls  that  take 
you,  and  those  that  don't  take  you  read  you,  and  they 
all  think  you  are  the  best  magazine  ever,  and  I  agree. 
Last  month  I  read  a  very  interesting  story  in  St.  Nich- 
OL.\s  League  which  one  of  my  friends  contributed. 

If  you  have  one  fault,  it  is  that  you  only  come  once 
a  month,  and  keep  your  readers  anxiously  waiting  for  a 
whole  month !  I  try  to  read  you  slowly  when  you  come, 
so  as  to  make  you  last  a  long  time,  but  your  stories  are 
always  so  interesting  that  soon  I  find  that  I  simply  can't 
stop  reading,  and  before  I  can  believe  it,  I  have  read 
you  all  the  w-ay  through  ! 

Good-by,  dear  St.  Nicholas. 

Your  devoted  reader, 
Marion  Louise  Letcher  (age  i,^). 


Lansing,  Mich. 
My  dear   St.  Nicholas:   I  always  read  your  magazine 
the   first  thing  when   I   get  it.     You  always   have   good 
stories.     I  like  "The  Sapphire  Signet."     I  was  so  sorry 
that  "Through  the  Storm"  was  not  a  serial. 

We  have  a  dog  named  Queen.  I  '11  tell  you  about 
her.  She  is  an  Irish  setter.  Well,  one  day  she  went 
out  hunting  with  two  of  our  neighbors.  They  let  her 
go  ahead,  while  they  followed  her.  She  started  to  run. 
and  she  ran  right  where  some  chickens  were  kept,  and 
began  to  kill  them.  The  guide  shot  at  her  with  an  air- 
gun  that  they  shoot  birds  with,  and  that  frightened  her 
so  that  ever  since  that  day  she  is  afraid  of  a  .gun,  and 
she  is  no  good  for  hunting  any  more.  That  is  all  I 
have  to  say.     Good-by. 

From   your   very    interested    reader, 

Betty  Thomas  (age  9). 


Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  We  have  been  taking  you  over  nine 
years,  and  every  one  in  our  family. reads  you. 

Every  month  when  you  come  we  all  three  scramble 
for  you.  My  big  eighteen-year-old  sister,  and  my  thir- 
teen-year-old brother,  and  eight-year-old  me. 

I  hope  I  will  read  you  until  I  am  a  grown  lady.  We 
all  love  you.  Your  little  friend. 

Elizabeth  Simpso.v. 


ANSWERS  TO  Pl'ZZLLS  IX  THK  FEBRUARY  NL'MUER 


Cob.     3-  Cones.    4.  Contain.     5.  Beast. 


DiAMilND.       I.    C. 

Sit.     7.  N. 

CoNNKCTRD  SQUARES.  I.  I.  Clam.  2.  Lorc-  3  Area.  4.  Meat, 
tl.  I.  Adam.  a.  Dane.  3.  Anna.  4.  Meat.  III.  i.  Meat.  2. 
Each.  ^.  Acre.  4.  Them.  IV.  i.  Them.  2.  Hare.  3.  Erst.  4. 
Mete.     V.     1,  Them.    2.  Have.     3.  Even.    4.  Mend. 

Quadruple  Behb.adincs  and  Clrtailincs,  Charles  Robert  Dar- 
win. 1.  Dedi-cat-ions.  3.  Misc-hie-vous.  3.  Inst-all-ment.  4.  Geog- 
rap-hics.  5.  Thco-loR-ical.  6.  Achi-eve-ment.  7.  Unde-sir-able.  8. 
Deco-rat-iuns.  9.  Ackn-owl-edge.  10.  Crab-bed-ness.  11.  Temp-era- 
ture.  12.  Desc-rip-tive.  13.  Puri-tan-ical.  14  Impe-dim^ents.  15. 
Warr-ani-able.  16.  Pilg-rim-ages. 
tion.     19.  Good-nat-ured. 


Charade.     Thyme. 


Patriotic  Dout 
(Washington,)      i. 


I.E  Acrostic.     Primals,  George; 
Germ.     2.  Edna.     3.  Odor.     4. 


Dfagonai,. 
Chicago.     5. 


Lincoln,      i.   Leghorn.      2.   Liberty 
Norfolk.     6.   Buffalo.     7.   Holbein. 


finals,   Martha. 
Rent.     5.  Gash. 


3.   Monitor.      4. 


Double 
Th-rob.  4 
Ar-row. 


Beheadings.      Aaron   Burr. 

Sp-oil.     5.  Pi-ned.     6.   Ro-bir 


I.  Sl-are. 

7.  Sp-urn. 


Ch-alr. 

.  Scrub. 


Allo-wan-cing.      18.    Incl-ina- 


A  "Mannish"  Puzzle,  i, 
4  Mango.  5.  Mandrake.  6. 
9.  Mangrove,  la  Mandrel. 
14.    Manicure.     15.    Manatee. 


Mansion.  2.  Manager. 
I^Linikin.  7.  Mandarin. 
II.  Mandrill.  12.  Mantis. 
16.    Manifest. 


3.  Mankiiid- 

8.   Mandate. 

13.  Manna. 


NovRL  Acrostic, 
Babble.  3.  Garnet. 
8,  Wallet.  9.  Bridle, 
pit.     14.  Ranges. 

Word   Dia.mond. 


Third  row,  Abraham  Lincoln,      i. 
4.   Praise.     5.   Behave.     6.  Adagio. 
10.  Minuet.     II.  Doctor.     12.  Broocli. 


Beaver,     a. 

7.   Lament. 

»3- 


,  Pul- 


Illustrated  Numerical  Enigma.    "No' 
Stanton's  exclamation  when  Lincoln  died. 


he  belongs  to  the  ages!' 


From  2  to  24,  Dee:  3  to  23,  grave;  4  to  22, 
Florida:  5  to  26,  soup;  6  to  27,  warm;  7  to  28,  haul;  8  to  29.  Scot; 
9  to  30,  Erie:  10  to  16,  Neptune:  n  to  15.  dirge;  12  to  14,  cue;  32  to 
17,  hint:  33  to  18,  pier:   34  to  19,  lead;   35  to  20,  Nile;  36  to  21.  lens. 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  In  full,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed  answers  to  puzzles. 

To  OUR  PuzzLFRs:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-bo.K,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

.A.nswers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  December  Number  were  received  before  December  24  from  Helen  Mclver— Florence  Noble — 
Florence  S.  Carter. 

Answers  TO  Puzzles  IN  the  December  Number  were  received  before  December  24  from  Alice  and  Janie  MlUer,  8— Elizabeth  Hendrie, 
8 — Helen  A.  Moulton,  8 — Jane  Quackenbush,  7 — Russell  Kenfield,  7 — Alice  Poulin,  7 — Florence  Helwig,  7 — Daniel  S.  Wood,  Jr.,  6 — "St.  Anna's 
Girls,"  6— Elizabeth  M.  Lyman,  5 — Whitney  .-Vshbridge,  4 — Josephine  Rudolph,  3 — Rosamond  Castle,  2 — Ella  Miles,  2 — Marjorie  H.  Probasco, 
2 — A.  Talcott,  2 — E.  T.  Pierce,  i — O.  L-  Chase,  1 — J.  Howard,  i — E,  Drew,  1 — E.  L,  Allen,  i — H.  L.  Upham,  i — J.  Warren,  i — D.  Macdonald. 
Jr..  1— M.  Bell,  i— H.  Wiepert.  i— B.  Upham.  i— A.  Tilley.  i— E.  Jones,  i— E.  F.  Belknap,  i— D.  Chamberlin,  i~E.  G.  Hills,  i— M.  S.  Jay, 
r— M.  Redfield.  i— V.  Herbert,  i-J.  M.  King,  i— J.  Jacobson.  i— E.  E.  Welch,  i— E,  Bushnell,  i— E.  McHugh,  i— A.  Spear,  Jr.,  i—E.  V. 
Freeland,  i — E.  Batchelder,  i— G.  Maynard.  i — F.  S.  Newburger,  Jr.,  i — ^^  Lewis,  i — B.  McGahan,  i — H.  0.  Hochstadler,  1 — V.  T.  Buel,  i — 
K.  B.  Githens,  1 — C.  jL'adwallader.  i — F.  Palmer,  1 — R.  DeCoudres,  i — H.  Lehman,  1 — J.  R.  Hayes,  1 — A.  Eastman,  i. 


RHYSriNO  FRUITS 

(For  younger  puz-zlers) 
Fill  in  the  ten  blanks  with  the  names  of  rhyming  fruits. 

1.  I  had  a  pony  once,  a  dapple, 
He  always  liked  a  rosy  -. 

2.  One  time  I  found,  upon  the  beach. 
A  dear,  delicious,  downy  . 

^.    In  pendant  clusters,  shadowy  shapes. 
We  find  the  lovely,  juicy  . 

4.  I  saw  them  shipped,  down  in  Havana. 
Gold-tinted,  tropical  . 

5.  The  next  means  two,  so  now  beware! 
How  strange  that  one  can  be  a . 

6.  When  late  the  proper  season  comes 
We  search  beneath  the  trees  for  1 

7.  In  drums  and  boxes  far  from  big 
We  sometimes  buy  the  Smyrna  . 

8.  Another  fruit  (now  rub  your  pates!) 
Tells  us  what  history  's  full  of.  . 

9.  My  next  is  something  like  potato  ; 
Good,  sliced  or  stewed,  is  the  . 

10.    To  much  small  fruit  the  size  of  cherries 

We  give  the  general  name  of .      j.  D.  L. 

TRIPLE  BEHEADINGS 

1.  Triply  behead   a   warning,   and   leave  a  descendant. 

2.  Triply  behead  part  of  the  body,  and  leave  a  grain.  3. 
Triply  behead  to  go  back,  and  leave  a  vase.  4.  Triply 
behead  the  flexible  stem  of  certain  palms,  and  leave  a 
color.  5.  Triply  behead  a  mark  of  punctuation,  and 
leave  a  fowl.     6.  Triply  behead  quick,  and  leave  a  cave. 


7.  Triply  behead  to  originate,  and  leave  consumed.  8. 
Triply  behead  a  large  bird,  and  leave  part  of  a  piano. 
Q.  Triply  behead  in  front  of,  and  leave  crude  metal.  10. 
Triply  behead  to  barken,  and  leave  a  number.  1 1 . 
Triply  behead  to  threaten,  and  leave  a  unit. 

When  the  beheadings  have  been  rightly  made,  the  ini- 
tials of  the  remaining  little  words  will  spell  the  name  of 
one  of  the  United  States. 

RICHARD  s.  ANGELL  (age  ii),  Lcaguc  Member. 

ARITHMETICAL  PUZZLE 

Tom  is  one  quarter  as  old  as  his  father.  Five  years 
hence  he  will  be  one  third  as  old.  Five  years  ago  he 
was  one  seventh  as  old  :  and  twenty  years  hence  he  will 
be  one  half  as  old.    How  old  are  they  now? 

EDWARD  CLAPP,  JR.  (age  13),  League  Member. 

A  CLASSICAL  PUZZLE 

*  20  12  25  4  Cross-words  :  i.  To  extract.  2.  A 
o     *     17    3    27      measure    of   weight.      3.    Hangings   of 

14    8       tapestrj'.     4.   A   pronoun.      5.   To   em- 
*    21       brace.     6.  A  glossy  fabric.     7.  To  ob- 
scure.   8.  A  river  of  France.    9.  Truth. 
5    24    o     *     19  When  these  words  have  been  rightly 

13    o     *     15   23      guessed    and    written    one    below    an- 

0  *     7     17    10       other,  the  zigzag  of  stars  will  spell  a 

*  16  22    6     9       celebrated   Athenian    tragic   poet:   the 

zigzag  of  circles  will  spell  one  of  his 
plays,  while  the  It-tters  represented  by  the  figures  from 

1  to  8,  from  9  to  14,  from  15  to  17,  and  from  18  to  27 
each   name  another  play  by  the  same  illustrious  writer. 

ISIDORE  HELFAND  (age  15),  HoHor  McmbcK. 


0 

26    o 

2       iS 

24     o 
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THE  RIDDLE-BOX 


All  of  the  seven  objects  shown  in  the  above  picture 
may  be  described  by  words  of  the  same  length.  When 
rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below  another,  the 
initial  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a  very  famous  man 
who  was  born  in  March,  more  than  four  hundred  years 
ago. 

flJHK 

I    -    •    •    2       From    i    to   2,    a   banquet ;    i    to    3,   a 

.    •  caprice  :  2  to  4,  useful  near  a  fire  ;  3  to 

5   .    •    ■    6  4,   March  toys :   5   to  6,  to  smooth,  as 

feathers;     5    to    7,    trivial;  -6    to    8. 

3    ■    •    •   4       observes;  7  to  8,  gapes;  i  to  s,  a  cox- 

.    ■  •    •  comb ;   2   to   6,  a   measure  of  weight ; 

7   ...   8  4  to  8,  a  familiar  address ;  3  to  7,  part 

of  a  piano. 

JENNIE  B.  BAKER  (age  12),  Lcaguc  Member. 

A  MARCH  DOUBLK  ACHOSTIf 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  prinials.will  form  three  words  that  are 
often  heard  nowadays ;  the  final  letters  arc  all  the  same. 
Cross- woKns:  i.  Rigid.  2.  To  educate.  3.  An 
idolater.  4.  With  full  force.  5.  A  spine.  6.  A  bird. 
7.  A  king  of  the  Lapitha:.  8.  A  punctualioii  mark.  0. 
Recognized.  10.  A  famous  Athenian  lawgiver.  11.  An 
evil  spirit.  12.  To  form  in  a  line.  13.  To  he  eager. 
i;li;.\nor  manning  (age  13),  League  Member. 

CON'SECTKD  SQITAKES  AND  INCT.tlDED  DIAMONDS 

(i'lVtvr  Bndgf,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 


6    . 


In  solving  this  puzzle,  follow  the  aliove  diagram,  though 
each  word-square  in  the  puzzle  contains  five  five-letter 
words ;  a  five-letter  diamond  is  included  in-  each  of  the 
seven  word-squares. 

I.  I.  A  stick.  2.  To  become  gradually  small  toward 
one  end.  3.  A  fruit.  4.  Cuts  down.  5.  Unimpaired. 
Inci-udeii  DiAMoNP;  1.  In  arena.  2.  An  animal.  3.  A 
fruit.    4.  .K  measure.     5.  In  arena. 

II.  I.  .\  small  herring.  2.  First  quality.  3.  To  bring 
to  perfection.     4.  To  improve.     5.  Cares  for.     Inclvdf.d 


Diamond:  i.  In  arena.  2.  Margin.  3.  To  mature.  4. 
Human  beings.     5.  In  arena. 

III.  I.  Trite.  2.  One  who  wearies.  3.  A  place  of 
contest.  4.  Grants  the  temporary  use  of.  5.  To  ex- 
punge. Inclidf.d  Diamond:  1.  In  arena.  2.  Anger.  3. 
Part  of  an  amphitheater.     4.  Termination.     5.  tn  arena. 

IV.  I.  To  mock.  2.  To  skip.  3.  To  think.  4.  Wards 
off.  5.  Original.  Included  Diamond:  i.  In  dot.  2.  \n 
animal.    3.  To  judge.    4.  Conclusion.    5.  In  arena. 

V.  1.  Center.  2.  Consumer.  3.  To  expiate.  4. 
Breaks.  5.  A  lock  of  hair.  Included  Diamond:  i.  In 
arena.  2.  Corroded.  3.  To  make  compensation.  4. 
Finish.    5.  In  arena. 

VI.  I.  Condition.  2.  A  cloth  for  drying.  3.  To  ad- 
judge. 4.  To  strike  to  the  earth.  5.  .\.  senior.  In- 
cll'ded  Dia.mond:  i.  In  arena.  2.  To  be  indebted  to.  3. 
To  determine.    4.  To  sin.    5.  In  dot. 

VII.  I.  To  impede.  2.  An  oblique  direction.  3. 
Tuned.  4.  A  musical  dr.ama.  5.  Part  of  a  piano.  In- 
cluded Diamond:  i.  In  dot.  2.  To  cut  off.  3.  Sounded. 
4.  By.     5.  In  dot. 

ancela  m.  SMITH  (age  15),  League  Member. 

■NlMKKIfAL.  KM<;MA 

I  AM  composed  of  fifty-six  letters  and  form  a  quotation 
eulogizing  a  famous  man. 

My  18-45-32  is  to  fasten.  My  25-9—56  is  a  masculine 
nickname.  My  36-49-24-15  is  to  search.  My  1-12-39- 
55  is  a  conflagration.  My  7-42-50-22  is  not  one.  My 
26-20-29-5  is  rapid.  My  S-52-16-46-33  is  part  of  the 
arm.  My  54-37-IO-3-53  is  gay.  My  14-40-38-6-17  is 
to  color.  My  30-44— 27-1 3-41-5 1  is  to  crave  drink.  My 
47-34—23-2-4—35  is  a  two-wheeled  carriage.  My  48- 
11-43-31— 21-19-28  is  a  person  holding  authority. 

J.   f-    I'.    AND  V.    W. 
TK.VNSPOSITIONS 

I.  Transi'ose  to  harvest,  and  make  a  fruit.  2.  Transpose 
a  fleet  animal,  an<l  make  to  listen  to.  3.  Transpose  a 
big  bundle,  and  make  competent.  4.  Transpose  a  certain 
measurement,  and  make  a  contest.  .5.  Transpose  a  ditch, 
and  make  a  particle.  6.  Transpose  a  sigh,  and  make 
the  place  of  which  Muscat  is  the  capital.  7.  Transpose 
garden  tools,  and  make  stockings. 

When  these  transpositions  have  been  rightly  made, 
the  initi.-xls  of  the  new  words  formed  will  spell  the  name 
of  an  Egyptian  king. 

ELIZABETH   CARMALT  (.ige  12),  League  Member. 
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^^^  JOHN    B.   MAY 


JL. 


This  is  the  sony  my  paddle  sings,  as  it  dips  zijith  rhythmic 

plash . 
Scarce  rippling  the  bro^vn  i^'ood  zcatcrs  zvlicre  the  speckled 

beauties  flash 
And  the  deer  come  dozen  at  dusk  to  drink  from  the  stream 

of  the  Pemiyash. 

1.  From  the  strong  clean  spruce  of  the  Xorihern  woods 

I  was  shaped  by  the  cunning  hand 
Of  old  Francois  the  Trapper, 

Who  dwelt   in   the   Micmac   land. 
In  the   long  cold  nights  of  winter. 

When  the  ghost  dance  flared  in  the  sVy, 
He  whittled  and  shaved  and  smoothed  me 

.And  tested  me  with  his  eye, 
Till  my  blade  was  thin  and  shapely 

And  my  staff  was  straight  and  strong. 
While  he  crooned   in  the  flick'ring  firelight 

A  Micmac  hunting-song. 
For    many    moons    that    followed, 

.As  Franqois'  trusted   friend, 
I  roamed  the  Micmac  country. 

Where   birch  and  poplar  bend 
Beside   wild-rushing  rivers, 

-And  spruce-clad  mountains  rise 
-Above  calm,  mirrored  lakelets 

Beneath  clear  X'orthern  skies. 


48+ 


THK  soNc;  oi-   rni-:  I'addi.I' 
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I!ul  iKiw  1   '\i.-  left  old  l-'ranQois 

For  W'iiinetaska's  shore. 
And  I  've  only  nicrn'ries'  pictures 

Of  the  happy  clays  of  yore. 
F.ach  spring,  when  the  snows  were  melting 

And  the  geese  came  north  once  more. 
J'ranqois  would  take  his  birch  canoe 

Down  to  the  lake's  wild  shore. 
And,  hid  in  a  blind  of  branches 

And  cattails  l)rown  and  sere, 
W'c  'd  wait  till  the  great  gray  birds  c-ime  down 

To  rest  on  the  waters  near. 
Then  a  twang  of  I'"ran(;ois'  bowstring. 

.\   spl.'ishing  and   beating  of   wings. 
As  the  fatal  arrow  buzzes 

And   like  a  hornet  stings. 
.\nd  the  flock   is  off  on   its  way   a.gain. 

With  its  leader  left  behind 
To  furnish  food  for  Frani^ois 

And  a  warning  to  its  kind. 


On  quiet  sununer  mornings. 

While  the  fog  lay  soft  and  white. 
We  'd  stalk  the  bull  moose,  drinking 

I'Vom  the  stream  before  't  was  light ; 
Or  creep  like  a  silent  shadow 

Into  a  sheltered  bay 
Where  the  timid  deer  were  feeding. 

Before  the  break  of  day. 
I  can  see  their  dim  forms  looming 

Like  phantoms  in  the  mist. 
While  the  rippled  clouds  above  us  — 

The  first  the  sun  has  kissed  — 
Are  tinteil  with  rose  and  scarlet. 

And  mottled  with  pearl  and  gviiy. 
Then  the  sun  comes  up  triumphant, 

And  llie  glory  fades  awav. 
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THE  SONO  OF  THE   PADDI.E 
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Again,  wlu-ii  the  niglit  had  fallen. 

And   the   moon   shone   clear   and    ronnil. 
Anil  the  salmon  had  answered  the  mystic  cal 

To  seek  their  spawning-gromu 
\\'ith  flaring  torch  of  yellow  birch 

We  'd  seek  a  shallow  pool 
Above  a  rnshing  rapid 

Where  the  tired  fishes  school. 
And  Francois'  slender  son,  Batiste, 

Has  gone  as  helmsman  now, 
And  Franc^ois,  like  a  sturdy  |)ine, 

Is  standing  in  the  bow. 
Now  a  great  fish  breaks  the  w'ater 

Beneath  the  torch's  glare — 
A  flash  — the  lithe  spear  plunges- 
He  struggles  in  the  air  — 
As  Franqois  lifts  him  from  the  poo' 

The  water  flies  in  spray  — 
The  finest,  fattest  salmon 

We  've  seen  in  many  a  day ! 
Then  again  the  silent  waiting 

While  Francois  watches,  keen, 
Till  we  catch  once  more  the  flashing  fin. 

The  salmon's  silver  sheen. 


But  clearest  of  all  the  pictures 

From  my  far-off  Indian  home, 
Are  the  rapids  we  ran  in  the  springtime 

In  a  smother  of  mist  and   foam. 
Oh,  the  onward  rush  with  the  current. 

As  Franqois  guides  us  down, 
And  we  toss  and  roll  on  the  cresting  waves 

Like  a  leaf  on  the  waters  brown  ! 
And  never  our  light  craft  falters, 

Though  ledges  hem  us  in, 
\A'here  a  single  touch  of  their  cruel  teetn 

Would   rend   our  bark's   frail   skin  ! 
Then,  after  the  plunge  through  the  boiling  chute. 

In   a  quiet  pool  we  lie— 
Franqois  the  old,  and  the  young  Batiste, 

The  birch  canoe,  and  I. 


JOHN  BURROUGHS— THE  SEER  OF 
WOODCHUCK  LODGE 


{"Heroes  of  To-tiay" — IV) 

BY   MARY  R.  PARKMAN 


■■■■"■^iiiriri  chilli 'wi  tjih    wi 


I-'rom  pholOKr;t|>ti  liy  A.  C.  Vromaii. 

"WOODCHLCK  i.onr.E' 


-JOHN    Rl'RRIll  (-.[(s     llnMn    NEAR    ROXBfRY    IN    TllK    CATSKII.I.S. 


"In  every  man's  life  7vc  may  read  some  lesson.  iVhat 
may  be  read  in  mine?  If  I  see  myself  correctly,  it  is 
this:  that  the  essential  thintjs  are  ahcays  at  hand;  that 
one's  OZi'n  door  opens  upon  the  wealth  of  heaven  and 
earth;  and  that  all  things  are  ready  to  serve  and  cheer 
one.  Life  is  a  strnijiile.  bitt  not  a  warfare:  it  is  a  day's 
labor,  but  labor  on  God's  earth,  under  the  snn  and  stars 
with   other  laborers,  where  we   may  think  and  sing  and 

rejoice  as  we  work." 

John  BuRROuniis. 

Some  farm-boys  were  having  a  liappy  Sunday 
in  the  woods  gathering  black  birch  and  winter- 
greens.  As  they  lay  on  the  cool  moss,  lazily  tast- 
ing the  spicy  morsels  they  had  found  and  gazing 
up  at  the  patches  of  blue  sky  through  the  beeches, 
one  of  the  boys  caught  sight  of  a  small,  bluish 
bird,  with  an  odd  white  spot  on  its  wing,  as  it 
flashed  through  the  trembling  leaves.  In  a 
moment  it  was  gone,  but  the  boy  was  on  his  feet, 
looking  after  it  with  eyes  that  had  opened  on  a 
new  world. 

So   "Deacon   Woods,"   the   old    familiar   play- 
ground that  he  thought  he  knew  so  well,  where 


bhic-jays.  woodpeckers,  an<l  yellowbirds  were 
every-day  companions,  contained  wonders  of 
which  he  had  never  dreamed.  The  older  brothers 
knew  nothing  and  cared  nothing  about  the  un- 
known bird.  What  difference  did  it  make,  any- 
way? But  the  little  lad  of  seven  who  followed 
its  flight  with  startled,  wondering  eyes  seemed  to 
have  been  born  again.  His  eyes  were  opened  to 
many  things  that  had  not  existed  for  him  before. 
Do  you  remember  the  story  of  the  monk  of  long 
ago  who,  while  copying  in  his  cell  a  page  from 
the  Holy  Book,  chanced  to  ponder  on  the  words 
that  tell  us  that  a  thousand  years  in  God's  sight 
arc  but  as  a  day?  .\s  the  monk  woiulered  and 
doubted  how  such  a  thing  might  be,  he  heard 
through  his  window  the  song  of  a  strange, 
beautiful  bird,  and  follov.ed  it  through  the  garden 
into  the  woods  beyond.  Wandering  on  and  listen- 
ing, with  every  sense  alive  to  the  delights  about 
him,  it  seemed  that  he  had  spent  the  happiest  hour 
he  had  ever  known.  But  when  he  returned  to  his 
monastery,  he  found  himself  a  stranger  in  a  place 
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that  had  long  forgotten  him.  Tte  had  heen 
wandering  for  a  hundred  years  in  the  magic 
wood.  Hstening  to  the  song  of  the  wonderful  bird. 

In  somewhat  the  same  way  John  Burroughs 
followed  where  the  gleam  of  the  little  bluish 
warbler  led  him  through  woods  and  fields  for 
more  than  seventy  years.  That  is  why  Time 
missed  him  out  of  the  great  reckoning.  One 
who  listens  to  the  song  of  life  knows  nothing  of 
age  or  change.  So  it  is  that  the  boy  John  never 
slipped  away  from  Burroughs,  the  man. 

Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  be  a  seer?  A 
seer  is  one  who  has  seeing  eyes  which  clearly 
note  and  comprehend  what  most  people  pass  a 
hundred  times  nor  care  to  see.  He  looks,  too, 
through  the  outer  shell  or  appearance  of  things, 
and  learns  to  read  something  of  their  hidden 
meaning.  He  has  sight,  then,  and  also  insight. 
He  looks  with  his  physical  eyes  and  also  with 
the  eyes  of  the  mind  and  spirit. 

We  always  think  of  a  seer  as  an  old  man,  but 
little  John  Burroughs— John  o'  Birds,  as  some 
one  has  called  him— began  to  be  "an  eye  among 
the  blind"  that  Sunday  in  the  woods  when  he  was 
a  lad  of  seven.  He  led  a  new,  charmed  life  as 
he  weeded  the  garden  and  later  plowed  the  field,; 
He  saw  and  heard  life  thrilling  about  him  on 
every  side,  and  all  that  he  saw  became  part  of  his 
own  life.  He  drank  in  the  joy  of  the  bobolink 
and  the  song-sparrow  with  the  air  he  breathed, 
as  the  warm  sunshine  and  good  earth  smell  of 
the  freshly  turned  furrow  entered  at  every  pore. 

Another  day  almost  as  memorable  as  that  which 
brought  the  flash  of  the  strange  bird  was  the 
one  which  gave  him  a  glimpse  into  the  unex- 
plored realm  of  ideas.  A  lady  visiting  at  the 
farm-house  noticed  a  boyish  drawing  of  his,  and 
said,  "What  taste  that  boy  has!"'  Taste,  then, 
might  belong  to  something  besides  the  food  that 
one  took  into  one's  mouth.  ,  It  seemed  that  there 
were  new  worlds  of  words — and  thoughts— of 
which  his  farmer  folk  little  dreamed. 

Again,  one  day  when  watching  some  road- 
makers  down  by  the  school-house  turn  up  some 
flat  stones,  he  heard  a  man  standing  by  exclaim, 
"Ah,  here  we  have,  perhaps,  some  antiquities !" 
Antiquities !  How  the  word  rang  in  his  fancy 
for  days !  Oh,  the  magic  lure  of  the  world  of 
words ! 

It  seemed  that  school  and  books  might  give 
him  the  freedom  of  that  world.  He  went  to  the 
district  school  at  Roxburj',  New  York,  summers 
until  he  was  ten,  when  his  help  was  needed  ori 
the  farm.  After  that,  he  w-as  permitted  to  go 
only  during  the  winters.  In  many  ways  he  was 
the  odd  one  of  the  family,  and  his  unaccountable 
interest  in  things  that  could  never  profit  a  farmer 


often    tried    the    patience    of    his    hard-working 
father. 

One  day  the  boy  asked  for  money  to  buy  an 
algebra.  What  was  an  algebra,  anyway,  and 
why  should  this  queer  lad  be  demanding  things 
that  his  father  and  brothers  had  never  had? 
John  got  the  algebra,  and  other  precious  books 
beside,  but  he  earned  the  money  himself  by  sell- 
ing maple-sugar.  He  knew  when  April  had 
stirred  the  sap  in  the  sugar-bush  a  week  or  more 
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before  any  one  else  came  to  tap  the  trees,  and 
his  early  harvest  always  found  a  good  market. 

And  what  a  joyous  time  April  was !  "I  think 
April  is  the  best  month  to  be  born  in,"  said  John 
Burroughs.  "One  is  just  in  time,  so  to  speak, 
to  catch  the  first  train,  which  is  made  up  in  this 
month.  My  April  chickens  are  always  the  best. 
Then  are  heard  the  voices  of  April  — 
arriving  birds,  the  elfin  horn  of  the  first  honey- 
bee venturing  abroad  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
the  clear  piping  of  the  little  frogs  in  the  marshes 
at  sundown,  the  camp-fire  in  the  sugar-bush,  the 
smoke  seen  afar  rising  from  the  trees,  the  tinge 
of  green  that  conies  so  suddenly  on  the  sunny 
slopes.    April  is  my  natal  month,  and  I  am  burn 
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again  into  new  deiigiit  and  new  surprises  at  each 
return  of  it.  Its  name  has  an  indescribable  charm 
to  me.  Its  two  syllables  are  like  the  calls  of 
the  first  birds— like  that  of  the  phtebe-bird  or 
of  the  meadow-lark." 

The  keen  joy  in  the  feel  of  the  creative  sun- 
light and  springing  earth— the  eager  tasting  of 
every  sight  and  sound  and  scent  that  the  days 
brought  — were  not  more  a  part  of  his  own  throb- 
bing life  than  the  desire  to  know  and  under- 
stand. When  he  was  fifteen  he  had  the  promise 
that  he  might  go  to  the  academy  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town.  That  fall,  as  he  plowed  the  lot  next 
the  sugar-bush,  each  furrow  seemed  to  mark  a 
step  on  the  way. 

When  the  time  drew  near,  however,  it  proved 
as  strange  and  unusual  a  desire  as, that  for  the 
algebra.  The  district  school  had  been  good 
enough  for  his  brothers.  So  he  put  his  disap- 
pointment behind  him  as  he  went  for  another 
winter  to  the  Roxbury  school.  "Yet  I  am  not 
sure  but  I  went  to  Harpersfield  after  all,"  s^i'l 
Mr.  Burroughs;  "the  long,  long  thoughts,  the 
earnest  resolve  to  make  myself  worthy,  the 
awakening  of  every  part  and  fiber  of  me,  helped 
me  on  my  way  as  far,  perhaps,  as  the  unattain- 
able academy  could  have  done." 

The  next  year  found  the  youth  of  seventeen 
teaching  a   countrv   school    for   eleven   dollars   a 
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month  and  "lioard  around."  Mow  homesick  he 
felt  for  the  blue  hills  at  home,  for  the  old  barn, 
with  the  nests  of  the  swallows  and  phcebe-birds  be- 
neath its  roof,  for  the  sugar-bush,  and  the  clear, 
laughing  trout-streams  !  He  could  see  his  mother 
hurrying  through  her  churning  so  that  she  might 
go  berrying  on  the  sunny  slope  of  Old  Clump,  and 


he  knew  what  she  brought  back  with  the  straw- 
berries—dewy dreams  of  daisies  and  butter-cups, 
lilting  echoes  of  bobolinks  and  meadow-larks. 

In  October  the  long  term  was  over  and  he 
went  home  with  nearly  all  his  earnings,  —  over 
fifty  dollars,  — enough  to  pay  his  way  at  the 
Hedding  Literary  Institute  for  the  winter  term. 
In  the  spring  of  1855  he  went  to  Xew  York 
City  for  the  first  time,  hoping  to  find  a  position 
as  teacher.  He  was  not  successful  in  this  quest, 
but  the  trip  was  memorable  for  a  raid  on  the 
second-hand  book-stalls.  He  reached  home  some 
days  later  "with  an  empty  pocket  and  an  empty 
stomach,  but  with  a  bagful  of  books." 

Always  attracted  chiefly  to  essays,  the  works 
of  Emerson  influenced  him  greatly.  He  absorbed 
tbeir  spirit  as  naturally  and  completely  as  he 
bad  absorbed  the  sights  and  sounds  of  his  native 
hill-country.  His  first  article — an  essay  called 
"Expression,"  which  was  printed  without  sig- 
nature in  "The  Atlantic  Monthly"  — was  by  many 
attributed  to  Emerson.  Lowell,  who  was  at  that 
time  editor  of  "The  Atlantic."  told,  with  much 
amusement,  that  before  accepting  the  contribu- 
tion he  had  looked  through  all  of  Emerson's 
works  expecting  to  find  it  and  confound  this 
plagiarizing  Burroughs  with  a  proof  of  his 
rascality. 

teaching  school  near  West  Point  he 
one  day  found,  in  the 
library  of  the  Military 
Academy,  a  volume  of  Au- 
(lul)on  — and  entered  upon 
bis  kingdom.  Here  was  a 
complete  chart  of  that  bird 
world  which  he  had  never 
ceased  to  long  to  explore 
since  that  memorable  day 
when  he  had  seen  the  little 
blue  warbler.  There  was 
time.  too.  for  long  walks. 
I  iine  to  live  with  the  birds  — 
In  revive  old  ties  as  well  as 
1(1  make  new  friends. 

In  speaking  of  his  study 
111"  the  birds,  Mr.  Burroughs 
cince  said : 

"What  joy  the  birds  have 
,y  ■■  brought    me !       How'     they 

have  given  me  wings  to 
escape  the  tedious  and  deadly.  Studied  the  birds? 
No,  I  have  played  with  them,  camped  with  them, 
summered  and  wintered  with  them.  My  know- 
ledge of  them  has  come  to  me  through  the  pores 
of  my  skin,  through  the  air  I  have  breathed, 
through  the  soles  of  my  feet,  through  the  twinkle 
of  the  leaves  and  the  glint  of  the  waters." 
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At  once  he  felt  a  longing  to  write  something 
of  the  joy  he  was  gaining  through  this  comrade- 
ship with  his  feathered  friends.  He  had  found 
his  own  path.  He  was  following  the  little  blue 
bird  into  a  world  of  his  own. 

A  chance  came  to  go  to   Washington   to  live. 


>tray  scraps  of  observation  of  many  sorts  — which 
he  wove  together  into  a  nest  for  his  brooding 
fancy.  .\nd  we,  too,  as  wc  read  those  pages 
hear  the  "wandering  voice"  of  the  little  bird 
of  earth  and  sUy,  who  w-ears  the  warm  brown 
of  one  on   his  breast   and  the  blue  of  the  other 
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For  several  years,  while  working  as  a  clerk  in 
the  Treasury,  he  spent  all  his  spare  moments  with 
the  birds.  He  knew  what  nests  were  to  be 
found  near  Rock  Creek  and  along  Piney  Branch. 
It  seemed  that  he  heard  the  news  as  soon  as  a 
flock  of  northbound  songsters  stopped  to  rest  for  a 
day  or  two  in  the  Capitol  grounds. 

While  watching  a  vault  where  great  piles  of 
the  Nation's  gold  lay  stored,  he  lived  over  in 
memory  the  golden  days  of  his  boyhood  spent 
in  climbing  trees,  tramping  over  hills  and 
through  grassy  hollows,  or  lying  with  half-shut 
eyes  by  the  brookside  to  learn  something  of  the 
life-story  of  the  birds.  There  were  leisure  after- 
noons which  brought  no  duty  save  that  of  sitting 
watchful  before  the  iron  wall  of  the  vault.  At 
such  times  he  often  tried  to  seize  some  of  the 
happy  bits  that  memory  brought,  a  twig  here, 
a  tuft  tiiere,  and  now  a  long,  trailing  strand- 


on  his  wings ;  we  see  the  dauntless  robin 
a-tilt  on  the  sugar-bush ;  we  catch  the 
golden  melody  of  the  wood-thrush— and 
"the  time  of  singing  birds"  has  come  to 
our  hearts.  He  has  not  only  seeing  eyes, 
but  an  understanding  heart,  this  seer  and 
over  of  the  birds,  and  so  his  bits  of 
observation  have  meaning  and  value.  He 
called  the  book  in  which  these  various 
bird  papers  were  gathered  together  "Wake 
Robin,"  the  name  of  a  wild-flower  that 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  time  of  the 
return  of  the  birds. 

This  book  was  well  named,  not  only  because  it 
suggested  .something  of  the  spirit  and  feeling  of 
the  essays,  but  also  because  it  was  the  herald  of 
several  other  delightful  volumes  such  as  "Signs 
and  Seasons,"  "Winter  Sunshine,"  "Birds  and 
Poets." 

Do  you  remember  what  Emerson  says  in  his 
poem  "Each  and  .All" 

I  thought  the  sparrow's  note  from  heaven, 
Singing  .it  d.iwn  on  the  .ilder  bough  : 

I  brought  him  home  in  his  nest  at  even  ; 
He  sings  the  song,  but  it  cheers  not  now. 

For  I  did  not  bring  home  the  river  and  sky  ; 

He  sang  to  my  ear,  they  sang  to  my  eye. 

When  John  Burroughs  writes  about  the  birds,  he 
brings  with  their  life  and  song  the  feeling  of 
the  "perfect  w-hole"  —  the  open  fields,  the  wind- 
ing river,  the  bending  sky,  and  the  cool,  fragrant 
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woods.  For  he  always  gives,  with  the  gUinpses 
of  nature  that  he  culls,  something  of  himself, 
something  of  his  own  clear-seeing,  open-hearted 
appreciation. 

The  ten  years  spent  in  Washington  were 
memorable  not  only  for  his  first  success  as  a 
nature  writer,  but  also  for  the  experiences  brought 
through  the  Civil  War  and  his  friendship  with 
the  "good  gray  poet,"  Walt  Whitman.  Years 
after,  Mr.  Burroughs  said  that  his  not  having 
gone  into  the  army  was  probably  the  greatest 
miss  of  his  life.  He  went  close  enough  to  the 
firing-line  on  one  occasion  to  hear  "the  ping  of 
a  ritle-bullet  overhead,  and  the  thud  it  makes 
when  it  strikes  the  ground."  Surely  there  should 
be  enough  of  the  spirit  of  his  grandfather,  who 
was  one  of  Washington's  Valley  Forge  veterans, 
to  make  a  soldier  !  How  well  he  remembered  the 
old  Continental's  thrilling  tales  as  they  angled 
for  trout  side  by  side,  graybeard  and  eager 
urchin  of  nine.  How  well  he  remembered  the 
hair-raising  stories  of  witches  and  ghosts  that 
made  many  shadowy  spots  spook-ridden.  He 
had  learned  to  stand  his  ground  in  the  woods  at 
nightfall,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  big  black  hole 
under  the  barn,  and  so  to  put  to  flight  the  specters 
before  and  the  phantoms  behind.  But  when  that 
night  on  the  battle-field  he  saw  a  company  of 
blue-coated  men  hurrying  toward  a  line  of  rifle- 
flashes  that  shone  luridly  against  the  horizon,  he 
concluded  that  his  grandfather  had  "emptied  the 
family  powder-horn"  in  those  Revolutionary  days, 
and  that  there  was  no  real  soldier  stuff  in  the 
grandson. 

n  his  failure  to  enlist  in  the  army  was  the 
greatest  miss  of  his  life,  his  friendship  with 
Whitman  was  its  greatest  gain.  They  took  to 
the  open  road  together,  the  best  of  boon  com- 
panions, and  Burroughs  came  to  know  the  poet 
as  he  knew  the  birds.  His  essay  "The  Flight  of 
the  Eagle"  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  heart- 
felt tributes  that  one  great  man  ever  paid 
another. 

.•\fter  the  years  in  Washington,  his  work  as 
a  bank  examiner  made  Mr.  Burroughs  seek  a 
place  for  his  home  near  New  York  City.  The 
spot  selected  was  a  small  farm  on  the  Hudson, 
not  far  from  Poughkeepsie.  which  he  called 
Riverby.  Here,  in  his  eager  delight  over  the 
planting  of  his  roof-tree,  he  helped,  so  far  as 
his  time  permitted,  in  the  building,  placing  many 
of  the  rough-hewn  stones  himself.  He  tells  with 
some  relish  a  story  of  the  Scotch  mason  who, 
on  looking  back  one  evening  as  he  was  being 
ferried  across  to  his  home  on  the  east  shore  of 
the  river,  saw,  to  his  great  anger,  another  man 
at  work  on  his  job.     Returning  in   fury  to  see 


why  he  had  been  supplanted,  he  surprised  the 
owner  himself  in  the  act  of  putting  in  place  some 
of  the  stones  for  the  chimney. 

"Weel,  you  are  a  hahndy  mahn  !"  he  exclaimed. 

The  big  riyer  never  appealed  to  Mr.  Burroughs, 
however,  as  the  friendly  Pepacton  and  the  other 
silver-clear  streams  where  he  had  caught  trout 
as  a  boy.  It  brought  too  close  the  noise  of  the 
world,  the  fever  of  getting  and  spending.  Be- 
sides, its  rising  and  ebbing  tides,  its  big  steamers 
and  bu.sy  tugs,  its  siiad  and  herring,  were  all 
strange  to  him ;  his  boyhood  home  had  known 
nothing  of  these  things. 

He  built  for  himself  a  bark-covered  retreat 
some  two  miles  back  from  the  river  in  a  bowl- 
shaped  hollow  among  the  thickly  wooded  hills. 
"Slabsides,"  as  he  called  this  human  bird's-nest, 
was  a  two-story  shack  of  rough-hewn  timbers. 

"One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life  is  to 
build  a  house  for  one's  self,''  he  said:  "there  is 
a  peculiar  satisfaction  even  in  planting  a  tree 
from  which  you  hope  to  eat  the  fruit  or  in  the 
shade  of  which  you  hope  to  repose.  But  how 
much  greater  the  pleasure  in  planting  the  roof- 
tree,  the  tree  that  bears  the  goklen  apples  of 
hospitality.  What  is  a  man's  house  but  his 
nest,  and  why  should  it  not  be  nest-like,  both 
outside  and  in,  snug  and  well-feathered  and 
modeled   by   the   heart   within?" 

Many  guests  climbed  the  steep,  rocky  trail  and 
enjoyed  the  hos])itality  of  this  retreat,  among 
others  President  Roosevelt  and  his  wife.  The 
naturalist,  whom  Colonel  Roosevelt  affectionately 
called  "Oom  John,"  cooked  the  dinner  himself, 
bringing  milk  and  butter  from  his  cave  refrig- 
erator, broiling  the  chicken,  and  preparing  the 
lettuce,  celery,  and  other  vegetables  which  grew 
in  the  rich  black  mold  of  the  hollow,  .^s  he  pre- 
l)ared  and  served  the  meal  with  all  the  ease  of 
a  practised  camper,  there  was  never  a  halt  in  the 
talk  of  these  two  great  lovers  of  the  outdoor 
world.  John  Burroughs  is  a  man  who  never  knew 
the  tyranny  of  possessions,  and  so  was  never  pos- 
sessed by  them.  He  is  the  type  of  the  sane,  happy 
human  being  who.  while  journeying  through  life, 
has  taken  time  to  live  by  the  way.  He  knows  the 
enchanting  by-])aths  of  existence,  the  friendly 
trails  that   wind  over   meadows   and  hills. 

"I  am  in  love  with  this  world,"  he  says;  "I 
have  nestled  lovingly  in  it.  It  has  been  home. 
I  have  tilled  its  soil,  I  have  gathered  its  harvests, 
1  have  waited  upon  its  seasons,  and  always  have 
I  reaped  what  1  have  sown.  While  I  delved,  I 
did  not  lose  sight  of  the  sky  overhead.  W'hile  I 
gathered  its  bread  and  meat  for  my  body.  I  did 
not  neglect  to  gather  its  bread  and  meat  for 
my  soul." 
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Though  the  whole  wide  out  of  cloors  is  home 
to  John  Burruughs.  there  is  one  spot  tliat  is 
more  than  any  other  the  abiding-place  of  his 
alTectioiis.      This    is    the    cmmtrv    of    his    child- 
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hood  in  the  Catskills.  Here  he  spends  his  sum- 
mers now  at  Woodchuck  Lodge,  a  cottage  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  old  homestead.  Here  he  is 
happy  in  a  way  that  he  can  be  nowhere  else.  The 
woods  and  fields  are  flesh  of  his  flesh,  the 
mountains  are  father  and  mother  to  him. 

A  day  with  John  Burroxighs  at  Woodchuck 
Lodge  will  always  seem  torn  from  the  calendar 
of  ordinary  living,  a  day  apart,  free,  wholesome, 
and  untouched  by  petty  care.  His  world  is  in- 
deed "so  full  of  a  number  of  things"  that  all  who 
come  within  the  spell  of  its  serene  content  are 
'"as  happy  as  kings." 

As  he  makes  whistles  of  young  shoots  of  dog- 
wood   for    his    small    grandson    he    tells    of    his 


school-days,  when  necessity  taught  his  hand  the 
cunning  to  make  his  own  pens,  slate-pencils,  and 
ink-wells.  "And  they  were  a  very  good  sort, 
too,"  he  adds.  "Those  were  home-made  days. 
.  .  .  .All  my  playthings  were  home-made.  How 
well  I  remember  my  trout-lines  of  braided  horse- 
hair, and  the  sawmill  in  the  brook  that  actually 
cut  up  the  turnips,  apples,  and  cucumbers  that  I 
l)roudly   fed  it !" 

"These,  too,  are  home-made  days  o "  the  best 
sort,"  we  think  as  we  look  about  at  the  rustic 
porch  and  chairs  made  of  silvery  birch,  antl  at 
the  silver-haired  seer,  surrounded  by  his  grand- 
children and  the  friends  who  gather  about  him 
with  the  happy  feeling  of  being  entirely  at  home. 

"You  like  my  chairs  with  the  bark  on  ?"  he  says. 
"It  "s  a  sort  of  hobby  of  mine  to  see  how  the 
natural  forks  and  crooks  and  elbows  which  I 
discover  in  the  saplings  and  tree-boles  can  be 
coa.xed  into  serving  my  turn  about  the  house, 
and  I  make  it  a  point  to  use  them  as  nearly  as 
possible  as  they  grow." 

We  sit  on  the  porch  at  his  feet,  watching  the 
btisy  chipmunks  frisk  along  the  fences  and  the 
woodchucks  creep  furtively  out  of  their  holes." 
We  want  to  taste  the  quiet  life  he  loves  in  the 
heart  of  the  blue  hills.  We  fancy  that  we  can 
hear  in  the  twitter  of  the  tree-tops  a  clearly 
understood  mingling  of  familiar  voices,  and  feel 
in  our  hearts  an  answering  echo  that  proves  us 
truly  akin  to  the  creatures  in   feathers  and   fur. 

"Home  sights  and  sounds  are  best  of  all,"  says 
our  friend,  as  he  gazes  across  at  the  purple 
shadows  on  Old  Clump.  "The  sublime  beauty 
of  the  Yoseniite  touched  me  with  wonder  and 
awe,  but  when  I  heard  the  robin's  note  it  touched 
my  heart.  Bright  Angel  Creek  in  the  Grand 
Canon  found  its  way  into  the  innermost  recesses 
of  my  consciousness  in  the  moment  when  it  re- 
minded me  of  the  trout-stream  at  home." 

There  is  another  pause,  in  which  the  silver- 
clear  notes  of  the  vesper-sparrow  come  to  us 
with  their  "Peace,  good  will,  and  good  night." 

"I  think  I  am  something  like  a  turtle  in  the 
way  I  love  to  poke  about  in  narrow  fields,"  he 
adds  whimsically;  "but  why  should  I  rush  hither 
and  yon  to  see  things  when  I  can  see  constella- 
tions from  nly  own  door-step?" 

.And  so  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  Seer  of  Wood- 
chuck Lodge  can  still  find  in  a  ramble  among 
his  own  hills  the  land  of  wonder  and  beauty 
which  he  found  as  a  boy  when  he  followed  the 
flash  of  the  unknown  bird,  and  in  the  glowing 
twilight  of  his  years,  with  eyes  that  look  into  the 
heart  and  meaning  of  things,  can,  from  his 
door-step,  trace  constellations  undreamed  of  by 
dav. 
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"  .hiyif'ttni^     that 
oiig/il  to  it-  doni-  can 

Immaxuf.i.  Kaxt. 

"What  is  my  lit- 
tle Mistress  Mary 
trying  to  do  ?" 
The  whir  of  the 
spinning  -  wheel 
was  stilled  for  a 
moment  as  ^Mrs. 
Lyon  glanced  in 
surprise  at  the 
child  who  had 
climbed  upon  a 
chair  to  look  more 
closely  at  the 
hour-glass  on  the 
chiinncypiece. 
"I  am  just  trying  to  see  if  I  can  find  the  way  to 
make  more  time,"  replied  Mary. 

"That  's  not  the  way,  daughter,"  laughed  the 
busy  mother,  as  she  started  her  wheel  again. 
"When  you  stop  to  watch  time,  you  lose  it.  Let 
your  work  slip  from  your  fingers  faster  than  the 
sand  slips  — that  's  the  way  to  make  time!" 

If  busy  hands  can  indeed  make  time,  we  know 
why  the  days  were  so  full  of  happy  work  in  that 
little  farm-house  among  the  hills  of  western 
Massachusetts.  It  takes  courage  and  ceaseless 
toil  to  run  a  farm  that  must  provide  food  and 
clothing  for  seven  growing  children,  but  Mrs. 
Lyon  was  never  too  busy  or  too  tired  to  help  a 
neighbor  or  to  speak  a  word  of  cheer. 

"How  is  it  that  the  widow  can  do  more  than 
any  one  else  for  me?"  asked  a  neighbor  who  had 
found  her  a  friend  in  need.  "She  reminds  me 
of  what  the  Bible  says,  'having  nothing  yet  pos- 
sessing all  things.'  There  she  is  left  without  a 
husband  to  fend  for  her  and  the  children,  so 
that  it  's  work.  work,  work  for  them  all  from 
morning  till  night,  and  yet  they  're  always  happy. 
You  would  think  the  childreri  liked  nothing  better 
than  doing  chores." 

"How  is  it  that  the  harder  a  thing  is  the  more 
you  seem  to  like  it,  Mary?"  asked  her  seat-mate 
in  the  district  school,  looking  wonderingly  at  the 
girl  whose  eyes  always  brightened  and  snapped 
when  the  arithmetic  problems  were  long  and 
hard. 


"Oh,  it  's  lots  more  fun  climbing  than  just  go- 
ing along  on  the  level,"  replied  Mary.  "You  feel 
so  much  more  alive.  I  "11  tell  you  what  to  do 
when  a  thing  seems  hard,  like  a  steep,  steep  hill, 
you  know.  Say  to  yourself:  'Some  people  may 
call  you  Difficulty,  old  hill ;  but  I  know  that  your 
name  is  Opportunity.  You  're  here  just  to  prove 
that  I  can  do  something  worth  while.'  Then  the 
climliing  is  the  best  fun  — really  !" 

It  is  a  happy  thing  to  be  born  among  the  hills. 
Wherever  one  looks  there  is  something  to  whis- 
per :  "There  is  no  joy  like  climbing.  Besides,  the 
sun  stays  longer  on  the  summit,  and  bej'ond  the 
hill-tops  is  a  larger,  brighter  world."  Perhaps  it 
was  the  fresh  breath  of  the  hills  that  gave  Mary 
Lyon  her  glowing  cheeks,  as  the  joy  of  climbing 
brought  dancing  lights  into  her  clear  blue  eyes. 

The  changing  seasons  march  over  the  hills  in 
a  glorious  pageant  of  color,  from  the  tender  veil- 
ing green  of  young  April  to  the  purple  mists  and 
red-and-gold  splendor  of  Indian  summer.  Every 
day  had  the  thrill  of  new  adventure. 

There  was  no  play  in  Mary  Lyon's  childhood 
e.xccpt  the  play  that  a  healthy,  active  child  may 
find  in  varied,  healthful  work  done  with  a  light 
heart.  There  was  joy  in  rising  before  the  sun 
was  up,  to  pick  weeds  in  the  dewy  garden,  to 
feed  the  patient  creatures  in  the  barn,  and  to 
make  butter  in  the  cool  spring-house.  Some- 
times one  could  meet  the  sunrise  on  the  hilltoii. 
when  it  happened  to  be  one's  turn  to  bring  wood 
to  the  dwindling  pile  by  the  kitchen  door.  Then 
there  was  the  baking— golden-brown  loaves  of 
bread  and  temjiting  apple  pies.  When  the  morn- 
ing mists  had  quite  disappeared  from  the  face  of 
the  hills,  the  blue  smoke  had  ceased  to  rise  from 
the  chimney  of  the  little  farm-house.  Then  was 
the  time  to  sit  beside  Mother  and  knit  or  weave, 
sew  or  mend,  the  garments  that  were  home-made, 
beginning  with  the  moment  when  the  wool, 
sheared  from  their  own  sheep,  was  carded  and 
spun  into  thread.  For  holidays,  there  were  the 
exciting  mornings  when  they  made  soap  and 
candles,  or  the  afternoons  when  they  gathered 
together  in  the  barn  for  a  husking-bee. 

Beauty  walked  with  Toil,  however,  about  that 
farm  in  the  hills.  Mary  had  time  to  lift  up  her 
eyes  to  the  glory  of  the  changing  sky  and  to  tend 
the  pinks  and  peonies  that  throve  nowhere  so 
happily  as  in  her  niother's  old-fashioned  garden. 
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As  the  lalior  of  her  hands  piosperccl.  as  her 
garden  posies  blossomed,  so  the  wiiiijs  of  Mary 
Lyon's  spirit  grew.  Xo  matter  how  shut  in  the 
present  seemed,  no  hope  nor  dream  tor  the  future 
died  in  her  heart  as  the  days  went  by.  Her  plans 
only  took  deeper  and  deeper  root  as  she  worked 
and  waited  patiently  for  the  time  of  flowers  and 
fruit.  There  were  few  books  to  be  had,  but  these 
yielded  her  of  their  best.  There  was  opportunity 
for  but  few  scattered  terms  in  distant  district 
schools,  but  she  learned  there  more  than  the  teach- 
ers taught. 

"Anything  is  interesting  wiien  you  realize  that 
it  is  important,"  she  used  to  say.  .\iul  to  Mary 
everything  was  important  that  was  real.  She 
learned  not  only  from  books,  but  from  work, 
from  people,  from  Xature.  and  from  every  bit  of 
stray  circumstance  that  came  her  way.  She  was 
always  hungry  to  know  and  to  do,  and  the  harder 
a  thing  was  the  more  she  seemed  to  like  it. 
Climbing  was  ever  more  fun  than  trudging  along 
nn  the  level. 

The  years  brought  changes  to  the  home  farm. 
The  older  sisters  married  and  went  to  homes  of 
their  own.  When  iNIary  was  thirteen  her  mother 
married  again  and  went  away  with  the  younger 
children,  leaving  her  to  keep  house  for  the  only 
brother,  who  had  from  early  childhood  been  her 
best  comrade.  The  dollar  a  week  given  her  for 
her  work  was  saved  to  pay  for  a  term  in  the 
neighboring  academy.  She  also  taught  in  a  dis- 
trict school  for  a  while,  receiving  seventy-five 
cents  a  week  and  board. 

The  nineteen-year-old  girl  who  appeared  one 
day  at  the  Ashfield  Academy  somehow  drew  all 
eyes  to  her.  Her  blue  homespun  dress,  with  run- 
ning-strings at  neck  and  waist,  was  queer  and 
shapeless,  even  judged  by  village  standards  in 
the  New  England  of  1817.  Her  movements  were 
impulsive  and  ungainly  and  her  gait  awkward. 
But  it  was  not  the  crudity,  but  the  power,  of  the 
new-comer  that  impressed  people.  Squire  White's 
gentle  daughter,  the  slender,  graceful  Amanda, 
gave  the  loyalty  of  her  best  friendship  to  this 
interesting,  ardent  schoolmate  from  the  hill  farm. 

"She  is  more  alive  than  any  one  I  know.  Fa- 
ther," said  the  girl,  in  explanation  of  her  prefer- 
ence. "Vou  never  see  her  odd  dress  and  sudden 
ways  when  once  you  have  looked  into  her  face 
and  talked  to  her.  Her  face  seems  lighted  from 
within— it  is  n't  just  her  bright  color  and  red- 
gold  curls;  it  is  n't  even  her  merry  laugh.  I 
can't  explain  what  I  mean,  but  it  seems  as  if  her 
life  touches  mine  — and  it  's  such  a  big,  warm, 
beautiful  life  !" 

The  traditions  of  this  New  England  village 
long  kept  the  memory  of  her  first  recitation.     On 


b'riday  she  had  Ijeeii  given  the  first  lesson  of 
.\dams's  Latin  grammar  to  commit  to  memory. 
When  she  was  called  up  early  Monday  afternoon, 
she  began  to  recite  fluently  declensions  and  con 
jugations  without  i)ause,  until,  as  the  daylight 
waned,  the  whole  of  the  Latin  grammar  passed  in 
review  before  the  speechless  teacher  and  dazzled, 
admiring  pupils. 

"How  did  you  ever  do  it?  How  could  your 
head  hold  it  all?"  demanded  .Amanda,  with  a 
gasp,  as  they  walked  home  together. 

"Well,  really,  I  11  have  to  own  up,"  said  Mary, 
with  some  reluctance;  "I  studied  all  day  Sunday! 
It  was  n't  so  very  hard,  though.  I  soon  saw  where 
the  changes  in  the  conjugations  came  in,  and  the 
syntax  rules  are  much  like  English  grammar.'' 
Studying  was  never  hard  work  to  .Marv,  be- 
cause she  could  at  a  moment's  notice  put  all  her 
iittention  on  the  thing  at  hand.  Her  busy  child- 
hood had  taught  her  to  attack  a  task  at  once, 
while  others  were  frequently  spending  their  time 
thinking  and  talking  about  doing  it. 

It  seemed  as  if  she  never  knew  what  it  was  to 
be  tired.  She  appeared  to  have  a  boundless  store 
of  strength  and  enthusiasm,  as  if,  through  all  her 
growing  years,  she  had  made  over  into  the  very 
fiber  of  her  being  the  energy  of  the  life-giving 
sunshine  and  the  patience  of  the  enduring  hills. 
Time  must  be  used  wisely  when  all  one's  little 
hoard  of  savings  will  only  pay  tuition  for  one  pre- 
cious term.  Her  board  was  paid  with  two  cover- 
lets, spun,  dyed,  and  woven  by  her  own  hands. 

On  the  day  when  she  thought  she  must  bid 
farewell  to  .Ashfield  .Academy  the  trustees  voted 
her  free  tuition,  a  gift  which,  as  pupil-teacher, 
she  did  her  best  to  repay.  The  hospitable  doors 
of  Squire  White's  dignified  residence  were 
thrown  open  to  his  daughter's  chosen  friend,  and 
in  this  second  home  she  readily  absorbed  the 
ways  of  gracious  living— the  niceties  and  refine- 
ments of  dress  and  manners  for  which  there  had 
been  no  time  in  the  busy  farm-house. 

When  the  course  at  the  academy  was  com- 
pleted, the  power  of  her  eager  spirit  and  evident 
gifts  led  Squire  White  to  offer  her  the  means  to 
go  with  his  daughter  to  Byfield  Seminary  near 
Boston,  the  school  conducted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Em- 
erson, who  believed  that  young  women,  no  less 
than  their  brothers,  should  have  an  opportunity 
for  higher  instruction.  In  those  days  before  col- 
leges for  women  or  normal  schools,  he  dreamed 
of  doing  something  toward  giving  worthy  jjrepa- 
ration  to  future  teachers.  It  was  through  the 
teaching  and  inspiration  of  this  cultured  Harvard 
scholar  and  large-hearted  man  that  Mary  Lyon 
learned  to  know  the  meaning  of  life,  and  to  un- 
derstand  aright  the   longings  of  her  own   soul. 
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Y'ears  afterward  she  said:  "In  my  youth  I  had 
much  vigor  — was  always  aspiring  after  some- 
thinaf.  I  called  it  longing  to  study,  hut  had  few 
to  direct  me.  (Jne  teacher  I  shall  always  remem- 
hcr.  He  taught  me  that  education  was  to  fit  one 
to  do  good." 

On  leaving  Byfield  Seminary,  Miss  Lyon  began 
her  life-work  of  teaching.  But  with  all  her  prepa- 
ration for  doing  and  her  intense  desire  to  do,  she 
did  not  at  first  succeed.  When  tenijited  to  give  up 
in  discouragement,  she  said  to  herself:  "I  know 
that  good  teachers  are  needed,  and  that  I  ought  to' 
teach.    '.Ml  that  ought  to  be  done  can  be  done.'  " 

To  one  who  worked  earnestly  in  that  spirit, 
success  was  sure.  Five  years  later,  two  towns 
were  vying  with  each  other  to  secure  her  as  a 
teacher  in  their  academies  for  young  ladies.  For 
some  lime  she  taught  at  Derry,  New  Hampshire, 
during  the  warm  months,  going  to  her  beloved 
Ashfield  for  the  winter  term.  Wherever  she  was 
she  drew  pupils  from  the  surrounding  towns  and 
even  from  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State. 
Teachers  left  their  schools  to  gather  about  her. 
She  had  the  power  to  communicate  something  of 
her  own  enthusiasm  and  vitality.  Bright  eyes 
and  alert  faces  testified  to  her  power  to  quicken 
thought  and  to  create  an  appetite  for  knowledge. 

At  this  time  all  the  schools  for  girls,  like  the 
A.shfield  .Xcademy  and  Mr.  Emerson's  seminary 
at  Byfield,  were  entirely  dependent  upon  the  en- 
terprise and  ideals  of  individuals.  There  were 
no  colleges  with  buildings  and  equipment,  such  as 
furnished  ilormitories,  libraries,  and  laboratories, 
belonging  to  the  work  and  the  future.  In  the 
case  of  the  most  successful  schools  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  they  would  endure  beyond  the 
lifetime  of  those  whose  interest  created  them. 

Miss  Lyon  taught  hajipily  for  several  years, 
often  buying  books  of  reference  and  material  for 
practical   illustration   out  of  her  slender  salary. 

As  experience  came  with  the  years,  however, 
as  she  saw  schools  where  a  hundred  young  wo- 
men were  crowded  into  one  room  without  black- 
hoards,  globes,  maps,  and  other  necessaries  of  in- 
struction, she  realized  that  something  must  be 
done  to  secure  higher  schools  for  girls,  that  would 
have  the  requisite  material  equipment  for  the 
present  and  security  for  the  future.  "We  must 
provide  a  college  for  young  women  on  the  same 
conditions  as  those  for  men,  with  publicly  owned 
buildings  and  fixed  standards  of  work,"  she  said. 

This  idea  could  appeal  to  most  people  of  that 
day  only  as  a  strange,  extravagant,  and  danger- 
ous notion.  Harvard  and  ^'ale  existed  to  pre- 
])are  men  to  be  ministers,  doctors,  and  lawyers. 
Did  women  expect  to  thrust  themselves  into  the 
professions?     Why  should  they  want  the  learning 


of  men?  It  could  do  nothing  but  make  them  un- 
fit for  their  proper  life  in  the  home.  Who  had 
ever  heard  of  a  college  for  girls !  What  is  un- 
heard of  is  to  most  people  manifestly  absurd. 

To  Mary  Lyon,  however,  difficulties  were  op- 
portunities for  truer  effort  and  greater  service. 
She  had,  besides,  a  faith  in  a  higher  power— in 
a  Divine  Builder  of  "houses  not  made  with 
hands"  — and  those  who  looked  into  her  earnest 
Ijlue  eyes,  bright  with  courage,  deep  with  under- 
standing, could  not  but  feel  that  she  had  the 
prophet's  vision.  It  was  as  if  she  had  power  to 
divine  the  difference  between  the  difficult  and  the 
impossible,  and,  know'ing  that,  her  faith  in  the 
outcome   of   her   work   was    founded   on   a   rock. 

It  took  this  faith  and  hope,  together  with  an 
tmfailing  charity  for  the  lack  of  vision  in  others 
and  an  ever-present  sense  of  humor,  to  carry 
Mary  Lyon  through  the  task  to  which  she  now 
set  herself.  She  was  determined  to  open  people's 
eyes  to  the  need  of  giving  girls  a  chance  for  a 
training  that  would  fit  them  for  more  useful  liv- 
ing by  making  them  better  teachers,  wiser  home- 
makers,  and,  in  their  own  right,  happier  human 
beings.  She  must  not  only  convince  the  con- 
servative men  and  women  of  her  day  that  edu- 
cation could  do  these  things,  but  she  must  make 
that  conviction  so  strong  that  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  give  of  their  hard-earned  sub.stance  to 
help  along  the  good  work. 

Those  were  not  the  days  of  large  fortunes. 
Miss  Lyon  could  not  depend  upon  winning  the 
interest  of  a  few  powerful  benefactors.  She 
must  enlist  the  support  of  the  many  who  would 
be  willing  to  share  their  little.  She  must  per- 
force have  the  hardihood  of  the  pioneer,  no  less 
than  the  vision  of  the  seer,  to  enable  her  to  meet 
the  problems,  trials,  and  rebuffs  she  had  to  face. 

"I  learned  twenty  years  ago  not  to  get  out  of 
patience,"  she  once  said  to  .some  one  who  mar- 
veled at  the  unwearied  good-humor  with  which 
she  met  the  most  exasperating  circumstances. 

First  enlisting  the  assistance  of  a  few  earnest 
men  to  serve  as  trustees  and  promoters  of  the 
cause,  she,  herself,  traveled  from  town  to  town, 
from  village  to  village,  and  from  house  to  house, 
telling  over  and  over  again  the  story  of  the 
Mount  Holyoke  to  be,  and  w^hat  it  was  to  mean 
to  the  daughters  of  New  England.  I'or  the  site 
in  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  had  been  early 
selected,  and  the  name  of  the  neighboring  height, 
overlooking  the  Connecticut  River,  chosen  by  the 
girl  who  was  born  in  the  hills  and  who  believed 
that  it  was  good  to  climli. 

"I  wander  about  without  a  home,"  she  wrote  to 
her  mother,  "and  .scarcely  know  one  week  where 
I  shall  be  the  next." 
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All  of  Iier  journeying  was  by  stage,  for  at  iliat 
time  the  only  railroad  in  Xew  England  was  the 
one,  not  yet  completed,  connecting  Boston  with 
Worcester  and  Lowell.  To  those  who  feared 
that  even  her  robust  health  and  radiant  spirit 
could  not  long  endure  the  strain  of  such  a  lite. 
she  said:  "Our  personal  comforts  are  delightful, 
but  not  essential.  Mount 
Holyoke  means  more  than 
meat  and  sleep.  Had  I  a 
thousand  lives,  I  would  sacri- 
fice them  all  in  suffering 
and  hardship  for  its  sake." 

During  these  years  Miss 
Lyon  abundantly  proved  that 
the  pioneer  does  not  live  by 
bread,  alone.  Only  by  the 
vision  of  what  his  struggles 
will  mean  to  those  who  come 
after  to  profit  by  his  labors 
is  his  zeal  fed.  It  seemed  at 
the  time  when  Mount  Hol- 
yoke was  only  a  dream  of 
what  might  be.  and  in  the 
anxious  days  of  breaking 
ground  which  followed,  that 
Miss  Lyon's  faith  that  diffi- 
culties are  only  opportunities 
in  disguise  was  tried  to  the 
utmost.  Just  when  her  en- 
thusiasm was  arousing  in  the 
frugal,  thrifty  Xew  Eng- 
landers  a  desire  to  give,  out 
of  their  slender  savings,  a 
great  financial  jianic  swcjit 
the  country. 

Miss  Lyon's  friends  shook 
their  heads.  "You  will  have 
to  wait  for  better  times." 
they  said.  "The  undertak- 
ing is  impossible  just  now   ' 

"When  a  thing  ought  to  be 
done,  it  cannot  be  impos- 
sible," replied  Miss  Lyon. 
"Now  is  the  only  word  that 
belongs  to  us ;  with  the 
afterwhile   we   have    nothing   to   do." 

In  that  spirit  she  went  on,  and  in  that  spirit 
girls  who  had  been  her  pupils  gave  of  their  little 
stipends  earned  by  leaching,  and  the  mothers  of 
girls  gave  of  the  money  earned  by  selling  eggs 
and  braiding  palm-leaf  hats. 

"Don't  think  any  gift  too  small,"  said  Miss 
Lyon.  "I  want  the  twenties  and  the  fifties,  but 
the  dollars  and  the  half-dollars,  with  prayer,  go 
a  long  way." 

So    Mount    Holyoke    was   built    on    faith    and 


prayer  and  the  gifts  of  the  many  who  believed 
that  the  time  cried  out  for  a  means  of  educating 
girls  who  longed  for  a  better  training.  One  hard- 
working farmer  with  five  sons  to  educate  gave  a 
hundred  dollars.  T  have  no  daughters  of  my 
own,"  he  said,  "but  I  want  to  help  give  the 
daughters   of    .America   the   chance   they   should 
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have  along  with  the  boys."  Two  delicate  gentle- 
women who  had  lost  their  little  property  in  the 
panic,  earned  with  their  own  hands  the  money 
they  had  pledged  to  the  college. 

Even  Miss  Lyon's  splendid  optimism  had.  how- 
ever, some  chill  encounters  with  small-minded- 
ness in  people  who  were  not  seldom  those  of 
large  opportunities.  Once  when  she  had  jour- 
neyed a  considerable  distance  to  lay  her  plans 
before  a  family  of  wealth  and  influence  in  the 
community,  she  returned  to  her  friends  with  a 
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shadc  of  thought  on  her  cheerful  brow.  "Yes, 
it  is  all  true,  just  as  I  was  told,"  she  said  as  if  to 
herself.  "They  live  in  a  costly  house,  it  is  full 
of  costly  things,  they  wear  costly  clothes,— but 
oh,  they  're  little  bits  of  folks!" 

JMiss  Lyon,  herself,  gave  to  the  work  not  only 
her  entire  capital  of  physical  strength  and  her 
gifts  of  heart  and  mind,  but  also  her  small  sav- 
ings, which  had  been  somewhat  increased  by  Mr. 
White's  prudent  investments.  And  for  the  future 
she  offered  her  services  on  the  same  conditions 
as  those  of  the  missionary— the  means  of  simple 
livelihood  and  the  joy  of  the  work, 

"!Mount  Holyoke  is  designed  to  cultivate  the 
missionary  spirit  among  its  pupils."  declared  an 
early  circular,  "that  they  may  live  for  God  ninl 
do  something:" 

Always  Miss  Lyon  emphasized  the  ideal  of  an 
education  that  should  be  a  training  for  service. 
To  this  end  she  decided  upon  the  expedient  of 
cooperative  housework  to  reduce  running  ex- 
penses, to  develop  responsibility,  and  to  provide 
healthful  physical  exercise.  Long  before  the 
day  of  gymnasiums  and  active  sports,  this  educa- 
tor recognized  the  need  of  balanced  development 
of  physical  as  well  as  mental  habits. 

"We  need  to  introduce  wise  and  healthy  ideals 
not  only  into  our  minds,  but  into  our  mu.scles," 
she  said.  'Flesides,  there  is  no  discipline  so  valu- 
able as  that  which  comes  from  fitting  our  labors 
into  the  work  of  others  for  a  common  good." 

One  difficulty  after  another  was  met  and  van- 
quished. When  the  digging  for  the  foundation 
of  the  first  buiJding  was  actually  under  way, 
quicksand  was  discovered  and  another  location 
had  to  be  chosen.  Then  it  appeared  that  the 
bricks  were  faulty,  which  led  to  another  delay. 
After  the  work  was  resumed  and  all  was  ajjpar- 
ently  .going  well,  the  walls  suddenly  collapsed. 
"Then,"  sriid  the  man  in  charge.  "I  did  dread  to 


TMK    LUfKAKV,    MOL.M    HtJLVuKE    CDLUKGE. 
To  the  north  of  the  Mary  Lyon  Chapel. 

see  Miss  Lyon.  Now.  thought  L  she  will  be  dis- 
couraged." 

-As  he  hurried  toward  the  ruins,  however, 
whom  should  he  meet  but  Miss  Lyon  herself, 
smiling  radiantly!  "How  fortunate  it  is  that  it 
happened  while  the  men  were  at  breakfast !"  she 
exclaimed.  "I  understand  that  no  one  has  been 
injured  !" 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  a  bright  October 
day  that  seemed  to  have  turned  all  the  gray  chill 
of  the  dying  year  into  a  golden  promise  of  bud- 
ding life  after  the  time  of  frost. 

"The  stones  and  brick  and  mortar  speak  a  lan- 
guage which  vibrates  through  my  soul."  said  Miss 
Lyon.  "I  have  indeed  lived  to  see  the  time  when 
a  body  of  gentlemen  have  ventured  to  lay  the 
corner-stone  of  an  edifice  which  will  cost  about 
fifteen  thousand  dollars— and  for  an  institution 
for  women!  Surely  the. Lord  hath  remembered 
our  low  estate.  The  work  will  not  stop  with  this 
foundation.  Our  enterprise  may  have  to  strug- 
gle through  embarrassments  for  years,  but  its 
influence  will  be  felt." 

How  lovingly  she  watched  the  work  go  on ! 
When  the  interior  was  under  way,  how  carefully 
she  considered  each  detail  of  closets,  shelves, 
and  general  arrangements  for  comfort  and  con- 
venience !  When  the  question  of  equipment  be- 
came urgent,  how  she  worked  to  create  an  inter- 
est that  should  express  itself  in  gilts  of  bedroom 
furnishings,  curtains,  crockery,  and  kitchen-ware, 
as  well  as  books,  desks,  chairs,  and  laboratory 
material.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  contribu- 
tions and  donations  were  w^elcomed.  One  was 
reminded  of  the  way  pioneer  Harvard  was  at 
first  supported  by  gifts  of  "a  cow  or  a  sheep, 
corn  or  salt,  a  piece  of  cloth  or  of  silver  pl|ite." 

Os  the  eighth  of  November.  1837.  the  day  that 
Mount  Holyoke  opened  its  doors,  all  was  excite- 
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ment  in  South  Iladlcy.  Stages  aiiJ  "private  car- 
riages had  for  two  days  been  arriving  with  road- 
weary,  but  eager,  young  women.  The  sound  of 
hannners  greeted  their  ears.  It  appeared  that  all 
the  men.  young  and  old,  of  the  countryside  had 
been  pressed  into  service.  Some  were  tacking 
down  carpet  or  matting,  others  were  carrying 
trunks,  unloading  furniture,  and  putting  up  beds. 
i\Iiss  Lyon  seemed  to  be  everywhere,  greeting 
each  new-comer  with  a  word  that  showed  that 
she  already  knew  her  as  an  individual,  putting 
the  shy  and  homesick  girls  to  work,  taking  a  cup 
of  tea  to  one  who  was  overtired  from  her  jour- 
ney, and  directing  the  ])lacing  of  furniture  and 
the  unpacking  of  supplies. 

It  might  well  have  seemed  to  those  first  arriv- 
als that  they  must  live  through  a  period  of  prepa- 
ration before  a  reluctant  beginning  of  regular 
work  could  be  achieved,  but  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  noise  of  house-settling  and  the  fever  of  un- 
completed entrance  examinations  the  opening  bell 
sounded  on  schedule  time  and  classes  began  at 
once.  \\'hat  seemed,  at  first  glance,  hopeless  con- 
fusion became  ordered  and  stimulating  activity 
through  the  generalship  and  inspiration  of  one 
woman  whose  watchword  was:  "Do  the  best  you 
can  iwzv.  Do  not  lose  one  golden  opportunity  for 
doing  by  mere  getting  ready  to  do  something. 
Remember,  what  ought  to  be  done  can  be  done.'' 

This  spirit  of  assured  power— the  will  to  do- 
became  the  spirit  of  those  who  worked  with  her. 
and  was  in  time  recognized  as  '"the  Mount  Hol- 
yoke  spirit." 

"I  can  see  Miss  Lyon  now  as  vividly  as  if  it 
were  only  yesterday  that  I  arrived,  tired,  hun- 
gry, and  fearful,  into  the  strange  new  world  of 
the  seminary,"  said  a  white-haired  grandmother, 
her  spectacles  growing  misty  as  she  looked  back 
across  the  sixty-odd  years  that  separated  her 
from  the  experience  that  she  was  recalling. 


"Tell  me  what  you  remember  most  about  her," 
urged  her  vivacious  granddaughter,  a  Mount  Ilol- 
yoke  freshman,  home  for  Christmas  vacation. 
"Was  she  really  such  a  wonderful  person  as  they 
all  say  she  was?" 

"Many  ])ictures  come  to  me  of  Miss  Lyon  that 
are  much  more  vivid  than  those  of  people  I  saw 
yesterday,"  pondered  the  grandmother.  "But  it 
was,  I  think,  in  morning  exercises  in  seminary 
hall  that  .she  impressed  us  most.  Those  who  lis- 
tened to  her  earnest  words  and  looked  into  her 
face  alight  with  feeling  could  not  but  remember. 
Her  large  blue  eyes  looked  down  upon  us  as  if 
she  held  us  all  in  her  heart.  What  was  the  se- 
cret of  her  power?  My  dear,  she  7vas  pOK'cr. 
W\  that  she  taught,  she  was.  And  so  while  her 
W'ords  awakened,  her  example — the  life-giving 
touch  of  her  life— gave  power  to  do  and  to  en- 
dure." 

The  young  girl's  bright 
thoughtfully  toward  the  fire, 
shone  in  her  eyes  was  more  than  the  reflected 
glow  from  the  cheerful  logs.  "It  is  good  to  think 
that  a  woman  can  live  like  that  in  her  work,"  she 
ventured  softly. 

The  grandmother's  face  showed  an  answering 
glow.  "There  are  some  things  that  cannot  grow 
old  and  die,''  she  said.  "One  of  them  is  a  spirit 
like  Mary  Lyon's.  When  they  told  us  that  she 
had  died,  we  knew  that  only  her  bodily  presence 
had  been  removed.  She  still  lived  in  our  midst — 
we  heard  the  ring  of  her  voice  in  the  words  we 
read,  in  the  words  our  hearts  told  us  she  would 
say;  we  even  heard  the  ring  of  her  laugh  !  And 
to-day  you  may  be  sure  that  the  woman-pioneer 
who  had  the  faith  to  plant  the  first  college  for 
women  in  America,  lives  by  that  faith,  not  only 
in  her  own  Mount  Holyoke,  but  in  the  larger 
lives  of  all  the  women  who  have  profited  by  her 
labors." 


face    was    turned 
but   the   light   that 
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Had  the  authorities  at  the  Grand  Central  Depot 
but  known  what  they  now  know  about  boys  and 
girls  going  to  camp,  all  the  mix-up  might  have 
been  avoided.  .As  it  was,  they  had  not  yet  found, 
at  that  big  new  terminal  in  Xew  York,  what  all 
this  camp  business  was  about.  And  that  was  why 
Betty  Brown  came  near  being  left  behind  when 
Camp  B.  boarded  the  While  Mountain  l-'xpress 
one  hot  morning  in  June. 

Camp  B.  had  arranged  to  meet  the  chaperon  at 
the  information  desk.  But  when  Betty  and  her 
grandmother  arrived  at  the  Grand  Central,  all 
breathless  and  perspiring  and  just  a  little  late, 
they  found  the  station  a  swarming  mass  of  girls 
and  boys,  mothers  and  fathers,  grandmothers, 
uncles,  cousins,  and  aunts:  and  when,  by  dint  of 
nnich  pushing.  Betty  finally  succeeded  in  jostling 
her  way  through  the  mob  to  the  information  desk, 
it  was  only  to  find  herself  hopelessly  separated 
from  her  grandmother  and,locked  tight  in  a  jam 
of  girls,  chaperons,  and  suitcases,  while  the  clock 
hands   were   dangerously   near   to   train-time. 

It  was  a  desperate  moment ;  for  had  the  party 
gone  without  her.  Betty  would  have  had  to  give 
up  going  to  camp   for  the  summer.     Something 


had  to  happen  !  .\nd  it  did.  She  never  knew 
just  how.  but  all  of  a  sudden  something  gave  way, 
the  jam  loo.sened.  and  the  next  moment  she  found 
herself  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  with  a  signifi- 
cant bit  of  blue  ribbon,  the  badge  of  Camp  B., 
fluttering  right  under  her  nose.  It  was  attached 
to  Miss  Mills,  the  head  councilor,  making  a  last 
frantic  search  for  the  councilor  with  the  block 
ticket,  who  had  disappeared  in  the  crowd  to  find 
Betty.  They  seized  her  just  in  time,  and  every- 
thing turned  out  all  right,  for  her  grandmother 
had  found  her  way  to  the  gates  and  was  waiting 
there  with  the  Camp  B.  girls.  In  a  moment,  with 
a  single  punch  of  the  block  ticket,  every  one  was 
pushed  through  the  gates,  and  the  next  thing  they 
knew  they  were  moving  swiftly  out  into  the  open. 
It  seems  as  though  everybody  has  wakened  up 
to  the  situation  now,  even  the  railroad  people. 
For  instead  of  permitting  everybody  to  use  the 
information  desk  as  a  meeting-place,  they  have 
provided  a  separate  place  for  each  camp :  and 
now^  a  dozen  camps  can  start  the  same  day  for 
the  mountains  or  the  sea-shore,  with  no  more 
crowding  or  mix-up  than  there  would  be  for 
the    National    Republican   Convention. 
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As  far  as  boys  are  concerned.  caiTIf)ing  may  be 
as  popular  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  it  is 
in  the  East,  but  most  of  the  girls'  camps  are 
found  in  Xew  lingland.  And  perhaps  because 
the  first  ones  started  there,  or  for  reasons  which 
we  will  discuss  later,  the 
greatest  number  is  found  in 
the  mountain  and  lake  regions 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  \'erniont.  This  will  not 
always  be  the  case,  for  the 
Western  girls  are  beginning 
to  have  camps  of  their  own. 
from  Michigan  all  the  way  out 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  There 
are  a  few  in  the  South,  too, 
the  latest  of  which  is  a  winter 
camp  in  Florida.  Besides,  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls  are  making 
camping  the  popular  thing  all 
over  the  country.  So,  since 
there  are  so  many  others, 
we  will  leave  Betty  Brown  and  Camp  B.  to  find 
out  something  about  camps  in  general. 

There  are  camps  where  girls  can  go  for  only 
two  weeks  any  time  during  the  summer,  where 
they  sleep  in  the  open,  have  camp-fires  and  out- 
door sports;  but  those  we  are  considering  just 
now  have  a  specified  term,  beginning  the  last  of 
June  or  the  first  of  July  and  continuing  through 
nine  weeks  till  the  first  of  September,  and  the 
activities  are  arranged  in  regular  progression 
through  the  summer,  with  final  honors  at  the  end. 


the  first  warm  breeze  wafted  in  through  the 
school-room  window,  and  grows  stronger  as  the 
growing  longing  for  outdoors  helps  to  increase 
the  dullness  of  books  and  lessons  and  final  exam- 
inations.    It  lures  you  by  whispers  of  cool  places 


A    <  AMI'    IN    TIIK    IMNK    WOODS   OF    MICHIGAN 


Camp  opens  very  soon  after  school  closes. 
Long  before  that,  —  if  you  are  an  old  camp  girl, 
at  least,  — it  begins  to  call.    The  call  comes  with 


FUX   AT  A   SE.VSHOKE   CAMP. 

and  thrilling  adventures.  Its  effect  is  somewhat 
like  the  day-dreams  of  Pcnrod.  when  he  found 
himself  flying  lightly  over  the  heads  of  all  his 
troubles  while  the  class  below  was  laboring 
through  a  stupid  recitation.  Only  you  may  feel 
yourself  making  a  sjilashing  dive  from  Caesar's 
bridge,  or  climbing  to  the  top  of  an  acute  angle 
in  the  geometry. 

One  very  exciting  thing  about  the  opening  of 
camp  is  that  everybody  arrives  at  once — or  at 
least  on  the  same  day.  Imagine  the  commotion 
in  any  particular  camp  when 
they  all  get  there  — girls  and 
councilors  from  all  parts, 
pouring  in,  load  after  load, 
from  the  different  trains ! 
Can  you  hear  the  cheers  and 
singing  as  they  come  up  the 
road,  the  "Wonderful  to  be 
back  !"■  and.  "Why.  there  's 
Dot !"  and.  "Thought  I  should 
never  get  here  !"  —  everybody 
keyed  up  to  the  top  notch  of 
e.xcitement  and  anticipation. 
Small  wonder  no  one  lives  up 
to  the  family  expectations  by 
getting  homesick. 

.\fter   it   has   all    subsided, 
the   first   and   most   important 
thing  for  the  camper  is  to  find 
out  who  are  to  be  her  tent- 
mates — or  shack-mates,  as  the 
case  may  be.     Every  one  rushes  to  the  bulletin- 
board  to  find  out,  before  .she  is  even  willing  to 
relinquish  her  bag  and  tennis-racket.     That  board 
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has  news  as  radical  and  startling  as  the  news 
from  the  Stock  Exchange  at  the  time  of  the 
"leak,''  and  the  melee  begins  all  over  again  when 
Betty  finds  she  's  to  be  in  the  same  tent  with  Dot. 
and  gives  her  a  wild  hug,  with  a  shriek  added; 
some  one  else  finds  herself  in  the  same  tent  with 
her  favorite  councilor  and  makes  it  known 
loudly;  while  four  older  girls  dance  in  a  frenzy 
on  finding  themselves  placed  on  their  honor  in  a 
much-desired  shack  by  themselves.  Every  one 
gives  way  to  an  outburst  of  feeling  that  at  home 
would  have  been  repressed  with  "  'Sh-h  !  The 
neighbors  will  hear  you  !"  .And  the  joy  of  it  is, 
camp  has  no  neighbors. 

(letting  settled  takes  less  time  than   it  does  to 


you  walk.  Vou  are  buoyed  up  over  the  rocks 
and  stones,  hills  and  hollows  like— well,  again  it 
is  a  good  deal  like  the  flying  Pcnrod.  Vou  never 
want  to  go  back  to  city  clothes. 

Once  settled  and  in  camp  costume,  you  can 
hardly  wait  to  look  around.  Let  us  take  Camp  B. 
for  an  example  of  what  a  camp  looks  like.  It  was 
lietty  Brown,  the  girl  that  made  the  sensation  at 
starting,  who  showed  Marjorie,  a  new  girl, 
around  camp  the  first  morning.  She  came  along 
to  Marjorie's  tent  just  as  she  w-as  struggling  with 
a  bumpy  place  in  her  cot  and  straightening  her 
shelves  for  inspection.  "Come  along."  urged 
Betty,  "let  your  shelves  go.  We  have  barely  time 
enough  as  it  is  to  get  around  on  the  run  before 
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tell  it.  since  about  all  there  is  to  it  is  pulling 
out  of  a  steamer-trunk  certain  necessities  of  the 
simple  life,  such  as  a  heavy  sweater  and  night- 
clothes,  a  bath-robe,  a  few  (very  few)  toilet  arti- 
cles, some  shoes,  and  the  jihotographs  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  putting  them  away  on  shelves  along  with 
the  like  belongings  of  three  other  people  (blank- 
ets having  already  been  put  on  the  bed  by  kind 
hands,  and  things  not  required  at  the  moment  re- 
maining in  the  steamer-trunk  in  the  middle  of 
the  tent). 

N'es,  there  is  one  thing  more.  .\sk  a  new  girl 
the  first  day  what  she  likes  be.st  about  camp,  and 
she  will  say,  "The  costume."  She  never  knew  be- 
fore what  a  difference  clothes  could  make— ex- 
actly the  difference  it  makes  to  the  butterfly  in 
leaving  the  chrysalis  to  flit  about  in  the  open.  Just 
exchange  your  stiff  high  heels  for  soft  springy 
soles,  your  troublesome  skirts  and  waists  for 
bloomers  and  a  middy  blouse,  your  combs  and 
hair-ribbons  for  loose  braids,  and  you  will  say 
the  same  thing.  You  will  find  all  your  movements 
are  elastic  and  you  yourself  strangely  li.ght  and 
springy,  seeming  barely  to  touch  the  ground  when 


the  bugle."  So  the  shelves  were  left  to  be  marked 
"B  minus,"  while  Marjorie  was  dragged  off  on  a 
hurried  tour  of  inspection. 

The  Ikmgalow.  a  jiicturesque  building,  having  a 
beautiful  view  over  the  lake,  with  inviting,  broad 
piazzas  and  wide  doorways,  was  near  at  hand, 
so  they  peeked  in  there  first.  They  found  the 
inside  was  one  big  room  with  a  generous  fire- 
I)lace  and  box  seats  around  the  walls.  "The  place 
where  everything  goes  on."  Betty  explained,  as 
they  went  on  toward  the  house,  an  old-fashioned 
farm-house,  white,  with  green  shutters  and  long 
porches  across  the  front.  They  ran  through  the 
kitchen,  where  Jennie  was  baking  cookies,  before 
she  could  catch  them,  through  the  laundry,  dry- 
ing-room, and  office,  and  up  to  the  attic,  where 
they  found  yesterday's  traveling  suits  and  hats 
put  away  in  long  rows.  How  queer  they  looked 
already  in  camp  surroundings  !  Downstairs,  the 
living-rooii),  with  books,  piano,  and  fireplace, 
looked  inviting  to  Marjorie.  but  Betty  was  in  such 
a  hurry ! 

Next  came  the  barn.  Seeing  a  crowd  of  girls 
gathering  there,  they  started  on  a  run  to  sign  up. 
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But  it  was  too  late,  for  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  barn  door  the  last  horse  had  been  taken  for 
the  morning  ride. 

Joining  the  crowd,  they  strolled  over  to  the 
athletic  field,  from  which  Marjorie  could  see  the 
whole  camp  at  once — the  old  farm-house  she  had 
just  left,  the  roof  of  the  Bungalow  beyond,  and, 
hack  of  these,  the  tent  row-s  on  the  edge  of  a  pine 
grove;  then  out  beyond  it  all,  the  beautiful  lake, 
with  stretches  of  farm  and  woodland  on  the  op- 
posite shore.  The  field  itself  had  everything 
heart  could  wish  — tennis-  and  basket-ball-courts, 
a  big  level  stretch  for  baseball,  and  best  of  all,  at 
that  moment,  a  set  of  enthusiastic  fellow-camp- 
ers, good  sports  every  one  and  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  come  out  and  make  up  a  team. 


the  Bungalow  for  assembly.  Camp  B.  is  one  of 
the  camps  where  they  have  short  chapel  exercises 
every  morning,  as  they  do  at  college.  The  camp- 
ers love  the  short  service  with  a  hymn,  such  as, 
"My  God,  I  thank  Thee  Who  hast  made  the  world 
so  bright,"  scripture,  and  prayer  before  the  day 
starts  in  full  swang.  They  love  to  linger,  too, 
after  the  announcements,  to  sing  camp  songs. 
Marjorie  will  never  forget  the  singing,  but  we 
shall  hear  about  that  another  time. 

The  camp  routine  that  you  read  about  in  the 
catalogues  is  not  one  bit  dull,  as  routine  is  usually 
supposed  to  be.  All  day  long,  gay,  joyous  notes 
from  the  bugle  give  the  signal  to  go  on  from 
something  interesting  to  something  more  thrill- 
ing.    The  first  thing  in  the  morning  they  break 
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But  they  did  not  get  to  the  swimming-pier,  for 
just  then  the  loud  clear  notes  of  the  bugle 
sounded,  and  every  one  rushed  pell-mell  over  to 


through  your  slumbers  and  rout  you  out  of  bed. 
Ten  minutes  later  they  send  you  bounding  along 
in  whatever  garb  you  can  manage  in  that  short 
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time  (no  matter  if  it  "s  only  a  bathing-suit,  for 
then  you  can  take  a  dip  afterward) —to  join  the 
camp  at  calisthenics  in  "Up !  Side !  Down !" 
The  breakfast  bugle  gives  a  five-minute  warning, 
leaving  no  excuse  for  stragglers.  Half  an  hour 
after  breakfast  its  clear  call  rings  out  for  as- 
sembly. Then  the  bugler,  who  is  often  a  camp 
girl,  hangs  up  her  beloved  horn,  while  the  camj) 


TENT-M.\TES   AND    VISITORS, 

goes  on  from  assembly  to  the  fascinations  of 
handicrafts— making  baskets,  tooling  leather, 
modeling  from  clay,  designing  stencils  for  pil- 
lows and  curtains,  or  making  silver  rings  and 
bracelets.  Then,  at  the  most  absorbing  moment. 
a  sudden  loud  blast  announces  swimming. 

And  so  on  through  the  whole  day  the  merry 
horn  regulates  all  the  hours  and  helps  you  to  ac- 
complish so  much.  It  calls  from  swimming  to 
dinner,  from  an  hilarious  dinner-hour  to  a  "quiet 
hour,"  with  every  one  in  her  tent  for  "forty 
winks,"  or  at  least  an  hour's  quiet  for  the  sake 
of  other  forty-winkers;  from  quiet  hour  to  an 
entire  afternoon  and  evening  free  for  any  kind 
of  fun;  then,  when  it  's  all  over,  at  the  end  of 
the  long  twilight,  having  gathered  in  the  last 
straggler  from  the  hillside  and  lake,  it  sends 
forth  the  soft  silvery  notes  of  "taps,"  to  die  away 
over  a  quiet  canij). 

Afternoons  and  evenings  at  camp  are  filletl  with 
all  kinds  of  fun.  The  loud  peal  from  the  bugle  at 
the  end  of  quiet  hour  is  answered  by  a  whoop, 
followed  by  a  general  hubbub  and  a  great  deal 
of  running  back  and  forth.  In  one  tent  a  dozen 
girls  are  crowded  on  somebody's  cot  w-hile  wait- 
ing for  the  owner  to  put  on  her  tramjiing  shoes. 


while  next  door  two  chums  are  collecting  pillows 
for  a  quiet  paddle  on  the  lake  by  themselves. 
Everybody  has  an  appointment  with  some  one 
else,  and  the  camp  scatters  in  groups.  Within 
five  minutes  every  tent  is  vacant. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  do  on  a  quiet 
afternoon;  that  is,  when  nothing  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  whole  camp.  It  is  the  time  for  a 
hike  to  the  village  with  a 
good  crowd  and  a  popular 
councilor ;  or.  with  a  smaller 
party,  to  explore  the  region  — 
to  climb  to  the  tops  of  hills 
and  clift's;  to  follow  up  the 
little  brooks  to  waterfalls; 
or.  on  the  sea-shore  to  visit 
the  beaches  and  fishing- 
stations.  Paddling  is  only 
for  those  who  have  demon- 
strated that  they  can  handle 
a  canoe  and  keep  above  water 
for  twenty  minutes  by  pass- 
ing the  canoe  test,  but  there 
are  the  rowboats.  When  a 
cool,  sparkling  day  comes, 
nothing  afifords  more  fun 
than  a  good  old  game  of  hare 
and  hounds  around  camp,  or 
impromptu  field-sports.  Then 
the  whole  camp  can  join  in 
if  they  wish.  Besides,  there 
are  tennis  and  basket-ball  any  time,  and  no  end 
of  games. 

For  rainy  afternoons  there  are  dancing,  read- 
ing aloud  by  the  fire,  getting  up  a  circus  for  the 
evening,  or  writing— letters,  parts  for  camp  i)Iays, 
or  articles  or  poems  for  the  camp  periodical.  Hut 
whatever  the  weather  or  whatever  the  pastime, 
the  good  comrades  who  share  it  are  best  of  all. 
This  is  the  time  for  forming  friendships  that  will 
last— w-ell,  perhaps  after  the  good  times  are  for- 
gotten. For  evenings,  what  with  camp-fires  on 
a  beach  or  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  moonlight  songs 
on  the  water,  marshmallow  roasts  and  corn 
roasts,  outdoor  games  and  sports,  indoor  dancing 
and  charades,  masquerades,  musicales  with  camp 
talent,  plays,  circuses,  and  fudge  parties,  there  is 
enough  to  fill  the  letters  home,  with  plenty  left 
to  tell  about  when  the  snow  comes. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  good  times  there 
comes  every  now  and  then  an  abrupt  break,  when 
even  the  bugle  goes  off  its  scheilule  and  the  whole 
camp  breathes  excitement  over  a  trip  abroad.  To 
be  sure,  overnight  hikes  and  camping-out  parties 
are  coinmon  enough,  and  "mighty  good  fun."  with 
their  experiences  of  making  and  breaking  camp, 
cooking  over  an  open  fire,  and  attempting  to  stay 
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asleci)  after  the  crack  of  dawn;  but  when,  after 
climbing  all  the  lesser  hills  and  one  or  two  moun- 
tains in  the  region,  a  party  in  a  White  Mountain 
camp,  for  example,  is  ready  for  the  long  climb 
over  the  Presidential  Range 
to  Mount  Washington,  the 
camp  pauses  to  see  them  off 
and  marks  time  until  they  re- 
turn. The  party  starts  off  in 
the  early  morning  amid  ser- 
enades and  cheers  from  the 
stay-at-homes,  and  the  home- 
coming is  celebrated  by  an 
even  warmer  demonstration. 
.\lthough  the  trip  leaves  a 
void  in  camp  and  upsets  the 
schedule,  it  really  serves  to 
bind  closer  together  the 
campers  that  remain.  As  for 
the  party,  their  experiences 
are  recorded  in  songs,  the 
camp  paper,  and  letters 
home. 

There  are  long  canoe-trips, 
too,  from  lake  to  lake,  with  short  carries  between, 
or  down  a  gentle  river  for  iniles  with  the  current. 
The    sea-shore    girls    have    their    cruises,    with 
moonlight  nights  on  the  way.     Then  there  are 


him.  It  seems  that  way  with  the  trips.  Three 
or  four  days'  intimate  association  on  a  trip 
abroad  with  a  college-girl  councilor  or  a  fellow- 
camper  whom  you  never  knew  verv  well  is  worth 
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the  gipsy  trips,  with  a  wagon  along  for  the  food 
and  blankets,  and  horseback  trips,  with  stops  at 
interesting  points. 

You  know  the  longshoremen  say  that  you  never 
know  a  man  until  you  have  taken  a  cruise  with 
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all  the  rest  of  the  summer  put  together.     Many 
of  the  best  friendships  begin  at  this  point. 

But  the  nine  weeks  of  this  happy  existence  roll 
along  all  too  swiftly,  and  by  and  by  there  comes 
a  day  when  announcements 
are  made  about  trains  and 
baggage.  The  exciting  events 
of  the  few  days  that  follow, 
how-ever,  help  to  brighten  the 
dread  words  "final  week,"  and 
spirits  rise  once  more  with  a 
day  of  water  sports,  a  field- 
day,  an  exhibition  of  handi- 
crafts, a  play,  and  the  climax 
of  a  closing  banquet.  The 
whole  summer  is  reviewed  at 
the  banquet  by  a  fond  back- 
ward look  in  the  toasts  and 
songs,  during  which  the  din- 
dlj^t     "  srs    are    in    a,  state    of    sup- 

^^      '  pressed  excitement  over  some- 

thing to  come.  Finally  it 
comes  in  that  breathless  mo- 
ment when  the  camp  leader 
rises  to  announce  the  honors. 
There  is  deafening  applause 
as  the  big  camp  letter  is 
awarded  for  proficiency  in 
sports  and  crafts,  subsiding  for  a  tense  moment 
just  before  the  coveted  loving-cup  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  best  all-round  camper.  How  these 
honors  were  won  and  more  about  the  sports  at 
camp  will  be  told  in  a  later  article. 
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Adventures  of  Piang        pioSice 

the  Moro  Jungle  Boy  §S° 


In  the  warm  Celebes  Sea,  four  hundred  miles, 
south  of  Manila,  lies  the  romantic,  semi-mysteri- 
ous island  of  Mindanao,  home  of  the  Moro.  For 
three  centuries  Spain  struggled  to  subjugate  this 
fierce  people,  with  little  or  no  success,  and  she 
turned  them  over  to  .America  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
Perpetual  warfare  is  the  pastime  of  the  Moro— it 
is  his  sport,  his  vocation ;  and  the  Mother  Jungle 
hurls  a  livelihood  at  his  feet.  Food,  clothing, 
shelter  are  his  birthright. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Moroland 
is  ruled  by  Dato  (chief)  Kali  Pandapatan.  Far 
up  in  the  hills  dwells  this  powerful  clan,  arrogant 
and  superior  in  its  power.  Piang.  the  chosen  of 
Allah,  dwells  among  them ;  haughtily  the  boy  ac- 
cepts their  homage  as  his  due,  for  he  is  destined 
to  become  their  ruler  some  day.  His  prowess 
and  bravery  are  the  boast  of  his  people,  and  the 
name  of  Piang  is  known  from  one  end  of  Min- 
danao to  the  other. 

News  that  a  strange  craft  had  put  into  Cot- 
tabato    reached    Piang    in    his    mountain    home. 


Hurriedly  he  gathered  his  few  weapons  together 
and  started  down  the  trail.  He  pa,ssed  many 
traders  and  venders,  who  had  heard  of  the  boat 
also,  and  he  hastened  his  steps  in  liis  desire  to  be 
there   early. 

"Uii-di?"  ("Whither?")  called  Sicto  as  Piang 
trotted   past  him. 

"To  the  barrio"  ("village"),  replied  Piang. 
.Sicto  hurried  to  keep  up  with  him,  but  Piang 
had  no  wish  to  be  in  company  with  the  ne'er-do- 
weel  Moro  boy,  and  he  did  not  try  to  conceal  his 
feelings.  The  natural  dignity  of  the  Oriental 
forbade  Sicto  from  displaying  his  anger  at  tlie 
repulse,  but  he  sullenly  slackened  his  pace  and 
registered  another  black  mark  against  this 
haughty  Piang. 

Both  boys  had  been  aspirants  for  the  coveted 
post  of  charm-boy  of  Kali  Pandapatan"s  tribe, 
but  Piang"s  right  had  been  proved  beyond  a 
doubt.  There  existed  a  feud  between  the  two 
boys,  and  Piang  was  constantly  being  shadoweil 
by  the  bully,  tricked  and  trapped  by  him ;  but  the 
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sacred  charm  that  hung  from  Tus  necklace  of 
crocodile  teetli  preserved  Piang  from  harm,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  great  hermit  <  ianassi  hovered 
near  to  protect  him. 

Piang  loved  to  be  alone;  his  playmates  were 
too  noisy,  too  talkative;  he  too  loved  to  chatter 
and  play  games  at  times,  but  now  in  the  jungle, 
as  the  morning  light  slowly  broke  through  the 
damp  foliage,  he  wished  to  be  alone  and  watch 
nature  unfold  to  the  coming  day.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  huge  elephant-ears  lifted  their  dew- 
weighted  leaves  and  shook  themselves  in  the 
gentle  wind;  the  monkeys  peeped  out  at  him  and 
continued  to  make  their  toilet  undisturbed.  Other 
travelers  startled  the  little  creatures  into  watch- 
fulness, but  Piang  came  upon  them  so  silently, 
so   peacefully,   that   they    scarcely   noticed    him. 

There  was  one  spot,  half-way  down  the  trail, 
which  he  wanted  to  reach  alone;  there  the  jungle 
seemed  to  part  as  if  to  grant  a  glimpse  of  the 
harbor  below.  He  quickened  his  stride,  and  as 
he  passed  a  party  of  men  one  of  them  called 
to  him,  "You  will  be  first  to-day,  little  fleet  one." 
So  there  was  none  before  him.  He  was  glad, 
and  when  he  came  within  sight  of  the  clearing 
he  rejoiced  in  his  solitude.  He  wondered  if  the 
boat  were  a  vinta  from  Borneo,  or  if  it  were 
loaded  with  copra  for  Japan.  There  nou- !  when 
that   mist    lifted,    he   should   know. 

As  the  beautiful  harbor  broke  upon  his  sight 
Piang  paused,  holding  his  breath,  for  out  of  the 
boat,  the  only  one  in  sight,  smoke  was  pouring- 
it  was  on  fire  !  But  why  were  the  people  not  try- 
ing to  save  the  cargo?  .^  huge  black  stick  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  hull  was  belching  smoke. 
While  he  was  regretting  that  he  should  be  too 
late  to  assist  at  the  rescue  he  was  startled  by  a 
thin  white  stream  spurting  out  of  the  mast-head, 
and  gradually  he  connected  it  with  the  shrill 
whistle  that  pierced  his  ears. 

Piang  wanted  to  run  back  to  warn  the  others 
that  some  strange  monster  had  sailed  into  their 
midst;  but  he  sa\v  that  his  brothers  in  the  bar- 
rio were  calmly  watching  the  thing,  and  as  it 
did  not  seem  to  hurt  them,  he  took  courage  and 
(lashed  on  down  the  trail  into  the  jungle.  All 
the  rest  of  the  journey  he  strained  his  ears  to 
catch  that  shrill  voice  which  he  was  now  sure 
came  from  the  boat.  As  he  flew  through  the 
silent  forest  he  recalled  the  tales  of  demons  the 
wise  men  talked  about,  and  he  decided  to  ap- 
proach the  thing  with  caution.  Finally  he  stood 
on  the  shore.,  and  there  before  his  eyes  was  a 
boat  that  seemed  to  be  alive.  It  was  breathing ; 
but  where  were  its  sails  ?  How  did  it  move  ? 
Clusters  of  natives,  their  fears  stilled  by  curi- 
osity, watched  the  approach.     Breathlessly  they 


waited.  It  was  coming  toward  the  tiny  wharf, 
and  just  as  it  settled  alongside,  a  piercing  screech 
from  it  sent  them  tumbling  over  each  other  in 
search  for  shelter,  brom  the  safety  of  trees 
;ind  huts  they  waited.  I'.ig  men,  jjale  and  straight, 
walked  from. the  boat  and  beckoned  them  to  de- 
.scend.  Cautiously  the  more  daring  ones  re- 
sponded, and  soon  the  whole  population  was 
gathered  around  the  visitors. 

Curious  to  see  what  the  strangers  were  show- 
ing the  dato  (chief),  Piang  slipped  quietly  u|) 
behind  and  caught  sight  of  the  most  beautiful 
colored  cloth  he  had  ever  seen.  "Bandana,"  the 
pale  man  called  it ;  Piang  longed  to  possess  it  for 
his  mother;  how  she  would  love  to  wear  it  for 
her  gala  head-dress!  The  sailor  then  produced 
a  tiny  object  that  glistened  and  sparkled  in  the 
sun  ;  it  was  about  as  large  as  the  palm  of  Piang's 
hand  and  very  thin.  The  Moros  were  very  much 
e.xcited  over  it,  and  when  Piang  reached  up  on 
tiptoes  to  peer  through  the  crowd,  he  cried  aloud, 
for  there,  staring  back  at  him,  was  a  bov  he  had 
seen  somewhere.  The  little  brown  face  and  the 
piercing  black  eyes,  the  long  hair  twistetl  in  a 
knot  with  the  ends  flying  loose,  were  strangely 
familiar.  It  was— Piang!  "Mir-ro,"  be  repeated 
after  the  white  man  when  his  scattered  wits 
permitted  and  the  crowd  had  ceased  its  merri- 
ment at  his  expense.  The  Moros  were  more  in- 
terested in  knives,  tobacco,  and  stnange  food 
that  the  strangers  had  brought  than  in  the  red 
bandana  handkerchief  and  the  toy  mirror;  but 
Piang  longed  to  carry  the  two  things  that  had 
caught  his  eye  back  to  his  mother,  and  he  was 
silently  gazing  at  them  when  Sicto,  attracted  by 
Piang's  admiration,  picked  the  mirror  up  to 
look  at  it. 

Before  Piang  realized  it.  Sicto  was  negotiating 
with  the  owner,  offering  in  trade  his  brass  buvo, 
or  betel-bo.x,  used  for  containing  a  preparation 
of  the  betel  pepper,  extensively  chewed  in  the 
East.  Why  had  Piang  not  brought  his  brass ! 
He  would  run  and  fetch  it ;  but  the  man  woukl 
not  wait !  Just  as  he  saw  the  things  about  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  his  rival  he  remembered  his 
ring.  .-Attracting  the  attention  of  the  trader,  he 
quickly  unscrewed  the  tiny  center  and  proudly 
displayed  a  few  glittering  flakes ;  Piang  did  not 
know  that  it  was  gold-dust,  but  the  trader 
whistled  a  low  note  of  surprise  and  called  one 
of  his  .shipmates  aside.  The  Moro  boy  had  seen 
the  Japanese  trade  whole  shiploads  of  copra  for 
the  shiny  stufl",  so,  when  he  had  found  some  in 
the  sand  one  day,  he  had  gathered  it. 

When  the  trader  made  it  understood  to  Piang 
that  he  could  have  the  treasures  for  more  of  the 
flakes,  he  was  delighted,  and  without  a  moment's 
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delay  started  off  up  the  trail,  not  deigning  to 
glance  at  the  disappointed  Sicto. 

L'f",  up,  he  climbed.  Heat,  thirst,  nothing 
slackened  his  pace.  Arriving  at  his  home,  he 
flew  to  the  lake,  and,  without  a  .word  to  any 
one,  jumped  into  his  banco  (canoe),  and  pushed 
out  into  the  water.  Sweat  poured  down  his 
face ;  mosquitos  buzzed  around  his  head ;  but  he 
had  no  time  to  build  a  smudge:  he  must  hurry, 
or  the  strange  boat  would  leave  the  island  and 
take  forever  the  treasures  Piang  so  coveted. 

Soon  he  struck  the  current,  and  when  he  felt 
the  boat  settle  into  it  he  dropped  over  the  side, 
holding  on  to  the  outriggers,  and  let  the  boat 
pull  him  through  the  cool  water.  He  noticed 
another  banco  in  the  distance,  and  wondered 
what  brought  some  one  else  out  on  the  lake  in 
the  heat,  but  the  moscjuitos  occupied  all  his  at- 
tention and  he  dived  and  swam  under  the  water 
to  avoid  them,  soon  forgetting  the  other  boatman. 

Which  stream  had  he  paddled  up  before,  when 
he  had  found  the  bright  sand  ?  He  examined  the 
shore  carefully  as  he  climbed  into  the  boat.  It 
must  be  there— yes,  he  remembered  the  orchids 
in  that  tree.  Cautiously  he  guided  the  banco  to 
the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and  he  shuddered  as  he 
caught  sight  of  a  shiny  black  object  slipping  into 
the  water.  It  was  a  harmless  snake ;  but  Piang 
did  not  like  snakes,  and  he  hurried  past  the  spot. 
Gradually  he  lost  sight  of  the  lake,  the  sun ;  over- 
hanging vegetation  and  fallen  trees  engulfed 
him.  At  times  he  could  not  use  his  paddle,  and 
cautiously  avoiding  the  thorns  and  poLsoned 
things,  he  pulled  the  boat  along  from  above. 
Soon  this  little  stream  would  take  him  into  the 
big  river  where  he  had  found  the  pretty  sand. 

Piang  was  startled  by  a  sound  behind  him. 
Surely  he  had  heard  a  paddle !  P.ut  all  was 
silence  when  he  paused  to  listen.  When  he  came 
to  the  river  he  shouted  with  delight,  for  his 
journey  was  half  over,  and  there  in  the  sun 
sparkled  his  treasure.  Taking  his  gourd  from 
the  boat,  he  filled  it  with  sand,  and  then  started 
the  long  process  of  washing  it  away.  Always  in 
the  bottom  were  left  a  few  of  the  bright  grains. 

Too  late,  Piang  realized  that  he  had  neg- 
lected to  bring  something  to  carry  the  tiny 
flakes  in.  While  pondering  on  his  predicament, 
he  heard  the  chatter  of  a  hablar-bird,  and 
chuckled  to  himself.  He  searched  his  banco  for 
his  bow  and  arrows,  but  was  astonished  to  find 
only  the  bow !  What  a  misfortune !  He  must 
have  lost  the  arrows  on  the  trail.  Nothing 
daunted,  little  Piang  set  about  his  task  in  another 
manner.  Scattering  a  handful  of  parched  corn 
in  a  clearing,  he  laid  the  noose  of  his  rope  around 


it,  and  taking  the  end  in  his  hand,  silently  with- 
drew mto  the  thicket  and  waited. 

Soon  the  big  bird  discovered  the  handy  meal, 
and,  loudly  proclaiming  its  rights  to  possession, 
flapped  its  way  to  the  earth  and  lighted  right  in 
Piang's  noose.  The  hablar-bird  fluttered  and 
chattered  as  it  settled  to  the  task  of  filling  its 
craw^  with  the  good  food.  Cautiously  Piang 
watched  his  chance  and,  with  a  deft  twitch  of  the 
rope,  secured  the  noose  around  the  bird's  foot. 
Such  screaming  and  flapping!  "Now  you  be 
good  bird,  and  I  no  hurt  you,"  Piang  admonished. 
Catching  hold  of  the  creature  behind  the  head, 
Piang  held  it  firmly,  and  quickly  plucked  three 
large  feathers  from  its  brilliant  plumage.  He 
then  set  it  free  and  laughed  to  see  it  searching 
for  its  lost  glories. 

Piang  would  have  enjoyed  watching  it,  as  it 
scolded  him  from  a  high  limb,  but  he  must  not 
delay,  and  he  set  about  his  task  quickly.  Cutting 
off  the  end  of  each  quill,  he  scraped  it  clean  in- 
side and  washed  the  pithy  part  out.  He  had  seen 
his  father  prepare  a  quill  in  this  way  to  pack 
tobacco-powder  in,  when  there  was  no  other  way 
to  keep  it  dry. 

When  these  receptacles  were  ready  to  receive 
the  gold-dust  he  began  washing  the  sand  again, 
and  when  he  had  secured  enough  to  fill  all  three 
quills  he  stuck  a  piece  of  green  banana  on  the 
ends  for  a  stopper.  Now  he  would  have  the 
treasures  for  his  mother— that  beautiful  cloth; 
the  funny,  thin  thing  that  played  pranks  on  you 
when  you  looked  into  it ! 

What  was  that  sound?  Surely  some  one  was 
spying  on  him.  In  a  flash  he  remembered  the 
banco  on  the  lake,— the  other  sounds  he  had  heard ; 
and  also  he  remembered  that  Sicto  wanted  the 
same  treasures  he  coveted  I  He  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  bully,  and  now,  without  his  bow 
and  arrows,  he  was  helpless.  To  gain  the  lake 
again,  he  must  pass  through  that  treacherous 
creek,  and  he  knew  that  Sicto  would  think  noth- 
ing of  robbing  him  and  hastening  to  the  village 
to  buy  the  treasures  with  his  hard-earned  bright 
sand.  Somewhere  tho.se  wicked  eyes  were  watch- 
ing him  from  the  foliage,  but  Piang  bravely 
covered  his  misgivings. 

There  were  two  trails  to  the  village;  one  lay 
to  the  west  through  the  lake  he  had  crossed; 
the  other  was  straight  ahead,  down  the  river. 
But  there  were  cataracts  on  this  river,  and  Piang 
wondered  if  he  could  make  his  way  on  foot  from 
the  head  of  the  first  one  to  the  right  trail.  He 
decided  to  take  the  risk,  and  quickly  headed  his 
banco  in  that  direction.  As  he  started  down  the 
river  he  heard  a  howl  of  rage,  and  glancing  back, 
he  saw  Sicto  preparing  to  follow  him. 
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So  it  was  to  lie  a  race !  Piang  had  foiled  the 
bully,  and  his  little  heart  beat  faster  as  he  realized 
the  consequences  if  Sicto  should  catch  him. 
Piang  had  a  good  start,  but  the  river  was  so 
treacherous,  the  eddies  so  powerful,  that  some- 
times his  boat  seemed  to  stand  still  or  almost 
turn  around  when  it  was  caught  by  the  counter- 
current.  How  he  loved  his  slim  little  craft ! 
Whenever  possible,  it  obeyed  his  wish,  and  he 
chuckled  to  see  Sicto  struggling  with  his  heavy 
boat.  If  he  could  only  reach  the  first  head-water 
and  land  on  the  opposite  shore,  he  would  not  fear 
defeat.  For  who  was  more  fleet-footed  than 
Piang?  Who  more  able  to  ferret  his  way  through 
the   almost   impenetrable   jungle? 

Cautiously  he  watched  the  shore ;  he  had  been 
this  way  only  once  before,  and  he  wondered  if  he 
could  remember  where  the  trail  began  at  the 
water's  edge.  The  current  was  so  swift  that  he 
hardly  needed  to  paddle  at  all,  and  he  rested  to 
e.xamine  the  shore. 

But  what  was  the  matter  with  Sicto?  Why 
had  he  stopped  i)addling?  In  a  flash  it  came  over 
Piang  that  the  cataract  was  near,  and  he  started 
to  back  water  with  all  his  might.  To  his  horror 
he  found  that  he  could  not  control  the  boat  at 
all;  fight  as  he  would,  it  paid  no  heed  to  his 
struggle,  but  dashed  on  toward  the  water- 
fall. 

Piang's  first  thought  was  th;it  he  would  swim, 
but  he  realized  he  would  be  swept  over  just  the 
same.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done — he 
must  ride  the  cataract!  Sicto  was  left  far  be- 
hind, clinging  to  the  bank,  watching  with  a 
sneer  the  boy  going  to  his  death,  as  he  thought.. 
He  wondered  why  Piang  was  standing  up  in 
the  banco:  surely  it  would  be  best  to  lie  flat  in 
the  boat   and   cling  to  the  bottom! 

Gracefully  Piang  poised  his  body  for  the  dive. 
The  feathers  were  safely  thrust  into  his  long 
hair,  and  his  bolo  (long  knife)  secured  in  his 
belt.  With  hands  outstretched  above  his  head,  he 
waited  for  the  great  moment.  He  knew  that,  if  he 
was  skilful,  he  could  clear  the  dangerous  waters 
below  the  falls  and  either  swim  to  the  shore  or 
reach  his  banco.  Faster,  faster  went  the  boat, 
and  his  little  heart  thumped  so  that  he  feared  it 
would  burst.  He  tried  to  remember  that  this 
was  not  such  a  dangerous  feat ;  others  had  ac- 
complished it,  and  he  could,  if  he  was  careful. 
The  drop  was  only  a  few  yards,  but  the  danger 
lay  in  the  shoals  at  the  foot  of  the  falls.  What 
a  beautiful  sight  Piang  was,  poised  on  the  brink 
of  that  foaming  cataract,  the  black  jungle  for  a 
background  !  As  he  felt  the  banco  quiver  and 
twist  he  prepared  for  the  dive.  Finally  the 
boat  reached  the  crest,  and,  with  a  lurch,  it  shot 


from  under  the  boy  as  he  sprang  far  out  into 
space.  It  seemed  an  eternity  to  Piang  before 
he  plunged  into  the  waters  below;  then  he  sank 
down — down.  The  roaring  and  thundering  deaf- 
ened him,  and  he  wondered  if  he  should  ever 
stop  tumbling  over  in  the  water.  It  tossed  him, 
tore  from  his  hands  any  support  he  was  able  to 
grasp,  and  finally,  after  almost  depriving  him  of 
breath,  left  him  floating  on  the  surface  of  a 
calm  ])ool.  How  delicious  the  rest  seemed  !  How 
lired  he  was!  As  he  lay  there  on  his  back  he 
watched  the  water  pour  over  the  rocks  above 
his  head  and  marveled  that  he  had  accomplished 
it  all  so  easily. 

Gradually  Piang  regained  his  composure,  and 
his  first  thought  was  for  the  quills,  ^'es.  they 
were  still  safe,  and  he  must  hurry.  Xot  fear- 
ing Sicto's  interference  any  more,  he  began  to 
wonder  how  he  should  find  the  trail.  He  searched 
the  river  for  his  banco  and  discovered  it  caught 
by  some  reeds  near  the  shore.  It  was  easy  to 
swim  on  that  side  of  the  river,  and  he  slowly 
made  his  way  to  the  overturned  banco,  deftly 
righting  it.  and  in  a  moment  was  over  the  side, 
searching  for  the  extra  paddle  he  always  kept  tied 
in  the  bottom.  Fortunately  it  had  not  been  torn 
awaj',  and  avoiding  the  rapids,  he  hugged  the 
shore  and  finally  resumed  his  journey  down  the 
river. 

What  a  wonderful  experience  Piang  had  had! 
How  he  would  boast  of  his  bravery.  Moro 
fashion,  and  maybe  the  wise  men  would  praise 
him.  As  he  paddled  down  the  river  he  kept  his 
eyes  open  for  trails ;  and  when  he  heard  the 
next  cataract  thundering  its  menace  in  the 
distance,  he  decided  to  land  and  search  the  jungle 
for  a  path.  Beaching  his  banco,  he  hid  it  in 
the  undergrowth,  and.  carefully  avoiding  the 
stinging  vines,  crept  into  the  shadow  of  the 
jungle. 

The  great  silence  was  everywhere,  and  Piang 
wondered  if  he  could  trust  his  instinct  to  lead 
him  aright.  The  heavy  vines  obstructed  his  pas- 
sage, and  he  was  forced  to  cut  and  hew  his  way 
through  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Nature  does 
her  best  to  protect  the  jungle,  for  always,  on  the 
edges,  bamboo  and  hajiica  (pronounced  bah-hoo- 
kah )  vie  with  each  other  in  forming  an  im- 
penetrable wall ;  but  after  the  first  few  yards  the 
obstinacy  of  the  vines  relax,'  their  sentinel  duty 
over. 

Luckily  for  Piang.  the  jungle  was  well  sup- 
plied with  paths  here,  and  he  soon  found  the  one 
leading  down  to  the  barrio.  His  heart  was  light 
now.  and  he  threw  back  his  head  and  shouted 
with  gleje  as  he  remembered  Sicto.  pale  with 
terror,  lest  he  too  be  swept  over  the  cataract. 
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\'cry  quickly  his  exultation  subsukd.  liouover. 
when  he  realized  that  Sicto  could  easily  he  on 
this  same  trail,  and  he  redoubled  his  ett'orts  as 
he  imasjiiied  he  heard  twijjs  snapping;  behind  him. 
What  it  the  boat  should  have  already  gone  and 
its  coveted  treasures  be  lost  forever  ! 

l-'rom  his  customary  trot  he  broke  into  a  run. 
and.  panting;  and  sweating,  pushed  forward.  Soon 
the  trail  joined  the  one  he  had  taken  that  morn- 
ing, and  in  a  moment  he  would  come  to  the 
clearing  where  he  had  first  seen  the  strange  boat. 
"\'es.  there  it  was:  ugly,  cross-looking,  withoul 
a  single  one  of  those  bright-patched  sails  that 
decorated  all  the  boats  Piang  had  ever  seen.  But 
—  was  it  moving f  With  a  cry.  Piang  started 
forward  as  the  white  smoke  appeared  and  the 
shriek  echoed  and  reechoed  through  the  jungle. 
Fury,  resentment,  then  determination  tlasheil 
across  his  face :  with  a  howl  he  darted  down  the 
trail.  There  was  only  a  little  way  to  go  now. 
and  he  would  run  like  the  wind.  iViends  and 
strangers  tried  to  engage  him  in  conversation 
as  he  ajiproached  them  on  the  trail,  but  he  brushed 
them  aside  impatiently  and  rushed  onward. 

With  his  last  bit  of  breath  he  stumbled  through 
the  barrio,  but  the  boat  was  steadily  moving  out 
to  sea.  He  threw  himself  on  his  face  and  beat 
the  wharf  with  his  clenched  fists.  All  was  lost  — 
the  beautiful  "ban-da-na"  for  his  mother,  the 
"mir-ro,"  too  !  An  exclamation  from  one  of  the 
men  arrested  his  attention,  and  he  sprang  to  his 
feet.  The  boat  had  stopped:  and  — could  he  be- 
lieve his  eyes?  —  the  man  with  the  treasures  was 
getting  into  a  small  skiff  and  was  beckoning  to 
Piang  ! 

Quickly  the  boy  responded.  Making  sure  that 
the  precious  quills  w'ere  safe,  he  dived  into  the 
sea  and  struck  out  toward  the  approaching  boat. 
When  they  pulled  him  over  the  side,  a  cheer  went 
up  from  the  Moros  on  the  bank  and  was  answered 
by  another  from  the  strange  boat.  Eagerly  Piang 
searched  the  boat  for  the  two  objects  so  dear  to 
his  heart,  but  the  trader  silently  tapped  the  ring 


and  waited.  Slyly  the  boy  considered.  Finally 
he  drew  forth  one  quill  and  ottered  it  to  the  man. 
lie  handed  Piang  the  red  calico  handkerchief, 
saying  "ban-da-na."  Eagerly  the  boy  grabbed  it. 
t  iuardedly  the  two  contemplated  each  other. 
The  trader  reached  into  his  pocket  and  produced 
the  toy  mirror,  surrounded  by  colored-headed 
|iins:  Piang  offered  to  trade  for  another  quill,  but 
the  man  shook  his  head.  Piang  resolutely  shook 
his.  and  the  owner  intimated  that  the  trade  was 
o\er  by  slipping  the  mirror  back  into  his  pocket. 
I'iang  could  not  stand  the  suspense,  in  spite  of 
his  passion  for  making  a  good  trade,  so  he  thrust 
the  other  quill  into  the  stranger's  hand,  grasped 
the  treasure,  and,  saluting  them  in  his  dignified 
fashion,  slipped  over  the  side  and  w^as  off. 

Whe.v  Sicto  slunk  into  the  hill  barrio  that  night 
he  was  an.xious  to  avoid  Piang.  but  our  hero  was 
not  concerned  about  him  at  all.  Around  the  great 
fire  in  the  center  of  the  village  were  seated  all 
the  important  members  of  the  tribe,  and  Sicto's 
envy  was  complete  when  he  saw  that  Piang's 
mother  was  the  object  of  adoration.  There  she 
sat.  the  coveted  "ban-da-na"  crowning  her  stately 
head,  and  around  her  neck  was  suspended  the 
funny  thing  that  laughed  back  at  you.  Silently 
she  offered  each  member  of  the  circle  one  of  the 
colored-headed  pins,  and  when  all  were  supplied, 
they  fell  to  the  task  of  picking  their  teeth,  at  in- 
tervals reverently  examining  the  instrument. 
When  the  allotted  period  had  elapsed,  Piang's 
mother  again  extended  the  mirror,  and  when 
each  one  had  gazed  into  the  depth,  the  pin  was 
replaced,  later  to  be  handed  on  to  a  new-comer. 

Sicto  had  joined  the  less  fortunate  persons  who 
were  watching  the  ceremony  from  a  distance. 
Only  the  elect  were  permitted  to  approach  the 
circle.  From  his  place  of  honor  Piang  loftily 
glanced  in  their  direction,  and,  as  his  eyes  met 
Sicto's,  his  triumph  was  complete.  Under  Piang's 
steady  gaze,  the  bully  quailed,  and,  dropping  his 
eyes,  shambled  off  into  the  darkness. 


THE  SCENE-SHIFTER 


I  If.  wears  a  jjair  of  overalls 

L'pon  the  stage  — with  ragged  knees:  — 
But  when  the  painted  curtain  falls. 

He  moves  the  mountains  and  the  trees! 

Jack  Burroughs. 
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Chapter  \111 

eliz.\iieth  ann  fails  in  an  examination 

I  WONDER  if  you  can  guess  the  name  of  a  little 
girl  who,  about  a  month  after  this,  was  walking 
along  through  the  melting  snow  in  the  woods 
with  a  big  black  dog  running  circles  around  her. 
Yes,  all  alone  in  the  woods  with  a  terrible  great 
dog  beside  her,  and  yet  not  a  bit  afraid.  You 
don't  supi)ose  it  could  be  Elizaljeth  Ann?  Well, 
whoever  she  was,  she  had  .something  on  her  mind, 
for  she  walked  more  and  more  slowly  and  had 
only  a  very  absent-minded  pat  for  the  dog's  head 
when  he  thrust  it  up  for  a  caress.  When  the 
wood-road  led  into  a  clearing  in  which  there  was 
a  rough  little  house  of  slabs,  the  child  stopped 
altogether,  and,  looking  down,  began  nervously  to 
draw  lines  in  the  snow  with  her  overshoe. 

You  see,  something  perfectly  dreadful  had  hap- 
pened in  school  that  day.  The  superintendent,  the 
all-important,  seldom-seen  superintendent,  came 
to  visit  the  school,  and  the  children  were  given 
some  examinations  so  he  could  see  how  they  were 
getting  on. 

Now,  you  know  what  an  examination  did  to 
Elizabeth   Ann.     Or   have   n't   I   told   you   yet  ? 

Well,  if  I  have  n't,  it  's  because  words  fail  me. 
If  there  is  anything  horrid  that  an  examination 
did  n't  do  to  Elizabeth  Ann,  I  have  yet  to  hear  of 
it.  It  began  years  ago,  before  ever  she  went  to 
school,  when  she  heard  Aunt  Frances  talking 
about  how  slic  had  dreaded  examinations  when 
she  was  a  child,  and  how  they  dried  up  her  mouth 
and  made  her  ears  ring  and  her  head  ache  and 
her  knees  get  all  weak  and  her  mind  a  perfect 
blank  so  that  she  did  n't  know  what  two  and  two 
made.  Of  course  Elizabeth  Ann  did  n't  feel  all 
those  things  right  off  at  her  first  examination,  but 
by  the  time  she  had  had  several  and  had  rushed 
to  tell  Aunt  Frances  about  how  awful  they  were 
and  the  two  of  them  had  sympathized  with  one 
another  and  compared  symptoms  and  then  wept 
about  her  resulting  low  marks,  why,  she  not  only 
had  all  the  symptoms  .Aunt  Frances  had  ever  had. 
but  a  good  many  more  of  her  own  invention. 

Well,  she  had  had  them  all  and  had  them  hard 
this  afternoon,  when  the  superintendent  was 
there.  Her  mouth  had  gone  dry  and  her  knees 
had  shaken  and  her  elbows  had  felt  as  though  they 
had  no  more  bones  in  them  than  so  much  jelly, 
and  her  eyes  had  smarted,  and  oh.  what  answers 


she  had  made  I  That  dreadful  tight  panic  had 
clutched  at  her  throat  whenever  the  superinten- 
dent had  looked  at  her,  and  she  had  disgraced  her- 
self ten  times  over.  She  went  hot  and  cold  to 
think  of  it,  and  felt  quite  sick  with  hurt  vanity. 
She  who  did  so  well  every  day  and  was  so  much 
looked  u|)  to  by  her  classmates,  what  must  they 
be  thinking  of  her  I  To  tell  the  truth,  she  had 
been  crying  as  she  walked  along  through  the 
woods,  because  she  was  so  sorry  for  herself.  Her 
eyes  were  all  red  still,  and  her  throat  was  sore 
from  the  big  lump  in  it. 

And  now  she  would  live  it  all  over  again  as 
she  told  the  Putney  cousins.  For  of  course  they 
must  be  told.  Siie  had  always  told  Aunt  Frances 
everything  that  happened  in  school.  It  happened 
that  .-Vunt  .\bigail  had  been  taking  a  nap  when 
she  got  home  from  school,  and  so  she  had  come 
out  to  the  sap-house,  where  Cousin  Ann  and 
Uncle  Henry  were  making  syrup,  to  have  it  over 
with  as  soon  as  possible.  She  went  up  to  the 
little  slab  house  now,  dragging  her  feet  and  hang- 
ing her  head,  and  opened  the  door. 

Cousin  Ann.  in  a  very  short  old  skirt  and  a 
man's  coal  and  high  rubber  boots,  was  just  poking 
.some  more  wood  into  the  big  fire  which  blazed 
furiously  under  the  broad,  flat  pan  where  the  sap 
was  boiling.  The  rough  brown  hut  was  filled 
with  white  steam  and  that  sweetest  of  all  odors, 
hot  maple-syrup.  Cousin  .Ann  turned  her  head, 
her  face  very  red  with  the  heat  of  the  fire. 

"You  're  just  in  time,  Betsy.  I  've  saved  out  a 
cupful  of  hot  syrup  for  you,  all  ready  to  wax." 

Betsy  hardly  heard  this,  although  she  had 
been  wild  about  waxed  sugar  on  snow  ever  since 
her  very  first  taste  of  it.  "Cousin  Ann,"  she  said 
imhappily.  "the  superintendent  visited  our  school 
this  afternoon." 

"Did  he?"  said  Cousin  Ann,  dipping  a  ther- 
mometer into  the  boiling  syrup. 

"Yes,  and  we  had  examinations!"  said  Betsy. 

"Did  you?"  said  Cousin  Ann,  holding  the  ther- 
mometer up  to  the  light  and  looking  at  it. 

".•\nd  you  know  how  perfectly  awful  examina- 
tions make  you  feel."  said  Betsy,  very  near  to 
tears  again. 

"Why.  no,"  said  Cou.sin  Ann,  sorting  over  syrup 
tins.  "They  never  made  me  feel  awful.  I 
thought  they  were  sort  of  fun." 

"Fun!"  cried  Betsy,  indiguaTUly,  staring 
through  the  beginnings  of  her  tears. 
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"Why,  yes.  Like  taking  a  dare,  don't  ymi 
know.  Somebody  stumps  you  to  jump  oil  tlie 
hitching-post,  and  you  do  it  to  show  'em.  I  al- 
ways used  to  think  examinations  were  like  that. 
Somebody  stumps  you  to  spell  'pneumonia,'  and 
you  do  it  to  show  'em.  Here  's  your  cup  of 
syrup.  Vou  d  better  go  right  out  and  wax  it 
while  it  's  hot.  " 

Elizabeth  Ann  automatically  took  the  cup  in 
her  hand,  but  she  did  not  look  at  it.  "But  sup- 
pose you  get  so  scared  you  can't  spell  "pneu- 
mohia'  or  anything  else !"  she  said  feelingly. 
"That's  what  happened  to  me.  ^'ou  know  how 
your  mouth  gets  all  dry  and  your  knees—"  '"he 
stopped.  Cousin  Ann  had  said  she  did  )Wl  know 
all  about  those  things.  "Well,  anyhow,  I  got  so 
scared  I  could  hardly  stand  iif' .'  And  1  made  the 
most  awful  mistakes  —  things  I  know-  just  as  zccll .' 
I  spelled  'doubt'  without  any  b  and  "separate' 
with  an  e,  and  I  said  Iowa  was  liounded  on  the 
north  by  li'isconsiit.  and  I — " 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Cousin  Ann,  "it  does  n't  mat- 
ter if  you  really  know  the  right  answers,  does  it? 
'1  hat  's  the  important  thing." 

This  was  an  idea  which  had  never  in  all  her 
life  entered  Betsy's  brain,  and  she  did  not  take 
it  in  at  all  now.  She  only  shook  her  head  mis- 
erably and  went  on  in  a  doleful  tone :  "And  I 
said  thirteen  and  eight  are  Iwciily-two .'  and  I 
wrote  March'  without  any  capital  M,  and  I  —  " 

"Look  here,  Betsy,  do  you  z\.'ant  to  tell  me  all 
this?'  Cousin  Ann  spoke  in  the  quick,  ringing 
voice  she  had  once  in  a  while  which  made  every- 
body, from  old  Shep  up,  open  his  eyes  and  get 
his  wits  about  him.  Betsy  gathered  hers  and 
thought  hard :  and  she  came  to  an  unexpected 
conclusion.  Xo,  she  did  n't  really  w'ant  to  tell 
Cousin  Ann  all  about  it.  Why  was  she  doing  it  ? 
Because  she  thought  that  was  the  thing  to  do. 
"Because  if  you  don't  really  want  to,  "  went  on 
Cousin  .Ann,  "I  don't  see  that  it  s  doing  any- 
body any  good.  I  guess  Hemlock  Mountain  will 
stand  right  there  just  the  same  even  if  you  did 
forget  to  put  a  b  in  'doubt.'  .And  your  syrup  will 
be  too  cool  to  wax  right  if  you  don't  do  it  now." 

She  turned  back  to  stoke  the  fire,  and  Eliza- 
beth .A.nn,  in  a  daze,  found  herself  walking  out 
of  the  door.  It  fell  shut  after  her,  and  there  she 
was  under  the  clear,  pale-blue  sky,  with  the  sun 
just  hovering  over  the  rim  of  Hemlock  Moun- 
tain. She  looked  up  at  the  big  mountains,  all 
1)lue  and  silver  with  shadows  and  snow,  and  won- 
dered what  in  the  world  Cousin  .\nn  had  meant. 
Of  course  Hemlock  Mountain  would  stand  there 
just  the  same.  But  what  of  it?  What  did  that 
have  to  do  with  her  arithmetic,  with  anything? 
She  had  failed  in  her  examination,  had  n't  she? 


She  found  a  clean  white  snow-bank  under  a 
pine-tree,  and,  setting  her  cup  of  .syrup  down  in 
a  safe  place,  began  to  pat  the  snow  down  hard 
to  make  the  right  bed  for  the  waxing  of  the 
.syruj).  The  sun,  very  hot  for  that  late  March 
day.  brought  out  strongly  the  tarry  perfume  of 
the  i)ig  pine-tree.  Near  her  the  sap  dripped  nui- 
sically  into  a  bucket,  already  half  full,  hung  on  a 
maple-tree.  A  blue-jay  rushed  suddenly  through 
the  upper  branches  of  the  wood,  his  screaming 
and  chattering  voice  .sounding  like  noisy  children 
at  play. 

Elizabeth  Ann  took  up  her  cup  and  poured 
some  of  the  thick,  hot  .syrup  out  on  the  hard  snow, 
making  loops  and  curves  as  she  poured.  It  stiff- 
ened and  hardened  at  once,  and  she  lifted  up  a 
great  coil  of  it,  threw  her  head  back,  and  let  it 
drop  into  her  mouth.  Concentrated  sweetness  of 
summer  days  was  in  that  mouthful,  part  of  it 
still  hot  and  aromatic,  part  of  it  icy  and  wet  with 
melting  snow.  She  crunched  it  all  together  with 
her  strong,  child's  teeth  into  a  delicious  big  lump 
and  sucked  on  it  dreamily,  her  eyes  on  the  rim 
of  Hemlock  Mountain,  high  above  her  there,  the 
snow  on  it  bright  golden  in  the  sunlight.  Uncle 
Henry  had  promised  to  take  her  up  to  the  top  as 
soon  as  the  snow  went  off.  She  wondered  what 
the  top  of  a  mountain  would  be  like.  Uncle  Henry 
had  said  the  main  thing  was  that  you  could  see 
so  much  of  the  world  at  once.  He  said  it  was  too 
queer  the  way  your  own  house  and  big  barn  and 
great  fields  looked  like  little  toy  things  that  were 
n't  of  any  account.  It  was  because  you  could  see 
so  much  more  than  just  the  — 

She  heard  an  imploring  whine,  and  a  cold  nose 
was  thrust  into  her  hand  !  Why,  there  was  old 
Shep,  begging  for  his  share  of  waxed  sugar.  He 
loved  it,  though  it  did  stick  to  his  teeth  so  !  She 
poured  out  another  lot  and  gave  half  of  it  to 
Shep,  It  immediately  stuck  his  jaws  together 
tight,  and  he  began  pawing  at  his  mouth  and  shak- 
ing his  head  till  Betsy  had  to  laugh.  Then  he 
managed  to  pull  his  jaws  apart  and  chewed  loudly 
and  visibly,  tossing  his  head,  opening  his  mouth 
wide  till  Betsy  could  see  the  sticky,  brown  candy 
draped  in  melting  festoons  all  over  his  big  white 
teeth  and  red  gullet.  Then  with  a  gulp  he  had 
swallowed  it  all  down  and  was  whining  for  more, 
striking  softly  at  the  little  girl's  skirt  with  his 
fore  paw. 

"Oh,  you  eat  it  too  fast  !"  cried  Betsy,  but  she 
shared  her  next  lot  with  him  too.  The  sun  had 
gone  down  over  Hemlock  Mountain  by  this  time, 
and  the  big  slope  above  her  was  all  deep  blue 
.shadow.  The  mountain  looked  much  higher  now 
as  the  dusk  began  to  fall,  and  loomed  up  bigger 
and  bigger  as  though  it  reached  to  the  sky.     It 
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was  no  wonder  houses  looked  small  from  its  top. 
Betsy  ate  the  last  of  her  sugar,  looking  up  at  the 
quiet  giant  there,  towering  grandly  above  her. 
There  was  no  lump  in  her  throat  now.  And,  al- 
though she  still  thought  she  did  not  know  what 
in  the  world  Cousin  Ann  meant  by  saying  that 
about  Hemlock  ^Mountain  and  her  examination, 
it  's  my  opinion  that  she  had  made  a  very  good 
beginning  of  an  understanding. 

She  was  just  picking  up  her  cup  to  take  it  back 


'■■what's   riiK  matter,  moi.i.y?    what '.s  the  mattkr? 

to  the  sap-house  when  Shcp  growled  a  little  and 
stood  with  his  ears  and  tail  up,  looking  down  the 
road.  Something  was  coming  down  that  road  in 
the  blue,  clear  twilight,  something  that  was  mak- 
ing a  very  queer  noise.  It  sounded  almost  like 
somebody  crying.  Why,  it  was  somebody  crying  ! 
It  was  a  child  crying.  It  was  a  little,  little 
girl.  Betsy  could  sec  her  now,  stumbling  along 
and  crying  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 
Why,  it  was  little  Molly,  her  own  particular 
charge  at  school,  whose  reading  lesson  she  heard 
every  day.  Betsy  and  Shep  ran  to  meet  her. 
"What 's  the  matter,  Molly?  What  's  the  matter?" 


Betsy  knelt  down  and  put  her  arms  around  the 
weeping  child.  "Did  you  fall  down  ?  Did  you 
hurt  you?  What  are  you  doing  'way  off  here? 
Did  you  lose  your  way  ?" 

"I  don't  want  to  go  away !  I  don't  want  to  go 
away  1"  said  !Molly  over  and  over,  clinging  tightly 
to  Betsy.  It  was  a  long  time  before  Betsy  could 
quiet  her  enough  to  find  out  what  had  happened. 
Then  she  made  out  between  ^Molly's  sobs  that  her 
mother  had  been  taken  suddenly  sick  and  had  to 
go  away  to  a  hospital,  and  that 
left  nobody  at  home  to  take 
care  of  Molly,  and  she  was  to 
lie  sent  away  to  some  strange 
relatives  in  the  city  who  did 
n't  want  her  and  who  said  so 
right  out. 

Oh,  Elizabeth  Ann  knew  all 
about  that !  and  her  heart 
swelled  big  with  sympathy. 
I'or  a  moment  she  stood  again 
nut  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
the  l.athrop  house  with  old 
.Mrs.  Lathrop's  ungracious 
white  head  bobbing  from  a 
window,  and  knew  again  that 
Ljhastly  feeling  of  being  un- 
wanted. Oh,  she  knew  why 
little  Molly  was  crying!  i\nd 
^he  shut  her  hands  together 
hard  and  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  zcould  help  her  out ! 

Do  you  know  what  she  did, 

right     off,     without     thinking 

about  it?     She  did  n't  go  and 

look   up    --\unt    .\bigail.      She 

did  n't  wait  till  Uncle  Henry 

came  back  from  his  round  of 

emptying  sap  buckets  into  the 

big  tub  on  his  sled.    As  fast  as 

her   feet  could  carry  her  she 

flew  back  to  Cousin  .\nn  in  the 

sap-house.      I    can't    tell    you 

(except  again  that  Cousin  .\nn 

was   Cousin   Ann)    why   it   was  that   Betsy   ran 

so  fast  to  her  and  was  so  sure  that  everything 

would  be  all  right  as  soon  as  Cousin  Ann  knew 

about   it;  but  whatever  the  reason  was  it  was 

a   good    one,    for,   though   Cousin    Ann   did   not 

stop  to  kiss  IMolly  or  even  to  look  at  her  more 

than   one   sharp    first   glance,   she    said    after   a 

moment's  pause,  during  which  she  filled  a  syrup 

can    and   screwed   the   cover   down    very   tight : 

"Well,  if  her  folks  will  let  her,  how  would  you 

like  to  have  Molly  come  and  stay  with  us  till  her 

mother  gets  back?     Now  you  've  got  a  room  of 

your  own,  she  could  sleep  with  you." 
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••Oh.  Molly,  Molly,  ^tull^<'^^  sliffuted  Betsy. 
jiiniping  up  and  tlowti.  and  then  hutjijini;  the 
little  ijirl  with  all  her  might.  •'Oh.  it  will  he 
like  having  a  little  .sister!" 

Cousin  .Ann  sounded  a  dry.  warning  note : 
'•Don't  i)e  too  sure  her  folks  will  let  her.  We 
don't  know  ahout  them  yet." 

Betsy  ran  to  her  and  caught  her  hand,  looking 
up  at  her  with  shining  eyes.  "Cousin  Ann,  if 
you  go  to  see  them  and  ask  them,  they  will  I" 

This  made  even  Cousin  Ann  give  a  little 
ahashed  smile  of  jileasurc,  although  she  made  her 
face  grave  again  at  once  and  said:  "You  d  hetter 
go  along  back  to  the  house  now,  Betsy.  It  's  time 
for  you  to  help  Mother  with  the  supper." 

The  two  children  trotted  back  along  the  dark- 
ening wood-road.  -Shep  rumiing  before  them, 
little  Molly  clinging  fast  to  the  older  child's 
hand.  ".Are  n't  you  ever  afraid.  Betsy,  in  the 
woods  this  way?"  she  asked  admiringly,  looking 
about  her  with  timid  eyes. 

"Oh,  no !"  said  Betsy,  protectingly ;  "there  's 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  except  getting  off  on 
the  wrong  fork  of  the  road,  near  the  Wolf  Pit." 

"Oh,  ow!"  said  Molly,  scringing.  "What  's 
the  Wolf  Pit?    What  an  awful  name!" 

Betsy  laughed.  She  tried  to  make  her  laugh 
sound  brave  like  Coitsin  Ann's,  which  always 
seemed  so  scornful  of  being  afraid.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  she  was  beginning  to  fear  that  they 
Inid  made  the  wrong  turn,  and  she  was  not  quite 
sure  that  she  could  find  the  way  home.  But  she 
put  this  out  of  her  mind  and  walked  along  very 
fast,  peering  ahead  into  the  dusk. 

"Oh,  it  has  n't  anything  to  do  with  wolves,"  she 
said  in  answer  to  Molly's  question ;  "anyhow,  not 
now.  It  's  just  a  big,  deep  hole  in  the  ground 
where  a  brook  had  dug  out  a  cave.— Uncle 
Henry  told  me  all  about  it  when  he  showed  it  to 
me,  — and  then  part  of  the  roof  caved  in;  some- 
times there  's  ice  in  the  corner  of  the  covered  part 
all   the  summer.   Aunt   Abigail   says.  " 

"Why  do  you  call  it  the  Wolf  Pit?"  asked 
Molly,  walking  very  close  to  Betsy  and  holding 
very  tightly  to  her  hand. 

"Oh,  long,  ever  so  long  ago,  when  the  first  set- 
tlers came  up  here,  they  heard  a  wolf  howling 
all  night,  tind  when  it  did  n't  stop  in  the  morning, 
they  came  up  here  on  the  mountain  and  found  a 
wolf  had  fallen  in  and  could  n't  get  out." 

••My !  I  hope  they  killed  him  I"  said  Molly. 

••Oh,  gracious !  that  was  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago."  said  Betsy.  She  was  not  thinking 
of  what  she  was  saying..  .She  was  thinking  that 
if  they  zi'crc  on  the  right  road  they  ought  to  be 
home  by  this  time.  She  was  thinking  that  the 
right    road    ran    dnwnhill    to    the    house    all    the 


way.  and  that  this  certaiidy  seemed  to  be  .going 
up  a  little.  She  was  wondering  what  had  be- 
come of  Shep.  "Stand  here  just  a  minute, 
Molly,"  she  said.  "I  want  — 1  just  want  to  go 
ahead  a  little  bit  and  see— and  see—" 

She  darted  on  around  a  curve  of  the  road  and 
stood  still,  her  heart  sinking.  The  road  turned 
there  and  led  straight  up  the  mountain  ! 

For  just  a  moment  the  little  girl  felt  a  wild 
impulse  to  burst  out  in  a  shriek  for  Aunt  Frances 
and  to  run  crazily  away,  anywhere  so  long  as  she 
was  running.  But  the  thought  of  Molly  stand- 
ing back  there,  trustfully  waiting  to  be  taken  care 
of,  shut  Betsy's  lips  together  hard  before  her 
scream  of  fright  got  out.  .She  stood  still,  think- 
ing. Now  she  must  n't  get  frightened.  All  they 
had  to  do  was  to  walk  back  along  the  road  till 
they  came  to  the  fork  and  then  make  the  right 
turn.-  But  what  if  they  did  n't  get  back  to  the 
turn  till  it  was  so  dark  they  could  n't  see  it  ? 
Well,  she  must  n't  think  of  that.  She  ran  back 
calling.  "Come  on.  Molly,"  in  a  tone  she  tried  to 
make  as  firm  as  Cousin  Ann's.  "I  guess  we  have 
made  the  wrong  turn  after  all.     We  'd  better—" 

But  there  was  no  Molly  there.  In  the  brief 
moment  Betsy  had  stood  thinking.  Molly  had  dis- 
appeared !  The  long,  shadowy  wood-road  held 
not  a  trace  of  her. 

Then  Betsy  zcas  frightened,  and  then  she  did 
begin  to  scream,  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  •'Molly  ! 
^lolly !'  She  was  beside  herself  with  terror, 
when  suddenly  she  heard  Molly's  voice,  very 
faint,  apparently  coming  from  the  grijuiiil  under 
her  feet : 

"Ow  I    Betsy!    Get  me  out !    Get  me  out !" 

"Where  arc  you  ?"  shrieked  Betsy. 

"I  don't  know !"  came  Molly's  sobbing  voice. 
"I  just  moved  the  least  little  bit  out  of  the  road, 
and  slipped  on  the  ice  and  began  to  slide  and  I 
could  n't  stop  and  I  fell  down  into  a  deep  hole  !  " 

Betsy's  head  felt  as  though  her  hair  were  stand- 
ing up  straight  on  end  with  horror.  Molly  must 
have  fallen  down  into  the  Wolf  Pit !  Yes,  they 
were  quite  near  it.  .She  remembered  now  that 
big  white-birch  tree  stood  right  at  the  place 
where  the  brook  tumbled  over  the  edge  and  fell 
into  it.  Although  she  was  dreadfully  afraid 
of  falling  in  herself,  she  went  cautiously  over 
to  this  tree,  feeling  her  way  with  her  foot  to 
make  sure  she  did  not  slip,  and  peered  down  into 
the  cavernous  gloom  below.  Yes,  there  was  Mol- 
ly's face,  just  a  white  speck.  The  child  was  cry- 
ing, sobbing,  and  holding  up  her  arms  to  Betsy. 

'•Are  you  hurt.  Molly?" 

■•No.  I  fell  into  a  big  snow-bank,  but  I  'm  all 
wet  and  frozen  anil  I  want  to  get  oiit !  I  want 
to  get  out !" 
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Hetsy  held  on  to  the  birch-tree.  Ilcr  head 
whirled.  W  hat  slwiiUl  she  do !  "Look  here. 
Molly,"  she  called  down,  "I  "m  going  to  run  back 
along  to  the  right  road  and  back  to  the  house  and 
get  Uncle  Henry.  He  '11  come  with  a  rope  and 
get  you  out  !" 

.\t  this  JNIoIly's  crying  rose  to  a  frantic 
scream.  "Oh,  Betsy,  don't  leave  me  here  alone! 
Don't!  The  wolves  will  get  me!  Betsy,  don't 
leave  me  alone  !  "   The  child  was  wild  with  terror. 

"But  I  can't  get  you  out  myself !"  screamed 
back  Betsy,  crying  herself.  Her  teeth  were 
chattering  with  the  cold. 

"Don't  go  !  Don't  go  !"  came  up  from  tlie  dark- 
ness of  the  pit  in  a  piteous  howl.  Betsy  made  a 
great  effort  and  stopped  crying.  She  sat  down 
on  a  stone  and  tried  to  think.  And  this  is  what 
came  into  her  mind  as  a  guide:  "What  would 
Cousin  Ann  do  if  she  were  here?  She  would  n't 
cry.     She  would  think  of  something." 

Betsy  looked  around  her  desperately.  The 
first  thing  she  saw  was  the  big  limb  of  a  pine- 
tree,  broken  oft'  by  the  wind,  which  half  lay  and 
half-slantingly  stood  up  against  a  tree  a  little 
distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  It  had 
been  there  so  long  that  the  needles  had  all  dried 
and  fallen  off.  and  the  skeleton  of  the  branch 
with  the  broken  stubs  looked  like— yes.  it  looked 
like  a  ladder  !  Thiit  was  what  Cousin  .\nn  wouhl 
have  done ! 

"Wait  a  minute!  Wait  a  minute.  Molly!"  she 
called  wildly  down  into  the  pit.  warming  all  over 
with  excitement.  "Now  listen.  You  go  off 
there  in  a  corner,  where  the  ground  makes  a  sort 
of  roof.  I  'm  going  to  throw  down  something  you 
can  climb  up  on,  maybe.  " 

"Ow  !  ow  !  It  'II  hit  me  !"  cried  poor  little  Molly. 
more  and  more  frightened.  P.ut  she  scrambled 
off  under  her  shelter,  obediently,  while  Betsy 
struggled  with  the  branch.  It  was  so  firmly  im- 
bedded in  the  snow  that  at  first  she  could  not 
budge  it  at  all.  Rut  after  she  cleared  that  away 
and  pried  hard  with  the  stick  she  was  using 
as  a  lever  she  felt  it  give  a  little.  .She  bore 
down  with  all  her  might,  throwing  her  weight 
again  and  again  on  her  lever,  and  finally  felt  the 
big  branch  perceptibly  move,  .\fter  that  it  was 
easier,  as  its  course  was  downhill  over  the  snow 
to  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  (blowing  and  pushing, 
wet  with  perspiration,  she  slowly  manceuvered 
it  along  to  the  edge,  turned  it  squarely,  gave  it 
a  great  shove,  and  leaned  over  anxiously.  Then 
she  gave  a  big  sigh  of  relief !  Just  as  she  had 
hoped,  it  went  down  sharj)  end  first  and  stuck  fast 
in  the  snow  which  had  saved  Molly  from  broken 
hones.  She  was  so  out  of  breath  with  her  work 
that  for  a  moment  she  could  not  speak.       Then. 


"There.  Molly.  Now  I  guess  you  can  climb  up  to 
where   I   can   reach  you.  " 

Molly  made  a  rush  for  any  way  out  of  her 
prison,  and  climbed,  liked  the  practised  little 
squirrel  that  she  was.  up  from  one  stub  to  an- 
other to  the  top  of  the  branch.  She  was  still 
below  the  edge  of  the  pit  there,  but  Betsy  lay 
flat  down  on  the  snow  and  held  out  her  hands. 
Molly  took  hold  hard,  and.  digging  her  toes  into 
the  snow,  slowly  wormed  her  way  up  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground. 

It  was  then,  at  that  very  moment,  that  Shep 
came  bounding  up  to  them,  barking  loudly,  and 
after  him  Cousin  Ann  striding  along  in  her 
rubber  boots,  with  a  lantern  in  her  hand  and  a 
rather  anxious  look  on  her   face. 

She  stopped  short  and  looked  at  the  two  little 
girls,  covered  with  snow,  their  faces  flaming 
with  excitement,  and  at  the  black  hole  gaping 
behind  them.  "I  always  told  leather  we  ought  to 
put  a  fence  around  that  pit,"  she  said  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  voice.  "Some  day  a  sheep  's  going  to  fall 
down  there.  Shep  came  along  to  the  house  with- 
out you.  and  we  thought  most  likely  you  'd  taken 
the  wrong  turn." 

Betsy  felt  terribly  aggrieved.  She  wanted 
to  be  petted  and  praised  for  her  heroism.  She 
wanted  Cousin  Ann  to  realise — oh.  if  Aunt 
I'Vances  were  only  there,  she  would  realize  — 

"I  fell  down  in  the  hole,  and  Ret,sy  wanted  to 
go  and  get  Mr.  Putney,  but  I  would  n't  let  her. 
and  so  she  threw  down  a  big  branch  and  1  climbed 
out."  explained  Molly,  who,  now  that  her  danger 
was  past,  took  Betsy's  action  as  a  matter  of  cour.se. 

"Oh,  that  was  how  it  happened  !"  said  Cousin 
.\nn.  She  looked  down  the  hole  and  saw  the  big 
branch,  and  looked  back  and  saw  the  long  trail 
of  crushed  snow  where  Betsy  had  dragged  it. 
"Well,  now,  that  was  (piite  a  good  idea  for  a 
little  girl  to  have."  she  said  briefly.  "I  guess 
you  '11  do  to  take  care  of  Molly  all  right !" 

.She  spoke  in  her  usual  voice  and  immediately 
drew  the  children  after  her,  but  Bet.sy's  heart 
was  singing  joyfully  as  she  trotted  along  clasp- 
ing Cousin  .Ami's  strong  hand.  Now  she  knew 
that  Cousin  .\ini  realized.  She  trotted  fast, 
smiling  to  herself  in  the  darkness. 

"What  made  you  think  of  doing  that?"  a.sked 
Cousin  .Ann,  as  they  approached  the  house. 

"Why,  I  tried  to  think  what  you  would  have 
done  if  you  'd  been  there,"  said  Betsy. 

"Oh!"    said    Cousin    .\nn.    "Well  —  " 

She  did  n't  say  another  word,  but  Betsy, 
glancing  up  into  her  face  as  they  stepped  into 
the  lighted  room,  saw  an  expression  that  made 
her  give  a  little  skip  and  hop  of  joy.  She  had 
/^leased  Cousin   .Ann. 
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That  night  as  she  hiy  in  her  IkcI,  hir  arm 
over  Molly  cuddled  up  warm  jjesidc  her,  she 
reniemliered,  oh.  ever  so  faintly,  as  something 
of  no  iniporlance.  that  she  had  failed  in  an 
examination  that  afternoon. 

ClI.M'TEK    IX 

'l.I.\S   BREWSTKR 

1'rt.sy  and  Molly  had  taken  Dehor.ah 
to  school  with  them.  Deborah  was  the 
old  wooden  doll  with  brown,  painted 
curls.  She  had  lain  in  a  trunk  almost 
ever  since  .\nnt  .Abijjail's  childhood, 
because  Cousin  .\nn  had  never  cared 
for  dolls  when  she  was  a  little  girl. 
At  first  Betsy  had  not  dared  to  ask  to 
see  her,  much  le.ss  to  play  with  her, 
hut  when  Ellen,  as  she  had  jiromised, 
came  over  to  Putney  Farm  that  first 
Saturday  she  had  said  right  out,  as 
soon  as  she  landed  in  the  house,  "Oh, 
Mrs.  Putney,  can't  we  play  with  Debo- 
rah ?"  .\nd  Aunt  Abigail  had  an- 
swered, "Why  yes,  of  course  !  I  knciv 
there  was  something  I  "ve  kept  forget- 
ting !"  .She  went  u])  with  them  herself 
to  the  cold  attic  and  opened  the  little 
hair  trunk  under  the  eaves.  l"here  lay 
a  doll,  flat  on  her  hack,  looking  up  at 
them  brightly  out  of  her  blue  eyes. 

"Well,  Debby  dear,"  said  .\unt  .\bi- 
gail,  taking  her  up  gently,  "it  's  a  good 
long  time  since  you  and  I  played  under 
the  lilac  bushes,  is  n't  it?  I  expect  you 
've  been  pretty  lonesome  up  here  all 
these  years.  Never  you  mind,  you  11 
have  some  good  times  again  now."  She 
pulled  down  the  doll's  full,  ruffled  skirt, 
straightened  the  lace  at  the  neck  of 
her  dress,  and  held  her  for  a  moment, 
looking  down  at  her  silently.  You 
could  tell  by  the  way  she  spoke,  by  the 
way  she  touched  Deborah,  by  the  way- 
she  looked  at  her,  that  she  had  loved  the  doll 
very  dearly,  and  maybe  still  did.  a  little. 

When  she  put  Deborah  into  Betsy's  arms,  the 
child  felt  that  she  was  receiving  something  very 
l)recious,  almost  something  alive.  She  an<l  Ellen 
looked  with  delight  at  the  yards  and  yards  of 
jjicot-edged  ribbon,  sewed  on  by  hand  to  the 
ruffles  of  the  skirt,  and  lifted  up  the  silk  folds  to 
admire  the  carefully  made,  full  i)etticoals  and 
frilly  underwear,  the  pretty,  soft  old  kid  shoes 
and  white  stockings.  .\unt  .Miigail  looked  at 
them  with  an  absent  smile  on  her  li|)S.  as  though 
she  were  living  over  old  scenes. 


I'inally.  "It  's  too  cold  to  play  up  here,"  she  said, 
coming  to  herself  with  a  long  breath.  "\'ou  "d 
better  bring  Deborah  and  the  trunk  down  into  the 
.south  room."  She  carried  the  doll,  and  I'etsy  and 
Ellen  each  took  an  end  of  the  old  trunk,  no  larger 
than  a  modern  suitcase.  They  settled  themselves 
on  the  big  couch,  back  of  the  table  with  the  lamp. 
Old  Shep  was  on  it,  but  Betsy  coaxed  him  off  by 
putting  down  some  bones  Cousin  Ann  had  been 
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saving  for  him.  When  he  finished  those  and 
came  back  for  the  rest  of  his  snooze  he  found  his 
place  occupied  by  the  little  girls,  sitting  cross- 
legged,  examining  the  contents  of  the  trunk  all 
spread  out  around  them.  .Shep  sighed  deeply  and 
sat  down  with  his  nose  resting  on  the  couch  near 
Betsy's  knee,  following  all  their  movements  with 
his  kind,  dark  eyes.  Once  in  a  while  Betsy 
stopped  hugging  Deborah  or  exclaiming  over  a 
new  dress  long  enough  to  ]jat  .Shep's  head  and 
fondle  his  ears.  This  was  what  he  was  waiting 
for,  and  every  lime  she  did  it  he  wagged  his  tail 
thumpingly  against  the  floor. 
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After  that  Deborah  and  her  trunk  were  kept 
downstairs  where  Betsy  could  play  with  her.  And 
often  she  was  taken  to  school.  You  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  taking  a  doll  to  school,  did 
you?  Well,  I  told  you  this  was  a  queer,  old- 
fashioned  school  that  any  modern  school  superin- 
tendent would  sniff  at.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  not  only  Betsy  who  took  her  doll  to  school, 
all  the  little  girls  did  whenever  they  felt  like  it. 
Miss  Benton,  the  teacher,  had  a  shelf  for  them  in 
the  entryvvay  where  the  wraps  were  hung,  and 
the  dolls  sat  on  it  and  waited  patiently  all  through 
lessons.  .'\t  recess-time  or  nooning  each  little 
mother  snatched  her  own  child  and  began  to  play. 
As  soon  as  it  grew  warm  enough  to  play  out- 
doors without  just  racing  around  every  minute  to 
keep  from  freezing  to  death,  the  dolls  and  their 
mothers  went  out  to  a  great  pile  of  rocks  at  one 
end  of  the  bare,  stony  field  which  was'the  play- 
ground. There  they  sat  and  played  in  the  spring 
sunshine,  warmer  from  day  to  day.  There  were 
a  great  many  holes  and  shelves  and  pockets  and 
little  cayes  in  the  rocks  which  made  lovely  places 
for  playing  keep  house.  Each  little  girl  had  her 
own  particular  cubbyholes  and  "rooms,"  and  they 
"visited"  their  dolls  back  and  forth  all  around  the 
l)ilc.  .\ntl  as  they  jilayed  they  talked  very  fast 
about  all  sorts  of  things,  being  little  girls  and  not 
boys  who  just  yelled  and  howled  inarticulately  as 
they  played  ball  or  duck-on-a-rock  or  prisoner's 
goal,  racing  and  running  and  wrestling  noisily  all 
around  the  rocks. 

Phere  was  one  child  \\lio  neither  played  with 
the  girls  nor  ran  and  whooped  with  the  boys. 
This  was  little  six-year-old  'I.ias.  one  of  the  two 
boys  in  Molly's  first  grade.  .\t  recess-time  he 
generally  hung  about  the  school  door  by  him- 
self, looking  moodily  down  and  knocking  the  toe 
of  his  ragged,  muddy  shoe  against  a  stone.  The 
little  girls  were  talking  about  him  one  day  as 
they  i)layed.  "My  !  Is  n't  that  'Lias  Brewster  the 
horridest-looking  child  !  "  said  Eliza,  w  ho  had  the 
second  grade  all  to  herself,  although  Molly  now 
read  out  of  the  second  reader  with  her. 

"Mercy,  yes!  .So  ragged!"  said  .Vnastasia 
Monahan,  called  Stashie  for  short.  .She  was  a 
big  girl,  fourteen  years  nhl,  wIki  was  in  the  sev- 
enth grade. 

"lie  docs  n't  lixik  as  if  he  crcr  combed  his 
hair!"  said  Betsy.  "It  looks  just  like  a  wisp  of 
old  hay." 

".And    sometimes.  "    little    Molly    i)rciudly    added 
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her  bit  to  the  talk  of  the  older  girls,  "he  forgets 
to  put  on  any  stockings  and  just  has  his  dread- 
ful old  shoes  on  over  his  bare  feet." 

"I  guess  he  has  n't  got  any  stockings  half  the 
time,"  said  big  .Stashie,  scornfully.  "1  guess  his 
stepfather  drinks  'cm  up." 

"How  can  he  drink  up  stockings?"  asked  Molly, 
opening  hei  round  ej-es  very  wide. 

"■  '.Sh  !  You  mu.st  n't  ask.  Little  girls  should  n't 
know  about  such  things,  should  they,  Bet.sy?" 

".Vo  indeed!"  said  Betsy,  looking  mysterious. 
.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  she  herself  had  no  idea  what 
."^tashie  meant,  but  she  looked  wise  and  said 
nothing. 

Some  of  the  boys  had  squatted  down  near  the 
rocks  for  a  game  of  marbles  now. 

"Well,  anyhow,"  said  Molly,  resentfully,  "I 
don't  care  what  his  stepfather  does  to  his  stock- 
ings. I  wish  'Lias  would  wear  'em  to  school. 
-And  lots  of  times  he  has  n't  anything  on  under 
those  horrid  old  overalls  either  !  I  can  see  his 
bare  skin  through  the  torn  places." 

"I  wish  he  did  n't  have  to  sit  so  near  me,"  said 
I'etsy,  complainingly.     "He  's  so  dirty." 

"Well.  I  don't  want  him  near  mc.  either!"  cried 
all  the  other  little  girls  at  once.  Ralph  glanced 
up  at  them,  frowning,  from  where  he  knelt  with 
his  middle  finger  crooked  behind  a  marble  ready 
for  a  shot.  He  looked  as  he  always  did,  very 
rough  and  half  threatening.  "Oh.  you  girls  make 
me  sick  !"  he  said.  He  sent  his  marble  straight 
to  the  mark,  pocketed  his  opponent's,  and  stood 
up.  .scowling  at  the  little  mothers.  "1  guess  if 
you  had  to  live  the  way  he  does  you  'd  be  dirty  ! 
Half  the  time  he  don't  get  anything  to  eat  be- 
fore he  comes  to  .school,  and  if  my  mother  did  n't 
put  up  some  extra  for  him  in  my  bo.\  he  would  n't 
get  any  lunch  either.  And  then  you  ,go  and  jump 
on  him  !'' 

"Why  does  n't  his  own  mother  put  uj)  his 
lunch?"  Betsy  challenged  their  critic. 

"He  has  n't  got  any  mother.  She  "s  deatl,"  said 
Ralph,  turning  away  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  He  yelled  to  the  boys,  "Come  on,  fel- 
lers, beat-che  to  the  bridge  and  back  !  "  and  was 
off.  with  the  others  racing  at  his  heels. 

"Well,  anyhow.  1  don't  care :  he  is  dirty  and 
horrid  I"  said  Stashie.  emphatically,  looking  over 
at  the  drooping,  battered  little  figure,  leaning 
against  the  school  door,  listlessly  kicking  at  a 
stone. 

But  Betsy  ditl  not  say  anything  more  just  then. 

ontinufd.) 
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THE  SOLDIER-GIRLS  AT  THE  NATIONAL 

SERX'ICE   SCHOOL 


BY  MIRIAM  WARRF.N    HURHARD 

I'irvl  Seri;artnt  of  Conipnitx   It 


Have  you  St.  Xiciioi.as  girls  and  boys  heard 
about  the  Xationa!  Service  School,  which  was 
held  at  Chevy  Chase,  Maryhuid.  in  May.  1916? 
It  was  the  first  training-camp  for  women  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  That  's  a  pretty  big  thought, 
is  n"t  it  ? 

You  know  that  women  and  war  have  always 
been  widely  separated,  excej)!  in  suffering;  and 
most  people  will  admit  that  inactive  suffering  is 
harder  to  bear  than  that  accompanied  by  shot 
and  shell,  music  and  glory.  There  have  been  a 
few  trained  women  who  of  late  years  have  done 
most  excellent  service  in  war,  but  universal 
training  of  women  is  a  conception  of  our  own 
time.  Any  one  of  the  thousands  of  visitors  who 
went  to  visit  the  camp  could  not  but  be  im- 
]>ressed  by  the  earnestness  and  joyous  zeal  of 
the  girls  who  were  in  training  there. 

W'e  girls  went  to  the  camp  with  many  motives, 
not  knowing  what  to  expect:  .some  out  of  curi- 
osity, some  becau.se  it  was  the  social  interest  of 
the  moment,  and  others  because  thov   reallv  de- 


sired to  learn.  We  found  a  model  camp,  situated 
on  a  plateau  and  adjoining  Washington's  most 
fashionable  suburb.  There  was  a  small  village 
of  marine  corps  tents,  each  occupied  by  five 
soldier-girls,  and  oh.  wonderful  lu.xury  !  each  tent 
was  equipped  with  a  wooden  floor.  We  also  had 
marine  corps  kitchens  and  mess-tents.  Our  food 
was  prepared  for  us  on  the  identical  field  ranges 
that  were  used  by  our  forces  in  Mexico.  It  was 
this  courtesy  and  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
marine  corps  and  the  Government  which  so 
largely  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  camp. 

.■\notber  luxury  was  the  shower-baths:  they 
were,  however,  supplied  only  with  cold  water, 
which  seemed  to  us  to  have'  its  source  in  the 
polar  seas.  If  facing  a  cannon  requires  any  more 
nerve  than  to  take  an  ice-cold  shower,  at  five- 
forty-five  on  a  rainy  morning,  standing  on  a  cold, 
rough,  and  soapy  cement  floor.  I,  for  one,  would 
l.Tck  the  courage  for  the  crisis. 

After  the  formidable  shower  we  had  about  ten 
minutes  to  don  our  khaki   uniforms:   then  calis- 
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thenics,  drill,  and  breakfast  followc 
in  rapid  succession.     In  the  calisthe 
the  same  setting-up  exercises  that 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  have, 
followed    by    a    drill.      The 
l)urpose    of    our    drills    was 
misunderstood  by  most  peo- 
l)le.     There  was  no  idea  of 
our  forming  a  regiment  for 
actual      service,      as      .some 
thought,  but  merely  to  train 
us  to  get  from  one  place  to 
another  as   a   unit,   and   not 
in    a    straggling,    disorderly 
body.     It   is  needless  to  say 
that  the  di.scipline  of  drill  is 
excellent    training    for    any 
one.     .-\fter  this  strcnuous- 
ness  breakfast  call,  or.  to  be 
more  military,  mess,   was  a 
very  welcome  sound,  and  the 
food,   considering  the   small 
cost  per  "man"  of  a  dollar  a 
day,  was  excellent.    We  had 
exactly  the  same  things  to  eat  that 
marines  have,  with  the  addition  of 
times  a  day  instead  of  once.     One 
of  the  camp  was  that,  as  an  actual 


d  each  other      battalions    divided    into     four    companies,    with 

nics  we  took       staff  and  company  officers  exactly  like  the  Army. 

the   recruits      There  was  no  manual  of  arms,  as  militarism  was 
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Uncle  Sam's 
butter  three 
of  the  jokes 
f^ct.  we  two 


"irR-rRF.AM  roNF.s!"    noon  iinrR  AT  TiiF.  caterer' 

GRDIMIS.       (SWKF.TS   ARE    NOT    ALLOWED 

hundred   .girls   ale   more   than    two   hundred   ma- 
rines did. 

The  courses   were   two   weeks   in   length    with 
two  hundred  girls  for  each  course.     We  had  two 


not  the  idea  of  the  camp,  but  universal  service. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  courses  we  took :  first 
aid,  hygiene  and  home  nursing,  dietetics,  surgical 
dressing,  knitting  and  sewing,  wireless  and 
^lorse  telegraphy,  and  sig- 
naling; all  of  which  are 
most  useful  in  any  condi- 
tion of  life. 

To  show  that  women,  as 
well  as  men,  are  interested 
in  mechanics,  the  wireless 
and  ordinary  telegraphy 
seem  to  arouse  more  enthu- 
siasm than  any  of  the  other 
courses.  All  day  long,  from 
almost  any  tent,  you  would 
hear  dot— dash,  dash  — two 
dots,  and  so  on,  tapped  by 
means  of  pencils,  tooth- 
lirushes,  or  anything  else 
that  was  at  hand.  Intermit- 
tently you  would  hear,  "for 
a  compound  fracture  you 
a])ply  a  bandage"  in  such 
and  such  a  manner ;  these 
and  similar  sounds  would 
make  a  stranger  wonder  if 
he  had  stumbled  into  a  hos- 
pital or  an  insane  asylimi. 
To  many  of  us,  who  were  somewhat  frivolous 
and  thoughtless  girls,  the  idea  of  universal  service 
was  a  new  one.  We  had  it  emphasized  in  all 
possible   forms  in   the  lectures  which  took  place 
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every  afternoon.  It  was  just  this  point  of  na- 
tional service  that  made  the  camp  so  big  and 
great.  It  was  n't  that  we  could  complete  any 
one  subject  in  two  weeks,  but  it  opened  up  new 
vistas  of  education  and  interest.  The  lectures  we 
heard  were  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  de- 
livered by  various  speakers,  beginning  with  Presi- 
dent W'oodrow  Wilson,  who  opened  the  camp.  Dr. 
H.  W.  Wiley,  Miss  Boardman,  Mr.  John  Barrett, 
and  many  other  distinguished  people  gave  us  in- 
spiring talks.  One  was  for  r^an-.Amcricanism ; 
one  said  our  greatest  need  was  a  nitrate  plant : 
Dr.  Wiley  thought  we  should  never  be  a  great 
race  unless  potato-skins  formed  a  substantial  part 
of  our  diet:  while  Mr.  Bainrett  caJled- attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  National  Service  School  was  of 


not  only  national,  but  international,  interest,  for 
he  had  received  letters  and  telegrams  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  inquiring  about  it. 

The  camp  was  .so  great  a  success  that  it  has 
been  made  a  national  institution.  It  will  be  held 
every  spring.  This  year  the  courses  will  be  three 
weeks  each  instead  of  two.  The  first  encamp- 
ment will  be  held  from  April  i6  to  May  5,  the 
second  from  May  7  to  May  26.  Similar  camps 
are  being  organized  in  all  parts  of  the  country: 
those  of  Boston,  .\ew  York,  Savannah.  Chicago, 
and  San  Francisco  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant. So  we  who  attended  the  first  .Vational  Ser- 
vice School  feel  that  if  a  national  calamity  should 
come,  w-e  shafll;  be  better  fitted  to  do  our  part 
toward  upholding  the  national  honor. 
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BY  MARGARET  DADMUN 


The  bugle  sounded  the  reveille  call  one  May 
morning  at  half  past  six  as  the  flag  rose  over  the 
brown  army  tents  of  the  National  Service  School. 

I  was  sound  asleep  when  the  familiar  strains 
woke  me,  and  I  suddenly  realized  that  it  meant 
only  ten  minutes  in  which  to  dress. 

I  tore  off  the  mosquito-netting  which  enveloped 
my  cot  and  sprang  up,  greeting  the  four  other 
occupants  of  the  tent  and  making  a  dive  for  the 
water-pail  with  which  to  fill  my  tin  basin.     This 


operation  is  not  so  quick,  perhaps,  as  turning 
on  a  tap:  nor  is  one  mirror  for  five  conducive 
to  perfect  hair-dressing:  but  thank  goodness!  it 
did  not  take  long  to  get  into  the  uniforms.  Khaki 
skirts,  flantiel  blouses,  and  campaign  hats  may 
not  be  the  most  beautiful  of  garments,  but  they 
are  among  the  most  comfortable  and  the  easiest 
to  work  in  — and  with  plenty  of  pockets. 

W'e    five   managed   to    scramble    out    into   the 
companv  street  iust  as  the  second  bugle  sounded. 
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There  our  pretty  young  captain,  assisted  by  a 
competent  lieutenant  and  an  energetic  little 
sergeant,  was  organizing  her  company  of  fifty 
lasses.  There  were  three  other  companies,  each 
falling  into  line  in  its  own 
street  with  a  row  ot""  tents 
on  either  side. 

"Left  face !  Forward 
march!"  ordered  our  cap- 
tain, and  we  all  marched  out 
of  the  gates  onto  the  broad 
highway  which  stretched 
through  miles  of  green 
country  sparkling  with  dew 
in  the  morning  sunshine. 
Here,  witnessed  only  by 
the  birds  and  a  few  early 
risers  on  their  way  to  Wash- 
ington, we  had  our  setting- 
up  drill,  or  calisthenics.  .A. 
sergeant  from  the  marine 
corps  assisted  the  captain, 
and  he  found  us  very  apt 
pupils.  Indeed,  in  our  exe-  ory,:  > 
cution  of  squad  movements 
we  were  said  to  rival  our  brothers  at 
burg. 

We  were  all  a  little  tired,  but  entirely  waked 
up  and  very  hungry,  when  mess-time  arrive<l. 
We   sat   at   l)are   tables   and   ate   from   verv   sub- 


stantial crockery.  The  food  was  verv  sub- 
stantial also,  but  not  guaranteed  to  last  as  long 
as  the  china.  The  darky  waiters  were  kept  verv 
busy,    but    the    broad    grins    tliey    WDre    as    they 


Platts- 
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brought  in  platters  of  bacon  and  "grits"  showed 
that  we  were  not  the  only  ones  who  were  en- 
joying a  unique  experience.  Besides  bacon  we 
often  had  eggs  for  breakfast,  and.  on  rare  oc- 
casions,  sausage  and   griddle-cakes. 
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WICWAOOINO — A    HIT   OF    PRIVATE    PRACTICE. 

Inspcciiiiii  tuok  jjlace  at  eight-thirty,  so  we 
luirrifd  to  our  tents  after  mess  to  make  ready 
for  this,  the  most  trying  orileal  of  the  day.  Cots 
were  neatly  spread  up ;  suitcases,  shoes,  and 
basins  were  arranged  in  neat  rows  beneath  them : 
tent  floors  were  swept,  flaps  rolled  up,  and  the 
company  streets  were  cleared  of  all  rubbish. 
Beetles  must  beware  of  visiting  here,  lest  they 
be  deposited  in  the  trash-can ;  as  for  flies,  we 
had  none,  as  no  food  was  allowed  in  the  company 
tents.  (Many  a  beribboned  box  of  chocolates 
is  held  for  its  owner  in  the  administration  tent.) 
Last  of  all.  we  polished  our  shoes,  straightened 
our  hats,  and  lined  up  in  front  of  our  tents.  We 
stood  there,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe  as  the 
inspector,  with  the  commandant  and  the  officer 
of  the  day,  went  into  every  tent  and  looked  each 
one  of  us  over,  stopping  sometimes,  alas !  to  shut 
suitcases  and  button  buttons.  .'Kfter  that  came 
more  drill,  and  at  nine-thirty  the  regular  classes 
of  the  day  began. 

.Most  of  the  classes  were  taught  by  nurses, 
doctors,  and  traineil  workers  from  the  Red  Cross 
Societv.  One  of  the  compulsory  courses  was  the 
making  of  surgical  dressings.    'I'be  delicate  gauze 


must  be  folded  very  carefully,  and  while  mak- 
ing bandages  for  some  soldier  on  a  distant  battle- 
field we  were  learning  valuable  lessons  in  ac- 
curacy. Knitting  and  sewing  for  the  soldiers 
were  also  taught;  and  in  the  dietetics  tent  a 
white-gowned  nurse  demonstrated  the  making  of 
lieef-tea  and  oatmeal  gruel,  with  the  help  of  an 
oil-stove  and  a  tiny  refrigerator. 

The  hardest  courses  were  those  in  first  aid 
and  home  care  of  the  sick.  The  enthusiastic 
members  of  the  former  class  were  always  on  the 
Idokout  for  l)roken  bones  to  bandage;  while  the 
amateur  nurses  prided  themselves  on  the  beauti- 
ful beds  they  made  and  their  ability  to  bathe 
and  dress  a  baby  ( in  this  case  a  celluloid  doll). 

Out  in  the  field  a  goodly  number  of  maidens 
learned  to  wield  the  semaphore  flags  and  decipher 
mysterious  messages  therefrom.  They  blinked 
at  the  heliograph,  and,  changing  from  sight  to 
sound,  entered  the  wireless  tent,  where  the  liuzz- 
ers  were  kept  busy  all  day  long. 

in  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  big  white  as- 
sembly-tent, many  prudently  carrying  their  knit- 
ting. Here  we  heard  lectures  on  all  phases  of 
the  vast  subject  of  preparedness.  National  de- 
fense, for  which  we  all,  as  inembers  of  the 
Women's  .Section  of  the  Xavy  League,  were  work- 
ing, came  first. 

But  it  was  understood  that  the  duty  of  actual 
fighting  does  not  belong  to  women.  There  was 
not  a  gun  at  the  camp.  Should  war  ever  come 
to  this  country,  we  women  could  help  in  a 
number  of  dilYerent  wavs.     We  could  go  behind 
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the  lines  as  an  organized  body  of  nurses'  aids;  or 
we  coulil  carry  >>n  wiirk  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
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in  our  own  lioincs  and  coniniunities.  And  in 
time  of  peace  we  could  do  all  in  our  power  tt> 
promote  patriotism  and  prosperity  throughout 
our  country.  To  this  end  we  listened  to  lectures 
on  "Good  Citizenship,"  "Food  X'alues,"  "Home 
visiting  Xurses,"  "Home  Economics,"  "Woman's 
Position  in  the  Red  Cross,"  and  other  topics  of 
interest  to  us  in  our  daily  life. 

Four  o'clock  was  visiting-time  at  the  National 


guard-house,  and  how  ni.iny  times  a  week  they 
gave  us  pork  and  heans. 

At  five  minutes  of  si.\  all  those  who  were 
granted  leave  were  obligeil  to  be  back  in  camp 
and  all  outsiders  departed.  P.ut  most  of  them 
lingered  just  beyond  the  gales  to  w;itch  the  in- 
teresting ceremony  of    "retreat.  " 

Ihe  four  companies  formed  a  hollow  square 
,'d)out    the   flagpole,    near    which    stood   the   cnm- 
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Service  School,  and  a  number  of  "rookies"  lined 
up  at  the  gate  under  the  direction  of  an  ofiicer  to 
show  around  those  visitors  who  were  not  fathers, 
mothers,  uncles,  aunts,  or,  in  some  cases,  hus- 
bands and  children  of  the  students.  They  were 
deeply  im[)ressed  by  everything  they  saw :  the 
saluting,  the  absolute  cleanliness  of  the  entire 
camp,  — especially  the  mess-tent,  — and  the  obvious 
health  fulness  of  the  life  we  led.  .\  sentry  was 
on  duty  at  each  entrance  to  the  company  streets, 
so  that  those  wMio  saw  the  inside  of  our  dwellings 
were    few   and   privileged. 

The  visitors  were  exceechngly  curious,  but  we 
answered  all  their  questions  with  perfect  gravity, 
even    those   concerning   the    whereabouts    of    the 


mandant.  the  oflicers  of  the  staff,  and  the  officer 
of  the  day  with  the  color-guard,  the  last  dis- 
tinguished by  the  bright  red  sashes  they  wore. 
The  order  "Parade-rest  !"  was  given,  and  at  the 
sound  of  the  bugle  the  flag  was  slowly  lowered 
by  the  color-guard.  The  ca])tains  then  nunle  their 
reports,  and  a  new  oflicer  of  the  day  was  ap- 
pointed, after  which  the  companies  marched  to 
mess,  for  which  they  were  quite  ready. 

The  first  part  of  the  evening  was  generally 
study-time.  Each  tent  had  a  single  electric  light, 
which  was  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  read  our 
first-aid  and  elementary  hygiene  books.  Out  in 
the  street  somebody  was  wigwagging  with  a 
broom,   and  nur  neighbors  across  the  wav   were 
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practising  the  Morse  code  on  the  top  of  the 
trash-can. 

l'"ar  too  soon  the  assembly-call  sounded,  sum- 
moning us  again  to  the  large  white  tent.  This 
l)art  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  recreation. 
The  musical  members  of  the  Press  Club  enter- 
tained us  once,  and  we  gave  two  entertainments 
ourselves.  One  of  the  girls  who  was  a  very  good 
mimic  gave  some  clever  im|)ersonati()ns  of  camp 
characters  and  of  some  of  the  people  who  had 
addressed  us. 

Another  evening  one  of  the  companies  gave  a 
circus.  It  featured  a  wonderful  elephant  of 
army-blankets,  with  campaign  hats  for  ears; 
the  Siamese  tri])lets  (three  girls  walking  together 
with  their  skirts  pinned  around  them);  .Scma- 
phoria,  a  famous  l-lgyptian  dancer,  who  danced 
with  semaphore  flags;  and  Company  J,  who 
drilled  with  brooms,  singing  an  appropriate  song 
written  by  one  of  the  girls. 

We  were  a  jolly  crowd,  though  we  did  take 
our  work  seriously.  In  fact,  the  camp  life 
worked  both  ways— it  made  older  women  renew 
their  youth,  and  gave  us  girls  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

It  is  nine-lhirty.  and  taps  are  sounding.    I~rom 


under  the  corner  of  the  tent  I  can  see  the  other 
tents,  like  rows  of  glowing  little  hills  in  the 
twilight.  One  by  one  the  lights  go  out ;  for  one 
moment  a  figure  in  a  flaming  red  bath-robe  is 
seen  loo.sening  a  tent-flap,  and  then  disappears ; 
the  bugle-boy,  who  is  putting  his  whole  soul 
into  the  simple  strain,  is  left  alone  in  the  deserted 
streets. 

I  wonder  what  kind  of  dreams  are  hurrying 
through  the  girl-soldiers'  heads  to-night.  Some 
may  see  themselves  as  noble  nurses,  comforting 
the  wounded  and  dying,  aliroad  or  at  home. 
Others  are  feverishly  taking  messages  in  some 
lonely  signal-tower,  that  the  regular  operators 
may  fight  for  their  country.  Others  dream  of 
happier  things,  of  an  era  of  lasting  peace  and 
prosperity,  with  themselves  as  leaders  in  a  great, 
wide-spread,  jiatriotic  movement.  .\nd  still  others 
have  visions  of  happy  homes,  where  children  are 
Ijrought  uj)  to  serve  their  country  whenever  it 
needs  them.  One  and  all,  whatever  their  per- 
sonal aims  and  ambitions,  know  this:  our  Nation 
needs  us  now  and  at  all  times:  each  one  of  us 
has  her  own  part  to  play  in  its  progress,  both  by 
active  service  and  by  ujjholding  in  her  own  life 
the  principles  of  liberty,  justice,  and  ])eace. 
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Sammy  Lane,  state  forester,  lonesome,  discour- 
aijed.  and.  tliough  he  would  not  admit  it,  some- 
what homesick,  yazed  thousjht  fully  at  the  great 
golden  moon  which  was  rising  in  all  its  glorious 
splemlor  seemingly  just  heyond  ihe  pine-fringeil 
mountain-to])  before  him. 

The  official  part  of  .Sammy's  name  had  been 
with  him  for  three  days.  Just  that  long  ago  the 
cominissioner  of  forestry,  in  his  office  at  the  state 
capitol.  had  sent  Sammy  far  up  in  the  mountains, 
to  he  responsil)le  for  some  thirty  thousantl  acres 
of  forest  land.  .\s  his  suiierior  had  explained. 
Forester  \'an  Dorn  had  been  dr()i)ped  from  the 
service  and  .Sanuny  was  to  take  his  place.  \  an 
Dorn  had  n't  made  a  success  of  his  work  on 
Daleton  Reserve,  primarily  because  \  an  Dorn 
was  not  a  diplomat.  That  bad  feeling  had  ex- 
isted between  the  mountaineers  and  the  state's 
officers  before  he  had  gone  to  Daleton  was  a 
well-known  fact  in  the  department,  and  Forester 
\  an  Dorn  had  widened  that  breach. 

Forest  fires  on  Daleton  became  frequent,  and 
during  the  last  winter  a  game-warden  had  been 
shot.  —  "mistaken  for  a  bear  in  the  underbrush  and 
accidentally  killed."  a  coroner's  jury  had   found. 

They  were  a  lawless  lot  of  men.  these  moun- 
taineers. Some  were  farmers  on  a  small  scale, 
for  the  valley  soil  was  scarce:  some  were -woods- 
men, who  earned  their  money  working  now  and 
then  for  the  tanners  and  pulp-mills  —  "wood- 
hicks"  they  were  called  :  but  far  too  many  pre- 
ferred to  loaf  and  take  chances  on  picking  up  a 
dollar  now  and  then,  and  it  was  from  these  that 
.Sammy  would  have  to  draw  most  of  his  helj). 

He  thought  of  these  things  as  he  stood  that 
night  on  the  porch  of  his  little  frame  shack,  and 
went  back  over  the  events  of  his  first  day  on  the 
reserve.  He  had  hired  a  team  upon  his  arrival 
and  hauled  his  belongings  the  twenty-four  miles 
to  Trout  Run.  Here  he  was  to  live.  His  house 
was  one  of  three,  supplemented  by  a  small  .gen- 
eral store  and  post-office,  which  nestled  at.  the 
foot  of  great  North  Mountain. 

He  had  spread  out  the  map  of  his  reserve  and 
studied  it  minutely.  Then  he  had  ridden  around 
the  country,  getting  acquainted  and  laying  plans 
for  the  work  ahead  of  him.  There  were  new 
fire-lanes  to  be  cut  and  old  ones  to  be  ke])t  ojien. 
There  was  a  long  stretch  of  state  road,  leadin.g 
to  the  Tamarack  section,  which  required  extensive 
repairing.  Here.  too.  was  a  big  stretch  of  virgin 
pine  which  ought  to  be  further  protecteil,  he  de- 


cided, and  there  was  space  for  a  good  deal  of 
])lanting.  \"es,  there  was  much  to  be  done,  and  he 
plaimed  how    to  divide  his  scanty  appropriation. 

But  Sammy's  feelings  of  discouragement  came 
not  from  the  jirospect  of  the  work  before  him.— 
he  liked  that.  — but  because  of  the  way  he  had 
been  received  by  the  people  he  had  met  on  the 
roads.  Only  two  men  of  the  several  score  he 
had  seen  had  as  much  as  admitted  his  presence, 
and  these  two  had  each  spoken  to  him  in  the 
universal  greeting  of  the  mountain,  "Howdy." 
.Sullen  looks  and  grim,  appraising  glances  were 
all  he  received  from  the  others.  He  had  ven- 
tured an  opinion  on  the  weather  once,  and  the 
cold  stare  of  utter  enmity  he  had  got  in  return 
made  him  resolve  to  keep  his  thoughts  to  him- 
self. Truly.  \'an  Dorn  had  not  made  a  friend 
in  the  valley.  State-forester  Lane  sighed  and 
turned  into  his  shack.  He  lit  his  lamp  and  started 
w  riting  up  the  report  of  the  day. 

Far  up  the  mountain-side  a  whippoorwill  whis- 
tled, and  the  shrill,  musical  call  was  answered 
from  somewhere  in  the  black  silhouette  of  pines 
on  the  other  side  of  the  little  valley:  afar  off 
a  great  horned  owl  hooted  its  dismal  call :  then 
all  was  quiet  in  the  silvery  night.  .Sammy  "turned 
in  "  and  was  soon  lost  in  profound  slumber. 

The  first  broad  streaks  of  dawn  were  breaking 
through  the  mountain  mists  when  Sammy  was 
startled  into  wakefulness  by  the  harsh  ringing  of 
his  telephone-bell.  Sammy  listened  a  minute. 
Again  it  rang,  his  call  —  two  long  and  two  short. 

"Hello,  "  he  answered. 

"Mr.  Lane?"  queried  a  voice.  Then  it  went 
on.  "This  is  Rue  Wyckoff.  your  fire-warden.  I 
want  to  report  a  fire  on  Tamarack.  I  just  seen 
it  now.  and  it  's  a  good  'un." 

"Just  where  on  Tamarack  is  it  and  how  much 
spread  has  it  ?"  asked  Sammy. 

"On  the  west  side,  on  state  land,  and  working 
up  the  hill  fast.  I  reckon  it  '11  carry  half-way  uj) 
afore  we  can  get  at  it.  " 

There  was  a  road  over  Tamarack,  and  Sammy 
asked  which  side  the  fire  was  on. 

"Both  sides."  came  the  answer:  "it  's  a-fol- 
lowin'  the  road.  That  makes  it  easier  to  .get  to 
from  the  east  side." 

"Round  up  your  men.  then,  and  do  what  you 
can.  Wait  a  minute."  He  looked  at  his  maj). 
"There  s  no  fire-lane  crossing  the  road.  Figure 
how  fast  the  header  is  traveling,  then  start  far 
enough   back   to  give   vou   time,   and   cut   a  lane. 
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Rake  the  ground  clean,  and  1  '11  lie  over  as  soon 
as  I  can  get  a  posse.  " 

Sammy  hung  up  the  receiver  and  thoughtfully 
.fingered  the  map.  Jle  was  face  to  face  with  a 
climax  in  the  feud  between  the  state's  officers 
and  the  mountaineers,  and  he  knew  it.  The  fact 
that  the  fire  was  on  both  sides  of  the  road  could 
mean  hut  one  thing  — that  it  had  been  deliberately 
put  there.  A  forest  fire  at  its  height  might  jump 
a  road  the  width  of  the  one  over  Tamarack,  but 
not  at  its  start. 

Sammy  Lane  was  mad  clear  through.  .\  glance 
at  the  flash  in  his  steel-blue  eyes  would  have 
warned  any  one  to  be  careful.  And  Sammy  had 
red  hair— not  very  red,  but  red  enough.  When 
that  combination  goes  out  looking  for  trouble  it 
generally  is  n't  very  far  off. 

Sammy,  — .State-forest-officer  Lane  now,  silver 
badge  and  all,  — an  a.x  on  his  shoulder  and  carry- 
ing dynamite  and  caps  for  blasting,  set  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  nearest  farm-house.  It  happened 
to  be  Pete  Henderson's,  and  the  commissioner 
had  warned  him  of  Pete.  The  latter  was  looked 
up  to  as  a  sort  of  leader  among  the  men  of  the 
district,  and  Pete's  word  formed  a  good  jiencent- 
age  of  the  law  they  recognized.  Sammy  knew 
this,  and  he  knew  it  was  Pete's  house,  for  he  had 
seen  the  name  on  the  tin  tnail-box. 

Sammy  rapped  loudly  on  the  door,  lie  bad 
disturbed  the  family  at  breakfast,  and  old  Pete 
himself  came  to  answer.  .Sammy  wasted  no  time 
in  preliminaries. 

"Mr.  Henderson,"  he  said,  "you  and  your  two 
sons  will  please  come  with  me  at  once  to  fight  a 
fire  on  Tamarack." 

"Well,"  the  other  drawled,  "I  reckon  that  as 
the  fire  s  on  state  land,  the  State  kin  take  care  of 
it  'thout  us  a-botherin'  with  it."  He  eyed  .Sammy 
coldly. 

"The  State  is  taking  care  of  it.  I  'm  asking 
you  to  go  and  work  for  the  State.  If  you  don't, 
the  .Slate  fines  you;  if  you  do,  the  State  pays  you 
by  the  day.  That 's  reasonable  enough.  .\re  you 
going  or  not?  The  same,  of  course,  apjilics  to 
your  sons."  , 

".\re  you  the  forester?"  Pete  asked  him. 

"I  am,"  Sammy  replied.  Then  he  continued: 
"Mr.  Henderson,  you  know  the  state  law  as  well 
as  I  do  on  this  point.  I  am  satisfied  that  yon  do 
not  wi.sh  to  be  fined,  and  so  you  will  kindly  bring 
along  an  ax  apiece  and  plenty  to  eat.  I  am  .going 
iloun  the  road  to  the  next  house  and  will  wail 
for  yoii  there.  Please  hurry."  .\nd  leaving  no 
room  for  further  argument,  Sammy  set  off  down 
the  road. 

.At  the  next  farm-house  he  gained  two  more 
rather    sullen    recruits,    who    came    onlv     when 


threatened  with  a  fine.  When  the  men  heard 
Sammy  say  that  Pete  Henderson  and  his  sons 
were  coming,  however,  thej-  exchanged  glances 
and  seemed  more  ready  to  accompany  him. 

After  what  seemed  an  unnecessarily  long  wait, 
he  was  joined  by  Pete  and  his  sons.  They  had 
nothing  to  say  and  walked  behind  Sammy  as  he 
led  the  way  with  a  determined  stride  in  the  di- 
rection of  Tamarack.  He  stopped  at  two  other 
houses,  and  added  three  more  to  his  little  band. 

Already  they  could  smell  the.  smoke  from  the 
fire,  and  as  the  mountain  mists  gradually  broke 
and  lifted,  their  place  was  taken  by  a  sickly  mono- 
chrome, a  dirty  yellow.  The  wind,  which  seemed 
to  lie  sucked  up  the  valley,  had  none  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning  in  it,  and  was  simply  smoky 
air  — air  that  rolled  about  them,  choking  them. 
It  was  a  weird  dawn,  the  ])resence  of  the  sun  being 
marked  by  a  great  streak  of  copper  in  the  east. 

Coming  suddenly  around  a  turn  in  the  road 
at  the  base  of  a  mountain,  they  saw  only  a  few 
miles  ahead  the  great  forces  of  destruction  full 
at  work.  The  conflagration  seemed  to  sjjread  a 
third  of  the  way  around  the  base  of  Tamarack 
Moimtain,  and  was  ra])idly  eating  its  way  upward 
thr(jugh  a  belt  of  pitch-pine.  One  after  another 
the  tojjs  of  the  trees  burst  into  flame,  throwing 
s])arks  high  in  the  air,  which,  in  turn,  scattered 
and  dropped  like  seeds,  scaling  before  the  wind, 
only  to  spring  up  instantly  into  new  destruction. 

.Sammy  hastened  his  steps  and  watched  an.x- 
iously  for  a  lumber-road,  long  since  abandoned, 
which  he  had  noted  on  his  map  as  leaving  the 
main  road  and  leading  around  the  fire  to  the  east 
side,  .'\fter  they  had  gone  half  a  mile  farther 
he  asked  one  of  the  men  if  he  knew  where  it  was. 

"Xever  heard  of  it,"  was  the  short  answer  he 
received.  Sammy  was  sure  the  man  must  have 
known  belter,  for  he  came  upon  it  .shortly  after, 
plainly  cut  through  the  imderbrush  liningthe  wood. 

"Of  course  they  would  n't  help  me  !"  he  thought 
bitterly ;  "and  they  won't  work  any  harder  than 
they  can  help,  either.  Sammy  Lane,  yon  have 
your  work  cut  out   for  you.  all  right." 

They  entered  the  'Tamarack  pines,  and  the 
dense,  acrid  smoke  burnt  their  eyes  .and  bit  into 
their  throats.  It  seemed  to  hang  heavily,  and 
sifted  around  the  trees  in  long  snaky  belts.  But 
Sammy  never  faltered,  for  he  realized  that  any 
indecision  on  his  part  would  be  taken  as  a  sign 
of  weakness  by  the  men.  lie  must  drive  them, 
;ind  to  drive  them,  they  must  know  that  he  was 
master  of  the  entire  situation. 

So  on  they  climbed,  .Sammy  setting  the  pace, 
and  it  was  no  mean  pace  either.  Xear  the  top 
they  joined  the  road  .again  and  turned  toward 
the  fire  benealh  them.     Sammv  had  figured  that 
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W'yckoff  and  his  men  were  already  at  work  and 
were  somewhere  near  thoin.  He  was  right,  and 
the  chop  and  ring  ol'  the  axes  led  him  to  tlieni. 
The  two  ])arties  met  and  lie  songht  out  \\  yckott. 
Sammy     found    him    a     typical,    tall,     raw-honed 
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mountaineer,  hard  at  it  with  the  rest.  He  wiped 
the  sweat   from  his  eyes  as  he  came  up. 

They  went  over  the  situation  together,  and 
Sammy  found  his  fire-warden  quite  different 
from  the  rest.    He  drew  Sammy  to  one  side. 

"Mr.  Lane."  he  said.  "I  know  what  you  're  up 
against  better  "n  you  do  yourself.  I  want  you  to 
know  I  "m  with  von.     The  State  navs  me  to  fight 


lires.  and  I  cal'late  Rue  Wyckoff  ain't  never  fell 
down  on  his  job  yet.  These  men  hate  the  State 
worse  'n  pizen,  and  we  've  got  to  fight  'em  to 
make  em  work.  You  can  count  on  me ;  I  have 
n't  a  friend  in  the  bunch  — what  I  get  for  bein' 
fire-warden."  He  held  out 
his  great  bony  hand,  and 
Sammy  took  it.  .\  mutual 
understanding  came  between 
the  two,  and  Sammy  real- 
ized as  he  looked  into  the 
candid  eyes  of  the  warden 
that  he  had  one  man  at  least 
he  could  depenil  on. 

They  quickly  discussed  the 
probabilities  of  the  fire's 
course,  and  laid  plans  for  the 
cutting  of  the  lane  parallel 
to  it.  Sammy  took  his  men 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  while 
W'yckoff  went  on  with  his 
work  on  the  right.  Sammy 
drove  his  men  mercilessly, 
but  he  worked  with  them  and 
only  stopped  now  and  then 
to  direct  the  course  of  the 
lane.  Great  blisters  ap- 
peared on  his  hands,  softened 
as  they  were  from  several 
months'  cessation  of  hard 
unrk,  but  he  hardly  noticed 
them.  They  all  seemed  to 
lie  working  so  slowly,  so  list- 
lessly, and  the  great  roaring 
furnace  beneath  them  was 
reaching  out  for  more  fuel 
all  the  time,  while  back  of 
them  lay  acres  of  priceless 
virgin  pine.  It  would  have 
been  useless  to  attack  the  fire 
itself  in  the  daytime.  The 
night  was  the  time  for  that, 
for  the  red  army  of  destruc- 
tion seemed  to  crouch  and 
doze  then,  dulled  by  the  con- 
densing dews  and  lacking  the 
wliipping  of  the  winds. 

Toward  noon  the  great  bil- 
lowing clouds  of  smoke  be- 
came almost  unbearable,  but  they  worked  dog- 
gedly on.  The  roar  of  the  great  crown-fire 
was  plainly  audible  now,  and  here  and  there 
a  spark  fell.  .Sammy  started  a  back-fire  to  re- 
inforce his  fire-lane,  and  stationed  his  men  to 
see  that  it  was  kept  under  control.  When  the 
main  conflagration  reached  the  burnt-out  area, 
he    hoped    it    would    die    out    for    want    of    fuel. 
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If   only   the    sparks   would    n't    carry   so   on    the 
wind  ! 

Sammy  was  pacing  swiftly  along,  touching  his 
torch  here  and  there  to  the  dried  underbrush, 
when  he  heard  a  frantic  crv  from  one  of  the  men. 
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Peering  through  tiie  smoke  he  saw  the  woodsman 
nnuiing  toward  him. 

"It  's  come  up  in  hack  of  us  !"  was  his  startling 
news.  "It  's  circled  us  and  reached  the  road  on 
one  side  already  !    Run  for  your  life  !" 

It  required  hut  a  few  steps  to  convince  Sanuuy 
that  what  the  man  had  said  was  true,  and  he 
hastily  joined  the  others  in  making  a  hurried  re- 
treat. The  fire  had  girdled  the  belt  of  i)itch-  and 
jack-pine  running  around  the  side  of  the  moun- 


tain,  and  had  crept  up  unseen  several  hundred 
yards  in  their  rear.  The  smoke  and  noi.se  had 
been  .so  confusing  that  it  was  indeed  a  lucky  cir- 
cumstance that  the  new  course  of  the  fire  had 
been  discovered  at  all. 

They  plunged  through  the 
brush  back  to  the  road,  com- 
ing out  at  a  point  consider- 
ably above  where  they  had 
started  to  cut,  and  ran  stum- 
blingly  in  the  direction  of 
safety.  .\iid  they  were  not  a 
minute  too  soon,  for,  gasping 
and  strugglin.g,  they  broke 
terror-stricken  through  the 
patch  of  unburnt  woods,  leap- 
ing fire  on  either  side,  from 
the  circular  trap  to  freedom. 
Sammy  had  been  the  last 
to  leave,  making  sure  that  all 
had  heard  the  warning.  He 
found  himself  clear  of  dan- 
ger, stumbling  along  with 
Pete  Henderson.  Suddenly 
the  old  man  clutched  his  arm. 
and  Sammy  saw  his  face 
bl.inched  with  fear. 

"Listen  !"  he  gasped.  They 
sto])ped.  .\nd  then  faintly, 
but  clear  above  the  roar  of 
the  flames,  they  heard  a  ter- 
rified scream  — a  girl's  voice! 
And  it  came  distinctly  from 
the  rajjidly  narrowing  circle 
which  they  had  just  left ! 

"My  daughter!"  cried  old 
Pete.  "She  was  to  bring  our 
lunch,  and  she  is  in  there!" 
He  threw  aside  his  a.\  and 
started  back  through  the 
smoky  glare.  Then  Sammy 
.grabbed  his  arm. 

"Listen,  man !"  he  cried. 
"^"ou  can't  carry  her  out,  if 
it  comes  to  that :  you  have  n't 
the  strength.  I  '11  go  get  her, 
I  "m  younger.  Keep  him  here. 
W'yckoff."  And  Sammy  pushed  the  old  man  into 
the  arms  of  the  warden,  who  had  come  running 
up.  Old  Pete  broke  down  completely  and  .sobbed 
aloud  as  he  watched  Sammy  disappear  in  the 
smoke. 

"She  '11  be  killed!  she  '11  be  killed!"  he  moaned 
over  and  over  again.  It  had  often  been  said  thai 
Pete  1  lenderson's  only  interest  in  life  centered  on 
his  jiretty  young  daii.ghter.  and  now  the  thouglil 
of  I'ler  danger  coiniiletely  unnianneil  him 
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Sammy  rapidly  pushed  througli  the  swiftly  clos- 
ing circle  of  fire  and  came  out  on  the  road  again. 
The  smoke  was  so  thick  it  blinded  him.  and  on 
every  side  there  sounded  the  roar  and  crackle  of 
the  flames  as  they  leaped  from  one  tree-top  to 
another.  He  shouted  aloud,  hut  he  received  no 
answer.  The  yellow  smoke  cut  into  his  throat  as 
he  made  the  effort.  Again  he  called,  and  still  no 
answering  cry.  Great  sparks  fell  on  him  and 
burnt  holes  in  his  clothing,  searing  the  skin  be- 
neath before  he  could  brush  them  off.  He  tore 
wildly  through  the  brush,  shouting  incoherently 
as  he  went.  Near  the  roadway  his  half-blinded 
eyes  discovered  a  patch  of  white.  He  staggered 
to  it.  It  proved  to  be  the  girl,  huddled  in  a  heap, 
just  as  she  had  fallen,  and  quite  unconscious. 

"Smoke  too  much  for  her,"  guessed  Sammy, 
and  he  picked  her  up  bodily  in  his  arms.  Shield- 
ing her  from  the  sparks  as  best  he  could,  he  hur- 
ried along  the  road.  It  was  more  open  there, 
and  he  could  make  better  time.  Every  second 
was  precious  now  if  they  hoped  to  get  out  alive, 
and  Sammy  gritted  his  teeth  and  plunged  on. 
Over  fallen,  burning  branches  he  leaped,  and 
staggered  blindly  through  great  puffs  of  sicken- 
ing, smothering  yellow  smoke.  Fire  singed  his 
hair,  and  his  clothes  were  burning  in  half  a 
dozen  spots. 

Then  a  puft'  of  air  lifted  the  pall  of  smoke  be- 
fore him,  and  ahead  he  saw  the  group  of  men 
an.xiously  watching  for  his  reappearance.  He 
stumbled  on,  the  dead  weight  of  the  girl,  in  his 


arms  almost  dragging  him  down  time  and  again. 
Then  a  cheer  rose  on  the  air,  high  above  the 
roar  of  flames  behind  him,  and  as  Rue  W'yckolT 
relieved  him  of  his  burden  he  lost  consciousness. 

Dimly  Sannny  heard  a  distant  rumble,  which 
his  dulled  senses  failed  to  understand.  But  when 
a  great  hollow  boom  reverberated  among  the 
mountains  and  jarred  the  earth  under  him,  he 
struggled  to  a  sitting  position.  He  saw  a  bril- 
liant flash  zigzag  across  the  swaying  smoke, 
heard  the  splitting  crack  of  a  thunderbolt,  and 
felt  a  raintlrop  on  his  face. 

"It  "s  rain!"  he  cried;  "it  's  rain!" 

"Ves,"  said  a  voice  at  his  side,  the  fire- 
warden's; "I  cal'late  yore  fire  won't  get  much 
further.  Not  up  in  them  pines  anyhow.  'S'ou 
had  a  narrow  one,  my  boy;  don't  know  as  I  ever 
see  a  closer  call  in  my  life." 

"And  the  girl?"  asked  Sammy. 

"She  's  all  right,  Mr.  Lane,"  spoke  up  Pete. 
He  had  his  left  arm  about  his  daughter,  who, 
though  still  pale  and  frightened,  smiled  at. 
Sammy,  much  to  his  confusion.  "I  have  n't  the 
language  to  tell  you  what  I  want  to,"  he  w-ent  on 
brokenly,  "but  this  much  I  will  say,  we-all  played 
you  pretty  mean  a  while  back,  but  there  ain't  a 
man  here  as  will  dare  to  do  it  again."  He  glared 
at  the  circle  of  men  about  him.  ".And  if  you 
don't  mind,''  he  concluded,  "I  'd  like  to  put  it 
there  !"     He  held  out  his  right  hand  to  Sammy. 

And  amid  the  drenching  rain,  which  fell  in 
sheets,  Sammy  Lane,  State  Forester,  "put." 
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Chapter  VI 


CECILY  REVEALS   HERSELF 


That  night  the  two  girls  held  a  council  of  war. 

"It  's  perfectly  plain  to  me,"  said  Marcia.  "that 
that  poor  little  thing  is  right  under  Miss  Bene- 
dict's thumb.  I  think  the  way  she  "s  treated  is 
scandalous  — not  allowed  to  go  out,  or  speak  to,  or 
associate  with,  any  one  !  And  scared  out  of  her 
wits  all  the  time,  evidently.  What  on  earth  is  she 
there  for,  anyhow  ?" 

Janet  scorned  to  reply  to  the  old,  tmanswcrable 
question.    Instead  she  remarked: 

"She  's  breaking  her  heart  about  it,  too.  I  can 
see  that.  And,  Marcia,  was  n't  it  strange— what 
she  said  just  at  the  last  —  that  she  loved  us,  and 
that  we  were  all  she  had  to  care  for  !  Where  can 
all  her  relatives  and  family  be?  Miss  Benedict 
certainly  can't  be  a  relative,  for  Cecily  calls  her 
'Miss.'  To  think  of  that  lovely  little  thing  with- 
out a  soul  to  care  for  her— except  ourselves. 
Why,  Marcia,  it  's  — it  s  amazing!  But  the 
main  question  now  is  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?    We  Jiiiist  help  her  somehow  !" 

"I  know  what  /  'm  going  to  do  about  it,"  re- 
plied Marcia,  decisively.  "I  'm  going  to  tell 
.\unt  Minerva  about  it,  and  see  if  she  can't  —  " 

"Wait  a  minute."  Janet  reminded  her.  "N'ou 
forget  that  Cecily  fairly  begged  us  not  to  nien.- 
tion    anything   about    her   to   any   one." 

"That  's  so,"  said  Marcia,  looking  blank.  'What 
are  we  going  to  do  then  ?" 

"There  's  only  one  thing  I  can  think  of,"  an- 
swered Janet,  slowly.  "Miss  Benedict  may  for- 
bifl  Cecily  to  meet  or  speak  to  us.  but  she  can't 
forbid  us  meeting  and  speaking  to  Cecily,  can 
she?  So  why  can't  we  just  watch  for  Cecily  to 
come  out,  and  then  go  and  join  her?  She  can't 
stop  us— she  can't  help  herself;  and  between  you 
and  me,  I  think  she  'II  be  only  too  delighted  !" 

"Good  enough!"  laughed  Marcia.  "But  what 
an  ogre  that  Miss  Benedict  must  be  !  I  'm  hor- 
ribly disappointed  about  her.  After  1  beard 
her  speak  that  time  I  was  sure  she  must  be 
lovely.  It  does  n't  seem  possible  that  any  one 
with  such  a  wonderful,  sympathetic  voice  could 
be  so— so  downright  hateful  to  a  dear  little  thing 
like  Cecily." 

"I  must  say  it  seems  just  horrid!"  cried  Janet, 
vehemently. 

That  night,  after  darkness  had  fallen,  the  two 


girls,  settling  themselves  without  a  light  at  their 
open  window,  heard,  as  Marcia  had  once  be- 
fore described,  the  sound  of  running  feet  in  the 
garden  beyond  the  wall.  This  time  there  was  no 
doubt  in  th^ir  minds  about  it.  It  was  certainlv 
Cecily,  taking  a  little  e.xercise.  probably  on  the 
deserted  paths. 

"I  wonder  why  she  niiis."  marveled  Marcia. 
"/  should  n't  feel  like  running  around  there  all 
by  myself." 

"I  think  I  can  understand,  though,"  added 
Janet.  "She  's  cooped  up  all  day  in  that  drearv 
old  place,  and  probably  has  to  keep  awfully  quiet. 
I  'd  go  crazy  if  I  were  shut  in  like  that.  I  'd 
fee!  like  — like  jumping  hurdles  when  I  got  out 
of  doors.  .'\nd  she  's  a  country  girl,  too,  re- 
member. Get  your  violin,  Marcia,  and  play 
something.  I  know  it  will  comfort  her  to  know 
we   're  near  by  and  thinking  of  her." 

So  Marcia  brought  her  violin,  and  out  into  the 
darkness  of  the  night  floated  the  dreamy,  tender 
melody  of  the  "Traumerei."  The  romance  of 
the  situation  appealed  to  her,  and  she  plavcd  it 
as    she   never    had    before. 

.•\t  the  first  notes  the  running  footsteps  ceased, 
and  there  was  silence  in  the  garden.  When  the 
music  ended,  they  thought  they  could  dis- 
tinguish a  soft  little  sound,  half  sigh,  half  sob. 
from  the  velvet  blackness  below:  but  they  could 
not  be  sure.  And  a  little  later  came  the  click 
of  a  closing  door. 

Marcia  put  down  her  violin.  "The  lonely, 
lonely  little  thing!"  she  exclaimed,  half  tmder 
her   breath. 

I'oK  two  days  thereafter  they  maintained  a 
constant,  but  fruitless,  vigil  over  "Benedict's 
b'olly."  Cecily  did  not  appear,  either  at  her 
window  or  on  a  marketing  expedition.  Neither 
was  there  any  sound  of  her  footsteps  in  the 
garden  at  night. 

The  girls  began  to  w^orry.  Could  it  be  that 
Miss  Benedict  had  discovered  the  truth  about 
the  remedy  for  her  sprained  ankle  and  had.  per- 
haps, shut  Cecily  up  in  close  confinement,  or 
even  sent  her  away  altogether?  They  were  by 
this  time  at  a  loss  as  to  just  what  to  think  of  that 
mysterious  lady. 

On  the  third  afternoon,  however,  to  their  in- 
tense relief,  they  saw  Cecily  emerge  from  the 
house  and  walk  toward  the  gate,  with  the  market- 
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bnsket  on  her  arm.     It  took  them   just  a))oiit   a 
miniile   and   a   hall   to   reach   the   street. 

Cecily  came  abreast  of  their  own  cloor-stej)  in 
<hie  time,  her  eyes  cast  down  as  usual ;  but  they 
were  waiting  in  the  vestibule,  and  she  did  not 
see  them. 

She  was  well  in  advance,  but 
still  in  sight,  when  they  came 
down  the  steps  and  strolled  in 
the  same  direction.  It  was  not 
till  they  had  turned  the  corner 
that  they  raced  after  her,  and 
at  last,  breathless,  caught  up 
with  her. 

"Oh  !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
little  start;  "I— I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  see  you  to-day.  I— you 
must  n't  come  with  me !"  In 
spite  of  her  words,  however, 
it  was  evident  that  she  was 
really  delighted  by  their  unex- 
pected appearance. 

"Look  here,  Cecily,"  began 
Marcia,  "why  can't  we  join 
you  when  )-ou  go  to  market  or 
are  doing  your  errands?" 

"Oh,  that  would  be  lovely  !" 
answered  Cecily — "only  Miss 
Benedict  usually  asks  me  when 
I  come  in  whether  I  have  met 
or  spoken  to  any  one,  and— I 
can't  tell  what  is  n't  true  !" 


perfect  stranger  to  mc,  and  no  relation,  so  far 
as  1  know.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  her  before 
I  came  here." 

"But  why  arc  you  here  then?"  demanded 
Marcia. 

"I— don't   know.      It   's   all   a   mystery  to  me. 


Here 


was    a    poser 


The 


girls  looked  crestfallen. 

"Xo— you  can't,  of  course," 
hesitated  Janet. 

".■\hd  besides  that,  "  went  on 
Cecily,  "this  is  the  last  time  I 
shall  go,  anyhow,  because 
she  's  very  much  better  now,— 
the  salve  helped  her  ankle  very 
muc'n,— and  she  says  she  's  go- 
ing out  herself  after  this.  I 
don't  expect  to  get  out  again." 

There  was  a  moment  of 
horrified  silence  after  this 
blow.  Then  Janet,  no  longer 
able  to  endure  the  bewilder- 
ment, burst  out : 

"Cecily  dear,  please  forgive 
us  if  we  seem  to  be  prying  into  your  afifairs.    It  's 
only  because  we  think  so  much  of  you.     But  who 
is  Miss  Benedict,  and  what  is  she  to  you?" 

"I  don't  know  !"  said  Cecil)',  slowly. 

"You  don't  kiwzi'.'"  they  gasped  in  chorus. 

"No,  I  really  don't.    It  must  seem  very  strange 
to  you,  and  it  does  to  me.     Miss  Benedict  is  a 
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But   I   'm  so  lonely   I  've  cried  myself  to  sleep 
many  a  night." 

"Won't  you  tell  us  all  about  it?"  begged 
Marcia.  "W'e  're  your  friends,  Cecily,— you  say 
the  only  ones  you  have.— and  we  don't  ask  just 
out  of  curiosity,  but  because  we  're  interested  in 
vou,  and— and  love  vou." 
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"Well,  1  will  then,"  agreed  the  girl,  as  they 
walked  along.  "I  '11  just  tell  you  how  it  all 
liapi)ened.  Ever  since  1  can  renienil)er  anything, 
i  've  lived  in  Cranby,  a  little  village  in  England. 
Mother  and  I  lived  there  together.  We  never 
went  anywhere,  not  even  up  to  London,  be- 
cause she  was  never  very  strong.  Father  was 
dead ;  he  dietl  when  I  was  a  tiny  baby,  she  told 
me.  We  just  had  a  ha])])y.  (|uiel  life  together, 
we  two. 

"Well,  about  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Mother 
was  suddenly  taken  very,  very  ill.  I  don't  know 
what  was  the  matter,  but  I  hardly  had  time  to 
call  in  a  neighbor  and  then  bring  the  doctor." 
Cecily  paused  and  choked  down  a  rising  sob. 

"She— she  just  slipped  away  before  we  knew 
it,"  she  went  on,  very  low.  Marcia  pressed  her 
hand  in  wordless  sympathy.  Presently  Cecily 
continued : 

"Afterward,  the  neighbor,  Mrs.  Waddington, 
told  me  that  while  I  was  fetching  the  doctor 
Mother  had  begged  her  to  see  that,  if  she  did  n't 
recover,  I  should  be  taken  or  sent  over  to  New 
York,  and  left  with  a  family  named  Benedict, 
and  she  had  Mrs.  Waddington  write  down  the 
address.  But  just  then  Mother  grew  so  much 
worse  that  she  could  n't  explain  why  I  was  to 
l)e  taken  there,  or  what  they  w'cre  to  me  or  I 
1(1  llu-m.  .\fter  it  was  .ill  over  wc  searched 
everywhere,  hoping  to  find  some  papers  or  letters 
or  something  that  would  tell,  but  we  found  noth- 
ing. So  Mrs.  Waddington  kept  me  with  her  for 
two  or  three  months.  Then  a  friend  of  hers,  a 
Mrs.  Bidwell,  was  going  to  the  States,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  I  should  go  in  her  care: 
About  two  weeks  before  we  sailed  Mrs.  Bidwell. 
wrote  to  the  Benedict  family,  saying  she  was 
bringing  me  to  New  York. 

".So  we  sailed  from  Liverpool,  and  the  very 
day  we  landed,  Mrs.  Bidwell  brought  me  here. 
We  rang  the  old  bell  at  the  gate,  and  then  waited 
and  waited.  I  thought  no  one  would  ever  come, 
lint  at  l.ist  the  gate  opened,  and  Miss  Benedict 
stood  there  in  her  hat  and  veil. 

"She  acted  very  strangely  from  the  first.  Mrs. 
Bidwell  told  her  all  about  me,  and  she  never 
said  a  single  word,  but  only  shook  her  head 
several  times.  I  thought  she  was  certainly  going 
to  refuse  to  take  me  in,  her  manner  was  .so  odd. 
After  she  had  stood  thinking  a  long  time  she 
suddenly  said  to  me,  'Come,  then  !'  and  to  Mrs. 
liiflwell,  'I  thank  you!'  And  she  led  me  inside, 
followed  by  the  driver  with  my  box,  and  shut  the 
gate."  Cecily  stopped  short,  as  if  that  were  the 
end   of   the   story. 

"Oh,  but  — go  on!"  stanmiered  Marcia.  quiver- 
ing with   impatience. 


"But  I  nuist  do  my  marketing  now,"  said 
Cecily.  "Here  we  are  at  the  shop.  I  'II  tell 
you   the   rest   when   wc  come  out." 

Ch.M'Tek  \1I 

surprises  all  around 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  New  Y'ork?"  be- 
gan Janet,  when  at  last  they  emerged  from  the 
little  shop. 

"About  two  months,"  said  Cecily.  "And  I  've 
lived  in  that  place  all  this  time,  and  have  not 
known  why.  Miss  Benedict  has  never  explained. 
She  acts  toward  me  as  if  I  w^ere  a  lodger,  or— 
or  some  one  she  allowed  to  stay  there  for  reasons 
of  her  own,  but  did  n't  particularly  want  to  have 
about.  She  's  kind  to  me,  but  never  — friendly. 
Sometimes  she  looks  at  me  in  the  strangest  way— 
I  can't  imagine  what  she  's  thinking  about.  But 
why  does  she  live  like  this?"  and  she  turned  in- 
quiring eyes  on  the  girls. 

■|  'lu  sure  zvc  don't  know!"  exclaimed  Marcia. 
"We  only  wonder  about  it.  The  house  seems 
to  be  all  shut  up." 

"Why,  it  is!"  CecUy  enlightened  them.  ".\nd  it 
makes  it  so  dark  and  gloomy !  There  is  lovely 
furniture  in  the  drawing-room,  but  it  is  all  cov- 
ered over  with  some  brown  stufif— even  the 
pictures.  And  most  of  the  other  rooms  are  not 
used  at  all  — nothing  on  the  ground  floor.  1  eat 
dow-n  in  the  basement,  and  my  bedroom  is  on  the 
top  floor — where  I  looked  out  that  time.  I  have 
never  been  in  any  of  the  other  bedrooms  ex- 
cept Miss  Benedict's,  when  her  ankle  was  bad." 

"But  what  do  yon  do  with  yourself  all  day?" 
asked   Janet. 

'I  keep  my  room  in  order,  and  help  Miss 
Benedict  whenever  she  lets  me.  Of  course,  she 
prepares  all  the  food  herself,  but  in  such  a  pretty, 
dainty  way.  But  there  are  a  good  many  hours 
when  the  time  hangs  .so  heavy  on  my  hands. 
Sometimes  she  lets  me  dust  the  rooius  on  the 
ground  floor.  She  keeps  everything  very,  very 
neat,  even  if  it  is  all  covered  up  and  never  used. 
The  rest  of  the  time  I  sit  in  my  room  and  read 
the  few  books  I  brought  with  me,  and  tell  my- 
self long  stories,  or  listen  to  your  music.  I 
dare  not  now  even  peep  through  the  shutters. 
Once  I  opened  them,  when  you  were  playing,  but 
Miss  Benedict  came  in  just  then  and  forbade 
me  to  do  it  again.  " 

"Does  n't  she  ever  let  you  go  out  and  take  a 
walk  qr  get  a  little  exercise?"  questioned  Marcia. 

"No,  the  only  times  I  have  gone  out  have 
been  just  lately,  w-hen  her  ankle  has  been  so 
bad.  .'\t  night,  after  it  is  dark,  she  lets  me  nm 
about  the  gar<leii  a  bit,  but  never  in  the  daytime." 
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"But  how  (lid  she  fiiul  out  about  your  know- 
ing //.?.*"  broke  in  Janol. 

"Wily,  of  course  I  tdld  her  — that  first  time 
after  you  were  so  good  to  lue— all  about  meet- 
ing yon,  and  how  lovely  you  were  to  me.  I 
thought  she  'd  be  so  glad  I  'd  found  sucii  nice 
friends.  But  she  looked  so  queer— almost  fright- 
ened, and  she  said:  "You  must  not  speak  to  them 
again.  It  was  kind  of  them  to  help  you,  but  you 
nuist  not  encourage  them  in  any  way.  Remem- 
ber, child  !'  And  I  was  only  trying  to  obey  her 
when  I  passed  you  without  looking  up  the  second 
time  I  went  out." 

"Cecily,"  said  Marcia,  suddenly,  "what  does 
Miss  Benedict  look  like,  anyhow?  Do  you  ever 
see  her  without  that  veil  ?  Is  n't  she  very  old 
and  plain?" 

"Why,  no."  answered  Cecily,  simply.  "She  's 
very  beautiful." 

"What!"  they  gasped  in  chorus. 

"Yes,  1  was  surprised  too,  that  day  I  came. 
After  the  driver  had  brought  my  box  into  the 
hall  (she  would  n't  let  him  take  it  any  farther), 
and  she  had  shut  the  door  behind  him  and  we 
were  left  alone,  she  seemed  to— to  hesitate,  but 
at  last  she  raised  her  hands  and  took  off  her 
bonnet  and  veil.  I  don't  know  what  I  expected, 
but  I  was  surprised  to  see  such  a  lovely  face. 
Her  hair  is  gray,  almost  white,  and  so  soft  and 
wavy.  And  yet  she  has  rosy  cheeks,  and  white 
teeth,  and  the  most  beautiful  big  gray  eyes.  And 
her  voice  is  very  sweet,  too.  Do  you  know, 
I  believe  if  she  'd  only  let  me,  I  could  just  love 
her,  but  she  holds  me  off  as  if  she  were  some- 
how afraid  of  me.     It  's  all  very  strange." 

The  girls  were  completely  nonplussed  by  this 
latest  bit  of  information,  and  found  it  hard  to 
couple  Cecily's  attractive  picture  with  the  little 
black-robed  and  veiled  figure  that  they  knew  as 
Miss  Benedict.  The  voice  alone  tallied,  and 
Marcia  recounted  how  she  had  once  met  Miss 
Benedict  in  the  little  grocery-shop.  Suddenly. 
however,  she  was  .struck  by  a  new  thought,  and 
demanded: 

"But  how  about  the  other  one?" 

Cecily  opened  her  eyes  wide.  "Other  one?" 
she  queried.  "Oh,  you  mean  the  other  person 
in  the  house?" 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Marcia.  "The  other  old  lady 
who  sits  in  the  room  on  the  second  floor." 

"Oh,  is  it  an  old  lady?"  inquired  Cecily,  in 
surprise. 

"Why,  of  cotirse!  Did  n't  you  know  it?"  ex- 
claimed Marcia. 

"I  knew  there  was  some  one  in  there  —  some 
invalid.  For  Miss  Benedict  has  always  warned 
me  to  be  very  (|uiet   in  going  by  that  door,  be- 


cause some  one  was  ill  in  there.  Rut  she  never 
told  me  who  it  was,  nor  anything  more  about  her. 
.She  always  waits  on  her  herself,  liven  when 
her  ankle  was  hurting  her  so,  she  woukl  drag 
herself  out  of  bed  many  times  a  day  to  go  into 
that  room.  But  tell  me,  how  did  you  know  there 
was  an  old  lady  in  there?" 

Then  Marcia  recounted  what  she  had  seen  on 
the  night  the  wind  tore  open  the  shutter.  "How 
strange  this  all  is,"  she  ended,  "that  Miss  Bejne- 
dict  should  never  tell  you  who  this  person  is ! 
Why  do  you  suppose  she  is  keeping  it  a  secret?" 

As  this  was  a  problem  none  of  them  could 
solve,  they  could  only  conjecture  vainly  about  it 
as  they  walked  along.  But  by  this  time  they  had 
approached  within  a  block  of  the  house  itself, 
and  before  they  turned  the  corner  once  more  they 
all   unconsciously   halted. 

"Cecily,"  said  Marcia,  suddenly  inspired  with  a 
bright  idea,  "1  have  the  grandest  scheme!.  If 
Miss  Benedict  is  going  to  do  the  marketing  after 
this,  perhaps  we  won't  see  you  again  for  some 
time.  But  I  've  a  plan  by  which  we  can  hear 
from  each  other  as  often  as  we  like.  You  take 
a   walk   in   the  garden  every  night,   don't  you  ?" 

"No,  not  always,"  answered  Cecily.  "Miss 
Benedict  allows  me  to,  but  often  I  don't  care 
to.     It  's  so  dark  and— and  lonesome." 

"Well,  after  this,  be  sure  to  go  out  every  night. 
Our  window,  you  know,  is  directly  over  the 
garden  wall,  only  three  stories  up.  I  'm  going  to 
have  a  long  string  with  a  weight  attached  to  it, 
and  fasten  it  in  the  window.  Every  night,  after 
dark,  we  '11  write  a  note  to  you,  fasten  it  to  the 
string,  and  drop  it  down  into  the  garden  among 
the  bushes.  You  can  find  it  in  the  dark  by  feeling 
for  the  string,  and  if  you  have  one  written  to 
us,  you  can  fasten  it  on,  and  we  '11  pull  it  up. 
Is  n't  that  a  dandy  idea?" 

Cecily's  eyes  sparkled  for  a  moment,  but  sud- 
denly her  face  clouded.  "Oh,  it  — it  would  be 
glorious!"  she  murmured.  "Only— I  must  not. 
Even  if  Miss  Benedict  does  n't  know  about  it,  I 
know  she  would  forbid  it  if  she  did.  So— it 
would  be  wrong  for  me  to  do  it !" 

"Oh,  Cecily !  why  should  you  care  ?"  cried 
Marcia,  impatiently.  "And  why  should  she  ob- 
ject to  three  girls  sending  little  notes  to  one 
another?  It  would  be  cruel  to  forbid  that.  It 
is  n't  really  wrong,  you  know." 

"But  she  is  n't  cruel  to  me,"  Cecily  interrupted. 
"You  must  n't  think  that.  She— well,  somehow, 
I  feel  she  z<:oidd  be  nice  to  me,  only  something 
is  holding  her  back.  She  is  n't  a  bit  cruel.  I 
sometimes  feel  as  if  I  could  — care  for  her  in 
spite  of  everything.  So  I  don't  want  to  go  against 
her  w'ishes." 
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"Well,  then,"  began  Janet,  "here  's  a  way  out 
of  it.  We  will  write  to  yon  anyway.  Mi.ss 
Benedict  can't  forbid  us  to  do  that,  and  you 
need  n't  answer  at  all  — need  n't  even  read  them, 
if  you  don't  want  to.  But  we  '11  write,  neverthe- 
less, and  you  can't  prevent  it!" 

When  Cecily  smiled,  her  face  lit  up  as  if 
touched  by  a  shaft  of  sunlight.  .And  she  smiled 
now. 

"I  don't  Ijelicve  1  ought  to  read  them."  she 
said ;  "but,  oh  !  it  would  keep  me  from  being  so 
very  lonely.  But  I  must  i)e  going  back  now. 
I  've  been  longer  than  usual.     (lood-by!  " 

Cecily  was  still  smiling  as  she  turned  away, 
while  Janet  and  Marcia  stood  looking  after  her, 
waving  farewell  to  her  as  she  rounded  the  corner. 

('ll.\PTl-K    \'II1 
.\T    THE    END    OF    THE   STRING 

It  was  past  midnight,  that  night,  before  the  two 
girls  could  settle  themselves  for  a  wink  of  sleep. 
So  bewildering  had  been  Cecily's  revelations 
about  herself  and  Miss  Benedict  and  the  con- 
ditions in  the  mysterious  house,  that  they  found 
inexhaustible  food  for  discussion  and  conjecture. 

The  most  interesting  question,  of  course,  was 
the  absorbing  mystery  of  how  Cecily  came  to 
be  there  at  all. 

"Why  should  her  mother  have  sent  her  there?" 
demanded    Marcia,    for   the   twentieth   time. 

"Perhaps  she  was  a  relative,"  ventured  Janet. 

"That  's  perfect  nonsense,"  argued  Marcia. 
"for  then  Miss  Benedict  would  have  acted  quite 
dififerently.  If  she  had  been  the  most  distant- 
connection,  Miss  Benedict  would  surely  have 
told  her.  No,  I  should  say  she  might  be  the 
child  of  a  friend  that  Miss  Benedict  never  cared 
particularly  about,  and  yet  she  does  n't  quite 
like  to  send  her  away.  Is  n't  it  a  puzzle?  But 
what  (/(;  you  think  of  Miss  Benedict  being  bcouti- 
jtil!    I  can't  imagine  it!" 

"And  then.  too.  think  of  Cecily's  not  knowing 
there  was  another  old  lady  in  the  house  I"  added 
Janet. 

"What  a  darling  Cecily  is!"  exclaimed  Marcia, 
irrelevantly.  "If  Miss  Benedict  knew  how 
sweet  and  loyal  and  obedient  Cecily  is,  she  'd 
be  a  little  less  strict  with  her,  I  'm  sure.  I  sup- 
pose she  does  n't  want  her  to  gossip  about  what 
goes  on  in  that  (picer  house.  And.  by  the  way, 
we  must  get  our  string  in  working  order  to- 
morrow. Let  's  send  her  other  things  beside 
notes,  too  — things  .she  'd  enjoy." 

.•\nd  \mtil  they  fell  asleep  they  planned  the 
cam|)aign  for  lightening  the  lonelv  hours  of  the 
girl  next  door. 


Xe.xt  day  they  jointly  wrote  a  long  letter, — 
telling  all  about  themselves,  their  homes,  their 
.schools,  their  studies,  and  any  other  items  they 
thought  might  interest  her,— fastened  it  to  the 
end  of  the  string,  and  dropped  it  into  the  dark 
garden  after  nightfall.  Later  they  heard  Cecily's 
light  footsteps  in  the  gloom  below,  and  when 
they  pulled  up  the  string  just  before  they  went 
to  bed,  the  note  was  gone. 

"Well,  she  's  evidently  decided  that  it  would 
be  all  right  for  her  to  take  it.  "  said  Janet ;  '"and 
I  'm  relieved,  even  if  she  does  n't  answer.  1 
can  see  why  she  luight  n't  think  it  right  to  do 
that.  .And  now  we  must  plan  to  send  her  .some- 
thing besides,  every  once  in  a  while.  I  should 
think  she  'd  just  die  of  lonesomeness  in  that  old 
place,   and   with   hardly   a   thing  to   do,   either!" 

That  night  they  sent  her  down  a  little  box  of 
fudge  that  they  had  made  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  next  night  a  book  that  had  captivated  them 
both.  .And  when  they  pulled  up  the  string  the 
evening  after,  there  was  the  book  again,  and  in 
it  a  tiny  note,  which  ran: 

Dk.\r  Girls:  You  are  too.  too  good  to  me.  I  ouslit 
not  to  he  writin.s  thi.s.  It  is  wrong,  I  fear,  but  I  just 
cannot  sleep  until  I  have  thanked  you  for  the  sweets, 
and  this  beautiful  liook.  I  read  it  all,  to-da.v.  You  are 
makiny  me  very  hapnv.     I  lo\'e  vou  both.  ^ 

Meantime,  they  had  seen  Miss  lienediet  go 
in  .-ind  out  iince  nr  twice,  liiuping  slightly,  and 
had  watched  her  veiled  figure  with  absorbed 
interest. 

"Who  could  possibly  imagine  her  as  beautiful !" 
they  marveled.  .And  truly,  it  was  an  effort 
of  imagination  to  connect  bcatUy  with  the  ipieer. 
oddly  arrayed  little  figure. 

.\lso,  at  various  times  during  each  day, 
Marcia  made  a  point  of  giving  a  little  violin 
concert  at  her  window,  and,  at  Janet's  suggestion, 
had  chosen  the  liveliest  and  most  cheerful  music 
in  her  repertoire  for  sad  little  Cecily's  entertain- 
ment. 

The  two  girls  likewise  exhausted  every  pos- 
sibility in  the  line  of  small  gifts  and  tiny  trifles 
to  auuise  and  entertain  their  young  neighbor. 
But  there  was  no  further  communication  from 
her  till  one  night  after  they  had  sent  down  an 
embroidery  ring  and  silks,  the  latest  pattern  of 
a  dainty  boudoir-cap.  and  elaborate  instructions 
how  to  embroider  it.  Next  night  there  was  a 
note  on  the  end  of  the  string  when  they  drew  it 
up.     It  read ; 

How  dear  of  you  to  send  me  this  I  I  love  to  em- 
broider, and  had  brought  no  materials  with  me.  And 
now  I  want  to  ask  you  a  (|uestion.  Do  you  mind  what  I 
do  with  it  after  it  is  finished?  Is  it  my  very  own? 
W'li.ii  cm  I  ever , do  to  repay  you  for  all  your  kindness! 
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In  llieir  answer  thcv  assured  her  that  slie  could 
make  any  use  (it  tlic  hDudoir-cap  that  pleased 
her.  Anil  ilicii  iliey  spenl  much  time  wonder- 
ini;   what   use  siie  Xi'c/.v  tjoin-'  to  make  of  it. 


i-  *  ■,'^***.^^ 
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■    IJILV    IlKAKl)    (  1.1   II  V  ■!    l-K.lir    loorSTF.I'S. 

Two  nights  later,  when  they  pulled  up  the 
string,  they  found,  to  their  surprise,  a  small 
parcel  attached  to  the  end.  It  cj)ntained  a 
little  box  in  which  lay,  wrapped  in  jeweler's  cot- 
ton, a  tiny  coral  i)endant  in  an  old-fashioned 
gold  setting,  and  a  silver  bracelet  of  thin  filigree- 
work.  The  pendant  was  labeled.  "For  Marcia, 
with  Cecily's  love."  and  the  bracelet,  "For  Janet, 
with  love  from  Cecily." 

The  two  girls  gazed  at  the  pathetic  little  gifts 
and  sudden  tears  came  into  their  eyes. 

"Oh,  Ian!"  half  sobbed  Marcia;  "we  ought  n't 


to  keep  them !  They  "re  probably  the  only 
trinkets   she   has." 

But  Janet  was  wiser.  "We  nmsl  keep  them," 
she  decided.  "Cecily  does  n't  want  all  the  giv- 
ing to  be  on  one  side,  and  she  has  probably  been 
longing  to  do  something  for  us.  1  suppose  these 
are  the  only  things  she  had  that  would  be.  suit- 
able. Much  as  I  hate  to  have  her  deprive  her- 
self of  them,  I  know  she  'd  be  terribly  hurt  if 
we  sent  them  back.  To-morrow  we  must  write 
her  the  best  letter  of  thanks  we  can." 

-So  the  days  went  by  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  girls  caught,  in  all  this  time,  not  so  much  as 
one  glimpse  of  Cecily,  but  they  managed,  thanks 
to  their  "line  of  conuiiunication,"  to  keep  con- 
stantly in  touch  with  her.  Meantime,  the  sum- 
mer weather  waxed  hotter  and  hotter,  and  the 
city  fairly  steamed  under  the  July  sun.  Their 
ow'n  time  was  taken  up  by  many  diversions:  trips 
to  the  parks,  beaches,  and  zoo;  excursions  out 
of  tow-n  with  Aunt  Minerva;  shopping,  and 
quiet  sewing  or  reading  in  their  pleasant  living- 
room.  Every  time  they  went  out  of  their  home 
on  a  pleasure-jaunt,  they  felt  guilty,  to  think 
of  the  lonely  little  prisoner  cooped  up  in  the 
dreary  house  next  door,  and  both  declared  they 
would  gladly-  give  up  their  places  to  her,  had 
such    a   thing  been   possible. 

Then,  one  night,  something  unusual  occurred. 
They  had  sent  down  the  usual  note,  and  also  a 
little  work-basket  of  Indian-woven  sweet-grass, 
the  souvenir  of  a  recent  trip  to  the  seaside.  To 
their  astonishment,  when  they  drew  up  the  string, 
both  note  and  basket  were  still  attached.  This 
was  the  first  time  such  a  thing  had  happened. 

"What  can  be  the  matter?"  queried  Marcia. 
"Can  it  be  possible  that  Cecily  feels  she  must  n't 
do  this  any  more?" 

"/  did  n't  hear  any  footsteps  down  there  to- 
night, did  you  ?"  said  Janet. 

"No.  come  to  think  of  it,  I  did  n't.  She  must 
have  stayed  indoors  for  the  first  time  since  we 
began  this.  But  what  do  \-ou  suppose  is  the 
reason  ?" 

Janet  suddenly  clutched  her  friend.  "Marcia, 
can  it  be  possible  that  Miss  Benedict  has  dis- 
covered what  we  've  been  doing,  and  won't  let 
her  come  out   any  more?" 

"I  believe  that  's  it !"  Marcia's  voice  was 
sharp  with  consternation.  "Would  n't  it  be 
dreadful,  if  it  's  so?"  They  sat  gloomily  think- 
ing it  over. 

"Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ?" 
demanded    Marcia. 

"Wait  till  to-morrow  night  and  try  again," 
counseled  Janet.  "It  's  just  possible  Cecily  had 
a    headache    or    fell    sick    from    this    abominable 
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heat  and  could  n't  come  down.  Let  "s  see  what 
happens  to-morrow." 

The  next  night  they  tied  the  basket  and  an- 
other note  to  the  string  and  dropped  it  down 
hopefully.  But  they  drew  it  up  untouched,  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  before. 

"It  "s  just  one  of  two  things,"  decided  Marcia. 
"Either  Cecily  is  ill  or  Miss  Benedict  has  found 
out  about  our  little  plan  and  forbidden  Cecily 
to  go  on  with  it.  What  are  we  to  do?  Keep  on 
sending  notes,  or  stop  it  ?  Suppose  Miss  Bene- 
dict herself  should  find  one  sometime." 

"I  don't  care!"  cried  Janet,  decisively.  "If 
Cecily  is  ill,  she  '11  get  better  pretty  soon  and 
come  out  some  night,  and  there  '11  be  nothing 
for  her.  She  'd  be  dreadfully  disappointed.  I 
don't  care  if  there  is  the  possibility  that  Miss 
Benedict  knows  all  about  it.  1  'm  going  to  kecji 
right  on   writing  and   take  the  chance  !  " 

I'"or  a  whole  week  they  followed  their  usual 
program,  nightly  sending  down  a  fresh  note  that 
they  always  later  drew  up,  unclaimed.  And  as 
the  days  passed  they  became  more  and  more 
alarmed.  Something  had  certainly  happened  to 
Cecily.  Of  that  they  were  sure,  and  their  mis- 
givings grew  more  keen  with  the  passing  time. 

"Can  it  be  that  she  is  n't  there  any  more?" 
conjectured  Marcia,  suddenly,  one  day.  "Per- 
haps Miss  Benedict  has  sent  her  away  !" 

This  was  a  new  and  startling  possibility.  The 
more  they  contemplated  it,  the  more  depressed 


they  grew.  If  that  were  the  case,  then,  they 
might  never  see  Cecily  again,  and  the  delightful 
and  curious   friendship  would  be  ended  forever. 

Their  usual  good  spirits  were  quite  subdued, 
and  even  their  hearty  appetites  suffered  some- 
what, which  worried  Aunt  Minerva  not  a  little, 
though  she  attributed  it  to  the  heat.  Finally, 
one  night,  precisely  one  week  after  the  first 
unclaimed  communication,  they  sent  down  the 
usual  letter,  begging  Cecily,  if  possible,  to  let 
them  know  what  was  the  matter.  It  seemed  to 
both,  during  the  interval  they  left  it  there,  that 
they  heard  light,  almost  stealthy  footsteps  in  the 
garden  below.  But  neither  felt  certain  about  it. 
An  hour  later  they  drew  up  the  string.  Their 
own  note  was  still  attached  to  it  at  the  bottom, 
but  just  above  it  they  saw  fastened  a  little  .scrap 
of  paper,  no  bigger  than  a  quarter  of  an  ordinary 
note-sheet.      Both    girls    started    with    delight. 

."Quick!"  cried  Marcia.    "Cecily  has  answered 
at   last  I     Oh,  I   'm   so  glad !" 

Janet  unfastened  it,  her  fingers  trembling  with 
excitement,  and  spread  it  out  on  the  table. 

It  was  not  in  Cecily's  handwriting,  and  con- 
tained but  a  few  words.  Both  girls  read  it 
at  a  glance,  and  then  stared  into  each  other's 
eyes,  half  terror-stricken,  half  amazed.  I'or  this 
is  what   it   said: 


Will  .von  plc-.TSc-  cfiiiL-  to  the 
.It   half-past  nine? 


Liatc  to-niorrow  morning 


A.  Benedict. 


( TV  it  continued. ) 


MISTRESS  SPRING-IN-A-IIURRV 

BY  ISABEL  PXCLKSTONI'.  MACK.W 

Deary  oh  me  !     I  am  quite  in  a  llutter  ! 

I  've  forgotten  to  churn  the  new  buttercup's  butter, 

I    ve  forgotten  to  set  all  the  lily  bells  ringing, 

I  've  forgotten  to  tune  up  the  robins   for  singing. 

Deary  oh  me  and  deary  oh  my  ! 

Was  ever  a  Springtime  so  flustered  as  I? 

Come,   Mr.   .Sun,  shine   a   little   bit   hotter; 
Don't  hide  your  face,  please,  and  stop  drinking  water. 
Mr.  Wind,  get  out  your  big  broom  for  sweeping. 
Shame,  Madam  Rain  !  this  is  no  time  for  weeping! 

Come  now.  look  pleasant,  the  swift  hours  fly; 

Shake  out  your  cloudlets  an<l  hang  them  to  dry  ! 


^'oung  Johimie   Frost,  you   run   home;   and   remember 
"\'ou  're  not  wanted  here  till  sometime  next  Xovembcr. 
Ha,  now  we  have  it  !   a  little  more  green  ! 
Brighten  that  yellow  !     Slip  ))ink  in  betw  een  ! 
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■      MISTRESS  Sl'RINO-IN-A-HlKRV 

Don't  talk  to  wc  about  colors  that  blend ! 
Slap  them  all  on  — 't  is  the  same  in  the  end! 

Send  up  the  May-Howers,  swcet-snielling  piles  of  them; 

Catkins  and  niarshmallows,  I  can  use  miles  of  them. 

Shake  all  those  lazy  trees;  tickle  their  toes! 

Don't  plant  hepaticas  stiffly  in  rows- 
Jumble  them  up  a  bit,  crimson  and  blue, 
W'ind-tiowers.   violets,   trilliums   too ! 

That  "s  the  idea!     And  now  for  the  gardens- 
Poke  up  the  hyacinths  ere  the  soil  hardens : 
Mass  purple   lilacs  down   there  by  the  walk; 
Line  up  the  daffodils  here,  — and  doii'l  talk'.'  — 

Rainbow-hued   crocuses,   narcissus   white. 

Soak  all  in  perfume  and  leave  overnight. 

Here  come  the  birds— what  a  stirring  and  questing! 
I'at   robins  chirping  and  bobolinks  nesting. 
(lay  sparrows  chattering,  meadow-larks  racing. 
Swift  as  the  shade  of  the  clouds  they  are  chasing, 

Green  on  the  hillside  and  gold  in  the  sky  ! 

Was  ever  a  Springtime  so  sprightly  as  I? 
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ANOTHER  MYSTERIOUS  DISAPPEARANCE 


TABBVKI.NS:     "hello!      HELLo!        is    this    the    SUN.SVSIDE     dairy?      I    DID    NT    GET    ANY 
>ni.K     THIS    MORNMNO.      WIIATS    THAT?     YOU    SENT     IT?      THAT    S    VERY    STRANOE. 
OH.  T1I.\NK  you!      IM.EASE    GET    IT    HERE    AS  .SOON    AS    POSSIBLE.     COOD-BY. 


UNDER  BOY  SCOUT  COLORS 

BY  JOSEPH  B.  AMES 

Autlior  of  "The  Treasure  of  the  Canvon,  "  etc. 


Chapter  XII 

A  CRY  IX   THE  NHUIT 


ERY  seldom  does  real- 
ity come  u])  to  expec- 
tation, but  this  was 
one  of  the  rare  ex- 
ceptions. It  was  the 
very  cabin  of  their 
dreams  that  rose,  a 
concrete  fact,  before 
their  admiring  gaze. 
.\s  they  stood  oft"  sur- 
veying the  walls  of 
neatly  fitting  logs,  the  sloping  roof  where  a  cov- 
ering of  split  saplings  concealed  the  useful,  water- 
proof tar-paper,  the  .square,  workmanlike  chimney 
rising  beyond,  there  was  a  moment  of  almost 
awed  silence,  broken  presently  by  Court  Parker. 
"Some  cal)in  !"  he  exclaimed,  voicing  the  feel- 
ing of  them  all.  "It  does  n't  seem  as  if  we  could 
have   built   that  ourselves,   fellows." 

"We  did,  though— we  and  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Grimstone  !"  jubilated  Ted  Macllvaine.  "Ciee  ! 
Think  of  its  being  finished,  and  think  of  its  being 
ours.!    Come  on  inside." 

They  went  with  a  rush  and  liroke  into  eager, 
loud-voiced  admiration  of  their  handiwork.  They 
tried  the  bunks,  stout  frameworks  of  pine  with 
lengths  of  heavy  canvas  stretched  tightly  over 
them,  and  pronounced  them  better  than  any  mat- 
tress, clamorously  upheld  the  merit  of  one  piece 
of  work  over  another,  and  discussed  the  need  of 
a  table,  chairs,  and  various  other  conveniences. 
Of  course  a  fire  was  started,  and  when  the  red 
blaze  roared  up  the  chimney  they  rejoiced  at  the 
perfection  of  the  draught.  Then  began  a  strenu- 
ous altercation  as  to  what  the  cabin  should  be 
called  which  bade  f;iir  to  end  in  a  deadlock, 
owing  to  the  wide  variety  of  suggestions. 

Neither  the  scoutmaster  nor  Mr.  Grimstone 
took  part  in  this.  The  former  believed  in  letting 
the  boys  settle  such  questions  unaided,  while  the 
old  man  so  unaffectedly  enjoyed  the  boys'  delight 
that  he  simply  sat  in  the  background,  silent,  but 
with  twinkling  eyes.  When  a  lull  came  in  the 
dispute,  however,  he  bethought  himself  of  some- 
thing. 

"There  's  a  pair  of  elk  horns  down  to  the  barn 
you  boys  may  as  well  have,"  he  remarked.    "\'ou 


can  hang  'em  up  over  the  fireplace  for  an 
ornament." 

"Elk  horns !"  exclaimed  Dale  Tompkins. 
"They  'd  be  dandy !  Say !''  he  went  on  eagerly, 
stirred  by  sudden  inspiration,  "what  's  the  matter 
with  that  for  a  name,  fellows  — Elkhorn  Cabin?" 

".Swell  !"  agreed  two  or  three  scouts  at  once. 
"That  "s  better  than  any  we  've  had.  Sounds 
like  the  real  thing,  does  n't  it?" 

A  vote  was  promptly  taken,  and  though  Ranny 
Phelps  and  a  few  others  were  against  it,  the  ma- 
jority approved.  The  horns,  a  fine  pair  of  antlers, 
were  fetched  and  hung  in  place,  and  the  caliin 
formally  christened. 

".\nd  next  week,"  said  Frank  Sanson,  as  they 
were  packing  up  for  their  tramj)  home  through 
the  crisp  twilight,  "we  can  come  out  to  camp, 
can't  we,  Mr.  Curtis?" 

The  scoutmaster  nodded.  "Provided  the 
weather  is  decent  and  you  all  get  your  parents' 
consent,  I  don't  see  any  rea.son  why  we  should  n't 
spend  I'Viday  night  here.  It  may  be  a  bit 
crowded,  but  we  '11  manage  some  w-ay." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  they  did  not  have  to.  In- 
deed, there  came  very  near  being  no  overnight 
hike  at  all.  During  the  building  of  the  cabin  the 
weather  had  been  singularly  favorable.  It  was 
snajjping  cold  much  of  the  time,  but  save  for  a 
flurry  or  two  of  snow,  the  days  had  been  uni- 
■  formly  clear.  Now,  however,  as  if  to  make  up 
for  her  smiles,  Nature  proceeded  to  frown. 
Wednesday  was  overcast,  and  all  day  Thursday  a 
cold  rain  came  down  to  damp  the  spirits  of  the 
would-be  camjjers.  It  turned  to  snow  during  the 
night,  and  next  morning  found  the  country-side 
covered  with  a  mantle  of  white.  The  temperature 
was  well  below  freezing  and  dropping  steadily, 
and  Mr.  Curtis,  who  had  practically  given  up  the 
idea  of  occupying  the  cabin  that  night,  was  sur- 
prised toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  by  the 
appearance  at  his  door  of  a  group  of  white- 
flecked  figures,  very  rosy  of  cheek  and  bright  of 
eye,  carrying  blanket-rolls  and  hung  about  with 
cooking  utensils  and  sundry  parcels. 

"We  can  go,  can't  we,  sir?"  incpiired  Ted  Mac- 
llvaine, eagerly,  as  he  dusted  the  snow  oft'  his 
coat.    "  Vou  're  not  going  to  give  it  up,  are  you  ?" 

The  scoutmaster's  eyebrows  lifted.  "Have  you 
all  got  permission?"  he  a.sked  doubtfully. 

"Ves,  sir.  We  can  go  if  you  go,"  came  in  a 
prompt  chorus. 
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I'or  a  inoiiicnl  Mr.  t'urtis  iK-silatoil.  After  all. 
Ilicrc  coiikl  n't  Ijc  aii)-  risk  about  the  trip  even  it 
the  storm  contiinied  all  night.  Phe  cal)in  was 
\vcather-])root,  and  enough  fire-wood  had  been 
cut  to  last  them  a  week.  With  plenty  of  food 
and  good  blankets  they  would  be  as  snug  as 
possible,  and  he  knew  from  experience  the  charm 
of  the  woods  in  a  snow-storm.  Looking  the 
bunch  over  appraisingly,  he  saw  that  there  were 
only  seven  — Alacllvaine,  Parker,  Dale  Tompkins. 
I'rank  Sanson.  Bob  (lib.son,  Turk  Gardner  and 
Pete  Oliver,  all  self-reliant  boys  of  the  type  who 
were  willing  to  stand  a  little  roughing  it  without 
complaint. 

".Arc  you  the  only  ones  who  want  to  go?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  returned  Macllvainc.  "Sherman  's 
away,  and  \\"es  has  a  cold.  The  others  all 
thought  —  " 

"Cold  feet!"  stated  Oliver,  derisively,  running 
his  fingers  through  a  thatch  of  bright  red  hair. 
"They  're  afraid  they  might  get  a  chill." 

"Not  much  danger  of  that  when  you  're  around, 
Pete,"  laughed  the  scoutmaster.  "Well,  you  boys 
had  better  come  in  and  wait.  It  '11  take  me  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  to  get  ready.  " 

He  appeared  in  rather  less  than  that  time, 
sweatered,  mackinawed,  with  high,  laced  boots, 
woolen  cap,  and  heavy  gloves.  Over  one  shoulder 
swung  his  blanket-roll,  and  strapped  to  his  back 
was  a  good-sized  haversack  of  provisions.  He 
knew  from  experience  that  some  one  w^s  sure  to 
have  forgotten  something,  so  he  always  went 
prepared  to  supply  deficiencies. 

It  was  a  joyous,  hilarious  bunch  that  made  their 
Way  through  the  town  an'djout  along  the  Beldon 
Turnpike.  Most  of  thein  had  their  staves,  and 
two  had  brought  snow-shoes  along.  Their  at- 
tempts to  use  these  unfamiliar  articles  occasioned 
much  amusement  among  the  others. 

It  took  the  better  part  of  two  hours  to  reach  the 
cabin.  The  snow  had  drifted  considerably,  and 
the  road  was  scarcely  broken  through.  After  they 
reached  the  woods  the  going  was  especially  hard, 
and  a  general  shout  of  rejoicing  went  up  as  the 
first  sight  of  the  sloping,  snow-covered  roof 
loomed  up  through  the  twilight  When  the  door 
was  unlocked  they  entered  with  a  rush,  packs 
and  blanket-rolls  were  dropped,  and  a  fire  started 
at  once.  When  this  was  blazing  merrily,  Mr, 
Curtis  divided  the  boys  into  two  squads,  one  of 
which  undertook  preparations  for  supper  and 
straightened  '  up  the  cabin  generally,  while  the 
others  scraped  a  path  through  the  snow  down  to 
the  shore  of  the  lake. 

There  were  minor  mishaps,  of  course,  in  the 
culinary  department.     .\   few  chops  were  burned, 


and  tile  bake<l  potatoes  resembled  luniiJS  of  char- 
coal rather  than  things  edible.  But  there  was 
plenty  for  all,  and  nothing  had  ever  tasted  so 
good  as  the  sujiper  eaten  there  on  the  floor  be- 
fore the  dancing  tlames.  Afterward,  when  things 
were  cleared  away  and  the  boys  sprawled  out  on 
their  blankets  before  the  fireplace,  the  two 
lanterns  were  extinguished  and  only  the  red  glow 
of  the  fire  illumined  the  half-circle  of  eager  young 
faces.  The  wailing  of  the  wind  in  the  pines  and 
the  soft,  whispering  beat  of  snow  against  the 
windows  .served  only  to  intensify  the  cozy  warmth 
and  cheer  of  the  cabin.  Instinctively  the  boys 
drew  closer  together  and,  snuggling  in  their 
blankets,  discussed  for  a  space  the  unbelievable 
stupidity  of  any  sane  person  preferring  a  hum- 
drum evening  at  home  to  this.  Then  some  one 
besought  Mr.  Curtis  to  tell  a  story. 

"What  kind  of  a  story?"  asked  the  scoutmaster, 
.smiling. 

"Oh,  a  ghost  story,  of  course  !"  urged  several 
voices  at  once. 

Mr.  Curtis  laughed,  stretched  out  his  legs  com- 
fortably, thought  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
in  a  slow,  sepulchral  voice  began  a  narrative 
which  he  called  "The  Headless  Horseman  of  the 
Harlem."  It  was  a  tale  full  of  creeps  and  thrills, 
abounding  in  dank  vaults,  weird  apparitions,  wild 
storms,  midnight  encounters,  and  various  other 
appropriate  settings  and  incidents.  The  boys 
drew  closer  still,  luxuriating  in  the  "spookiness" 
of  it  all,  and  then,  just  as  some  of  the  more  im- 
pressionable were  beginning  to  cast  nervous 
glances  behind  them,  he  ended  with  a  ridiculous 
climax  that  brought  forth  a  shout  of  laughter 
and  turned  the  whole  thing  into  a  farce. 

.\  "round-robin"  followed,  the  scoutmaster 
starting  a  yarn  and  leaving  it  at  an  exciting  and 
dramatic  moment  for  the  boy  on  his  right  to  con- 
tinue. The  absurdity  of  these  continuations  kept 
the  crowd  in  a  constant  gale  of  merriment,  and 
when  the  round  was  made  they  clamored  for  an- 
other. But  it  was  growing  late,  so  Mr.  Curtis 
substituted  a  brief  anecdote  of  scout  bravery 
which  had  a  humorous  twist.  It  was  the  story, 
.so  often  repeated  in  scout  annals,  of  a  little  fel- 
low jilunging  unhesitatingly  to  the  rescue  of  a 
bigger  boy  who  had  stundjled  beyond  his  depth 
in  a  swimming-hole  The  stronger  lad  seized  his 
rescuer  about  the  neck  and  forced  his  head  be- 
low the  water.  The  youngster  was  unable  to  free 
himself,  but  with  head  down  and  breath  almost 
gone,  he  hit  bottom,  and  then,  calmly  walking 
along  it,  he  tugged  along  his  struggling  friend 
until   the  bank   was   reached. 

"He  simply  kept  his  head,  you  see,  and  used  his 
brain,   which   is  one   of  the  best   things  scouting 
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teaches  us,"  concluded  Mr.  Curtis.  He  stood  up, 
stretching.  "Blankets  out,  fellows,"  he  went  on, 
"and  everybody  in  bed." 

ICach  bunk  had  been  planned  to  accommodate 
two  occupants,  so  there  was  no  crowding  or 
necessity  for  makeshifts.  The  fire  was  piled  up 
with  fre.sh  logs,  and  though  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  preliminary  laughter  and  chattering,  the 
boys  were  too  tired  to  stay  awake  long,  even 
under  the  novel  conditions.  Hob  Gibson  was  one 
of  the  last  to  close  his  eyes.  He  had  the  out- 
side of  one  of  the  lower  bunks  with  a  full  view 
of  the  fire,  and  though  few  would  have  suspected 
his  gruff,  matter-of-fact  manner  to  overlay  even 
a  touch  of  poetry  or  imagination,  he  lay  there 
watching  it  for  a  long  time,  fascinated  by  the 
leaping,  dancing,  crimson-yellow  flames,  until 
sleep  at    length   overtook   him. 

How  long  he  lay  oblivious  to  sights  and  sounds 
he  had  no  idea.  But  it  must  have  been  hours 
later  when  he  found  himself  sitting  bolt  upright, 
every  nerve  tingling  and  in  his  ears  the  echo  of 
that  strange,  horrible  cry  that  had  shocked  him 
into  comjilete   wakefulness. 

"What  's  that  ?"  came  in  a  tense,  frightened 
gasp  from  one  of  the  boys  across  the  room. 

Bob  did  not  answer.  He  sat  there  shaking 
nervously  and  straining  his  ears  for  a  repetition 
of  the  ghastly  .sound.  The  fire  had  died  down  to 
a  bed  of  dull  red  embers,  and  there  was  a  notice- 
able chill  over  everything.  He  caught  his  breath 
as  a  dark  shadow  swiftly  passed  him.  and  then 
realized,  with  a  feeling  of  keen  relief,  that  it  was 
Mr.  Curtis.  A  moment  later  the  scoutmaster  had 
thrown  an  armful  of  light  wood  on  the  embexs 
and  the  fire  blazed  up,  illumir'ng  the  pale  faces 
of  the  boys,  strained,  startled,  but  all  tense  with 
expectation. 

Suddenly  the  cry  came  again,  a  piercing, 
strangled,  high-pitched  scream  that  turned  the 
blood  cold  and  brought  out  beads  of  perspiration 
on  more  than  one  forehead.  It  seemed  to  come 
from  just  outside  the  cabin  door. 

Ch.\pter  xni 

WII/\T   THEY   FOU.MIJ 

By  this  time  Macllvaine  and  Frank  Sanson  had 
tumbled  out  of  their  bunks,  and  Bob  followed 
their  example. 

"Wha— what  is  it,  sir?"  he  asked,  striving  to 
keep  his  voice  steady. 

"I  don't  know,"  returned  Mr.  Curtis,  briefly. 
He  had  slid  into  his  riding-breeches  and  was 
hurriedly  dragging  on  the  heavy  boots.  "That  's 
what  we'll  have  to  find  out." 

Boh   hastily   caught    up   his   trousers.      "It  — it 


.sounded  like  somebody  being— choked,"  he  said 
shakily. 

Every  one  was  out  on  the  floor  now,  grabbing 
hastily  for  his  clothes.  Oliver  caused  a  momen- 
tary spasm  of  mirth  by  trying  to  crowd  both 
feet  into  one  trouser-leg,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  boys  huddled  on  their  things  in  silence,  shiver- 
ing a  bit  from  cold  and  nervousness.  In  about 
two  minutes  they  were  ready,  and.  catching  up 
their  staves,  they  hurried  out  into  the  open,  the 
scoutmaster  leading  the  way. 

It  had  stojjped  snowing,  and  o\  eriiead  a  few 
stars  gleamed  coldly  out  of  the  blue-black  sky. 
The  wind  had  died  down  and  the  snow-clad  woods 
stretched  away  before  them,  dim,  white,  oppres- 
sively silent,  the  tree-trunks  black,  the  laden  hem- 
locks distorted  into  queer  shapes  and  shadows. 

'I'he  bright  gleam  from  the  scoutmaster's  flash- 
light, sweeping  the  snow  about  the  cabin  door, 
showed  it  unliroken  by  a  single  footi)rint  of  man 
or  animal.  They  pushed  on  through  the  group 
of  hemlocks,  showering  themselves  with  icy 
particles,  but  still  they  neither  saw  nor  heard 
.uiything  unusual.  Then,  just  as  some  of  the 
sounder  sleepers  were  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  they  might  not  have  dreamed  it  all,  there 
rang  out  suildenly  from  among  the  tall  laurel- 
bushes  to  their  left  a  piercing,  gurgling  scream. 

The  horrible  sound,  so  much  clearer  and  more 
blood-curdling  in  the  open,  seemed  to  paralyze 
them  all.  For  a  fraction  of  a  second  they  stood 
motionless;  then  Mr.  Curtis  plunged  forward 
through  the  snow,  and  the  rest  followed  in  a 
straggling  group,  eyes  starting  and  hands  spas- 
•  modically  clenching  their  staves. 

''It  's  somebody  being— murdered !"  gasped 
Bob  Gibson,  hu.skily.  "I  knew  the  minute  I  heard 
it  that  something  awful  —  " 

He  broke  off  with  a  queer,  inarticulate  mur- 
nuir.  Mr.  Curtis  had  stopped  so  suddenly  that 
the  boy  just  behind  narrowly  escaped  running 
into  him.  Throwing  back  his  head,  he  sent  peal 
after  peal  of  laughter  ringing  through  the  silent 
woods.  The  scouts  stared,  dazed,  as  if  they 
thought  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses. 

"What  is  it,  sir?"  begged  two  or  three  voices 
at  once.    "What—" 

The  scoutmaster  choked  and  gurgled  speech- 
lessly, waving  one  arm  helplessly  toward  the 
woods  ahead.  Several  of  the  keenest-eyed 
thought  they  saw  a  vague,  dark  shadow  mov- 
ing silently  across  the  snow;  but  it  meant  noth- 
ing to  them,  and  they  turned  back  to  their  leader, 
as  bewildered  as  before. 

"What  a  sell  !"  gasped  the  latter,  striving  to 
regain  his  self-control:  "what  an  awful  sell!" 
He  succeeded  in  choking  down  his  laughter,  but 
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tliiTi'  wiTc  tears  ot  niinli  in  his  i.-vcs  us  lluv 
swept  the  staring  circle.  "It  's  nnlhiiiij  but  an 
owl,    fellows,"    he   cliiickleil. 

"All  owl  !  ■  cxclaimeil  Ted  Macllvaiiie.  iii- 
credulouslw  ".\n  owl  — making  a  noise  like 
that  !'■ 


'HE    rnlNl)    HIMsI.IK    ^nilN 


BOI  T    ri'KlOIIT,   KVEKV 


dill  n'l  believe  it  yet,  I'.ob,"  he  added,  "but  that  's 
what  it  is,  all  the  same.  1  ve  never  heard  it 
jfive  that  other  sound,  but  1  ought  to  have 
known  —  "  lie  broke  off,  chuckling.  "lie 
certainly  gave  us  a  shf)ck  !  1  sup|)ose  we  'II  never 
hear  the  end  of  it.  Let's  get  back  to  the  fire; 
it  's  sort  of  chilly  here.  " 

They  lost  no  time  in  follow- 
ing the  suggestion.  Back  in 
the  cabin  they  fed  the  blaze 
with  fresh  wood,  and,  sleep 
being  out  of  the  question  for 
a  while,  gathered  close  around 
it,  giggling  and  chattering  and 
laughingly  comparing  their 
emotions  on  awakening  to 
that  blood-curdling  scream 
coming  out  of  the  night. 

"I  was  scart  stiff,"  frankly 
confessed  Court  Parker. 

"Same  here,''  echoed  sev- 
eral  voices. 

But  Bob  Gibson  declined  to 
treat  the  incident  with  the 
careless  levity  of  the  others. 
"I  'd  like  to  shoot  the  beast!" 
he  growled  vindictively,  think- 
ing of  the  way  his  nerves  and 
feelings  had  been  played 
upon. 

"It  would  be  the  best  thilig 
that  could  happen,"  put  in  Mr. 
Curtis,  decidedly.  "We  '11 
have  to  .see  if  we  can't  man- 
age it.  Most  owds  are  not 
only  harmless,  but  a  real  bene- 
fit, living  as  they  do  mainly 
on  rats  and  mice.  But  this 
creature  can  do  more  damage 
than  any  other  bird  except  one 
or  two  species  of  hawks.  A 
single  one  of  them  will  de- 
stroy whole  covies  of  quail, 
kill  partridges,  ducks,  and 
^-^^^^  song-birds,  to  say  nothing  of 
^^^^^^^*   all    sorts    of    domestic    fowls. 


.Miini-:    riNci.ixr,. 


The  scoutmaster  nodded  and  wiped  his  eyes. 
"An  owl,"  he  repeated.    "There!    Listen!" 

To-ii'hoo-hoo-hoo .  io-wlioo-zi'lioo.  A  full,  deep- 
toned  note,  like  the  distant  baying  of  a  Iioinul, 
was  wafted  back  through  the  woods.  The 
strained  expression  on  several  faces  relaxed, 
but  they  still  looked  puzzled. 

"That  's  more  familiar,"  smiled  Mr.  Curtis. 
"It  's  a   great   horned   owl.      ^'()u   look   as   if  vou 


I  '11  have  to  bring  out  a  shot- 
gun and  see  if  I  can't  pot  him. 
or  there  won't  be  any  birds  left  for  us  to  feed." 

He  made  several  trips  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  cabin  during  the  following  ten  days,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  week  after  Christmas  that  he 
got  sight  of  the  big  marauder  and  with  a  fine 
shot  brought  him  down  from  the  top  of  a  tall 
hemlock.  Several  of  the  scouts  who  were  with 
him  rushed  forward  to  secure  the  bird,  and  were 
surprised  at  the  size  of  the  buff-and-white  body. 
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with  its  great  spread  of  wing,  fierce,  hooked  beak, 
and  prominent  ear-tufts. 

"We  ought  to  have  him  stuft'ed,"  said  I'rank 
Sanson,  holding  it  up  at  full  length.  "He'd 
certainly  make  a  dandy  trophy  for  the  cabin." 

Mr.  Curtis  agreed  to  undertake  it,  and  that 
night  sent  the  bird  to  a  taxidermist  in  the  city. 
It  came  back  several  weeks  later,  mounted  in  the 
most  lifelike  manner,  and  became  one  of  the 
principal  decorations  of  the  cabin.  Court  at  once 
christened  it  "Bob's  alarm-clock,"  much  to  the 
mystification  of  the  fellows  who  had  not  been 
present  on  that  memorable  night.  They  knew 
that  something  unusual  had  happened,  but  were 
never  able  to  find  out  just  what,  for  the  "ad- 
vance-guard," as  the  seven  called  themselves, 
kept  the  incident  carefully  to  themselves,  and  Mr. 
Curtis  never  told. 

Long  before  this  an  ample  supply  of  grain  had 
been  taken  out  to  their  headquarters  and  several 
feeding-stations  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  woods.  These  consisted  mainly  of  rough 
shelters  made  of  saplings,  hemlock  boughs,  or 
stacks  of  old  corn-stalks,  furnished  by  Mr.  Grim- 
stone,  in  which  the  grain  was  scattered.  Tliere 
could  be  no  question  of  their  value,  for  from  the 
first  the  snow  about  them  was  covered  with  bird- 
tracks  of  every  variety.  Before  long,  too,  scouts 
visiting  these  stations  to  replenish  the  supply  re- 
ported that  the  birds  were  growing  noticeably 
lailier.  Instead  of  flying  off  at  the  first  sight 
of  the  boys,  they  sat  in  the  trees  and  bushes 
around  the  shelters  with  an  air  almost  of  ex- 
pectancy. Later  they  took  to  swooping  down 
on  the  grain  the  moment  it  was  poured  out, 
without  waiting  for  the  scouts  to  move  away. 
The  climax  came  when  one  day  Dale  Tompkins 
excitedly  reported  that :  "A  chickadee  came 
and  lit  right  on  the  bag  to-day,  sir.  He  didn't 
seem  a  bit  afraid,  and  only  hopped  off  when  I 
began   to  scatter  the  grain." 

"They'll  do  more  than  that  if  you  treat  them 
right,"  returned  the  scoutmaster.  "I  've  known  of 
several  cases  where  not  only  chickadees,  but  wrens 
and  juncos  and  snow'-sparrows  and  even  wilder 
birds  have  grown  so  fearless  that  they  've  fed 
readily  from  the  hand.  Why  don't  you  fellows 
try  it  ?  The  main  thing  is  to  get  them  used  to 
your  bringing  food  to  a  certain  place,  and,  when 
they  're  aljoul.  not  to  make  any  sudden  move- 
ment that  might  frighten  them.  It  woukl  be 
rather  fun  to  see  how  many  varieties  you  could 
tame." 

'Die  idea  met  with  general  favor  and  when 
put  into  practice  was  remarkably  successful. 
There  also  developed  not  a  little  good-natured 
rivalry  among  the  boys  as  to  which  would  first 


report  the  presence  of  a  new  bird  at  the  feeding- 
stations;  all  of  which  helped  to  keep  up  the  in- 
terest in  the  work  and  prevent  it  becoming  mo- 
notonous and  tiresome. 

Chapter    XIV 

THE    BOY    WHO    COULD  n't    SWIM 

The  usual  January  thaw  carried  away  most  of 
the  snow  and  made  things  generally  sloppy  and 
uni)leasant.  But  it  was  followed  by  another  cold 
snap,  which  put  a  glassy  surface  on  the  lake  and 
drew  the  boys  thither  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever.  Almost  every  afternoon  as  soon  as  school 
was  out  a  crowd  of  scouts,  with  skates  slung 
about  their  necks  and  hockey-sticks  in  hand, 
might  have  been  seen  hurrying  along  the  turn- 
pike. Those  who  owned  wheels  made  use  of 
them ;  the  others  rode  "shanks'  mare,"  skylark- 
ing as  they  went  and  hilariously  seizing  every 
chance  of  a  lift  that  came  along. 

Nor  were  they  all  members  of  Troop  Five  by 
any  means.  Mr.  Grimstone  had  needed  very 
little  persuasion  to  grant  the  privileges  of  the 
lake  to  Hillsgrove  scouts  generally,  and  many 
were  the  exciting  games  of  hockey  that  enlivened 
the  winter  afternoons.  More  often  than  not  the 
clear,  cold  ring  of  steel  on  ice,  the  grate  of 
swiftly  turning  runners,  the  sharp  crack  of  wood 
against  wood,  the  excited  shouts  and  yells  of 
shrill  young  voices,  resounded  on  the  lake  until 
the  gathering  twilight  made  it  diflficult  to  dis- 
tinguish one  swiftly  moving  figure  from  another. 

From  its  rocky  elevation  the  log-cabin  over- 
■  looked  the  active  scene,  smoke  rising  from  its 
hospitable  chimney  and  the  red  glow  of  a  blaz- 
ing fire  gleaming  in  the  windows  and  winking 
through  the  often  opened  door.  Here  congre- 
gated those  who  were  too  indifferent  or  unskilful 
to  indulge  in  hockey,  while  every  now  and  then 
a  player  would  dash  in  to  thaw  out.  On  Fridaj^s 
there  was  pretty  sure  to  be  a  crowd  spending  the 
night  there,  and  then  the  odor  of  crisping  bacon 
or  broiling  chops  mingled  with  the  fragrance  of 
the  ])ines;  the  laughter  and  joshing  kept  up 
throughout  the  evening,  and  from  the  gray  farm- 
house across  the  lake  an  old  man.  glimpsing  the 
cheery  yellow  gleam,  would  chuckle  to  himself 
and  rub  his  knotted  hands  softly  together. 

"Them  boys  are  havin"  a  good  time  ag'in  to- 
night," he  would  murmur.  "Reckon  I  "11  hev'  to 
step  over  an"  see  'em  in  the  mornin'." 

Whenever  he  ajipeared  he  was  sure  of  a  hearty 
welcome,  for  underneath  that  crustiness,  causetl 
by  years  of  loneliness  and  narrow  living,  the 
scouts  had  found  a  , spirit  as  young  and  simple 
and  likable,  almost,  as  a  boy's.    And  the  old  man, 
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rcvcliiii;  in  this  novel,  pleasant  intercourse,  felt 
soinelinies  as  if  he  were  beiijinniiiy;  life  all  over 
a.^ain. 

In  tliis  wise  the  winter  passed  witli  its  usual 
mingling  of  work  and  play.  Coasting,  hockey, 
snow  hikes,  and  the  like  mixed  healthfully  with 
regular  lessons,  the  bird-feeding,  studying  up  for 
merit  badges  or  first-  or  second-class  tests,  and 
other  scout  duties  and  activities.  The  skating, 
particularly,  was  unusually  prolonged,  and  the 
first  signs  of  March  thaws  met  with  general 
regret. 

"Well,  we  can  have  one  more  good  game,  any- 
how," remarked  Frank  Sanson,  as  they  came  out 
of  school  at  noon.  "Maybe  it  will  be  a  little  soft, 
but  it  w-ill  bear  all  right.     Who  's  going  out?" 

There  were  a  number  of  affirmative  replies, 
though  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the 
ice   would  be  too   sloppy   to   have   much    fun. 

"I  'm  going  to  try  it,  anyhow,"  Frank  declared, 
as  he  got  on  his  wheel.  "See  you  fellows  out 
there." 

"Don't  take  any  chances  before  we  come." 
Sherman  Ward  called  after  him.  "Remember 
you  can't  swim." 

Sanson  sniffed  and  shouted  back  a  hasty  de- 
nial of  the  charge.  Xevertheless,  as  he  rode 
home  for  dinner,  he  was  glad  the  time  was  com- 
ing when  no  one  would  be  able  even  to  hint  at 
his  deficiencies  in  that  line.  When  it  came  to 
taking  care  of  themselves  in  the  water  the  boys 
of  Hillsgrove  had  been  more  or  less  handicapped 
in  the  past,  and  like  a  number  of  others,  Frank 
could  swim  only  a  few  strokes.  This  spring, 
however,  with  the  lake  at  his  disposal,  he  meant 
to  devote  every  spare  minute  to  gaining  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art.  so  that  when  the  time  came 
for  their  summer  camp  he  need  ask  no  odds  from 
anybody. 

He  finished  dinner  early  and,  with  skates  and 
hockey-stick,  rode  briskly  out  to  the  lake.  He 
expected  to  be  the  first  one  there,  but  on  the 
wood-road  he  noticed  the  fresh  tracks  of  an- 
other bicycle,  and,  reaching  the  cabin,  he  found 
Paul  Trexler  standing  before  the  fireplace,  in 
which  a  lively  blaze  was  going. 

"Gee  !  You  could  n't  have  had  much  <linner," 
he  remarked. 

"I  brought  it  with  me,"  exclaimed  the  bov. 
who  was  a  rather  silent  lad  with  an  unusual 
capacity  for  enjoying  his  own  company.  ".-\nv- 
body  else  coming  out?" 

"Sure;  quite  a  hunch.     Tried  the  ice  vet?" 

".Vo  :  I   was  just  going  to." 

"Come  ahead,  then."  urged  Sanson,  briskly, 
'■ft  '11  be  about  our  last  chance,  and  I  don't  want 
to   lose   anv   time." 


I'hey  put  (111  their  skates  at  the  edge  of  the  lake 
anil  then  tested  the  ice.  It  was  noticeably  soft, 
especially  near  shore,  but  seemed  firm  enough. 
Farther  out  it  was  better,  and  as  they  skated  up 
and  down  together  Frank  decided  that  they  woulil 
have  their  game  even  if  they  did  get  pretty  wet 
liefore  it  was  over. 

"Guess  I  'II  go  up  a  ways  and  sort  of  explore 
a  little,"  said  Trexler,  presently.  It  was  almost 
his  first  remark  since  leaving  the  cabin,  and  his 
tone  did  not  indicate  any  special  desire  for 
company. 

".Ml  right,"  nodded  Sanson.  "Go  ahead,  only 
be  careful  about  the  ice.  Mr.  Grimstone  says 
there  are  springs  up  there,  and  you  know  this  is 
just  the  weather  to  make  them  dangerous."  For 
a  moment  or  two  he  stood  watching  the  thin, 
stooping  figure  sweeping  up  the  lake;  then  he 
smiled.  "He  's  a  queer  duck."  he  murmured.  "I 
should  think  he  'd  get  awful  tired  of  just  play- 
ing around  with  himself  that  way.  W^ish  the 
others  would   hurry   up." 

There  were  no  signs  of  them,  however,  so  he 
set  himself  to  master  an  intricate  figure  he  had 
been  trying  for  several  days  past.  Though  there 
were  no  swimming  facilities  about  the  village, 
the  annual  flooding  and  freezing  over  of  a  flat 
meadow  on  the  outskirts  gave  the  fellows  a  very 
decent  chance  for  skating,  of  which  most  of  them 
had  availed  themselves.  Sanson  was  one  of  the 
most  proficient  in  the  sport  and  enjoyed  it 
thoroughly,  especially  now  that  the  spacious  lake 
gave  them  so  much  greater  scope.  His  runners 
cut  the  ice  in  sweeping,  graceful  curves,  and  each 
time  the  momentum  carried  him  nearer  to  the 
completion  of  the  figure.  Once  or  twice  he 
noticed  Trexler  up  toward  the  outlet,  but  it  was 
in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  with  a  mind  concentrated 
on  his  own  evolutions. 

"It  's  coming  all  right."  he  said  aloud,  pausing 
for  a  second  to  get  his  breath.  "I  've  got  the 
hang  of  it  now.  One  more  try  and  I  can  make 
it." 

But  Fate  willed  otherwise,  .^s  a  matter  of 
fact.  Frank  did  not  make  that  final  efYort  which 
was  to  bring  him  success.  He  skated  over  to  a 
clear  spot  on  the  ice  and  was  swinging  along  to 
get  up  speed  when  a  sudden  panicky  cry  from 
up  the  lake  made  him  stop  and  whirl  around  with 
a  grind  of  steel  nuiners  that  threw  up  a  shower 
of    icy   particles. 

Trexler  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  !  For  a  frac- 
tion of  a  second  Frank  stared  open-mouthed  at 
the  bare  expanse  of  ice  narrowing  to  the  outlet, 
spanned  by  the  old  stone  bridge.  Then  his 
sweeping  glance  paused  at  a  dark,  irregular  patch 
in  the  glistening  surface  where  something  seemed 
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to  move  feebly,  ami  with  a  smothered  cry  he 
dug  liis  skates  into  the  ice  and  sped  up  the  lake. 
The  distance  was  not  really  great,  but  to  the 
frightened  boy  it  seemed  interminable.  Almost 
at  once  he  recognized  the  spot  as  open  water 
in  the  midst  of  which  Trexler's  white  face  and 
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clawing  hands  striving  frantically  for  a  hold  on 
the  treacherous,  splintering  edges  stood  out  with 
liorrible  distinctness— Trexlcr.  who  could  not 
swim  a  stroke  I 

I'rank  shuddered  and  dug  his  teeth  into  his 
under  lip.  For  the  matter  of  that,  he  him- 
self was  almost  as  helpless.  With  a  sick,  sink- 
ing pang  it  was  borne  in  on  him  that  the  few 


halting  strokes  he  had  learned  to  take  in  smooth 
water  last  summer  would  be  next  to  useless  in 
an  emergency  like  this.  But  he  did  not  pause  nor 
lessen  his  speed.  He  only  knew  that  he  could  not 
hesitate,  with  that  anguished  face  and  those 
clutching  hands  to  spur  him  on. 

'"Hold  on  a  minute  longer, 
Paul  !'■  he  cried,  when  he  was 
within  twenty  feet  of  the 
hole.  "Don't  let  go.  I  — I  '11 
— get  you  out !  " 

Jerking  at  the  lever  of  his 
skates,  he  kicked  them  off. 
The  hockey-stick  was  still  in 
his  grasp,  and,  with  this  out- 
stretched, he  flung  himself 
flat  on  the  ice  and  wriggled 
forward.  Me  paid  no  heed  to 
the  ominous  cracking  be- 
neath him  :  there  was  no  time 
tor  caution.  Trexler  had 
lost  the  slight  grip  he  had 
had  on  the  crumbling  edges 
of  the  hole  and  was  beating 
the  water  madly  with  his 
hands.  His  eyes,  wild  with 
despairing  horror,  were  fixed 
(in  Frank  with  a  desperate 
]ileading  that  made  the  boy 
oblivious  to  everything  save 
the  vital  need  of  haste. 

With  a  sharp  thrust  of 
both  feet,  he  pushed  himself 
forward.  The  stick  slid  over 
the  jagged  edges  of  the  hole 
and  straight  into  the  grop- 
ing hands  that  closed  over 
and  hung  upon  it  with  the 
tenacious  gri))  that  knows  no 
reason. 

"Don't  jerk  it  !"  cried  San- 
son, sharply,  as  the  ice 
creaked  and  cracked  beneath 
him.  "Just  hold  tight  and 
lot  me  draw  you  in." 

But  Trexler  was  too  far 
gone  to  heed.  There  came 
another  crack  more  ominous 
than  the  others.  Even  now,  by  letting  go  the 
stick.  P>ank  could  have  escaped  by  rolling  swiftly 
to  one  side  or  the  other.  He  wanted  to— desper- 
ately; but  something  within  him  stronger  even 
than  his  fear  clenched  his  fingers  around  the  tape- 
wound  hickory. 

In  another  second  the  ice  on  which  he  lay  gave 
with  a  crash  and  plunged  him  into  the  icy  water. 
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DRIFTING  TOWARD  WAR? 

W'liEX  fresident  Wilson  appeared  before  Con- 
gress to  give  his  reason  for  breaking  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Germany,  he  told  the  law- 
makers that  it  was  his  purpose  to  defend  our 
rights  upon  the  seas  even  to  the  extent  of  fight- 
ing for  them.  The  President  soon  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  he  was  to  protect  American 
rights  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  have  an 
armed  force  at  his  command.  For  promptly  on 
February  i  Germany  began  to  make  good  the 
threat  that  within  the  waters  surrounding  the 
British  Isles  vessels  of  neutrals  would  be  sunk 
by  submarines  without  warning.  Merchantman 
after  merchantman  went  down  and  the.  com- 
merce of  the  world  suffered  greater  disaster  than 
at  any  time  since  the  war  began.  The  ships  of 
neutrals  as  well  as  those  of  belligerents  were 
destroyed.  Two  American  vessels  were  sunk. 
But  while  almost  every  neutral  nation  suffered, 
and  while  the  sufferers  protested  strongly  against 
the  ruthless  conduct  of  Germany,  only  one  na- 
tion broke  off  diplomatic  relations,  and  only  one 
determined  to  defend  its  rights  by  force.  That 
one  was  the  United  States.  For  on  February 
26  President  Wilson  appeared  before  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  and  asked  for  authority  to 
use  armed  vessels  to  protect  American  rights. 
The  reason  for  this  request,  already  plain  enough 
to  the  mind  of  the  President,  was  made  still 
plainer  by  the  fact  that  while  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Capitol  news  came  to  him  that  the 
giant  liner  Laconia,  \vith  several  American  pas- 
sengers on  board,  had  just  been  torpedoed  with- 
out warning. 

The  President  in  addressing  Congress  ex- 
pressed his  wishes  in  these  words:  'T  request  that 
you  will  authorize  me  to  supply  our  merchant  ships 
with  defensive  arms,  should  that  become  neces- 


sary, and  with  the  means  of  using  them,  and  to 
employ  any  other  instrumentalities  or  methods 
that  may  be  necessary  and  adequate  to  protect 
our  ships  and  our  people  in  their  legitimate  and 
peaceful  pursuits  on  the  seas." 

Congress  at  once  set  about  complying  with  the 
President's  request.  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  bill  was  introduced  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  supply  guns,  ammunition,  and  gunners 
to  American  vessels  owned  by  American  citizens 
and  registered  as  American,  and  to  authorize  him 
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to  use  Other  means  if  necessary  to  protect  such 
ships  and  the  Americans  who  might  be  traveling 
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upon  them.  While  the  House  was  delilierating 
upon  the  bill  a  piece  of  startling  information  came 
to  light.  It  was  announced  from  a  reliable  source 
that  our  State  Department  at  Washington  was  in 
possession  of  a  document  which  revealed  the 
course    (lermany   intended    to   take    in   case    war 
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should  break  out  between  that  nation  and  the 
United  States.  The  German  plan,  according  to 
this  remarka1)lc  document,  was  to  join  with  Japan 
and  Mexico  in  an  attack  upon  our  country.  In 
the  event  of  success,  Mexico  as  a  reward  for  her 
assistance  was  to  receive  the  States  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  The  reward  that 
Japan  was  to  receive  w^as  not  stated,  but  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  her  share  was  to  be  tlie 
Philippine  Islands,  Hawaii,  and  possibly  Cali- 
fornia. When  the  news  of  this  bold  plan  was 
made  public,  the  country  was  dumfounded.  .\ 
great  many  people  at  first  refused  to  believe  that 
the  document  in  question  \vas  authentic.  Liul 
the  President  formally  announced  that  it  was. 
Then  there  was  an  outburst  of  resentment  equal 
to  that  which  was  shown  nearly  two  years  ago 
when  the  LiisiNiiiin  was  sunk.  Germany  was  ac- 
cused of  plotting  for  the  destruction  of  our 
country.  — she  was  certainly  planning  for  its 
dismemberment,  — and  many  a  cry  f,or  war  was 
heard.  A  loud  demand  was  made  upon  Congress 
to  hasten  the  passage  of  the  bill  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  for  which  he  asked.  To  this  de- 
maud  the  House  of  Representatives  responded  in 
iloublc-(|uick  fashion.  Within  a  few  hours  after 
the  plans  of  (iermany  were  made  known,  the 
House  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  President  to 
arm  American  merchant  vessels,  the  vote  on  the 
measure  being  .^03  to  13. 


But  the  .\rmed  Ship  Bill  did  not  fare  so  well  in 
the  Senate.     For  here  there  was  a  small  group 
of  senators  who  believed  that  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  pow-er  to  send  out  vessels  armed  with 
guns  to  be  used  by  skilful  gimners  against  sub- 
marines was  the  same  thing  as  to  give  him  the 
power  to  wage  war.     The 
President,   it   is  true,  had 
said  to  Congress:     "I  am 
not     now     proposing     or 
contemplating      war,      or 
any  steps  that  lead  to  it." 
But   the   senators   in   op- 
position were  not  assured 
by    those    words.      They 
believed      that      the      bill 
would      place     the      war 
power    in    the    hands    of 
the    President,    and    they 
were  unwilling  to  do  this, 
for   the   Constitution   ex- 
pressly    gives     Congress 
the  power  to  declare  war, 
and    they   contended    that 
this     right    of     Congress 
ought   not   to   be   surren- 
dered. So  they  began  a  fili- 
buster against   the  1)111 :   that   is,   they  set  out  to 
delay   its   passage.      .^ince  the  bill  came  to  the 
Senate    from    the    House    only   a    few    days    be- 
fore  the   end   of   the   session,    it   was   not   difii- 
cult    to    conduct  a  filibuster.      For    one  of  the 
rules   of    the    Senate    is   that    any    member   can 
speak  upon  any  measure  as  long  as  he  desires. 
Taking    advantage    of    this    rule,    the.  senators 
opposing  the  bill— about  a  dozen  in  number— set 
out   to   talk   it   to   death.      .\nd   they   succeeded. 
Ihey  talked  and  talked,  making  long  speeches — 
in    one   case   a   senator   talked    for    five    hours— 
until  twelve  o'clock  on  March  4,  when  the  life 
of  the  Congress  came  to  an  end  without  a  vote 
having  been  taken  upon  the  .Armed  Ship  Bill.    If, 
however,  a  vote  had  been  taken,  the  bill  would 
have  been  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
l"or  76  of  the  96  senators  signed  a  statement  that 
they  were  favorable  to  giving  the  President  the 
power    to   arm   merchant    vessels   and    that   they 
would  have  passed  the  .Armed  Ship  Bill  if  a  vote 
upon  it  could  have  been  obtained.     So,  after  all. 
Congress  was  really  in  favor  of  giving  the  Presi- 
dent   the    power    to   send    armed   ships    into   the 
waters   where   the   German   submarines  are,   and 
to  order  the  destruction   of  any  submarine  that 
might   attack   an    .\nierican    vessel.      It    was   the 
opinion  of  many  thoughtful  men,  both  in  Congress 
and  outside,  that  if  the  President  used  this  power 
war  with  Germany  would  almost  surely  follow. 
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A  NKW  (JOVKRNMKNT  FOR 

rouro  uic'o 

The  war  witli  Spain  in  l8y.S  gave  ns  the  IMiilip- 
])ine  Islands  and  I'orto  Rico.  These  islands  are 
nnder  the  control  of  Congress,  and  they  depend 
upon  it  lor  their  government.  It  has  been  the 
pohcy  of  Congress  to  jiromote  the  welfare  of  our 
island  dependencies  and  give  them  as  much  free- 
dom as  possible.  In  The  Watch  Tower  for  last 
October  we  learned  that  a  law  had  been  passed 
giving  the  Filipinos  greater  freedom  in  matters 
of  government.  In  I'ebruary  Congress  did  the 
same  thing  for  Porto  Rico:  it  gave  the  island  a 
new  and  better  form  of  government.  Under 
their  new  government  the  people  of  Porto  Rico 
will  be  allowed  to  manage  their  own  aft'airs 
largely  in  their  own  way.  They  will  not  choose 
their  own  governor,  for  that  officer  w-ill  still  be 
appointed  by  our  President,  as  at  present,  but 
they  will  have  their  own  legislature,  and  under 
the  new  plan  all  the  members  of  both  branches 
are  to  be  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  islands. 
Heretofore  only  the  members  of  the  lower  branch 
of  the  legislature  have  been  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  members  of  the  upper  branch,  the  Senate, 
have  been  appointed  by  the  President.  Any  bill 
jiassed  by  the  Porto  Rico  legislature  may  be  ve- 
toed by  the  governor,  but  the  veto  may  be  over- 
ruled bv  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses.     If. 


after  his  veto  has  been  overruled,  the  governor 
still  disapproves  of  a  bill,  he  must  send  it  to  the 
President,  who  may  cause  it  to  become  a  law  by 
signing  it,  or  may  i)revent  it  from  becoming  a 
law  by  refusing  to  do  so.  .So  the  government 
which  Congress  has  just  given  to  the  peojjle  of 
Porto  Rico  closely  resembles  the  one  recently 
given  to  the  I'ilipinos.  F)Ut  Congress  has  done 
one  thing  for  Porto  Rico  that  it  has  not  done  for 
the  Philippine  Islands:  in  the  law  just  passed  it 
has  made  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  The  Filipinos  are  citizens 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  they  have  never 
been  made  citizens  of  the  United  States.  .As  far 
as  the  form  of  its  government  is  concerned.  Porto 
Rico  hereafter  will  be  virtually  a  Territory.  If 
it  should  be  allowed  to  advance  a  little  farther 
on  the  road  to  self-government,  it  would  become 
a  State,  and  quite  a  respectable-sized  State  it 
would  make,  for  it  has  an  area  three  times  as 
large  as  that  of  Rhode  Island,  while  its  popula- 
tion is  about  the  same,  numericdly.  .-is  that  of 
Connecticut  or  Xebraska. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  LEGIS- 
LATURES 

The  average  .American  citizen  fixes  his  atten- 
tion so  intently  uiJon  the  doings  of  Congress  that 
he  often  overlooks  entirelv  the  work  of  the  state 
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lef^islaturcs.  Yet  the  doings  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture are  ahuost  as  important  as  those  of  Congress. 
Indeed,  in  respect  to  the  affairs  of  every  day  they 
are  more  important.  Most  of  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress relate  to  matters  that  are  far  removed  from 
the  daily  life  of  the  citizen  — to  war  and  peace,  to 
foreign  affairs,  to  armies  and  navies.  But  the 
laws  of  the  state  legislatures  touch  us  as  indi- 
viduals and  regulate  our  conduct  and  pursuits. 
The  legislature  enters  the  home  and  determines 
the  relations  that  must  exist  between  husband  and 
wife,  between  parent  and  child,  between  master 
and  servant ;  it  enters  the  world  of  business  and 
regulates  buying  and  selling,  partnerships  and 
contracts,  wills  and  inheritances;  it  makes  laws 
for  the  government  of  counties  and  townships,  of 
cities  and  towns  and  villages.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  things  done  by  the  state  legislature. 
To  enumerate  all  its  services  would  require  too 
nnich  of  our  sjjace.  Of  the  forty-eight  legislatures, 
more  than  forty-one  meet  every  two  years,  si.x 
meet  every  year,  and  one,  that  of  Alabama,  meets 
every  four  years.  They  all  begin  their  sessions  in 
January,  and  continue  at  their  labors  for  terms 
varying  in  length  from  sixty  to  ninety  days,  in 
a  few  .States  there  is  no  limit  upon  the  length  of 
the  legislative  term,  and  the  legislature  can  re- 
main in  session  as  long  as  it  pleases.  It  happens 
that  in  nearly  all  the  States  the  legislature  meets 
in  the  odd-numbered  years.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year,  legislatures  in  forty-two  States 
convened  at  the  state  capitals,  and  through  Janu- 
arv.  February,  and  March  they  made  new  laws 
and  repealed  or  amended  old  ones.  Of  course, 
the  number  of  laws  enacted  was  very  large. 
Sometimes  the  output  of  all  the  legislatures  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  a  single  year  is  more  than  ten 
thousand  laws. 

This  year  the  most  important  subject  with 
wiiicli  many  of  the  legislatures  had  to  deal  was 
woman  suffrage,  for  among  the  many  duties  of 
the  legislature  is  that  of  pre.scribing  qualifica- 
tions for  voters.  In  most  cases  the  action  of  the 
lawmakers  was  favorable  to  the  women.  In 
Maine  it  was  decided  to  submit  to  the  voters  a 
constitutional  amendment  giving  women  the  right 
to  vote.  In  Minnesota  a  similar  measure  was 
passed.  If  these  amendments  meet  with  the  favor 
of  the  people,  Maine  and  Minnesota  will  soon  be 
added  to  the  list  of  equal-suffrage  States.  In 
Ohio,  women  were  given  the  privilege  of  Voting 
for  Presidential  electors.  In  Indiana  they  were 
given  the  right  to  vote  not  only  for  Presidential 
electors,  but  for  nearly  all  state  officers  as  well. 
.So  in  ig20  the  women  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  will 
have  the  privilege  of  assisting  in  the  election  of 
our  ne.xt  President. 


WANT  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  PLENTY 

Several  times  in  our  history  the  poor  in  our 
great  cities  have  been  in  dire  need  and  have  cried 
out  for  bread.  But  hitherto  this  has  happened 
only  during  a  period  of  panic,  when  the  whole 
country  was  suffering  from  hard  times.  In 
periods  of  prosperity  such  as  our  nation  is  now 
enjoying  such  a  thing  as  many  people  being  in 
need  of  food  has  been  unknown.  Vet  recently 
distress  among  the  poor  has  shown  itself  in  a  very 
threatening  manner.  In  February  in  the  city  of 
Xew  ^"ork  thousands  of  people  took  part  in  what 
was  called  a  "bread  riot."  They  marched  through 
the  streets  crying  "'Give  us  bread  I"  and  protested 
bitterly  against  these  conditions.  In  some  cases 
they  entered  shops  and  destroyed  the  food  which 
they  were  unable  to  buy.  In  Philadelphia  and 
Hoston  and  other  large  cities  similar  demonstra- 
tions and  protests  were  made  by  angry  crowtls. 
This  distress  was  caused  by  the  high  prices  which 
the  peo[)le  were  compelled  to  pay  for  food.  Bread 
was  selling  for  a  price  higher  than  that  charged 
in  London,  and  potatoes  for  a  price  several  times 
higher  than  that  charged  in  Berlin.  But  these 
|)rices  in  most  cases  were  not  due  to  scarcity. 
There  was  in  the  country  an  abundance  of  flour 
and  potatoes  and  onions,  but  the  dealers  who 
controlled  the  supply  of  these  articles  refused 
to  sell  unless  they  were  paid  a  price  which  it 
was  impossible  for  the  poor  to  give.  When  the 
voice  of  the  people  clamoring  for  food  was  heard 
by  those  in  authority,  steps  were  promptly  taken 
to  relieve  the  suffering.  In  Baltimore  the  city 
governiTient  undertook  to  bring  the  dealers  to 
terms  bv  sending  great  wagons  out  into  the  neigh- 
boring counties  and  buying  direct  from  the  farm- 
ers loads  of  potatoes,  onions,  cabbages,  eggs,  and 
butter.  The  products  thus  bought  at  the  lowest 
price  were  .sold  in  the  streets  direct  from  the 
wagons  at  the  price  which  the  city  officials  paid 
for  them.  Congress  also  took  up  the  problem  of 
relief.  One  senator  introduced  a  bill  appropri- 
ating $6,000,000  to  be  expended  by  the  President 
in  aiding  the  local  authorities  to  furnish  food  to 
persons  actually  suffering,  .'\nother  bill  was  of- 
fered giving  the  President  power  to  seize  upon 
food-stuffs  when  in  his  judgment  they  were  being 
unlawfully  and  wTongfuIly  held  and  monopolized 
lor  the  purpose  of  securing  higher  prices,  the 
goods  thus  seized  to  be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of 
a  fair  market  value  and  sold  to  those  in  need  at 
rates  fi.Ned  by  the  Xational  C.overnment.  Whether 
any  real  and  lasting  relief  will  come  from  these 
proposed  laws  or  not  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt. 
But  there  surely  ought  to  he  some  way  to  protect 
the   jioor   from  the  extortionate  charges  of  un- 
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scrupulous  dealers.  And  there  ought  to  he  some 
way  to  break  the  power  of  speculators  who  gain 
control  of  large  quantities  of  the  necessities  of 
life  and  withhold  them  from  the  market  in  order 
to  secure  higher  prices.  When  warehouses  are 
filled   with    food-stuffs,   people  ought  not   to   be 

starving.        When      wide-spread     ^_ 

want  can  show  itself  in  the  midst 
of  plenty,  there  is  something 
wrong  somewhere. 

PUTTING  UP  THE  BARS 

AGAINST  IGNORANT 

nnilGRANTS 

Ix  the  early  years  of  our  history, 
foreigners  were  more  than  wel- 
come to  our  shores,  for  we  needed 
iheir    brain    and    brawn    in    the 
building  up  of  our  country.     Had 
it   not   been    for   the   millions   of 
immigrants  who  came  to  us  from 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland.  Ger- 
many, Norway,  Sweden,  France, 
and    Italy,    a    large   part   of   the 
United   States  west  of  the  IMis- 
sissippi    Kiver    would    still    be    a 
wilderness.      For    a    long    time, 
therefore,   our   statesmen   placed 
no    barriers    against    the    immi- 
grant, but  rather  encouraged  him 
to  come.     But  about  thirty  years 
ago   we   began   to   feel   that   im- 
migration on  a  large  scale  was 
no    longer    desirable,    and    laws 
were   passed   placing   restrictions 
upon    it.      First    w-e   excluded   Chinese    laborers. 
Then   we   began   to  look   into   the   character  of 
immigrants,  shutting  out  convicts,   weak-minded 
jieople,  and  other  persons  not  able  to  take  care 
of    themselves.      In    1897,    Congress,    the    body 
which    has   the   power   to    regulate    immigration, 
])assed  a  bill  providing  that  foreigners  should  not 
be  admitted  unless  they  were  able  to   read,   but 
the  bill  was  vetoed  by  President  Cleveland.     La- 
ter,  Congress  passed  a  similar  bill,  but   it  was 
vetoed  by  President  Taft.     Last  year.  Congress 
again  passed  a  measure  which  prohibited  the  ad- 
mission of  illiterate  aliens,  and  again  the  bill  was 
vetoed  by  the  President.     But  Congress  did  not 
give  up  the  fight.     It  recently  passed  a  bill  which 
provides   that   aliens   over   sixteen   years   of   age 
desiring   to    reside    in    the    United    States   must 
be  able  to  read  either  the  English  language  or 
some  other  language.     If  they  are  not  able  to 
read,  they  are   refused  admission  and  are   sent 
back    to    the    country    from    which    thev    came. 


President  Wilson  was  still  opposed  to  this  liter- 
acy test,  and  again  he  vetoed  the  bill.  This  w^as 
the  fourth  time  the  literacy  bill  had  been  dis- 
approved by  the  President.  But  Congress  was 
determined  to  have  its  will  in  the  matter,  for 
when,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  the 
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bill  was  reconsidered,  it  received  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  became  a  law,  the  veto  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  voted  for  the  measure  did 
so  because  they  felt  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  check  immigration.  In  recent  years, 
foreigners  have  been  landing  upon  our  shores  in 
numbers  that  have  caused  alarm.  For  a  consid- 
erable period  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
War  in  1914  immigrants  poured  into  the  United 
States  at  the  rate  of  about  a  million  a  year.  Since 
the  war  began,  immigration,  to  be  sure,  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  but  it  was  the  belief  of  many 
members  of  Congress  that,  upon  the  return  of 
peace,  emigrants  from  the  debt-ridden,  devas- 
tated countries  of  Europe  will  rush  to  .America 
in  such  numbers  that  our  industrial  and  political 
life  will  be  seriously  disturbed  by  their  coming. 
It  was  to  check  such  an  onrush  that  Congress 
put  u|)  the  bars  against  illiteracy. 


BOOKS   AND    READING 

BY  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 


"KIDNAPPED" 

(Competition  No.  2.     See  page  jj^) 

The  next  book  I  want  you  to  read  and  to  write 
about,  following  the  same  rules  as  those  laid 
down  for  "Lorna  Doone"  in  the  January  nunil)er, 
is  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "Kidnapped.  " 

Maybe  here  and  there,  among  children  who 
do  any  reading  at  all,  there  is  one  who  has 
never  read  a  word  by  Stevenson,  not  even  his 
"Child's  Garden  of  Verses,"  written  especially 
for  children— perhaps  even  more  especially  for 
himself,  for  he  was  a  sort  of  master-child,  hav- 
ing never  grown  away  from  childhood,  however 
nnich  he  grew  into  manhood.  If  there  is  a  boy 
or  girl  who  has  n't  read  the  verses,  let  him  or 
her  hurry  to  get  acquainted  at  once.  Not  to  do 
so  would  be  like  deliberately  staying  away  from 
a  nice  party  where  every  one  else  was  having  a 
glorious  time,  with  ice-cream  and  cake  for  the 
asking.  Andrew  Lang,  who  was  one  of  Steven- 
son's many  friends,— and  the  world  of  his  day 
was  full  of  them,  among  them  many  who  never 
saw  him,  to  be  sure,  yet  loved  him  none  the 
less, — Lang,  speaking  of  Stevenson's  feeling  for 
children,  says  this : 

There  was  a  very  pleasant  trait  in  Stevenson's  char- 
acter which,  perhaps,  does  not  display  itself  in  most  of 
his  writings, — his  great  affection  for  children.  ...  In 
an  early  letter  he  writes  :  "Kids  is  what  is  the  matter 
with  me.  .  .  .  Children  are  too  good  to  be  true."  He 
had  a  natural  infatuation,  so  to  say,  for  children  as 
children  .  .  .  little  boys  and  girls  were  his  delight,  and 
he  was  theirs. 

Robert  Louis  has  written  too  much  concerning 
his  childhood  for  any  one  else  to  attempt  to  tell 
of  it.  If  you  have  not  read  the  pages  in  which 
he  draws  so  many  pictures  of  his  young  days, 
you  will  do  so.  You  will  learn  to  know  his 
old  nurse,  to  play  games  with  him  in  "Counter- 
pane Land."  and  to  make  believe  with  the  very 
])rince  of  Makc-Bclieve  Land.  For  the  child 
Stevenson  was  forever  being  a  pirate  or  an 
Indian  or  a  "Ilielander"  in  the  old  days  of  Border 
risings ;  he  turned  the  world  about  him  into  a 
thrilling  fairyland,  and  knew  the  paths  and  secret 
ways  to  all  its  adventures. 

His  life,  indeed,  was  as  great  an  adventure  as 
any  told  of  in  his  books.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  an  adventure  against  death  from  babyhood. 
From  the  time  he  was  eighteen  months  old  ho 


was  ill  far  oftener  than  well.  Pain  and  fever 
and  long  hours  of  weakness  were  his.  Yet 
where  in  all  literature  will  you  find  a  braver 
or  a  gayer  voice,  with  never  a  quaver  of  fear 
or  self-pity  in  it  ?  This  spirit  came  to  him  from 
his  mother,  who  was  a  Balfour,  daughter  of  an 
ancient  and  gentle  Border  family  whose  wild 
ancestors  had  led  raids,  and  died  fighting,  and 
laughed  at  wounds  and  fatigue  through  many  a 
generation. 

His  father,  Thomas  Stevenson,  also  came  of  a 
family  noted  for  courage  and  endurance.  The 
family  profession  was  civil  engineering,  and 
especially  the  building  of  lighthouses  along  the 
rough  and  dangerous  coasts  of  Scotland.  It  took 
hardy  men  to  stand  the  hardships,  and  fearless 
men  to  brave  the  peril,  of  such  work.  Young 
.Stevenson  was  to  follow  the  same  road ;  the 
courage  was  there,  a-plenty.  But  sadly  enough, 
though  perhaps  happily  in  the  end,  since  con- 
ceivably the  writer  might  have  been  lost  in  the 
lighthouse-builder,  the  .strength  was  not.  The 
frail  young  man,  over  whom  hung  the  menace  of 
consumption,  could  never  endure  the  exposure 
he  would  have  had  to  face  in  his  father's  pro- 
fession. 

Robert  Louis  was  born  November  13,  1850,  in 
Edinburgh.  He  began  to  write  at  the  age  of 
six,  but  he  was  twenty-three  before  he  seriously 
considered  writing  as  a  possible  profession. 
Then  he  began  to  submit  and  sell  articles  and 
sketches  to  the  various  magazines,  mostly  to  lit- 
tle-known publications  and  for  ridiculously  small 
jirices.  1  le  had  taken  his  degree  at  law,  and  even 
hung  out  his  shingle  :  "R.  L.  Stevenson,  .\dvo- 
cate."  But  his  law-practice  was  more  of  a  joke 
than  a  fact.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Lang 
describes  him  in  these  words: 

He  really  was  "as  bonnie  as  a  girlie";  with  his  oval 
face,  his  flushed  checks,  his  brown  eyes,  large  and  ra- 
diant, and  his  hair  of  a  length  more  romantic  than 
conventional.  He  wore  a  wide  blue  cloak  with  a  grace 
which  hovered  between  that  of  an  Italian  poet  and  an 
early  i>irate. 

The  demon  of  ill  health  continued  to  drive 
.Stcven.son  from  one  spot  to  another  in  search  of 
relief,  .^nd  none  of  these  havens  did  him  much 
good.  It  was  not  until  he  finally  sailed  the  South 
-Seas  and  reached  Samoa  that  he  gaineil  some- 
thing like  health.  His  friends,  his  wife,  who 
was    an    American    wotnan.   perhaps   he    too,   be- 
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lieved  that  he  was  cured.  But  it  wtrs  only  a  respite, 
and  he  died  suddenly  at  forty-four,  in  the  very 
flush  of  his  genius,  working  on  what  jironiised  to 
lie  his  finest  book.  "W  eir  of  Herniiston." 

Except  for  this  splendid  unfinished  novel,  "Kid- 
napped" is  probably  the  best  thing  he  did,  though 
it  is  ditficult  to  say  definitely  that  this  or  the 
other  was  actually  the  best.  Unlike  Blackmore, 
whose  "Lorna  Doone"  stands  far  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  his  work,  Stevenson  had  a  way  of  doing 
whatever  he  did  superlatively  well,  whether  essay, 
or  short  story,  or  poem,  or  tale  of  adventure,  or 
piece  of  description.  Whether  his  subject  was 
near  at  home,  something  personally  known,  or 
some  far-flung  romance,  or  wild  flight  of  the 
imagination,  he  put  his  best  into  it. 

We  must,  after  all,  speak  for  ourselves,  how- 
ever, and  to  me  "Kidnapped"  is  the  most  inter- 
esting and  remarkable  of  his  books.  He  wrote 
it  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  when  he  had  long 
mastered  the  art  of  writing,  and  when  his  under- 
standing of  what  men  are  was  fully  ripe.  Then 
the  story  is  laid  in  his  own  Scotland,  in  a  time 
of  romance  and  adventure  that  particularly  suited 
his  way  of  liking  life  to  be;  for  though  Steven- 
son was  the  sort  of  man  who  could  find  ad- 
venture in  unlikely  places  where  most  of  us 
would  see  only  commonplace  things,  perhaps  a 
street  and  a  hurrying  passer-by  and  a  lamp-post,— 
every-day  things, — yet  he  adored  a  romantic  and 
exciting  setting.  There  is  an  old  saying,  "Ad- 
ventures to  the  adventurous."  But  when  the 
adventurous  gets  into  such  a  situation  as  that  in 
"Kidnapped"  where  Din  id  Balfour  finds  himself, 
and  finds,  also,  such  a  companion  as  Alan  Brak. 
then  indeed  brave  deeds  are  sure  to  happen  and 
men's  spirits  to  be  tried.  And  this  w^as  precisely 
what  did  occur,  as  you  will  find  when  you  read 
the  book. 

Stevenson  always  said  that  his  characters  in 
"Kidnapped"  "took  the  bit  in  their  teeth"  at  a 
certain  point  in  the  story.  "It  was  they  who 
spoke,  it  was  they  who  wrote  the  remainder  of 
the  story."  And  this  was  true  of  none  of  his 
other  stories. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  make  characters 
more  real  and  living,  nor  the  country  through 
which  they  move  more  actual,  than  has  been  done 
in  this  book.  There  are  scenes  in  it  — as  where 
Alan  Brcck  pipes  against  his  rival ;  and  the  quar- 
rel between  him  and  Z?ot'K/^which  you  can  never 
forget ;  they  are  as  vivid  as  though  they  had 
happened  to  you.  Then  how  thrilling  that  long 
flight  through  the  wild  .Scotch  country,  beset  with 
enemies  ! 

The  story  is  centered  on  the  mysterious  .\ppin 
murder  of    1731.   in   the  old   Jacobite  days:   just 


how  Alan  Brcck  and  Darid  Balfour  are  con- 
nected with  the  tragedy  you  will  discover  for  your- 
selves. \ou  will  also  discover.  I  think,  that  the 
plot  is  only  a  small  part  of  your  joy  in  the  book. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  wonderful  friendship 
between  Alan  and  David.  A  friendship  that  does 
not  keep  the  two  from  getting  angry  and  hurt, 
that  does  not  hide  the  faults  of  cither,  that  flows 


Cuuitesy  of  Chas.  Striliiicr's  sous. 

ROBKRT   LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

cold  as  well  as  hot.  and  yet  a  friendship  so  warm 
and  human,  so  lovely  and  full  of  faith,  able  to 
laugh  and  to  endure,  that  we  may  each  of  us 
hope  for  one  as  fine  and  big  in  our  own  lives. 

When  Stevenson  w'as  twenty-seven,  he  left 
England  forever,  coming  first  to  New  York  City, 
where  he  was  made  much  of,  feted,  and  inter- 
viewed. His  writing  was  now  bringing  a  fair 
return,  editors  were  only  too  glad  to  compete  for 
his  stories,  and  readers  grew  as  numerous  as 
leaves  in  sunnner.  Stevenson's  money  troubles 
were  over  for  good  :  but  ill  health  still  pursued 
him,  and  finally  he  decided  to  sail  the  .South  Seas 
in   a    last    search    for  health,   and   very   likely   in 
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another  search  for  adventure,  his  first  and  last 
love.  New  and  undreamed  of  things  might  lie 
over  the  western  edge  of  the  world  — health  or 
not,  these   would  he  worth   finding. 

After  much  drifting  hither  and  away,  after 
stopping  at  Honolulu,  where  he  visited  the  leper 
colony  and  played  croquet  with  the  little  boys 
and  girls,  making  them  laugh  with  his  gay  fun, 
privately  refusing  to  wear  gloves,  as  was  the  rule, 
rather  than  risk  hurting  their  feelings,  for  his 
was  a  courage  deep  and  true  as  his  soul,  he  at 
last  reached  Samoa,  where  he  bought  land, 
naming  his  place  Vailima,  and  where  he  settled. 
with  his  wife  and  stepson  and  stepdaughter. 
Presently  his  old  mother  joined  the  little  family. 
his  father  having  died  shortly  before  Robert 
Louis  left  Scotland. 

This  was  the  last,  as  it  was  the  best,  of  his 
resting-places.  Here  he  attained  something  like 
health,  here  he  became  a  leader  and  a  friend 
of  the  natives,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  and  to 
whom  he  gave  wi.se  counsel.  He  wrote  much  of 
his  best  work  in  Vailima,  collaborating  on  several 
of  his  books  with  his  stepson,  Lloyd  Osbourne. 

A  strange  life,  was  it  not?  Beginning  in  gray 
old  Edinburgh,  where  the  delicate  child  half 
dreamed,  half  lived  through  his  early  years, 
eagerly  reading,  eagerly  playing,  caged  up  in  bed 
for  many  weeks,  yet  always  smiling  and  alert. 
Going  on  from  one  little  health-resort  to  another, 
companioning  with  artists  and  writers,  traveling 
mountain  paths  with  a  donkey,  and  speeding  down 
rivers  at  flood  in  a  canoe,  writing  all  the  time, 
well  or  ill. 

No  one  ever  worked  harder  to  learn  a  trade  or 
a  profession  than  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  worked 
to  become  a  writer.  He  never  tired  of  practising. 
He  would  study  author  after  author,  and  set  him- 
self to  write  in  their  different  styles.  He  de- 
stroyed an  immense  quantity  of  material,  no  labor 
seeming  too  great  if  it  could  help  him  to  express 
just  a  little  more  perfectly  the  idea  in  his  mind. 

No  fuller  life  could  be  imagined  than  was  that 
of  Stevenson.  He  reached  a  whole  world  with 
his  books.  He  had  friends  uncounted.  He 
traveled  practically  the  world  over,  and  his  in- 


fluence was  felt  by  savage  princes  as  deeply  as 
it  was  by  the  most  soi)histicated  Londoner  or 
the  most  famous  artist  or  author.  When  he  died 
there  was  mourning  in  England,  in  his  own 
Scotland,  in  .\merica,  in  far-away  Australia,  in 
small  palm-fringed  Pacific  Isles,  in  gay  art 
colonies  where  men  gathered  at  little  inns  to 
paint  and  talk,  and  where  his  memory  was  fresh 
and  sweet. 

As  for  his  Samoans,  who  loved  him  with  all 
their  hearts,  who  had  named  him  Tusitala,  which 
is  to  say,  "The  Teller  of  Tales,"  by  these  simple 
friends  of  his  he  was  mourned  like  a  king. 

On  their  shoulders  they  carried  his  bier,  turn 
and  turn  about,  upward  along  the  steep  moun- 
tain trail  to  the  grave  on  the  summit,  where 
he  had  wished  to  lie.  As  they  marched  they 
sang,  the  weird  and  mournful  chant  rising  high 
and  lonely  among  the  tropic  foliage,  ringing  back 
from  the  rocks,  reaching  to  the  intense  blue 
skies,  rising,  falling,  keeping  a  splendid  and 
mournful  measure. 

Was  it  not  like  a  story? 

Take  your  time  in  reading  "Kidnapped,"  which 
is,  after  all,  not  a  very  long  book,  covering  hardly 
more  than  200  pages.  But  time  and  length  are 
deceiving  matters.  The  writer's  life,  so  short 
in  years,  was  yet  three  or  four  times  as  much 
of  a  life  as  that  of  many  twice  its  length.  And 
"Kidnapped,"  though  it  is  short  as  books  go, 
will  stay  with  you  all  your  life,  it  has  in  it  so 
much  variety,  interest,  and  truth. 

When  you  write  your  criticisms  of  the  book. 
tell  what  it  is  you  like  best ;  how  you  feel  toward 
the  men  and  women  in  it :  how  clearly  you  got 
the  pictures  it  gives  of  the  country.  Try  to  tell 
how  you  have  felt  in  reading  the  story. 

.'Xs  for  liking  it,  1  do  not  see  how  you  can 
help  but  do  that.  I'"or  which  of  us  could  help  lik- 
ing to  have  some  companion,  gay  and  strong  and 
brave  and  true,  .snatch  us  out  from  every-day 
and  sober  existence  into  a  country  and  a  time 
and  an  adventure  brimful  of  danger  and  mystery 
;uid  fun  and  wonder,  to  bring  us  safe  home,  at 
length,  with  a  whole  headful  of  new  ideas  and 
a  whole  heartfnl  of  new  friends? 
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HOW  THE  FISH  JUMPS 
To  understand  how  the  fish  makes  his  wonderful 
leap  in  the  air  one  must  understand  his  manner 
of  ordinary  locomotion,  and  at  the  liase  of  this 
lies  structure.  In  general  the  fish  hody  is  ir- 
regularly spindle-shaped  ;  the 
greatest  hulk  is  toward  one 
end  — the  head  — and  the  back, 
or  dorsal,  side  of  the  creature 
is  broader  and  heavier  than 
the  under,  or  ventral,  side. 
Thus  the  center  of  gravity  in 
the  body  is  toward  the  head 
and  back.  Two  sets  of  fins 
arc  part  of  the  swimming 
equipment:  the  caudal,  dorsal, 
and  anal  fins  being  vertical, 
while  the  pectoral  and  ventral 
jiairs  of  fins  are  more  or  less 
horizontal.  (See  diagram  be- 
low.) When  it  is  added  that 
the  body  is  supplied  with  an 
air-sack  to  render  it  about  the 
same  weight,  bulk  for  bulk,  as 
water,  and  that  the  entire 
body  is  compact,  muscular. 
and  springy,  the  machinery 
of  locomotion  is  fairly  com- 
jjlete. 

The  principle  used  in  swimming  is  that  of  the 
oar  used  to  scull  a  boat,  or  the  paddle  used  simi- 
larly with  a  canoe,  or  that  of  the  muskrat  s  flat 
tail,  or  the  snake  in  motion  either  on  land  or  in 
water.  For  the  most  part,  the  fish's  propeller  is 
his  broad  tail.  The  fins,  and  more  especially  the 
horizontal  pairs  (pectoral  and  ventral),  have 
merely   a    balancing   and   steering    function,    and 


on  his  head  and  also  to  turn  over  on  his  back. 
In  short,  the  motive  power  comes  from  the  strong 
lithe  tail  and  back  part  of  the  body,  which  is 
wagged  from  side  to  side,  smiting  with  its  flat 
plane,   straightening  out.   and   shooting  the  body 


UIAGR.VM  OF   THE    CHI.VOOK    S.\L.MOS. 

A%  dorsal  fin;   B.  B',  caudal  fin:   C,  C,  pectoral  fin:    D,  D'. 
ventral  fin ;   E,  E',  anal  fin. 


chiefly  the  former.  They  serve  to  keep  the  end- 
heavy  spindle  from  up-ending  and  also  from  turn- 
ing wrong  side  up.  That  is,  a  fish  deprived  of 
his  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  would  tend  to  stand 


\I.MON    .SPRINGING    FROM    THE    WHITE    .SMOTHER    .\T   THE    FOOT    nF    THE    FALL. 


forward.  But  the  fish  has  the  oar  entirely  out- 
classed, for  the  supple  body  takes  the  position  of 
a  reverse  curve  that,  traveling  in  a  wavering 
course,  curving  and  recurving,  allows  the  tail  and 
also  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  to  strike  the  water 
flat  and  hard  without  the  drag  of  the  oar.  Thus 
in  his  wriggling  he  slaps  and  pries  himself  on- 
ward :  and  because  the  water  offers  slight  re- 
sistance to  his  pointed  body,  he  progresses  with 
marvelous  ease  and  agility. 

To  watch  the  sturdy  salmon  spring  from  the 
white  smother  at  the  foot  of  the  fall  and  soar 
five  or  six  feet  skyward  is  to  feel  almost  that  he 
has  been  shot  from  some  mysterious  torpedo- 
tube  below  the  water.  Or  it  would  be  easy  to 
believe  that  he  took  a  run  at  it,  gathered  speed 
below  the  surface,  and,  changing  his  angle,  pro- 
jected himself  into  the  air.  But  he  does  not  do 
this.  He  gains  little  by  jumping  from  a  flying 
start ;  in  fact,  he  is  more  prone  to  leap  from  the 
white  water,  where  even  to  hpld  his  own  against 
the  current  ta.xes  his  strength  to  the  utmost.   .\nd 
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the  motive  power  that  shoots  him  skyward  is  the 
same  that  drives  him  while  swimming,  i'hough 
in  the  air  the   fish   may  a])])ear  to   rise  on   even 


(  IMiNOOK    SALMON    IN    '1  Mj:    AUi    (IlKAWN    I'UOM    l'M(ITO<;KAl'lI.s). 

A,  E,  about  five  feet  above  the  water:   R,  quartering,  head  to  observer,  and  four 
five  feel  above  the  water;   C,  I>,  as  we  might  expect  them ;   V,  CJ,  rear  views. 

keel,  as  though  the  force  operating  the  drive  had 
come  from  the  vertical,  or  up-and-dow'n,  thrash- 
ing of  the  tail,  the  quicker  eye  of  the  camera 
shows  that  this  is  not  so.  Also,  structurally  the 
tail  is  incapalile  of  any  such  action.  Therefore 
the  fish  must  turn  his  smiting  tail,  or  in  fact  his 
whole  body,  more  or  less  sidewise  before  making 
the  last  stroke  that  projects  him  from  the  water. 
The_  motive  power  of  the  fish  may  be  demon- 
strated roughly  as  follows :  Take  a  flat  spring  of 
either  metal  or  wood  (an  old  corset-steel  serves 
excellently),  bend  it  till  the  ends  near  one  an- 
other,   and   tie    them    in   position   with    a    string. 


Place  the  spring  on  the  ground  so  that  one  end 
and  side  is  flat  on  the  earth  and  the  other  end 
in  the  air.  .Api)ly  a  match  to  the  string— a  drop 
of  kerosene  on  it  quickens  the  action. 
When  the  string  breaks,  the  spring  flies 
straight  and  projects  itself  into  the  air. 
The  height  of  the  lea])  depends  on  the 
.strength  and  tension  of  the  spring. 
The  fish  springs  from  his  bent  tail  ex- 
actly in  the  same  way. 

Recently   the   writer  visited   a   fish- 
ladder    where    Chinook    salmon    were 
jumping  on  their  spring  run  up-stream. 
The   attitudes   shown   in   the  drawings 
herewith   are   made   from   photographs 
of   the   fish   in   the   air.     The  camera 
shows   what   usually   the   eye  does  not 
see.     It  is  only  when  one  is  fortunate 
enough   to   be    in   position   where   the 
fish   comes  head   on   that   the   lashing 
attitudes  of  the  creature  in  the  air  may 
be  observed.     It  is  slightly  suggestive 
of      flight.       The     e.xtended      pectoral 
and    ventral    fins    and    thrashing    tail 
denote     that     the     fish     not     only     is 
endeavoring    to    scale    the    air,    but    endeavor- 
ing  to    do    it   by   means    of    the    same    motions 
with   which   he   navigated   the    water.      Probably 
it    is    rudimentary  flight.      In    the    evolutionary 
story  we  are  told  that  fish  preceded  lizards  and 
lizards    preceded    birds.      The   lizards   and    birds 
learned   to   fly,   and   so   probably   Chinook   in   his 
mighty  leaping  is  but  following  in  their  pathway. 
Ha.milto.n  M.  Lalnc. 

THE  POWER  OF  RISING  SAP 

It  is  still  somewhat  of  a  mystery  as  to  just  what 
is  the  cause  of  the  rising  of  the  sap.     We  say 
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that  the  trees  start  into  life  a'g'aiu  l)ccau.sc  the 
si)riiig  lias  come,  but  we  do  not  quite  know  the 
manner  in  which  tliis  renewal  of  activity  is 
brought  about.  But  some  very  curious  experi- 
ments have  been  carried  out  to  show  that,  with 
the  return  of  the  glad  season,  the  uprush  of  sap 
is  tremendous.  One  test  with  a  vine  stem  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  photographs.  In  this 
case  the  stem  was  severed  about  a  loot  from  the 
ground.  Over  the  cut  end  was  firmly  tied  a  piece 
of  bladder,  so  that  none  of  the  fluid  could  escape. 
Even  while  this  was  being  done  the  sap  was 
steadily  oozing  up  through  the  stem,  .\bout  two 
hours  later  the  stem  was  examined,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  bladder  was  fully  distended  with 
sap,  and  from  then  onward  it  became  increas- 
inglj'  tense.  With  the  jjassage  of  every  five  min- 
utes it  was  evident  that  the  pressure  became 
greater,  and  about  three  hours  after  being  placed 
in  positioti  the  bladder  burst,  quite  unable  any 
longer  to  stand  the  strain.  Such  an  experiment 
as  has  been  indicated  would  be  quite  a  simple  one 
for  anybody  to  carry  out,  and  it  gives  a  very 
remarkable  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the 
rising  sap. 

S.   Leox.\rd  B.vsti.v. 

COMBING  OUR   NAVIGABLE   WATERS   FOR 
HIDDEN  PERILS 

The  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic   Survey 

has  been  doing  some  notable  work  of  late  in  the 

speedy  exploring  of  some  of  our  waters  where 

uncharted  rocks  lurked  to  the  peril  of  shipping. 

ilaps  are  made  of  the  ocean  bed  just  as  they  are 

of  the  land,  and  by  their  aid  the  seafarer  may 

know  the  depths  of  water  at 

low  tide  and  the  character  of 

the  bottom.    Until  within  the 

past    few  years   the   principal 

aid  in  this  work  has  been  the 

lead-line— a  light,  woven  line 

weighted     with     a     tapering 

piece  of  lead.     This  the  hy- 

drographer,    or    marine    map 

maker,  dropped  overboard  at 

frequent     intervals     from     a 

launch     or    other    surveying 

craft.     Unhappily,  by  the  use 

of   this   method   many'  rocks 

have    escaped    detection,    as 

may  well   be   imagined,   and, 

as   a   result,   vessels   come  to 

grief    every    now    and    then 

when  their  captains  think  the 

]iath  is  clear. 

Some  one  has  cleverly  liken«d  this  sort  of  sur- 
veying to  the  dropping  of  a  weighted  rope  from  a 


balloon  when  passing  over  a  city  in  daylight,  and 
then  trying  to  hit  with  it  a  church  steeple,  a 
chimney,  a  telegraph-jjole,  or  even  a  specified 
small  building.  Xow  the  hydrographer  has  a 
harder  task  than  this,  because  he  cannot  see  for 
any  distance  into  the  water.  He  is  really  feeling 
blindly,  and  by  measuring  depths  at  intervals  and 
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L,  towing-Jine  at  the  surface  of  the  w.iter;  D,  wire-drag:  R,  H.  B. 
H,  B,  buoys;  W,  W,  W,  W,  W,  weights;  i,  s,  pinnacle  rocks  under 
water. 

A,  curve  of  surface  line  before  striking  a  submerged  obstacle ;  B.  the 
way  the  surface  line  and  buoys  appear  after  the  wire-drag  has  caught 
against  a  hidden  rock  or  other  obstruction.  Ihe  surface  linethen  forms 
an  angle  and  not  a  curve. 


finding  nothing  menacing  he  hopes  that  there  are 
no  obstacles  between  these  points.  But  the.  trou- 
ble is  that  there  are  such  obstructions,  and  no 
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one  suspects  their  presence  because  they  are  not 

indicated    on    the    maps.      Then    some    confiding 
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mariner  runs  his  ship  upon  one  of  them,  and 
disaster  is  the  price  paid  for  that  knowledge 
which  comes  to  him  too  late.  This  is  particularly 
the  storv  of  the  dangerous  "pitniaclc  rocI<,"  whicli 


Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  chart  shows  a 
depth  of  fifty  feet  of  water  and  no  rocks  rising 
within  a  given  area,  but  a  captain  has  reported 
that  he  bunii)ed  against  something  in  that  locality 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  ship  had  a  draft  of 
not  more  than  twenty  feet.  The  surveyors  go 
out  with  their  drag,  and  lower  it,  or  set  it,  for  a 
depth  of  thirty  feet.  The  distance  between  the 
launches  may  he  a  matter  of  many  hundreds  of 
yards ;  indeed,  drags  four  miles  long  have  been 
successfully  worked.  The  two  motor-craft  draw 
the  drag  after  them  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  or  two 
an  hour.  The  moment  the  wire  catches  the  sub- 
merged obstacle,  the  curving  form  of  the  drag 
is  changed  to  that  of  an  angle,  the  sides  of  this 
angle  being  marked  by  two  lines  of  buoys  reach- 
ing backward  from  the  boats.  Where  these  two 
lines  meet,  and  under  the  surface  of  the  water, 
lies  the  obstruction. 

So  far.  so  good  ;  but  this  is  not  precise  enough. 
In  the  approaches  to  busy  harbors,  for  example, 
navigators  must  know  the  exact  width  of  the 
available  channel  so  that  they  can  allow  room  for 
safely  passing  other  vessels.  Therefore,  when  the 
drag  has  detected  the  obstruction  and  has  pointed 
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often  rises  from  a  great  depth,  like  an  uptm-ned 
giant  icicle,  and  conceals  its  peak  just  below  the 
water's  surface.  Hundreds  of  these  rocks  have 
been  found  on  the  coast  of  .Alaska,  and  some  of 
a  blunter  sort  on  the  New  luigland  coast,  while  in 
our  southern  waters  coral-reefs  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character  have  risen,  where  least  sus- 
[lected,  to  imperil  ships. 

To-day  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  .Survey 
calls  to  its  aid  what  is  known  as  a  wire-drag. 
This  might  be  called  a  hydrographer"s  submarine 
comb,  and  with  this  device  it  is  possible  to  rake 
every  inch  of  a  body  of  water  from  the  surface 
downward  and  to  detect  with  certainty  anything 
that  might  threaten  the  navigator.  The  drag  is 
primarily  a  heavy  wire  hung  horizontally  in  the 
water  at  any  desired  depth  below  the  surface. 
This  wire  is  called  the  bottom  wire,  and  is  held 
up  by  chains  attached  to  a  number  of  buoys;  the 
buoys,  in  their  turn,  are  steadied  by  means  of 
weights  secured  at  the  lower  ends  of  these  chains. 
These  weights  also  tend  to  keep  the  bottom  wire 
from  being  swept  upward  by  the  current  or  the 
motion  of  the  two  launches  to  which  the  ends  of 
the  drag  are  secured. 


liiW  IM.-l    \IM    II. 


out  its  approximate  position,  the  surveyor,  by 
means  of  the  lead-line,  exactly  locates  and  marks 
it  on  the  map.  The  advantage  of  the  wire-drag  is 
that  it  does  not  miss  anything  lying  in  its  sweep, 
il  makes  it  ])ossible  to  exjilore  waters  rapidly  and 
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yet  thoroughly,  and  to  do  the  work  better  and  at 
less  expense  than  by  the  older  methods.  Instead 
of  working  from  the  bottom  upward,  using  the 
uneven  ocean  lied  as  a  guide  in  measuring  heights, 
the  wire-drag  works  from  the  level  surface  of 
the  water  downward  and  discovers  any  obstacle 
standing  within  a  given  depth— that  depth  being 
ample  to  float  the  biggest  ships  traveling  those 
lanes  of  commerce. 

Robert  Ci.  Skerrett. 

THE  BURNING  MINE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
W II E.N  a  small  tire  started  in  one  of  the  workings 
of  an  anthracite  coal-mine  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
superintendent  put  a  force  of  men  at  work  pump- 
ing water  into  the  tumiels  to  extinguish  the  blaze. 
This  was  sixty-eight  years  ago,  and  the  fire  still 
burns,  not  fiercely,  but  steadily  and  persistently, 
in  spite  of  continued  effort  to  drown  it  out. 
Just  how  it  started  110  one  knows.  The  compauv 
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was  working  only  one  shift  of  men.  When  the 
miners  went  off  duty  in  the  evening,  everything 
seemed  in  order,  but.  before  morning,  smoke  was 
issuing  from  the  shaft.  It  was  considered  only  a 
small  fire,  as  mine  fires  go,  and  the  miners  stayed 
about  town  for  a  couple  of  months,  expecting  to 
be  able  to  continue  work  in  a  short  time. 

lint  that  day  has  never  come.  The  original 
workings  have  long  since  been  burned  out.  A 
great  gully  has  been  formed  by  the  caving  in  of 
the  mountain  after  therein  of  coal  had  been  eaten 
awav.     To-dav.  in  the  side  of  the  hills,  there  are 


RAVINE  CAUSED    BY  C.\VE-IN   WHEN  THE    FIRE   HAD 
EATEN    AWAY   THE    UNDERLYING    COAL-VEIN. 

openings  and  cracks  from  which  smoke  and  heat 
issue,  and  at  night  a  phosphorescent-like  glow 
seems  to  spread  over  portions  of  the  hillside. 

It  is  one  of  the  sights  that  tourists  flock  to 
see.  They  follow  the  same  route  that  the  miners 
in  the  early  days  mapped  out  for  the  delivery  of 
their  coal:  in  fact,  the  railroad— a  gravity  sys- 
tem— built  to  take  the  coal  to  the  Lehigh  River 
at  Mauch  Chunk  is  still  used,  but  only  for  plea- 
sure and  sight-seeing  tours.  And  the  burning 
mine  at  Summit  Hill  is  an  interesting  curiosity. 

Rut  the  mine-owners  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try look  at  it  differently.  The  fire  has  advanced 
many  miles  during  the  last  sixty-eight  years, 
and  it  still  goes  gradually  forward,  despite  every 
effort.  One  of  the  largest  mines  in  Pennsj'lvania 
is  at  Lansford,  a  few  miles  from  Summit  Hill, 
and  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  vein.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  fire 
encroaches  on  this  propertj-. 

One  plan  was  carried  out  which  would  defi- 
nitely settle  this  problem,  so  it  was  believed.  The 
vein  of  coal  was  cut  through  and  a  thick  cement 
wall  separated  it.  But  when  the  fire  reached  this 
wall,  it  simply  burned  around  it  and  went  on. 

This  problem  still  confronts  the  mine-owners 
at  Lansford  and  other  surrounding  mines  (for 
there  is  no  estimating  the  extent  of  the  fire), 
even  after  half  a  hundred  years  of  effort. 

L.  M.  Eduol.m. 
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EASY  ELECTRICAL  LESSONS 
Number  Four 

Last  month  we  learned  how  to  make  an  clcctro- 
phoriis,  and  we  also  considered  how  and  why  the 
electrophorus  operates.-  This  instrument,  as  you 
will  rememi)er,  is  a  device  for  generating  com- 
paratively large  quantities  of  static  electricity. 
This  month  we  are  ready  to  make  a  Lcydcn  jar. 
so  called  because  it  was  used  at  the  University 
of  Leyden  in  1746.  .\nother  name  for  the  I.eyden 
jar  is  "condenser." 

The  Leyden  jar,  or  condenser,  is  an  important 
piece  of  electrical  apparatus,  and,  in  various 
forms,  is  widely  used  in  the  electrical  industry. 

now   TO    M.\KE    .\    LEYDEN    J.\R 

Get  an  ordinary  glass  tumbler  with  thin  walls. 
Coat  the  inside  and  outside  with  tin-foil,  which 


Jnstde  Ccatin^  of 
Tm  Foil 


How  ToCutThennFoU 

Circles  To  ru  The 
Inside  and  Outside 
Bottom  oj  The  Tumbler 


Vn:3^ 


Discharging  The 
Leaden  Jar 


V\C,.    I.     A    SIMPLE    LEVDEN    JAK. 

may  be  obtained  from  any  tlorist  or  tobacconist. 
The  tumbter  should  be  coated  within  one  inch 
from  the  top,  both  inside  and  outside.  Circles  of 
foil  are  also  cut  to  glue  on  the  bottom  of  the  tum- 
bler, both  inside  and  outside,  turning  up  around 
the  edges.  The  tin-foil  should  be  glued  on  and 
should  fit  smoothly  and  evenly,  with  no  rough 
spots  or  sharp  edges,  as  shown  in  big.  i.  Xow 
place  a  teaspoon  inside  the  coated  glass.  \\  c 
then  have  a  I.eyden  jar,  or  "electric  pail."  It 
may  be  filled  with  electricity,  just  as  a  pail  may 
be  filled  with  water. 

EXI'ERIMENT   No.   9 

Hold  your  Leyden  jar  in  one  hand,  touching  oidy 
the  tin-foil  coating.     Charge  your  electrophorus 


as  e.xplained  in  experiment  Xo.  8,  in  our  !March 
nunibei",  and  when  the  cover  has  received  its 
charge,  bring  its  edge  close  to  the  top  of  the 
teaspoon  in  the  Leyden  jar.  A  tiny  spark  will 
jump  across  to  the  spoon.  Re-charge  the  cover 
of  the  electrophorus  and  repeat  the  spark  to  the 
spoon  six  or  eight  times.  (The  cover  of  the  elec- 
trophorus may  be  charged  many  times  from  the 
electrophorus  plate  without  again  stroking  the 
plate  with  fur.)  When  several  sparks  have 
passed  between  the  electrophorus  cover  and  the 
spoon,  the  Leyden  jar  will  be  charged  with  a 
large  amount  of  electricity.  Quite  a  strong  shock 
may  be  felt  by  holding  the  outside  coating  of  the 
jar  in  one  hand  and  touching  the  teaspoon  with 
the  other.  Charge  the  Leyden  jar  again,  and, 
holding  the  outside  coating,  bring  the  handle  of  the 
teaspoon  close  to  a  water-  or  gas-pipe.  .\  crack- 
ling spark  will  leap  from  the  spoon  to  the  pipe. 


HOW  THE  LEYDE.N'  JAR  OPER.VTES 

When-  we  allow  a  spark  to  jump  to  the  spoon 
which  touches  the  inside  coating  of  our  jar,  this 
coating  becomes  'charged  with  positive  electricity 
from  the  cover  of  the  electrophorus.  This  posi- 
tive charge,  acting  through  the  glass  by  induction, 
attracts  and  holds  the  negative  electricity  in  the 
neutral  outer  coating  and  repels  the  positive  elec- 
tricity to  the  ground  through  the  hand  and  body. 

Thus  the  outer  coating  is  left  negatively 
charged,  while  the  inner  coating  remains  positively 
charged,  each  charge  binding  or  attracting  the 
other,  but  neither  being  able  to  neutralize  the 
other  because  of  the  non-conducting  glass  be- 
tween. When,  however,  we  bring  our  other  hand 
near  the  spoon,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  inner 
coating,  we  form  a  direct  path  through  our  body 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  coatings.  The  oppo- 
site electric  charges,  being  strongly  attracted,  ilo 
not  wait  for  actual  contact,  hut  leap  across  the 
intervening  space  between  the  spoon  and  hand 
with  a  loud  noise  and  a  bright  flash,  or  spark. 

Let  us  now  review  what  we  have  learned  about 
static  electricity.  We  have  discovered  the  fol- 
lowing facts : 

I.  When  glass  and  rubber  are  stroked  with  silk 
or  fur  they  become  charged  with  electricity  and 
will  attract  light  objects. 
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2.  There  are  two  kinds  of  static  electricity, 
positive  and  negative. 

3.  Like  charges  repel  one  another. 

4.  Unlike  charges  attract  one  another. 

3.  There  are  two  kinds  of  substances,  con- 
ductors and  insulators. 

6.  Conductors  carry,  or  conduct,  electricity. 

7.  Insulators  resist  the  passage  of  electricity, 
and  any  charges  of  electricity  accumidating  upon 
ihein  stay  on  their  surfaces  and  do  not  flow  away. 

8.  The  electrophorus  is  an  instrument  for  gen- 
erating larger  charges  than  may  be  made  by  fric- 
tion or  rubbing  only. 

9.  The  electrophorus  is  charged  by: 

a.  Rubbing  the  plate  with  fur. 

b.  .\pplying  the  metal  cover. 

c.  Touching  the  cover  for  an  instant. 

d.  Removing  the  charged  cover  by  its  handle. 

10.  A  Leyden  jar  is  a  glass  receptacle,  a  tum- 
bler, for  example,  coated  on  both  sides  to  within 
an  inch   from  the  top  with  tin-foil. 

11.  A  Leyden  jar  accumulates  large  quantities 
of  electricity  when  charged. 

12.  A  Leyden  jar  may  be  discharged  through 
the  human  body  or  by  allowing  a  metal  object 
touching  its  inside  coating  to  be  held  close  to  a 
water-pipe  or  any  other  grounded  object. 

Xext  month  we  shall  consider  magnetism  and 
its  relationship  to  electricity. 

A  WIRELESS  RECEIVING  STATION 
AT  SMALL  COST 
Twenty  years  ago  wireless  telegraphy  was  the 
marvel  of  the  times.  Your  father  doubtless  shook 
his  head  in  amazement  when  he  heard  about  the 
new  discovery,  and  probably  wondered  by  what 
complicated  apparatus  the  results  were  obtained. 

Yet  to-day  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  to  receive 
wireless  messages  with  almost  no  apparatus.  An 
old  dry-battery,  two  safety-razor  blades  having 
two  holes  already  cut  in  them,  a  telephone-re- 
ceiver, some  wire,  and  several  odds  and  ends  are 
all  we  shall  require  for  our  e.xperiments. 

Our  illustration  shows  plainly  the  entire  ap- 
paratus, its  arrangement,  and  electrical  connec- 
tions. A  is  a  wooden  block  ij^  by  3  inches 
and  about  an  inch  thick.  B  and  C  are  two  old 
safety-razor  blades,  screwed  one  to  each  side  of 
A,  as  shown,  parallel  to  each  other,  one  of  the 
screws  in  blade  C  connecting  with  the  dry  cell. 
the  other  with  the  ground  wire.  \"ery  short 
screws  should  be  used,  so  that  by  no  possible 
chance  will  the  screws  from  one  side  come  in  con- 
tact with  those  from  the  other. 

.\  piece  of  graphite  i;4  inches  long,  D,  is  re- 
moved from  an  old  pencil  and  laid  across  the 
blades,  as  illustrated.     This  constitutes  our  "de- 


tector." which  converts  the  wireless  waves  into 
sounds  so  that  we  may  hear  them. 

VVe  must  now  erect  our  aerial  wire  so  as  to 
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catch  the  wireless  waves  as  they  travel  through 
space. 

For  our  purpose  a  very  simple  affair  will  do, 
as  illustrated  in  the  drawing.  This  consists  of 
only  a  single  wire,  supported  between  a  near-by 
tree  or  post  and  a  second-story  window  near 
which,  on  a  table,  our  instruments  should  be 
placed.  This  wire  may  be  of  iron,  copper,  or 
aluminum,  but  preferably  of  copper.  Any  size 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  is  suitable. 

The  far  end  of  the  aerial  wire  must  not  be 
fastened  directly  to  the  tree,  but  about  one  foot 
before  the  tree  is  reached  the  wire  must  be  cut 
and  a  porcelain  cleat,  T,  interposed.  This  cleat 
is  obtainable  at  any  electrical  shop  or  mail-order 
house.  It  consists  simply  of  a  short  length  of 
porcelain  with  holes  at  each  end.  It  prevents  the 
electrical  currents  from  leaking  through  the  damp 
tree  into  the  ground.  The  other  end  of  this 
aerial  wire  is  also  insulated  where  it  touches  the 
house  or  window-sill  by  wrapping  it  about  a 
porcelain  knob  nailed  to  the  woodwork,  as  shown 
at  H.  This  wire  is  led  through  the  window  into 
the  house  and  to  our  instruments.  The  aerial  wire 
should  not  run  through  the  leaves  of  the  tree  nor 
should  it  touch  metal  work  of  any  kind,  such  as 
rain-spouts  or  pipes.  The  longer  and  higher  our 
aerial  wire  is,  the  more  efficient  it  will  be.  In  the 
case  of  the  single-wire  type  described,  it  should 
not  be  less  than  fifty  feet  long:  one  hundred  feet 
would  be  better. 

Our  illustration  also  shows  how  our  instru- 
ments are  connected.  Xo.  24  insulated  copper 
wire  w-ill  do  very  well  for  connections.  Note 
that  the  connection  of  wires  to  the  razor-blades 
of  the  detector  is  accomplished  by  loosening  the 
screws  which  fasten  the  blade  to  the  block,  wrap- 
ping the  ends  of  the  wire  about  the  screws  and 
again  turning  the  screws  tight. 
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The  wire,  G,  is  called  the  groiiiid-wirc,  and  is 
simply  a  piece  of  copper  wire,  as  heavy  as  you 
can  get,  which  is  connected  to  one  of  the  razor- 
liladcs  as  explained.  The  other  end  of  it  is  care- 
fully wrapped  around  a  water-,  gas-,  or  steam- 
pipe.  If  no  such  pipe  is  handy,  you  must  arrange 
to  make  your  own  "ground"  by  driving  a  piece  of 
iron  pipe  at  least  three  feet  into  the  earth  and 
leading  to  it  the  wire  G,  carefully  wrapping  it 
about  the  pipe.  It  is  best  to  solder  the  ground- 
wire  to  the  pipe.  In  any  case  be  sure  to  file  the 
pipe  bright  before  wrapping  the  ground-wire. 
The  connection  must  be  made  very  strong,  tight, 
and  electrically  perfect. 

We  may  now  place  the  telephone-receiver  to 
the  ear  and  listen.  A  scratching  sound  should  be 
heard  occasionally.  This  is  called  "static,"  or 
the  natural  electricity  of  the  air.  If  any  wireless 
station  ha[)pens  to  be  sending  messages  within 
the  range  of  our  simple  receiving  set,  we  should 
hear  a  series  of  long  and  short  buzzes  represent- 
ing the  Continental  aljihabet.  If  we  know  this 
code,  or  learn  it,  we  can  interpret  these  messages. 
The  code  may  be  secured  at  your  library. 

In  a  later  article  the  principles  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy will  be  explained  in  simple  terms. 

A  SIMPLE  ELECTRIC  LANTERN 
A  is.vTTERY-oPERATED  electric  lantern  is  a  most 
useful  device  to  have  about  the  home,  camp,  or 
shop.  We  will  describe  an  extremely  simple  one 
that  can  readily  be  put  together  in  an  emer- 
gency and  will  serve  the  purpose  quite  as  well  as 

any  which  can 
be  purchased. 
A  door-bell 

battery,  a  min- 
iature porcelain 
base-receptacle, 
or  socket,  and  a 
I '/-volt'  mini- 
ature bulb  will 
be  required. 

We  need,  also, 
about  a  foot  of 
any  kind  of  in- 
sulated copper 
wire,  size  i8  to 
24  B.  &  S.  gage, 
and  a  piece  of  sheet-tin  or  -brass.  The  total  cost 
will  be  about  sixty  cents. 

The  illustration  shows  how  to  assemble  these 
parts.  The  porcelain  base-receptacle.  A,  is  con- 
veniently supplied  with  holes  in  the  base,  so  that 
it  may  be  bound  with  cord  or  wire  in  the  position 
shown.  .\  short  length  of  wire,  scraped  clear  of 
its   insulating  covering    for   a   half-inch   at   each 


Side  View  of  Lantern 
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end,  is  now  connected  between  binding-post  C 
on  the  socket  and  B  on  the  battery.  A  strip  of 
sheet-brass  or  -tin,  E,  a  half-inch  wide  is  now- 
cut.  One  end  of  it  is  punched  out  with  a  nail  or 
drill  so  as  to  slip  over  the  screw-  of  the  battery 
binding-post.  D.  This  strip  is  then  bent,  and  cut 
off  as  shown,  so  that  when  its  lower  end  is 
pressed  it  will  make  contact  with  the  screw  bind- 
ing-post. F,  on  the  socket.  The  tiny  bulb,  G,  will 
then  light. 

This  lantern  may  be  carried  in  one  hand  and 
the  strip  E  readily  pressed  by  the  forefinger. 

No  specific  sizes  or  measurements  are  given, 
as  these  may  be  readily  determined  while  making. 

THE  SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  SCIENCE 
III.  X-RAYS 
Xaturk's  wonders  are  often  hidden  from  man  by 
the  frailest  of  walls.  Many  of  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries were  made  by  accident  or  coincidence. 
Had  James  Watt  not  been  in  a  reflective  mood 
one  day,  when  he  watched  the  white  cloud  escap- 
ing from  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  the  world 
might  have  waited  years  before  the  invention  of 
the  steam-engine.  A  falling  apple  set  a  great 
philosopher  to  thinking,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  working  of  the  law-  of  gravitation  was  formu- 
lated. A  sheet  of  paper,  coated  with  a  certain 
chemical  and  lying  by  chance  on  a  laboratory 
table,  disclosed  to  a  German  physicist  the  marvels 
of  the  X-ray. 

In  1895  XVilhelm  Konrad  RiJntgen.  a  professor 
of  physics  at  the  University  of  Wiirzburg,  w-as 
experimenting  with  a  glass  globe  from  which 
most  of  the  air  had  been  pumped.  The  professor 
was  repeating,  and  enlarging  upon,  the  experi- 
ments of  Sir  William  Crookes  by  passing  an  elec- 
tric spark  through  metal  rods  imbedded  in  the 
globe.  While  engaged  in  this,  to  him,  interesting 
pursuit,  a  sheet  of  paper  coated  with  barium- 
platinocyanide  happened  to  be  lying  on  the  table 
near  by.  The  professor  noticed  that  when  he 
passed  the  electric  current  through  his  apparatus, 
the  coated  sheet  of  paper  emitted  a  peculiar,  ))hos- 
phoresccnt  glow,  very  much  like  the  light  of  a 
firefly.  Further  experimenting  showed  that  when 
a  metal  coin  was  placed  between  the  glass  globe 
and  the  coated-paper  screen,  the  coin  cast  a 
shadow  on  the  screen.  But  w-hen  a  piece  of  hard 
rubber,  leather,  or  wood  was  interposed  in  place 
of  the  coin,  only  a  very  light  shadow,  or  no 
shadow  at  all,  could  be  seen.  Professor  Rontgen 
was  certainly  surprised  at  this.  Wood,  rubber, 
and  leather  are  ordinarily  quite  opaque,  and  allow 
no  light  rays  to  go  through  them.  The  rays  ema- 
nating from  the  glass  globe  must  be  quite  ililTer- 
ent,   then,   from  light   rays.     The  professor  took 
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liis  apparatus  into  a  tlarkcned  room  ami  found 
that,  although  the  rays  given  out  by  his  glass 
tube  were  quite  invisible  to  the  eye,  they  were 
able  to  affect  a  photographic  plate  as  readily  as 
lisht  rays.  Furthermore,  ho  discovered  that  even 
though  the  photographic  plate  was  fully  protected 
from  light  by  wrapping  it  in  black  paper  or  even 
jiutting  it  in  a  wooden  box,  the  invisible  rays 
from  the  glass  globe  were  able  to  penetrate  the 
covering  over  the  plate  and  affect  the  plate  in  the 
same  manner  as  light  rays.  Professor  Rcintgen 
made  a  long  series  of  experiments  and  then  came 
to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  When  an  electric  current,  such  as  a  spark- 
coil' or  induction-coil  current,  is  passed  through 
a  glass  globe  from  which  the  air  has  been  ex- 
hausted, a  peculiar,  new,  invisible  ray  is  pro- 
duced. 

2.  This  ray  has  the  property  of  traversing 
many  substances  which  are  opaque  to  ordinary 
light  rays.  In  other  words,  rubber,  wood,  thin 
aluminum,  paper,  leather,  etc.,  are  transparent  to 
these  new  rays. 

3.  The  degree  of  transparency  depends  upon 
the  density  of  the  substance,  as  a  general  rule. 
The  greater  the  density,  the  more  opaque  are 
most  substances  to  the  new  ray. 

Professor  Rontgen,  not  having  heard  or  read 
about  rays  of  this  description  before,  did  not 
know  what  to  call  them,  so  he  used  the  symbol 
"X"  in  describing  them,  since  in  algebra  X  de- 
notes an  unknown  quantity.  The  temporary  name 
stuck,  and  to-day  we  still  refer  to  Rontgen's 
wonderful  discovery  as  the  X-ray. 

.\fter  the  professor  found  out  as  much  as  we 
have  outlined  above,  it  was  only  a  step  to  his 
really  famous  discovery,  namely,  the  possibility 
of  photographing  the  organs  and  bones  of  living 
human  beings  and  animals.  We  can  readily  un- 
derstand how  this  is  accomplished. 

A  photographic  plate  (in  a  protective  covering, 
so  that  li.ght  cannot  reach  it)  is  placed  under- 
neath the  part  of  the  body  to  be  photographed. 
.\  Rontgen  tube,  or  X-ray  tube,  as  it  is  called,  is 
now  suspended  above  the  portion  to  be  photo- 
graphed and  the  electric  current  is  passed  through 
it.  X-rays  are  generated  in  the  tube,  and,  passing 
through  the  body,  affect  the  photographic  plate 
in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  various  parts 
through  which  the  rays  pass.  Thus,  a  bone  casts 
a  heavy  shadow  on  the  plate,  while  the  flesh  casts 
much  lighter  shadows.  Should  a  needle  or  bullet 
be  imbedded  anywhere  in  the  bone  or  flesh,  it  will 
cast  a  very  heavy  shadow  on  the  plate.  In  this 
manner  it  is  easily  possible  to  locate  such  foreign 
substances  before  an  operation  for  their  removal. 
The  exact  position  of  broken  bones  can  also  be 


observed,  and  even  certain  organic  and  other  con- 
ditions. Thus  many  lives  are  saved  and  much 
suffering  is  alleviated  by  the  aid  which  X-rays 
give  to  surgeons  and  physicians. 

The  use  of  these  jienetrating  rays  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  medicine  and  surgery,  how- 
ever. A  most  interesting  apjjlication  was  recently 
made  public  showing  how  diverse  are  the  uses  of 
the  X-ray. 

Shipments  of  cotton-bales  are  constantly  being 
made  to  England,  and.  while  the  war  continues,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  be  sure  that  boiubs,  guns, 
ammunition,  or  other  similar  objects  have  not 
been  secretly  packed  in  the  cotton.  It  would  be 
no  small  task  to  locate  them  in  fivc-hundred- 
pound  bales.  However,  the  X-ray  solved  the 
problem.  By  its  means  the  authorities  were  able 
to  "see  right  through"  the  bales  without  opening 
them,  and  a  great  deal  of  work  was  thus  saved. 
Professor  Rontgen  received  the  Rumford  Medal 
from  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  honor  of 
his  discovery. 

WHAT  IS  YEAST  MADE  OF  .' 
Did  your  mother  ever  send  you  to  the  store  for 
some  Saccliaromyces?  No  ?  Well  I  '11  venture  to 
say  that  she  has— many,  many  times.  Only 
Mother  probably  did  n't  call  it  by  that  name.  Ami 
your  grocer  would  n't  know  what  you  meant  if 
you  asked  for  it. 

So,  for  convenience'  sake,  we  '11  call  it  plain 
"yeast"— for  that  is  what  Saecharomyces  cere- 
visicc  really  is. 

But  there  is  something  about  yeast  that  is  even 
more  strange  than  its  long  and  difficult  scientific 
name.     Do  you  know  what  yeast  is  made  of? 

If  we  place  a  tiny  speck  of  yeast  under  a 
microscope,  we  shall  see  countless  tiny  living 
organisms— germs ! 

These  germs  are  not  harmful  to  human  beings, 
of  course.  In  fact,  they  are  quite  the  reverse  of 
harmful,  for  it  is  these  get-ms  that  make  bread 
light,  spongy,  and  wholesome. 

Great  scholars  have  studied  the  action  of  yeast 
germs  very  carefully,  and  have  explained  how 
they  accomplish  their  useful  work  for  mankind. 

By  acting  on  the  starch,  which  forms  a  large 
part  of  the  bulk  of  wheat  or  rye  flour,  the  yeast 
germs  convert  part  of  this  starch  into  carbon- 
dioxid  gas  and  alcohol.  \\'hen  the  bread  dough 
is  warmed,  this  action  takes  place.  The  carbon- 
dioxid  gas  is  set  free  and  bubbles  up  through  the 
dough,  making  it  light  and  porous,  or  raising  it. 

All  of  us  have  watched  this  process  many 
times,  but  not  many  of  us  have  known  that  we 
must  thank  the  tiny  Succliaruinyces  ccrevisia  for 
making  our  bread  edible. 
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BigaiBter  Atme  is  very  trave;  "Iheyte  orfy  lifds "said  sister  Aime, 
She -wasrit  scared  fhat  day"  "Dorit  let  them  frigliten>'otx, 

"V^fe  met  three  gceat.hig.hissing  geese,  'Cause  ifyoure  scared  of  thetn^oull  be 
Oil  til  pa-th  Tight  in  our  way.  A^eot  ti?  goosie  too!" 
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FUN  AT  THE  ZOO 

BY  GRACE  MAY  NORTH 

AxxinEi.i.i:,  Marihelle,  Jack,  and  Ben  went  to  the  Zoo  one  day. 

It  may  not  be  true,  what  I  'm  telling  you,  but  then  again,  part  of  it  may ! 

Annibelle,  Maribelle,  Jack,  and  Ben  had  such  a  jolly-fine  lark. 

For  peanuts  the\'  ate  which  they  bought  at  the  gate,  then  hippity-skipped 

through  the  park. 
Annibelle,  Maribelle,  Jack,  and  Ben  went  to  the  cage  of  the  bear. 
The  elephant,  too,  and  the  kangaroo,  and  the  lion  they  saw  in  his  lair. 
Annibelle,  Maribelle,  Jack,  and  Ben  then  ran  to  the  keeper's  side 
(It  may  not  be  true,  what  I  'm  telling  you),  and  they  asked  on  the  wild 

beasts  to  ride. 
Annibelle,  Maribelle,  Jack,  and  Ben  then  hopped  about  in  glee, 
When  the  kind  keeper  said,  with  a  nod  of  his  head,  that  he  'd  set  the 

wild  animals  free. 
Annibelle,  Maribelle,  Jack,  and  Ben  rode  on  the  beasts,  unafraid  ! 
They  found  they  could  steer,  by  pulling  an  ear,  and  merry-go-round  they  played. 
Annibelle,  Maribelle,  Jack,  and  Ben  (remember,  it  may  not  be  true!), 
I  hey  had  such  a  lark  the  day  at  the  park  that  they  rode  the  wild  beasts  of  the  Zoo. 
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THE   NEW  SISTER-BABY 


-Mv  little  sister  's  come!      Hoora\! 

She  's  very  red  on  either  cheek; 
She  winky-blinks  her  eyes  all  day, 

And  "hubl)les"  when  she  tries  to  speak. 

Henceforth  I  must  be  kind  and  true, 

As  older  persons  ought  to  be. 
And  teach  her  things,  and  show  her,  too, 

Whatever  's  good  for  her  to  see: 

The  tripping  stairs,  the  pinching  doors, 
The  corners  where  I  '\  e  stubbed  my  toe, 

1  he  sit-down  spots  on  slippery  floors, 
And  all  such  things  one  ought  to  know; 

low  birds  dig  worms,  and  grass  makes  hay 
How  Hector  buries  bones  in  places; 

low  cows  give  milk,  and  poultry  lay, 
And  mother  cats  wash  kitties'  faces. 

( )h  yes,  I  must  be  kind  and  true. 

And  teach  her  useful  things  and  such, 

IJecause  she  's  ignorant  and  new, 
And  1  am  old  and  know  so  much. 
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STo   NECIHIOILAS    LEAGUE 


As  a  poblscripl  to  tlii.-  insumccs  rtcortltrj  in  tlic  I'clj- 
ruary  and  March  numbers  of  the  notable  success  at- 
tained in  the  art  world  by  one  League  graduate  and  in 
the  issue  of  a  book  of  poems  by  another,  we  are  glad 
to  print  this  cordial  letter  recently  received  from  a 
Western   reader : 

Den\er,  Col. 
De.vr  St.  Nicholas: 

I  am  writing  to  express  my  pleasure  over  that  won- 
derful poem  (for  a  girl  of  thirteen)  by  Beatrice  Cald- 
well, entitled  "A  Marching  Song."  printed  in  the 
League  pages  for  February. 

Of  course.  I  must  tell  you  also  how  I  enjoy  your 
magazine,  but  I  think  that  my  subscription,  renewed 
ye.'ir  after  year,  is  more  eloquent  than  words  in  ex- 
pressing my  feelings.  The  League.  I  am  sure,  is  a 
very  material  aid  in  training  our  future  authors,  poets, 
and  artists.  And  I  think  that  many  whose  names  we 
now  notice  as  having  won  silver  or  gold  badges  will  in 
later  vears  be  known  to  the  world. 


Sincerely, 


P..   G.   Edwards. 


We  thank  our  correspondent  for  this  appreciative 
and  encouraging  message,  which  will  be  welcomed  by 
every  member  of  the  League.  But  now,  lest  any  of  our 
girls  or  boys  should  boast,  or.  in  the  pride  of  seeing 
honors  bestowed   upon   their   fellow-members,   should  be 


IcnipteJ  to  rtlax  their  own  elTorts,  let  us  forego  for  a 
while  any  further  mention  of  compliments,  pleasing  as 
they  are,  and  turn  our  thoughts  back  to  the  work  in 
hand  each  month,  and  to  that  alone.  For  only  so  can 
the  members  of  to-day  lay  the  solid  foundation  for  such 
achievement  in  the  future  as  is  prophesied  in  our 
friend's  letter. 

Again,  be  it  remembered,  our  joy  in  the  work  itself, 
or  the  consciousness  of  having  done  our  very  best  in 
every  attempt,  is,  after  all,  the  highest  satisfaction  that 
can  come  to  us.  One  of  our  former  League  members, 
now  well  known  as  the  author  of  several  books,  stated 
not  long  ago  that  no  reward  of  authorship  thus  far 
received  had  brought  her  quite  so  much  delight  as  the 
winning  of  our  League's  gold  badge.  Perhaps  it  is 
true  of  us  all  that  no  honors  are  quite  equal  to  those 
achieved  in  the  first  flush  of  youthful  enthusiasm;  and 
that  zest  is  doubled,  in  our  beloved  Le-vgue,  by  the 
sense  of  comradeship  with  so  many  other  eager-minded 
young  folk  who  are  pursuing  the  same  ideals  and  seek- 
ing the  highest  possible  measure  of  attainment.  So 
let  us,  each  and  all,  borrow  a  watchword  from  the  poem 
mentioned  by  our  correspondent,  and,  with  one  voice, 
say  "Onward,  still  onward  ! — Onward  to  victory  !" 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.  206 

In  makiii^j  tlie  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     Gold  badge,  George  Gordon  Mahy,  Jr.  (age  i.^),  Pennsylvania. 

Silver  b.^dL;es.   James  G.  Woodworth  (age  i6),   Massachusetts;  Margaret  H.  Manning  (age  1.5),   New   Hampshire; 

Frances  Webster  (age  12),  Massachusetts. 

VERSE.     Gold  badge.  Ann  Hamilton  (age  14),  Ohio. 

Silver  badges,  Mabelle  H.  Emory  (age  16),  New  York;  Juana  AUraum  (age  13),  Californi:-. 

DRAWINGS.     Gold  badge.  Louise  Rogers  Lake  (age  14;,  Missouri. 

Silver  badges,  Charles  G.  Meritello  (age  iM.  New  Jersey;   Neil  W.  Trousdale  (;»ge  14),    Iowa;  George  F.   Leister 

(age  i;),   Pennsylvania. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Gold  badge,  Dessa  K.  Palmerlee  (age  17),  .Michigan. 

Silver  badges,  Virgil  J.  McNeil  (age  11).  Connecticut;   Alice  B.  Lee  (age  14).  New  York;   Elizabeth  Knabe  (age  16), 

Pennsylvania;    Catherine  Briggs  (age  14),  California;   John  F.  Mitchell  (age  i  ^).  Pennsylvania. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.     ('...Id  badge.  Helena  AUix  Irvine  (age  171.  Canada. 

Silver  badges.  Philip  Tapperman  (age  11),  Michigan;   Harriet  Dow  (age  10).  .Maine. 


..  ....UKINI^  J.    KCSSKLL,   AGE    12. 
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UNDER  THE  SNOW 

BY   JESSIE   MARII.LA  THOMPSON    (aC.E    1 5) 

{Honor  Member) 
The  drooping  branches  of  the  firs,  Ixiuiith  thtir  \vti:-;ht 

of  snow, 
Bend  downward  to  tin-  wliili-clad  e.Trlli,  the  dazzling 

earth  below. 
The  big  drifts  sparkle  in  the  .sun,  for  ev'ry  flake  's  a  star  ; 
The  great  boughs  of  the  maple-trees  white  coral- 
branches  are. 
The  river,  'twixt  its  snowy  banks,  dt'ip  gray  and  siher 

swirls 
About  its  isles — a  moving  band  of  platimnn  set  with 

pearls. 
See  how  the  OKI  Ye.ar,  ere  he  dies,  in  jewels  rare  and 

bright, 
Decks  out  the  world  in  festal  garb  to  please  his  parting 

sight  I 

SOMEBODY'S  MISTAKE 

BY    GEORGE    GORDON    MAHY,    JR.    (.\GE    13) 

(Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  June,  1916) 
The  great  bridge  was  nearing  completion.  Never  be- 
fore in  the  annals  of  architecture  had  such  a  colossal 
structure  been  attempted.  Millions  of  dollars  had  been 
spent  on  each  of  the  great  steel  arms  which  had  been 
built  toward  the  center  of  the  river.  Perhaps  never  be- 
fore had  so  many  workers  gathered  together  to  erect  a 
single  structure.  Gradually,  as  girder  after  girder  was 
added,  the  two  parts  of  the  bridge  grew  closer  together. 

The  dedication  had  been  heralded  in  every  magazine 
and  newspaper.  The  goxernors  of  the  two  States  which 
the  bridge  united  were  to  officiate,  and  a  grand  occasion 
it  was  to  be. 

At  last  the  great  day  dawned,  a  cle'ar,  cloudless  day, 
too.  The  chief  engineer  had  said  that  by  the  afternoon 
the  bridge  would  be  one  great  curving  span,  reaching 
across  the  broad  river.  Early  hi  the  morning,  workmen 
busied  themselves  in  bringing  the  last  girders  into  place. 


**  A   PRIZE  OF  THE  CAMKKA,"      BV   LIONEL  ANDERSON,   AGE    l6. 

Hammers  clanged.  Red-hot  bolts  were  shot  with  expert 
.accuracy  from  the  tongs  of  the  fire-tenders  to  the  pails 
of  the  riveters.  The  derricks  swung  the  last  girders  into 
place,  and  hammers  drove  the  rivets  deep.  Everything 
was  now  in  Teadiness  for  the  final  test — the  linking  of 
the  two  great  steel  arms  that  were  to  span  the  river. 

Then  down  the  line  of  workmen  was  shouted  the  stun- 
ning fact  that  the  two  parts  did  not  meet.  Ten  inches 
separated  them,  and  one  was  three  inches  below  the 
other.  What  was  ten  inches  to  ten  hundred  feet  ? 
What   was  three   inches  to  thirty   feet?     And   now  the 


great  bridge  shuddered  and   fell — a  pile  of  uncontrolla- 
ble steel,  a  great   useless  mass  of  nu-Ial. 

It  was  somebody's  mistake.  Out  of  the  many 
draughtsmen,  the  many  engineers,  the  many  workmen, 
some  one  had  made  a  small,  but  fatal,  blunder,  and 
thrown  away  countless  dollars.  Some  one  had  made 
only  a  tiny  mistake,  but  it  had  changed  a  w-onderful 
span  into  a  great  wreck. 


A   PRIZE  OF  THE   CAMERA.  bV  DESSA  K.    I'ALMi-.Kl.rr-..    a( 
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SOMEBODY'S  MISTAKE 

BY   JAMES    G.    WOODWORTH    (AGE    1 6) 

(SUz'er  Badge) 
It  was  snowing  hard,  and  the  wind,  which  had  been 
howling  all  day  across  the  plains  of  northeastern  Ne- 
braska, was  now  increasing  in  violence  as  night  was 
beginning  to  fall.  Engineer  Howard,  his  hand  on  the 
throttle,  was  anxiously  peering  ahead  into  the  darkness, 
ever  watchful,  ever  alert.  His  huge  locomotive  was 
doing  its  best  with  the  long  string  of  eleven  steel  Pull- 
mans, but  he  was  already  late,  and  se\eral  hundred 
miles  of  wind-swept  plain  stretched  before  him.  He 
shoved  open  the  throttle  another  notch,  and  the  huge 
monster  seemed   to   leap  ahead   into  the   night. 

"Think  we  can  make  Summit  siding  in  time  for  Num- 
ber Two?"  asked  Fireman  Porter,  as  he  pulled  the  whis- 
tle for  a  grade  crossing.  Number  Two  was  the  fast 
mail,  eastbound. 

"We  've  got  to,"  replied  Howard.  And  he  opened 
the  throttle  almost  to  the  limit,  as  his  giant  engine 
shot  ahead  into  the  blinding  storm. 

Soon  the  lights  of  the  small  settlement  could  be  dis- 
tinguished through  the  falling  snow.  As  the  train 
slowed  down,  something  ahead  attracted  Howard's  atten- 
tion. What  was  that  red  light?  As  Number  Two  al- 
ways took  the  siding.  Howard  was  accustomed  to  see  a 
green  light.  Surely,  somebody  had  made  a  mistake ! 
"Well,  orders  are  orders."  he  muttered,  as  his  train 
took  the  siding. 

It  had  just  come  to  a  stop,  when,  on  peering  ahead, 
Howard  made  out  a  light  approaching.  Was  it  Number 
Two,  and  could  it  be  on  the  siding  also? 

As  the  siding  was  almost  a  mile  long.  Howard  could 
only  make  a  conjecture.  However,  he  (luickly  pulled 
the  reverse  lever,  and  his  train  slowly  moved  back  on 
to  the  main  track.  A  flagman,  by  this  time,  was  fifty 
yards  away,  swiftly  running  toward  the  approaching 
headlight. 

Evidently,  Engineer  Fuller,  of  Number  Two,  had 
taken  in  the  situation,  thought  Howard,  for  the  brakes 
went  screaming  on,  and  the  fast  mail  was  brought  to  a 
stop  not  ten  feet  from  Howard's  locomotive. 
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UNDER  THE  SXOW 

BY   MABEI.LE  II.   EMORV   (aGF.   i6) 

(Silver  Badge) 
I  s.\w  the  .summer  come  and  go. 

The  trees  and  flowers  went  to  sleep  : 

And  round  about  a  hush  lay  on  the  world. 
The  snowflakes  fluttered  one  by  one. — 
To  shield  the  earth,  they  had  begun. 

Silent  and  swift  the  flakes  were  hurled, 
Piling  up  a  coverlet  deep, 
And  hiding  the  earth  in  a  veil  of  snow. 

The  trees  were  clothed  in  garments  white. 
Upon  the  bare  brown  earth  was  placed 
A  clinging  gown  of  fairy  make. 
To  charm  the  eyes  of  many  men 
Who  look  out,  all  enraptured,  when 

The  morning  dawns,  and  they  awake. 
Dear  Mother  Nature  in  all  haste 
Had  donned  her  best  before  't  was  light. 

SOMEBODY'S  MISTAKE 
(A  true  story) 

BY    MARGARET   H.   MANNI.NG    (aGE    I3) 

(Silver  Badge) 
The  church  was  exquisite  with  pink  Killarney  roses  and 
fragrant  lilies-of-the-valley.  The  organ  was  softly  play- 
ing :  and  the  last  late  guests  were  silently  rustling  into 
their  scats.  With  all,  there  was  an  air  of  great  antici- 
pation. Out  in  the  vestibule  the  anxious  mother  was 
giving  the  final  instructions  to  a  pretty  colored  girl  on 
how  to  smooth  the  bride's  train  when  she  was  ready  to 
come  into  the  church.  Finally  the  mother  kissed  the 
beautiful  bride  and  disappeared. 

The    notes   of    the    organ    swelled    into    the    familiar 
strains   of  the   wedding   music,   and  the   ushers   walked 


"is  cniform,"    nv  rnAKi.Ks  c  meritello,  ace  16. 

(SIIAKH    H\DGE. ) 

slowly  in,  followed  by  six  graceful  bridesmaids  arrayed 
in  pale  pink.  The  maid  of  honor  came  next,  all  alone, 
and  then  the  lovely  dark-eyed  bride,  leaning  on  her 
father's  arm.  But  to  the  gaze  of  the  horrified  mother, 
and  to  the  amusement  of  the  assembled  guests,  came 
also  the  colored  girl  carrying  the  bride's  train,  her  head 
held  as  high  as  if  the  importance  of  the  whole  wedding 


was  resting  on  her.  When  they  reached  the  chancel  she 
dropped  the  train,  and,  arranging  the  soft  satin  as  she 
had  been  instructed  to  do,  she  turned  and  walked  out 
with  the  air  of  having  accomplished   her  duty. 

SOMEBODY'S  MISTAKE 
(A  true  story) 

BY    JA.NET    SCOTT    (aCE    1 4) 

One  morning  in  early  .Xpril.  three  years  ago,  Belty  and 
I  started  to  walk  from  "Ye  .Alpine  Tavern"  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Lowe,  California.  We  had  ridden  by  in- 
clined railway  and  street-ear  as  far  as  we  could,  which 
is  one  thousand  feet  from  the  mountain-top.  .•\s  the 
trail  is  wide  and  not  very  steep,  the  walking  was  not 
uncomfortable.  We  noticed  that  we  could  not  see  the 
surrounding  mountains,  but  thought  nothing  about  it 
until,  about  half-way  up,  we  sat  down  to  eat  our  lunch. 
Then  Betty  surprised  me  by  suddenly  exclaiming  :  "Just 
look  at  all  the  smoke  around  us!     What  can  it  mean?" 

"A   forest   fire  !"   I   cried.      "The   smoke   is   thicker  up 
ahead.       Let     's    go 
back." 

And  back  we  did 
go,  rushing  pell-mell 
down  the  trail,  still 
holding  sandwiches 
and  pickles  from 
our  lunch.  W'e  prob- 
ably should  have 
fled  clear  to  "Ye 
.Alpine  Tavern"  if 
we  luckily  had  not 
met  a  man. 

We  both  shouted. 
"Don't  go  up! 
There  's  a  forest 
fire  !" 

He  was  provok- 
ingly  calm,  and  only 
said.  "Forest  fire  ? 
Where  's  the 
smoke?" 

"All  around  us. 
of  course."  1  said 
impatiently. 

He  was  kind 
enough  not  to  laugh 
as  he  answered : 
"That  's  not  smoke, 
but  just  the  low-hanging  clouds. 
truly   above   the  clouds." 

It  was  indeed  our  mistake,  and.  though  we  can  laugh 
about  it  now.  we  felt,  and  no  doubt  looked,  pretty  sheep- 
ish as  wc  started  back  up  the  mountain  trail  with  him. 

I'XDER  THE   SNOW 

HV    CONSTANCE  TUR.SER    (aGE  9) 

There  "s  many  a  wonder  under  the  snow: 
The  little  brown  mole  in  the  earth  below. 
The  little  black  seeds  all  cuddled  together 
Because,  you  see,  it  's  such  very  cold  weather. 
Are  all  hidden  safely  under  the  snow. 

The  little  dry  leaves  that  sailed  down  with  llie  breeze. 

The  little  red  squirrels  in  the  stumps  of  the  trees. — 
.Ml  these  small  wonders  and  more  we  don't  know 
.Are  just  waiting  for  the  warm  winds  to  blow. 
While  safelv  hidden  under  the  snow. 
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UNDER  THE  SNOW— A  LULLABY 

BY   RUTH    M.  COLK   (aOE   I/) 

(Honor  Member') 
Hush  and  sleep,  hush  and  sleep, 

Mother  Earth's  voice  is  deep  and  low  ; 
Hush  and  sleep,  hush  and  sleep. 

Wee  things  growing  under  the  snow. 
White  are  your  covers  and  soft  as  down, 

Hush  and  sleep,  hush  and  sleep. 
Little  plant  babies  warm  and  brown. 

Hush  and  sleep,  hush  and  sleep. 

Hush  and  sleep,  hush  and  sleep. 

Soon  through  the  snow  the  warmth  will  creep, 

April  conies  with  her  sun  and  rain, 

WaUini!  yini  up  to  grow  a.gain. 

So,  till  the  wild  birds  northward  sweep. 

Hush  and  sleep,  hush  and  sleep. 


W.   HILL,   AGE  15. 


SOMEBODY'S  MISTAKE 

BY    CAROL   CROWE    (aGE    IO) 

{Honor  Member) 
Christmas    eve   found    Mr.    Daniel   Hardcastle   sitting 
gloomily  by  the  open  fireplace  of  his  handsome  country 
home.    Evervthing 


bespoke  elegance 
and  riches,  and  all 
was  in  perfect 
harmony  but  the 
disagreeable  old 
bachelor  who  oc- 
cupied the  big 
leather  -  covered 
chair.  Christmas 
meant  nothing  to 
him.  He  neither 
gave  nor  received 
presents ;  he 

neither  gave  nor 
received  love. 

Christmas  morn- 
ing dawned  bright 
and  beautiful.  Mr. 
Hardcastle  left  his 
breakfast  almost 
imtouched  and 

went    into    his    li- 
brary.    To  his  surprise  and  horror  he  saw  a  large,  yel- 
low-haired doll  sitting  by  his  fireside.     He  rang  the  bell 
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angrily   and   demanded  of  his   valet   an   explanation   of 
this  intrusion. 

"Why,"  stammered  the  frightened  valet,  "this  is 
somebody's  mistake." 

"Take  the  thing  and  throw  it  in  the  rubbish-heap," 
stormed  -Mr.  Hardcastle. 

The  valet  took  the  offending  doll — but  not  to  the  rub- 
bish-heap. He  thought  to  himself  :  "I  '11  take  it  to  the 
pretty  little  lady  who  has  come  to  live  with  her  grouchy 
old  stepgrand- 

niother  over  at 
the  manor-house. 
She  won't  have  no 
Christmas. —  poor 
little  thing!" 

So  kind-hearted 
Jerry  took  his  pre- 
cious bundle  to 
the  little  girl,  who 
was  bravely  try- 
ing to  be  happy 
with  no  gift  from 
Santa. 

"Who  sent  it  ? 
Who  sent  it?" 
cried  the  joyful 
little  girl. 

Jerrv  beamed. 
"Why,"  Mr.  Hard- 
castle sent  it  to 
you." 

Hardly  had  Jer- 
ry Ufl  the  house 
before  Evelyn 

started      for      the 

Hardcastle  mansion.  She  passed  unnoticed  into  the 
great  hall  and  then  into  the  library,  and  before  Mr. 
Hardcastle  could  gasp  she  was  seated  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair  and  was  telling  him  of  her  happiness. 

.^s  a  result  of  somebody's  mistake  Mr.  Hardcastle 
and  Evelyn  became  fast  friends,  and  through  her  love 
he  grew  to  be  one  of  the  kindest  of  men. 


UNDER  THE  SNOW 

BY  EI.IZAISETII    CljVRKE    (aOE    I3> 

What  is  down  beneath  the  beech-trees? 

I  wonder  if  you  know? 
Who  are  snuggled  down  so  "comfy" 

L'nderneath  the  snow? 

Why,  the  little  fairy  people. 

Little  elves  and  gnomes  and  sprites; 
They  live  underneath  the  beech-tree, 

.■\11  the  snowy  winter  nights! 

They  have  little  mossy  couches 

In  their  little  homes  below  ; 
They  have  coverlets  of  mouse-fur — 

They  don't  mind  the  ice  and  snow ! 

And  there  they  live  all  winter, — 

In  the  beech-tree's  roots,  y.ou  know, — 

Till  the  thaws  of  March  and  .April 
Take  away  their  roofs  of  snow. 

Who  live  underneath  the  beech-tree? 

I  wonder  if  you  know? 
Why,  the  little  fairy  people. 

Underneath  the  snow  ! 
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UXUER  THE  SXUW 

UV    ANN    HAMILTON     (AIM:    I4I 

(Gold  Badge.    Silrer  Dadijc  kom  Jiiih-,  ion) 

Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low, 

Under  the  bleak  and  drifting  snow. 

Death  has  settled  upon   his  brow  : 

Stony  his  gaze  as  he  slitnihers  now  ; 

And  the  wind  it  htnns,  and  the  wind  it  si^hs. 

For  the  New  Year  comes  and  the  Old  Year  dies  I 

Let  him  rest,  let  him  rest  : 

Cross  his  pale  fin>;ers  on  his  breast. 

Cover  him  well  with  his  ghastly  shroud, 

For  chill  is  the  air  from  the  sullen  cloud. 

And  the  pine  it  quivers,  the  pine  it  cries. 

For  the  New  Year  comes  and  the  Old  Year  dies! 

Toll  the  bell,  toll  the  bell  ; 

liury  him  safe  and  hide  him  well ; 

For  the  hooting  owl  in  the  ancient  tree 

Is  screaming  funereal  harmony. 

And  the  moon  it  knows  in  its  leery  eyes 

That  under  the  snow  the  Old  Year  dies! 


ihouKhl    a   moment,   then   s.iid.  "Well.    1   may  be   foolish, 
but  1   will  keep  him  until  after  Christmas." 

In  fact,  her  "foolishness"  grew  so  much  that  the  next 
year,  as  the  .isylum  diil  not  object,  William  Wells  Harri- 
son entered  the  first  grade  of  the  Medway  school.  He 
always  declared  that  his  good  fortune  was  due  to  some- 
body's mistake  in  telling  him  to  get  olT  at  the  wrong 
station. 
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SOMEBODY'S  MISTAKE 

BY    FRANCES    WKBSTER    (ACE    12) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Billy  Wells   was  an  orphan.     It  was  decided  that   he 
must  go  to  the  Bellville  orphan-asylum.     Not  wishing  to 
tell   him    the   truth,   they   said   that   an   aunt  would  meet 
him  at  the  train.      Meanwhile,  they  made  arrangements 

with   the   matron  to 

have  him  met  at 
the  station  and 
taken  to  the  home. 
On  the  train,  Billy, 
feeling  drowsy, 

went  to  sleep. 
When  he  awoke  the 
conductor  had  just 
called,  "Medway  !" 
Not  having  heard. 
Billy  asked  a  man 
if  this  were  Bell- 
ville ?  Mistaking 
the  question,  he  an- 
swered. "Yes." 

So  Billy  clindjed 
off.  but.  stumbling, 
w.is  caught  by  Miss 
.\bby  Harrison.  She 
was  looking  for  her 
nephew  John,  six 
years  old,  whom 
she        had        never 
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seen, 
and  Miss  .\bbv. 


not 


"Are  you  my  aunt?"  asked  Eil! 
dreaming  of  any  mistake,  said  she  was.  Picking  him  up. 
she  put  him  in  the  sleigh.  Just  then  a  mail-man  came 
up  and  gave  her  a  letter.  As  it  was  cold  she  put  it 
away. 

When  they  reached  home  Billy  was  asleep,  so  she  put 
him  on  the  couch.  Then  she  opened  the  letter,  which 
said,  "As  we  are  in  strict  quarantine,  John  cannot  come 
until  later."  Wondering  what  it  meant,  she  felt  in 
Billy's  pocket,  hoping  to  find  a  clue.  There  she  found 
the   letter   to    the    matron.      When    she    finished    it   she 


SOMEBODY'S  MISTAKE 

BY    ELIZABETH    BADGER    (AGE    1 5) 

If  General  Lee  had  known  that  he  sent  his  best  general 
to  his  death,  he  would  probably  ne\er  have  ordered 
Stonewall  Jackson  to  attack  Hooker's  rear.  However, 
as  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  foresee  the  future,  the 
movement  was  carried  out,  and  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. Though  Jackson's  men  were  espied  by  the  Fed- 
erals on  their  way  to  the  attack,  in  the  confusion  of  the 
battle  of  Chaneellorsville  they  were  thought  to  be  in 
retreat. 

The  blow  was  therefore  unexpected,  and  the  surprised 
Unionists  easily  routed.      But  in  the   fury  of  the  attack. 


A    PRIZE    OF 
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Jackson's  men  had  become  so  disorganized  that  it  was 
necessary  to  pause  until  they  could  be  reformed.  Jack- 
son rode  ahead  with  his  staff  to  reconnoiter  while  the 
ranks  were  reforming,  as  he  wished  to  lay  his  plans  for 
another  attack. 

Some  near-by  Confederates,  mistaking  the  little  band 
for  Federal  cavalry,  fired  into  it.  Several  of  the  staflf- 
ofificers    were    killed    by    these    shots    from    their    com- 
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patrints,  and  General  Jackson  was  so  badly  injured  that 
Ik-  died  in  ei(;lit  days. 

In  this  way  the  South  lost  one  of  its  best  leaders, 
and  America  one  of  her  bravest  men  by  somebody's 
mistake. 


"IN   UNIFORM. "      UV  A.MV   H     MF.OAKV,   AGE   13.      (HO.NUK   MEMliEK.) 

UNDER  THE  SNOW 

BY   JUANA  AI.LRAU-M    (AGE   1 3) 

{Silver  Badge) 
The  frosty  light  of  a  thousand  stars 

Pierces  the  velvet  night  ; 
The  cold  snow  gleams  like  a  spectral  shroud 

In  its  dim  unearthly  white; 
And  a  silence  born  of  a  million  years 

Pervades  the  endless  night. 

From  under  the  glistening  crystals  of  snow 

That  cover  the  frozen  earth. 
Murmurs  as  low  as  the  pigeons'  coo, 

Yet  tilled  with  a  subtle  worth 
Symbolical  of  the  snow  and  ice. 

Steal  from  the  stream  that  gave  them  birth. 

Whisperings  of  wonders  yet  unseen. 

Of  the  crystal,  silver  glow 
That  lights  the  cell  of  the  frozen  stream. 

Buried  deep  and  low. 
And  the  icy  caverns  still  concealed 

Beneath  the  gleaming  snow. 

SOMEBODY'S  MISTAKE 

IIV    JOSEPIIINn    W.    FOCHT    (aGE    I2) 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Happy  Robin  one  bright  May 
morning  to  liis  wife.  "1  think  I  will  fly  around  a  bit 
and  try  to  find  some  nice,  juicy  worms  for  you,  as  you 
;ire  unable  to  leave  the  eggs." 

"Very  well,  my  love,"  responded  little  Mrs.  Happy 
Robin. 

"Now.  my  pet,  be  sure  to  be  careful  not  to  let  the  eggs 
get  chilled,"  called  the  cautious  prospective  papa  as  he 
departed. 

"I  wonder  where  I  can  find  some  tender  ones,"  he 
thought,  as  he  flew  faithfully  around,  scanning  every 
strip  of  ground,  yet  not  finding  one  to  suit  his  taste. 
.'\fler  flying  over  several  meadows  he  perched  on  a 
willow  overlooking  a  brook  ;  then,  attracted  by  a  tin  can 
on  the  ground,  he  flew  down  and  lit  on  the  edge  of  it. 

He  looked  into  it.     Oh  my  stars!     Was  he  dreaming? 


For  there,  inside  of  it.  Lay  several  long,  fat  worms. 
How  good  they  looked  1 

"I  shall  eat  one,  and  if  they  are  good,  I  shall  take  one 
home  to  Mrs.  Robin,"  he  said,  knowing  very  well  that 
they  would  be  delicious. 

They  tasted  even  better  than  they  looked,  and  he  took 
a  second  before  selecting  one  for  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Robin  declared  that  they  were  the  best  that  she 
had  ever  tasted. 

"I  should  like  to  know  how  it  was  that  a  can  of  them 
happened  to  be  there,"  she  remarked  to  her  husband. 

"Somebody's  mistake,"  that  individual  carelessly  n\ur- 
niured,  with  a  full  mouth. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  "somebody"  was  a  boy  who 
liked  fishing  and  who  easily  forgot. 

UNDER  THE  SNOW 

IIV     CIIARI.es    EVAN     HAIIN     (aGK    i6) 

Again  we  hear  the  winter's  stubborn  blast. 

In  freezing  days  when  Mother  Earth  sleeps  fast 

I'nder  the  piling  snows  that  keep  her  warm 

.\nd  shield  her  tender  nurslings  from  all  harm. 

Ah,  how  we  love  this  land  beneath  the  snow. 

Where  merry  sleigh-bell  tinklings  come  and  go. 

Where  happy  children  laugh,  with  beaming  eyes. 

As  down  the  hill  the  speeding  coaster  flies: 

And  round  the  lake,  where  pines  and  hemlocks  .stand. 

The  skaters  circle  in  a  merry  band  ! 

.^h.  how  we  love  this  land  beneath  the  snow. 

When  sweet  harmonious  soiuids  begin  to  flow 

From  every  church  across  the  fields  of  while! 

.\nd  oh!  the  magic  moonlit  walks  at  night. 

O'er  fairylands  of  shining,  wind-swept  hills. 

O'er  sparkling  roads  and  little  frozen  rills. 

But  yet  there  comes  a  longing  in  each  heart 

For  milder  days  ahead,  when  snows  depart, 

When  sap  runs  free,  and  bluebirds  gaily  sing. 

The  harbingers  of  ever-smiling  spring  ! 


No. 
No. 
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THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

A  list  of  ihose  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 

,  permitted. 

A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


PROSK,    I 

Klizalicth  K. 

1  lowland 
Katlierine  ("lauss 
ICdward  Podolsky 
t'leta  lolinson 
Rlancl'ie  K.  Shivers 
Kditli  Ihimphrey 
Abraham  Biiniherg' 
Iri-nc  (.'urtin 


Ruth  I.ockwood    ■ 
\'irginia  McDaniels 
Klizabeth    Bowen 
Porothy  Anderson 
Sanuiel  Hacker 
.Andree  KalliRant     . 
Cordelia   I'ostcr 
Kdith  Hollander 
I'flula  Cyslcr 
Mollic  Kaufman 
I'nnnic  M.  Bouton 


l-'rskine  Rogers 
.Mice   I.ightner 
Margaret   Foldes 
'I'lielma  Linkroum 
Dorothy  C  Jay 
llonrv  Wincbcrg 
Margaret  Johnson 
llarke  .Mien 
Helen  {leer 
Helen   R.  Spencer 
.Marguerite   Dunkuk 
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Ttma  George 
l>ora  Siissinaii 
Kathij-n  Kluinpli 
Harbara  Al\v«)o«l 
.MacXeil   Mitclicll 
(Icrtnule    Haight 
l-'rcda  Alclnik 
Dorothy  U. 
Crabtrcc 
Esther   H.    Stocks 


r.lcanor  L.  Roberts 
Marian  .\.  Sauiidcrs 
KcniKih   Niincs 
Hahs  O'llriin 
lulwaril  .1.    McXally 
Arthur    McXally 
Horace    \'.    McXally 
KIcanor  Kahn 
X'irginia  Xicholas 
Gwendolyn   Cotter 


Horothv  Zernian 
(.arl  tM'ilkr 
Willard  II.  Pope 
Grace  II.  Parker 
Kh/abeth  T.  Gill 
Robert  M.  l-'erris, 

3rd 
Henry  A.   Willard 
lUlward  R.  Stevens 
Hinii[ilirey    Walsh 
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Thomas  A.   Pollock 
Marian  B.   Mishler 
Harbara  Burks 
Gertrude    Xelson 
Beatrice  \'.  MacXab 
Helen  A.   Koch 
Kdward  Parker 
("red  Floyd.   Tr. 
Rachel  M.   Bodine 
Mary  McXally 
Helen  Whiting 
I'rances  M.  Hyde 
Ruth  Gardner 
Jane  S.  McGraw 

VERSE.  1 

Mary  S.  Benson 
Jean  Harper 
fosephine   Bigger 
Helen    Ranney 
Einilv  ^\.   Smith 
Elizabeth  Abell 
Klizalieih  Land 
Oscar   Kaplan 
Josephine  Hogan 
Beatrice  H. 

Lowenthal 
Margaret 

Mackprang 
Alicia  du  Pont 
(iertrude   Hardy 
Lillian  C.  Jones 
Martha  E.    . 

Hodgson 
Anne  Kitz  (lerahl 
Elizabeth  Carnialt 
Hattie  Davis 
Tutia  X.  C'hapin 
Julia  IL  Wiley 
Sterling  X'orth 
Elinor  White 
Mary  Aber 
IVances  C.  Hamp 
Ann  E.  Sheble 
Muriel  GaUagher 
Sarah  P.  Borock 
Beatrice  Pitney 
Marie  Mirvis 
Idella    Purnell 
Mary  L.  Canty 
Dorothea  E.  Fosdick 
Preston  Baldwin 
June  Davidson 
Katherine  Snyder 
L.  NL  Hunter 
Helen  D.  Smith 
Leslie  Xims 
Marjory  E.  Root 

DRAWINGS.   I 

Ansley  Xewman 
Jean  Moore 
Evelyn  Ringemann 
Lucinda    M.    (iriflith 
Julia  George 
Alargaret  J. 
Sanders 


r.   B.  Fox 
Elizabeth  Wallers 
Dorolhv    Ripley 
Richard  Q. 

Yard  ley 
Grace  E.  Turney 
Leslye  Knapp 
Suzette  Courtney 
J.  Carpenter  Brock 
Louise  M.  Ross 
Eleanor  D.   Xoble 
Ilawley  S.  Young 
Elizabeth  Mouat 
Martha   W'.    Bigelow 
Judith  E.  Dixon 
H.  Martyn 

Kneedler,  Jr. 
X'ancy  Riggs 
J  ean    P.    Robertson 
Samuel  Fagen 
Edgar  Marder 


Katherine    Wallace 
Henry  Loeb 
Eleanor  Jones 
Robert  S.  Logan 
Katharine  B.  Buel 
Dorothy  Carlton 
Esther  L.  Williams 
Gladys  M.  Taggart 
Katharine  Pike 
Grace  Bradley 
Eleanor  W.  Haasis 
Jane  Campbell 
Elizabeth 

Endebrock 
John    Loeb 
Julian  Humphrey 
Sara  \\'.  Lewis 
Kathleen  Slingluff 
Margaret  G.  Harper 
Hazel  W.  Russell 
Florence  Daly 
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Louis    Marder 
Caroline  M.   Smith 
Marjorie  Bartlett 
Vincent  Jenkins 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  i 

Jane  McKelvey 
Carolyn  Olmsted 
Jane    Palmer 
Klizabeth   M. 

Buffbee 
Dorothj;  Childs 
Mary   Campbell 
Charles  Barniini 


Chaucey  P. 

Williams,  Jr. 
Louise  S.  May 
Thomas   S. 

Washburn 
Alice  Potter 
Robert  Miller 
Adelaide  Rush 
Ruth  Banghart 
Stella  Bickford 
Henry  Adams 
Marie  Griffin 
Gladys  Foster 
Catherine  Ade 
George  S.  Day 


PUZZLF.S,   1 

X'irginia   O. 

Stillman 
Alice  Lamb 
Helen  K.  Sanderson 
Elisabeth  Newton 
Holly  I".  Wilcox 
Margaret   H.    Pierce 
Kmily  Pendleton 


Richard  S.  Angcll 
Sterling  Dow- 
Sarah  V.  Gould 
Gladys  Fisher 
Katherine  B. 

Githens 
Helen  Knothe 
Hilda  II.  Pfeiffer 
Ruby   .Merrill 
Jane  .\ndcrson 


\'irginia  Sargent 
George    Saseen 

PUZZLF.S,  2 
Frances  L  Belknap 
Elisabclh  V. 

Frceland 
Helen    Lehman 
Maria    Chamberlain 
Kermit  Girdner 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  210 

The  St.  Nicholas  Lkauik  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  on^ri,„j/  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Honor  Members,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  210  will  close  April  24  (for  for- 
eign members  April  30).  Prize  announcements  will 
be  made  and  (he  selected  contributions  published  in  Sr. 
Nicholas  for  August.     Badges  sent  one  month  later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "Midsummer,"  or  "A  Midsummer  Dream." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  mure  than  three  hundred 
words.      Subject,    "What  Happened  in  Camp." 

Photograph,  .^ny  size,  mounted  or  unmounted;  no  blue- 
prints or  negatives.     Subject,  "Good  Sport!" 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writingink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "Rainy  Weather!"  or  a  Heading  for  August. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers,  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  Sr.  Nicholas. 
.Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  The  Riddle-box. 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  J'rhf,  Class  A,  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize, 
Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a 
second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected"  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  organic 
reservations.  Contributors  must  state  in  iryt-ri'Tiwv/f  where 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  il  is 
aeeompaniea  by  a  selfaJdresseil  ami  slaiiifieil  en-'elop  of  the 
proper  size  lo  /a'/i/ the  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 


RULES 

-\NY  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  niav  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  vnist  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  -who  vnist  be 
eonvineed  beyoiiJ  doubt — and  must  state  in  vrtting — that 
the  contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea 
of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also 
be  added.  These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet, 
but  on  the  contribution  itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write  or 
draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor  may  send 
but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but 
one  only :  this,  however,  does  not  include  the  "  advertising 
competition"  (see  advertising  pages)  or  ".\nswers  to 
Puzzles."  Address:   The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE   LETTER-BOX 


Kai-ff.ng,  Honan,  China. 
Dear  St.  Niciiola.s;  I  live  in  an  old  Chinese  walled 
city.  It  is  a  large  city  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  people. 
It  was  once  the  capital  of  China.  There  is  a  pretty 
paRoda  near  our  house.  It  is  said  to  be  made  of  iron, 
but  it  is  really  of  glazed  porcelain.  It  is  thirteen  stories 
hifih.  I  have  never  been  to  the  top.  because  some  of 
the  steps  have  been  taken  away,  so  it  is  very  hard  to 
climb. 

Often,  as  we  go  along  the  street,  the  little  Chinese 
children  call,  "Foreign  devil !  Foreign  devil !"  of  course 
in  Chinese.  How  would  you  liUe  to  be  called  that?  But 
they  do  not  know  any  better. 

In  the  winter-time  the  children  look  funny  with  their 
wadded  garments  on.  When  they  fall  over,  it  does  not 
hurl  them  very  much  because  their  clothes  are  so  thick. 
The  women  wear  trousers.  Their  coats  extend  to  their 
knees.  The  men  wear  coats  extending  to  their  feet,  so 
that  they  look  just  like  skirts.  So  it  is  rather  hard  to 
tell,  when  you  first  come  to  China,  which  are  men  and 
which  are  women.  When  we  were  getting  on  the  train 
in  Berlin  to  come  to  China.  I  saw  a  Chinese  man  dressed 
in  his  native  clothes,  but. I  thought  he  was  a  woman. 

I  have  a  little  Pekingese  dog.  His  name  is  Darkie. 
When  the  Chinese  see  Darkie  with  me  they  call  out. 
"Foreign  dog!  Foreign  dog!"  but  he  is  really  a  Chinese 
dog. 

Your  interested  reader, 

Aurora  Lee  Hargrove  (age  14). 


Eaklvii.i.k,  Ia. 
Dear   St.   Nicholas  :   My  sister  has  taken  you   for  six 
months,  but — well,  /  get  the  mail !     My  favorite  stories 
are  "Saved  by  a  Camera,"  "The  Sapphire   Signet,"  and 
"The  Boys'  Life  of  Mark  Twain." 

About  two  weeks  ago  two  friends  and  myself  went  to 
Spring  Branch  Fish-hatchery,  about  nine  miles  from 
here.  At  Manchester  we  went  into  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary. I  found  some  back  numbers  of  St.  Nichol.-vs 
which  I  had  n't  read.  I  enjoyed  them  very  much. 
With  best  wishes  to  St.  Nicholas,  I  remain. 
Your  interested  reader. 

Mason  R.  Lowe. 


El  Paso,  Tex. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  for  three  or  four 
years,  but  have  never  written  to  you.     I  get  you  every 
Christmas  as  a  present,  and  I  always  think  you  the  best 
present  I  get. 

I  have  used  one  of  the  topics  from  The  Watch 
Tower  every  Friday  for  current  events,  and  my  teacher 
says  they  are  fine. 

Two  of  the  girls  in  my  room  take  you.  and  on  the  day 
you  get  here  we  all  take  them  to  school. 

Lovingly,  Mar.iorie  Pew. 


Altamont,  N.  Y. 
Dear    St.    Nicholas:    You    have   all    heard    the   verses 
al)Out    Mary's   little   Iamb   that    followed    her   to   school. 
Well,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  little  pet  pigeon  Pete, 
that  follows  inc  to  school. 

My  sister  Edna,  eight  years  old,  and  I  live  on  a  farm 
with  our  uncle  and  aunt.  We  love  animals  and  have 
rabbits  and  bantams,  and  one  day  last  winter  Pete,  the 
pigeon,  came  flying  to  us.  I  guess  he  liked  his  new 
home,  because  he  stayed.  He  actually  follows  us  over  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  school,  flying   from  post  to  post  on 


the  fences  along  the  roadside  and  occasionally  lighting 
on  our  heads.  After  we  go  into  the  school-house  he 
flies  back  home  and  waits  for  our  return. 

Then,  the  strangest  thing  of  all,  every  morning  at 
about  fi\e-thirty  he  goes  to  the  window  of  my  uncle 
and  aunt's  room  and  pecks  and  pecks  until  they  get  up  ; 
then  he  waits  an  hour  longer  and  comes  around  to  the 
other  side  of  the  house  to  our  window  to  tell  us,  in  his 
own  little  way,  that  it  is  time  to  get  up.  If  the  window 
is  open,  he  flies  over  to  our  bed  and  coos ;  he  likes 
nothing  better  than  to  have  us  sing  to  him  and  scratch 
his  little  head,  and  when  we  are  home,  he  flies  in  the 
door  every  time  he  sees  a  chance  to  get  in. 

Eleanor  Donovan  (age  12). 


Englewood,  N.  J. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas:    I  have  taken  you  a  long  time.     I 
can  hardly  wait   for  you  10  come  each  month. 

1  have  a  darling  little  dog:  his  name  is  Boosie.  He 
is  about  a  foot  long.  His  hair  is  brown  and  short  and 
shaggy,  and  he  has  a  short  nose  and  long  ears.  Last 
summer  1  h.id  a  dear  little  kitten.  It  was  pure  white. 
The  dog  and  cat  used  to  play  together ;  they  would 
knock  each  other  over  and  have  a  beautiful  time.  When 
I  would  go  in  bathing  I  would  take  the  cat  in.  It  liked 
the  water  very  much.  I  also  had  a  gre.at  many  tame 
fish  arid  some  turtles  that  used  to  come  up  to  the  bank 
to  be  fed  on  bread  and  scraps  of  food  from  the  table, 
which  they  liked  \-ery  much.  Mj'  summer  home  is  in 
a  small  town  on  Cape  Cod.  and  I  love  it  there. 

All  my  friends  take  you  and  like  you  very  much. 
I  am  your  interested  reader, 

Louise  Brown  (age  13). 


Camp  Case.  Vernon.  B.  C. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  delighted  with  the  pretty 
League  badge  which  I  received  yesterday.  It  was  sent 
me  from  Victoria  to  camp.  I  have  been  in  the  army 
for  six  weeks,  so  I  guess  I  won't  have  the  opportunity 
of  finishing  my  pictures  any  more,  although  I  take 
many.  I  am  the  youngest  in  the  corps,  and  my  boy 
friends  were  very  much  interested  in  the  badge  and  the 
magazine.  Yours  sincerely, 

Frederick  A.  Small  (age  16). 


Norwich  Town,  Conn. 
Df^r  St.  Nicholas:  My  gold  badge  has  come!  The 
day  it  came  there  was  a  sale  and  reception  at  the  art 
school,  and  as  I  am  aunty's  niece,  I  had  to  pass  tea.  I 
wore  my  very  dearest  dress  and  pinned  my  baoge  where 
it  would  be  most  conspicuous.  Then  how  I  strutted  !  I 
accidently  bumped  into  each  member  of  the  faculty  in 
turn  so  they  just  had  to  see  it.  And  how  the  yirls 
raved  !  And  at  the  academy  yesterday  I  showed  it  to 
my  history  teacher  and  my  French  teacher  and  lots  of 
other  folks  beside.  Every  one  thinks  it  is  "charming" 
or  "stunning,"  and  Father  thinks  it  's  a  very  handsome 
pin.  The  boys  think  it  's  "bully,"  and  Mrs.  Lane,  who  is 
blind,  agreed  with  me  when  I  toM  her  about  it,  that  it 
is  "heaiitifiil !  briiiitifiil .'" 

When  it  stops  raining,  I  shall  have  to  go  out  to  show- 
it  to  Brownie  and  Laddie,  our  two  collie  dogs.  They  're 
proud  of  the  brass  tags  on  their  collars  HOie;  but  when 
they  see  my  badge,  I  know  they  '11  be  just  as  jealous  as 
can  be ! 

Thank  you  very  much  I 

Isabel  Bachf.ler  (age   17). 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IX  THE  MARCH  NUMBER 


Rhyming  Frimt*;.      i 
5-   Fear.     6.  Plums.     7. 


Apple.     3.  Peach.     3.  Grapes.     4.  Banana. 
Fig,     8.   Dates.     9.   Tomato.     10.   Berries. 

Tkii'Le  Beheadings.  South  Dakota.  i.  Les-son.  2.  Thr-oat. 
3  Kci-urn.  4.  Rat-tan.  5.  Hyp-hen.  6.  Sud-den.  7.  Cre-ate.  8. 
lur-key.     9.   Bef-ore.     10.    Lis-len.     11.   Men-ace. 

A  Classical  Pi'zzle.  Cross-words:  i.  Educe.  2.  Ounce.  3. 
Arras.  4.  Their.  5.  Clasp.  6.  Satin.  7.  Bedim.  8.  Seine.  9. 
Sooth.  Zigzag  of  stars.  Euripides :  zigzag  of  circles,  "Orestes";  from 
I  to  8,  "Alcesiis  '*;  9  to  14,  "Hecuba"  ;  15  to  17,  "  Ion  "  ;  iS  to  27, 
".\ndromache.*' 


Ii.i.iSTRATED  pRi.MAL  AcRosTic.    Raphael.     ] 
3.   l*igeon.     4.    Hornet.     5.   Argali.     6.   Ermine. 


Rabbit.     2.  .Agouti. 
7.   Locust. 


Ct  HE.  From  i  to  2,  feast:  i  to  3.  freak:  2  to  4,  tongs:  3  to  4,  kites: 
5  to  6,  preen  :  5  to  7,  petty ;  6  to  8,  notes;  7  to  8,  yawns;  z  to  5,  fop : 
2  10  6,  ton  ;  4  to  8,  sis:   3  to  7,  key. 


March  Doible  Acrostic.  Primals,  St.  Patrick's  Day;  finals,  N. 
Cross-words:  i.  Stern.  2.  Train.  5.  Pagan.  4,  Amain.  5.  Thorn. 
6.  Raven.  7.  Lxion.  8.  Colon.  9.  Known.  10.  Solon.  11.  Demon. 
12.  Align.     13.   Yearn. 

CONNECTED    SqLARES    AND    InCI.CDED    DIAMONDS.       I.      I.  Staff.       2. 

Taper.      3,   Apple.      4.   Fells.      5.   Fresh.       II.     i.  Sprat.     2.   Prime. 

3.  Ripen.     4.  Amend.     5,  Tends.     III.     1.  Stale.     2.  Tirer.     3.  Arena. 

4.  Lends.     ^.   Erase.     IV.     i.   Scoff.     2.  Caper.     3.  Opine.     4.  Fends. 

5.  Fresh.  V.  i.  Heart.  2.  Eater.  3.  Atone.  4.  Rends.  5.  Tress. 
VI.  I.  Stale.  2.  Towel.  3.  Award.  4.  Terre.  5.  Elder.  VH.  i. 
Estop.     2.  Slope.    3.  Toned.     4.  Opera.     5.  Pedal. 

Numerical  Enigma.  "Light  Horse  Harry"  Lee's  eulogy  on 
Washington :  "  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen."     Arithmetical  Ptzzi.E.     Tom  is  ten,  bis  father  forty. 

Transposition's.  Pharaoh,  i.  Reap.  pear.  2.  Hare,  hear.  3. 
Bale,  able.  4.  Acre.  race.  5.  Moat,  atom.  6.  Afoan,  Oman.  7. 
Hoes,  hose. 


SoLfTiONS,  to  be  credited  as  correct,  must  be  given  in  full,  with  cross-words,  following  the  general  plan  of  the  answers  printed  above. 

To  ofR  Puzzlers:  Answers  tu  be  .acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24ih  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to   all   the    Pt'zzi-ES   in  the  Jani'arv    Number  were  received  before  January  24  from   Elizabeth  Lee  Young. 

Answers  to  Pi-zzles  in  the  Janiarv  Nl'mber  were  received  before  January  24  from  Claire  A.  Hepner,  9— Katharine  Howard  White. 
8— Sally  Burrage,  8— Florence  S.  Carter.  8 — Daniel  S.  Wood,  Jr.,  7 — Margaret  Trautwein,  7— Helen  H.  Mclvor,  7— Sara  M.  MacCIoskey.  6 — 
Alice  Poulin,  6— Frances  Babcock.  6 — "St.  Gabriel's  Chapter,"  4—"  St.  Anna's  Girls."  3— Whitney  Ashbridge.  3— Nathalie  F,  Reynol.  2— Edith 
U.  Kinear,  2 — J.  Goldenberg,  1— L.  Durana,  i— G.  E.  Allen,  i— C.  Richardson,  i — A.  Di.xon.  1— R.  Castle,  1— K.  LeB.  Drury,  i— A.  Merkle,  1 
—  M.  Casileman,  i— E.  Gussen,  i — Jack  and  Jean,  i — V.  Weyerhaeuser,  i — K.  Askew.  Jr..  i — F.  Dick,  1 — B.  L,  Gilbert,  1— L.  Keener,  i — 
1.  Michaels,  i — F.  J.  Rowlev.  i— T.  Krasho.  1— M  de  Arostegen,  i— M.  E.  Turner,  i— S.  R.  Bradley.  Ir  .  i  — E.  P.  Snvder,  i— M.  Jasper,  1 — 
R.  Shaffer.  1— H.  G.  Hochsiadier.  Jr.  i— H.  S.  Young,  i-^H.  L.  Snyder,  i— J.  E.Underwood.  1— M.'  H.  Hubbard,  i— E.  V.  Freeland,  1— D. 
Simons,  1 — H.  Lamport,  i. 


ZIGZAO 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  Whtn  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  zigzag,  beginning  at  the  upper,  left-hand 
letter,  will  spell  a  day  devoted  to  fun. 

Cross-words:  i.  Similar.  2.  A  small  twig.  3.  Ven- 
tund.  4.  Risk.  5.  A  song  of  joy.  6.  Meaning.  7.  An 
Knglish  coin.  8.  An  animal.  9.  Cloth  made  of  flax. 
It).  To  try.  II.  Portends.  12.  A  model  of  excellence. 
1  3.  Sportive. 

KitWARD  RUSSELL  STABLER  (age  lo).  League  Member, 

CONNECTED  SQL'ARES 

{^Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 


IIT.     I.  A  bird.     2.  To  worship.     3.   Ballots.     4.  Up 
right.     5.  Small  abodes. 

W,      1.    Decree.      2.   One  who  dines. 
Certain  coins.     5.  A  lock  of  hair. 


V. 
Chilled 


A    small    sofa. 
5.  Poor. 


2.    Likeness. 


3.    Foolish.      4. 

3.    Worth.      4. 

3.  A  genus  of 


VI.     I.  To  fit.     2.  A  certain  water  bird 
rasses.     4.  K  coin.     5.  Salvers. 

3.   Seed  coverings 


vn. 


In  solving  this  puzzle,  follow  the  above  diagram,  though 
each  word-square  in  the  puzzle  is  a  five-letter  square. 

L  I.  Commerce.  2.  A  large  stream.  3.  A  genus  of 
srasses.     4.  Small  hollows.     5.  Obliterate. 

11.  1.  Watchful.  2.  A  mechanical  power.  3.  To  get 
away  from  by  artifice.  4.  A  kind  of  rampart.  5.  To 
have  a  particular  direction. 


To   color.      2.    Polished. 
4.  A  small  island.     5.  Small  abodes 

V^IIL  I.  To  surrender.  2.  To  insert  in  a  ground- 
work of  other  material.  3.  Flushed  with  confidence.  4. 
Subsequently.     5.  Those  who  color  cloth  or  garments. 

PHILIP   TAPPERM.\X    (age    II). 

NLJEERICAL  ENIGMA 

I   AM  composed  of  seventy-five  letters  and  form  a  fa- 
mous admonition  delivered  in  April,  many  years  ago. 

My  44-24-64  is  an  exclamation  demanding  quiet.  My 
67-11-3-51  is  the  coarse  part  of  ground  grain.  My  50- 
5g-6o-6  is  absent.  My  19-72-3 1-14  is  slender.  My  20- 
70-30-46  is  a  musical  instrument.  My  41-54-75-48-33 
is  a  topic.  My  47-37-35-18-69  is  immature.  My  28- 
45-7-56-63  is  to  push.  My  55-10-22-27-73-15  is  con- 
curred. My  52-17-9-74-42-5  is  burning.  My  2-13- 
38-25-23-62  is  an  artificial  underground  passage.  My 
39-53-8-26-34-49-61  is  a  big,  smooth  rock.  My  16-65- 
1-3^57-32-29-68  is  to  scatter.  My  43-12-40-4-66-58- 
21-71   is  an  artificial  jet  of  water. 

M.\Kiox  F.  HLXT  (age  12),  League  Member. 
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NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  describjkd  contain  the  same  number  of 
Utters.  When  ri;;htly  suessed  and  written  one  lielow 
another,  the  initial  letters  will  spell  the  surname  of  a 
great  author,  and  another  row  of  letters  will  spell  two 
famous  characters  created  by  him. 

Ckoss-vvouds  :  i.  Amazement.  2.  The  principal  fe- 
male characters  in  books  or  plays.  3.  Deservins  j;reat 
dt-votion.  4.  Small  European  hawks.  5.  Omission.  6. 
Those  who  scrape.  7.  Men  who  control  the  earnings 
of  Italian  street  musicians.  .S.  Encourage.  9.  Nour- 
ishing substances.  10.  Keeps  back.  11.  Incorporates. 
FLORENCE  KL»  jiiER  (age  14),  Lcat/tie  Member. 

p'fO'-ARED  NAMK.S 


I'liK  surnames  of  nine  .•\nicrican  authors  are  shown  in 
the  above  picture.     Who  are  the  nine  authors? 

CONNECTED  SQUAKE.S  .VM>  l>IAMONI).S 

(Goid  Biuige.     Stiver  Bat/^^r  ivon  SepUmber,  iqt2) 


*    *    *    *    * 
***** 


*     *    2     *     * 


*    *     »     *    * 


***** 
***** 

*  »  6  *  * 
****** 
*****    • 


***** 
***** 


***** 
***** 


*  *  4  *  * 
•*♦*♦' 


*   *  «   *   * 


Distant. 


3.  A 
.  To 


I.     Upper  Diamond:   i.  In  harUiiuin 
prince  of  India.    4.  Beam.     5.  In  harlequin. 

II.  Upi'Eh,  Right-hand  Squari::   i.  Warms, 
jostle.     3.  To  lessen.     4.  Complete.     5.  To  augmnit. 

III.  RiCMT-HAND  Diamond:  i.  In  harlequin.   2.  Color. 
3.  A  sudden  thrust.     4.  To  incite.     5.   In  harlequin. 


I\'.  Lower,  Right-hand  Square:  i.  Disgrace.  2. 
Harbor.    3.  To  turn  aside.    4.  A  blackbird.    5.  To  begin. 

V.  Lower  Diamond:  i.  In  harlequin.  2.  By  way  of. 
3.  A  relation.     4.  A  unit.     5.  In  harlequin. 

VI.  Lower,  Leet-hand  Soi'are:  1.  Kxiensi\e.  2.  A 
coral  island.  3.  Kingly.  4.  A  dazzling  light.  5.  A  femi- 
nine name. 

\"II.  Leet-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  harlequin.  2.  To 
scour.     3.  Rustic.     4.  To  forbid.     5.  In  harlei|uin. 

\I1I.  Upper,  Left-haxh  Square:  i.  Oil  made  from 
rose  petals.  2.  Concise.  3.  .\  lock  of  hair.  4.  .An  ad- 
vantage.    5.  Reposes. 

By  taking  the  middle  letter  of  each  diamond  and 
square,  in  the  order  here  given,  the  name  of  a  famous 
book  may  be  spelled.     Helena  ali.ix  irvine  (age   17). 

CHAR.A.DE 

Mv  first  is  a  seat  we  often  use ; 

My  last  your  ills  may  cure : 
You  're  all  my  whole,  and  then  beside 

You  own  a  pair,  I  'm  sure. 

IIELE.N  A.   SIBLEY. 
r.EOGKAPHICAL  UI.^iiONAI, 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

.All  the  places  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  diagonal,  beginning  with  the  upper,  left- 
hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  right-hand  letter, 
will  spell  the  name  of  a  large  city. 

Cros.s-worus  :  i.  An  island  of  the  Lesser  Antilles. 
2.  ,'\  South  American  seaport.  3.  The  country  of  which 
Celtinge  is  the  capital.  4.  .\  mountain  near  San  Juan, 
Argentina.  5.  .\  city  in  New  York  State.  6.  A  province 
of  the  Argentine  Republic.  7.  A  great  island.  8.  .\ 
beautiful  city.  9.  .A  city  of  Uruguay.  10.  A  city  of 
Wrmont.  Harriet  dow  (age  10). 

CKOSIS-WOKIJ  ENIGMA 

Mv  first  is  in  Catiline,  but  not  in  Cicero ; 
My  second  in  Cicero,  but  not  in  Romulus; 
My  third  is  in  RnmtfUis.  but  not  in   Ponqiey  ; 
My  fourth  is  in  Pompey.  but  not  in  Caesar. 

My  -cvhote  was  a  famous  emperor. 
katiiarim:   to.mkins   (:iL'e  ii"t.  Ldujne  Member. 

YoSXSEoO^A 

The  names  of  four  of  the  I'nited  States  appear,  as  a 
rebus,  in  the  above  letters.    Which  four  States  are  they? 

.\  IHA.MONl>  Ol-  DI.\MOSDS 

*  I.      UrpER    Diamond:     i. 

*  *      *  In  hinder.     2.  A  beverage. 
*****                 3.  .\n  antelope.    4.  Finish. 

*  *     *      ■      ■  5.  In  hinder. 

*  •      .      •      •         II.        Left-hand      Dia- 

♦  *     »      •      •  mono:  I.  In  hinder.     2.  A 
*****                 unit.      3.   The   opposite   of 

•  «     »  entad.    4.  Consume.    S-  I" 
»                              hinder. 

Iir.  Right-hand  Dia- 
mond; I.  In  hinder.  2.  .A  dier.  3.  The  person  to  whom 
a  gift  is  made.     4.  .\n  elongated  fish.     5.  In  hinder. 

IV.  Lower  Diamond;  i.  In  hinder.  2.  .\  common 
article.  3.  A  wild  dog  of  India.  4.  A  measure  of  length. 
5.  In  hinder. 

NANi'V  h(H'(;h   (age  ii").  Honor  Member. 


» 
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